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STATE  OE  MICHIGAN. 


Beport  of  the  Sttperintendent  of  fibllc  btftrnetloB^ 


To  Hi8  ExoxLLSKcr,  Bobirt  MgClkllakd, 

Qovemor: 

8i»— When  th«  mtutriotu  Chtof  and  BzIIe  from  Europe,  whow  etoqiwiet  and  pfaUoaophy  and 
patrfoClBni  have  to  reoenOy  aateoishad  tlie  world,  planted  lib  ibotatepa  for  the  flrit  tfane  upon 
the  thoree  of  the  United  States,  impreaaed  with  a  aenae  of  tta  oommarclal  greatneaa,  aa  ezUb- 
lied  in  the  great  metropoHb  of  our  conntrj,  Ua  \o^  genlna,  looking  beyond  the  trimnpha  of 
tlia  phyalcal  world,  aaorlbed  the  glory  of  America  to  Ita  edooatlooal  taatltntloQa,  and  theprorli- 
lona  made  In  the  early  di^yt  of  the  RepHbUe,  Ibr  the  enpport  and  apread  of  Primary  School 
cdooatlon.  Looking  back,  not  yet «  centnry,  American  InatitiilloDa  existed  not  eren  In  name. 
The  struggles  of  the  IteToltition  established  them  as  a  Ikct:  and  it  is  a  dromnstanee  well  wor> 
ttiy  of  remembrance,  that  oar  educational  system  is  closely  aUed  to  the  trials  of  the  rerohi- 
tlonary  war,  and  its  means  of  education,  ibr  the  support  of  schools,  derived  from  the  coaae' 
qfoences  of  that  war-the  immense  pnUie  debt  whidi  it  created.  ItlsanfaitereetingllMtinthe 
history  of  our  country,  fflustratlog  the  sagacity  and  ibreaigfat  of  our  fiithers,  that  as  a  mesBU 
of  extlnguisfaing  that  debt,  and  as  one,  the  moet  reliable  and  sure  of  all  others  (hat  could  be 
derised,  the  one  tfairty-sizth  part  of  the  public  domain  was  aet  apart  Ibrever,  as  a  ftmd  Ibr  the 
adnmeement  of  educatloD->thns  presenting  an  Inducement  to  the  purefaaae  of  the  lands,  and  to 
the  aeCtlement  of  the  country,  which  has  eflbcted  its  purpose,  and  scattered  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  Isnd,  a  net  of  hardy  men  who  have  subdued  our  ftiresta,  oultlTated  our  fieUs, 
and  isid  the  basis  or  physical,  soolal,intenectual  and  moral  prosperity  snd  weatth.  Itiamoat 
grati^teg,  but  nol  wonderful  that  such  a  race  should  be  deeply  impreaaed  with  the  Idea,  that 
to  perpetuate  the  blessings  of  Hberty  and  good  government,  schools,  and  the  means  of  edneatton 
should  ibrever  be  encouraged.  New  England  haa  long  boaated  of  her  system  of  schools,  and 
maana  of  education;  and  it  baa  not  been  vain  boasting.  From  the  land  of  the  Rock  of  Pty> 
mouth,  from  Ita  atatesmen,  Its  orators,  Its  poets,  and  its  people,  a  powerftd  Influence  haabesn 
sent  out  In  behalf  of  education.  There  the  principle  of  schools,  free  and  open  to  all— the 
doctrine  of  universal  education—received  ila  ifarst  impulSs.  The  glory  of  New  England  In  her 
schools  Is  the  achievement  of  more  than  a  century.  Her  ^fstem  had  its  origin  aoMUg  (he 
causes  of  the  revolutloa-~oars  is  one  of  its  consequences.  The  success  of  bothr-Ois  triumph 
of  education  everywhere  in  our  land— the  means  aflbrded  Ibr  ila  suppoit  edupstionsl  iastt' 
totioiM  provided  throughout  the  seversl  States  ot  the  Union— constitute  the  common  g)ory  of 
the  Republic,  as  they  alibrd  the  only  ssftguard  Ibr  itoprogreas  and  perpetuity.  *<Eaeh  State," 
•ayta  distinguished  living  sfstesman,  **ia  deepty  faitereated  in  the  weiftre  of  every  otherrftr 
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the  repreaentBtiTesof  the  whole  regulate,  bj  their  Totes,  the  meeevres  of  the  Union,  wUoli 
moet  be  happy  and  prosperous  in  proportion  aa  its  councils  are  gtiided  by  more  enlif^itened 
views,  reauiOngfrom  the  more  univeraal  diffusion  of  Light  and  Knowledge  and  Educat&on.*' 

The  educational  history  of  our  country,  has  not  yet  been  developed  in  the  manner  it  should 
be.  One  of  the  principal  causes  which  has  prevented  it  from  being  done,  has  been  the  fact  that 
in  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union  there  has  been  no  separate  oflBcer  charged  with  the  special 
snpervisioD  of  Fubllclnttraction.  Qifonaation  c^uld  not  be  coAeentrated,  nor  reduced  to 
system^  (^  lohg  aa  the  ioUroats  at  ctaoation  are  made  aacoQAar]r.ia  in^ortance,  in  the 
scale  of  public  ofBces,  so  long  will  its  legitimate  benefits  be  greatly  retarded.  Every  State 
needs  a  separate  oflScer  of  Public  Instruction,  charged  with  ita  general  aopervisi<Mi,  whose 
special  dutj  it  should  be  to  accumulate  all  the  material  which  is  legitimately  embraced  in  a 
system  of  Public  Instruction,  to  present  it  in  embodied  form  before  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  and  thus  lecure  from  time  to  tioie,  that  Just  shave  of  attsntlon  to  which  the  st^eeftis 
entitled  at  the  hands  of  those  who  are  placed  in  authority  to  frame  our  laws  and  to  mould  and 
form  our  local  governments. 

The  State  of  Michigan  was  the  first  in  the  Union  that  estabUshed  a  constitutional  oOon  by 
']  the  name  and  designatiou  of  **  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.**  The  system  cootem- 
^  plated  by  the  framers  of  the  first  constitution  and  laws,  embraced  the  widest  fleld.  It  otn- 
1,  sisted  of  a  head  of  the  department,  designated  as  above  with  general  supervision;  a  Univer- 
sity, in  which  education  was  free,  gOTemed  by  a  Board  of  Regents,  now  elected  by  the  people, 
with  a  local  Vacuity;  branches  of  the  University,  and  a  qrstem  of  Primary  Schoola,  under  the 
management  of  Township  offioers,  designated  Inspectors  of  Primacy  Schools,  and  diatriot 
eBkom,  known  aa  Moderator,  Director  and  Aaseaaor  of  the  school  district  it  did  not  oon- 
tamplate  tha  ereation  of  otiier  incorporated  literary  institutions;  but  as  their  — ♦*M*fKiifnf' 
la  baeed  npon  inflnenoes  which  must  $hmf  oonttnue  to  exist,  and  be  more  or  less  powar- 
ftil»obart«r»  were  sufaaequently  granted  to  these  inatitations.  Having  received  anch  chacten, 
th^  are  lagltfanabely  embsaeedin  the  system  ef  Public  Instruction,  and  in  moat  imtanfuii  aa 
tbej  should  be  in  all,  made  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  Superintendent,  and  required  to 
make  to  him  an  annual  report.  The  institutions  and  officers  as  above  enumerated,  have  G09- 
atltatedtbe  eduoatiottal  worUng  force  of  Michigan  for  the  first  fifteen  years  of  its  esiatenoe. 
To  these  haa  been  added  by  the  Legiaktureof  1850,  a  State  Normal  School,  the  exclusive  par- 
poses  at  which  are  defined  in  the  organic  law,  to  be  **  the  inatruotion  of  all  persons,  both 
quip  and  female,  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  in  all  the  various  branches  that  pertain  toagood 
oommoa  school  edoaatioo;  also  to  give  instmetAon  in  the  arts  of  husbandly  sad  sgriooltiiial 
chemistry-*4a  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  in  what  regards  the  rights  and 
dntlBs  of  drfaens.**  This  school  is  under  the  government  of  a  Board  of  Education,  ooa- 
sisting  of  three  member*,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who  are  elected 
by  the  people.  The  requisite  main  building  has  been  erected,  at  an  expense  of  over  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  thirteen  thousand  of  which  waa  aubscribed  and  paid  lay  the  citiaena  ift 
YpsUanti,  where  the  school  Is  k>cated.  This  histitntion  wiU  bo  put  into  operaUen  hi  the 
oourae  of  the  coming  &U  or  spring,  when  the  principal  and  requisite  teachera  will  be  em- 
ptoyed,  and  ita  course  of  studies  announoed. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legisbture  approved  June  83d,  1851,  all  State  oiBoers  from  whom  reports 
are  required  to  be  made  to  the  Legislature,  are  to  report  for  the  year  1851  to  the  Governor  of 
IliB  State.  Under  an  act  prescribing  the  duties  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  It  is 
provided  that  he  shall  annualJIy  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Governor  a  report  coatoining: 

1.  A  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  University  and  its  branches;  of  all  incorporated  Hte 
tary  Institutions  and  of  the  primary  schools. 

ft.  Bstimstea  end  amounts  of  expenditures  of  the  school  money. 

3^  Plana  for  the  improvement  and  management  of  all  educational  ftmds,  and  for  the  .better 
«ifanisatlon  of  the  educatteoal  qratem,  if  in  his  opinion  the  same  be  required. 

4.  The  condition  of  the  Normal  School. 
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S.  An  wMto  otiwr  Mitftm  t »iriqg  t<riii»qao»  —A ai»  — ^|fi»i of  •dncrttan  yatwtHr,  ••*» 
AiD  dMm  «xpeA«ai  to  cominnriMto. 

By  the  third  Motion  of  Che  aotrsfcrrcd  to.  It  to  alw  mad*  Om  duty  of  Mm  twiwtliitMdMt 
toprapara  mid  o«Mo  to~b«  pfintod  willi  tka  lawsnlattogto  priamr j  ■cKooh,  >tt ■  ttmrnnj 
IbrtBs,  t«galttlon«  mm)  intervettora  for  ctndQCtliiff  all  pvooredtnga  undar  add  lairs,  and  twa 
mit  the  MRW  with  sach  Instrnedons  vdativ*  to  the  4M«:anicataon  and  govenmoit  of  «Mh 
■ehoole,  and  the  eooree  of  attidiM  prober  to  ba  pvrsaed  tliereio,  aa  be  may  dean  advlaabia 
to  the  several  offlcera  intmstad  with  their  inanagemant  and  eare.  Having  in  view  tte  a*- 
eompUahttiene  of  the  irork  >eq«ired  in  boU&  of  the  aotoaQuded  to,  it  has  been  deemed  bottiA 
flMaanra  of  eoooomy  and  a  meana  of  rtiaaemtnatiag  in  the  baet  form  aU  inienaaiUett  |o 
valatlDa  to  oar  sjatMn  of  Public  Inatr«otioo,  to  eoabiae  the  nateiial  of  the  aaaual  .report 
xoqnired  bj  law,  and  the  priioary  achooi  law,  with  nolao  a«d  forms,  in  one  doniim»nit. 
Thaleglalataie,  in  the  law  of  Jane  18M»  made  prorfaion  for  oa  exteosiTe  distribution  of  the 
flBnnal  report,  providsog  that  one  copy  should  be  furnished  to  each  towoabip  library,  one  to 
eaeh  eomily  olerk  and  treaaw«r,t4n  toeaofa  odty,  one  hundred  aadfiffy  to  the  Btato  Libnify, 
one  to  eaehaohool  diatriot  in  the  fltatOk  fiyehnndred  for  bindinf ,  and  one  hundred  foir  the  aae 
of  theofllce.  Bythe  pcovisiona  of  ai>otion  3,  the  school  law  is  to  be  transmitted  to  the  aa<ranl 
oflLoeraeBtruated  with  the  management  and  care  of  the  schools.  For  tbis  porpoaean  addi- 
tkwa]  number  of  copies  have  been  printed,  and  also  a  sufficient  number  in  addition  to  aivpi^ 
the  demands  whieb  V9  constantly  arising  for  copies  of  the  school  law,  from  time  to  timet  Q&- 
tU  another  edition  shali  be  required,  wlUch,  with  the  present  prospect  of  permanency  in  the 
law,  wiU  not  probab^  be  for  some  years.  Aa  this  document  is  intended  tUurefore  as  a  poraa- 
n«nt  one  for  reforenoe  by  school  offloers,  it  has  been  deemed  essential  and  of  vital  importanoa- 
to  the  anooeasftil  developemeat  of  our  lyatem  to  embrace  in  it  not  onfy  the  achool  lawa  withi 
aoieaaad  forma»ibot  oil  such  information  eonneoted  with  the  system,  relating  to  the  Vmknt^ 
ii^,andaUof  onr  institvltona of  learning,  and  tlie  pregreas  of  edw^vtion  in  the  8tata»«a- 
wimdd  afibed  a  fuU  knowledge  of  thoanl^ect,  to  our  people^  and  totfae  dtisena  of  other  Stalet,. 
wboae  interest  on  the  subgect  is  identioal  with  ours,  in  aU  that  relates  to  educational  achievt- 


Hm  document  partakes  of  the  character  of  a  compiktion.  Tbe  ol^^ect  liss  been  to  pot  to- 
gather  in  permanent  form  auofa  experience  and  facta  u  would  lead  to  a  knowledge  <rt  what 
has  been  attained  in  tiie  past,  and  from  this,  to  be  better  enabled  to  moke  progress  \n  the  fu- 
ture. It  has  been  the  design  fedthfully  to  record  the  acts  of  those  who  have  taken  s  port  in 
the  educational  career  and  affiUrs  of  the  State.  The  past  is  thus  secure,  and  its  history  is 
here  unfolded  in  the  acte  of  our  succjpssive  Chief  Magistrates,  Legislators,  Board  of  Regents  ,. 
suocessive  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction,  Bonrd  of  Visitors,  and  friendn  of  educa> 
tion. 

It  win  be  perceived  by  those  who  take  on  interest  io  perusing  our  past  iKlucational  hiistory, 
that  the  efforts  of  each  successive  officer  have  been  attended  with  manifest  improvement.  Tiy 
ascertain  what  course  to  pursue  to  eosvu-e  progress  and  stability  in  a  system  of  education 
which  WAS  to  survive  long  after  those  who  hod  participated  in  its  creation  snd  ear^ 
progress  bavc  passed  from  the  field  of  action  and  labor,  must  of  neci^sgity  be  the  work 
of  time  and  reflection.  The  charge  of  eucb  a  system  can  not  fiiil  to  be  felt  as  one- 
of  the  most  solemn  and  responsible  in  worldly  afSiirs,  requiring  investigation  and  thought, 
and  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  and  acquaintance  with  whatever  relates  to  education 
generally,  but  ot  the  workings  of  the  system  established  for  its  promotion.  Theory  and  ex- 
periment merely  were  believed  to  bo  an  uncertain  basis  for  practical  improvement.  The  re- 
ports which  have  been  made  from  year  to  year  from  the  Department  of  Public  Instructioo, 
have  not  been  made  permonept  documents,  and  the  fiicts  which  they  successive^  develof 
were  neither  preserved,  nor  can  they  be  referred  to,  except  among  the  documents  in  tbe  JJr 
brory  at  the  OapitoL  The  annual  reports  of  the  present  incumbent  to  the  Legislatore  have 
bean  cooftned  chiefly  to  tbe  eonaidcration  of  aofch  a«t]|)eetB  aa  aeeosed  to  require  UgWati«»  to  y«u 
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^H tiu  ^tem,  witkoDt  hkxatding^cfbmmm forftuth«r  impto^iwrt, m  tiowMid  expcrlewe* 
gKiDedft-oin  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  ea^  of  the  peet,  weuU  bemoet  llke\7  to  make  ii«. 
gMWom  for  the  fatare,  pertahe  of  >  wlw»  benefloial  end  permuMat  ciMtt«oter.  TV  JttMiiM(^ 
ftr  theperfomunoe  of  the  duties  dtfrohring  upon  Um,  la  «iiiaiiner  wortbj  the  eflbrta  of  the 
people,  was  beliered  by  the  prseent  facumbeat  to  be  tike  flrtt  reqniiite  and  surest  proceas  Ibr 
tepro^aaeot  In  aU  other  respects;  and  if  tta  doing  this,  other  actire  wd  outtfaid  Jahors  in  . 
«heMd,  in  the  shape  of  lectures  and  persooal  i1aitBtioBa»  have  been  pzeolnded,  it  la  nevir- 
Ihekes  the  deduction  of  his  own  reason,  and  the  ooorictiefn  of  his  own  Judgment,  tliat  the 
dooomentary  history  of  our  educational  afiirs  was  of  flrat  importance,  and  that  pemaaeat 
good,  and  the  utmoatutnitj  are  beat  secured  in  the  outset,  bj  atudying  thoroughly  to  undsrataMl 
and  to  peHbct  our  aystem  of  Public  InstructioD;  by  watcMag  the  operations  of  the  Uws  rela- 
tiag  to  that  system;  by  adapting  them  to  the  wants  of  the  people  and  the  requlremento  of  the 
age,  until  such  time  as  it  shaD  work  with  entire  harmony  and  derelop  the  greatest  amount  of 
good.  Other  dudes  may  be  no  leas  useAil,  and  perhaps  more  agreeabls,  but  the  gea- 
eral  superrision  of  the  system,  (enkrgiag  in  Its  scope  and  aphore  of  operationa  ttom  year  to 
year,)  both  in  general  and  in  detail,  so  as  to  render  It  easy  of  execution  In  all  ito  parte,  aad  oa- 
pable  of  being  readOy  comprehended  and  understood  by  those  who  execute  the  htws,  espe- 
cially those  relating  to  our  primary  schools,  is  abore  all  other  things  indispensable  to  real  and 
permanent  improvement.  In  vain  may  public  attention  be  aroused  and  public  Interest  exci- 
ted In  behalf^  of  education,  if  the  system  adopted  be  insuflBcient  to  meet  the  requlremeale 
and  wants  of  the  people  and  of  the  age,  or  bo  faulty  aa  to  be  incapable  of  executing  Itself 
with  the  least  degree  of  burthen  to  diose  whose  time  and  labor  hare  to  be  for  the  moat  part 
gratuitously  devoted  to  the  local  management  of  the  schools. 

the  history  of  the  University  of  Michlgaa  forms  an  important  portion  of  the  akeloll  oa 
PnbUc  Instruction.  An  Important  change  had  taken  place  in  the  organio  law,  by  whlfih  Ha 
■management  wnv  changed  from  a  Board  of  Regents  appointed  by  the  Qevemor  and  Seaata,  to 
a  Board  elected  by  the  people.  The  inatitution  has  passed  through  a  eeriea  of  reverses  ateae 
ita  orgauixation,  and  it  was  deemed  important  to  aflbrd  ftdlities  of  examination  aa  to  thaoau- 
aea,  by  referring  with  ndnoteneas  to  the  management  of  its  aflBUrs  from  year  to  year.  But  dw 
main  reason  fbr  including  in  this  document  so  AiIl  and  detailed  account  of  ita  rise  and  pro- 
gress, has  been  to  dlfhise  among  the  people,  for  whose  benefit  the  (Hind  was  granted,  that  . 
knowledge  concerning  it,  of  which  they  have  been  mostly  deprived,  and  on  aceotmt  of  which, 
there  has  not  been  felt  that  warm  sj'mpathy  with  the  Institution  which  has  been  felt  fbr  the 
Primary  Schools.  That  it  has  not  occompHahed  all  that  could  be  desired,  Is  beyond  question; 
but  with  future  good  management,  by  the  exprcise  of  prudence,  wisdom,  and  discretion  on 
the  part  of  the  Regents  in  the  appointment  of  a  president,  and  the  re-organixatlon  of 
the  department  of  literature,  science  and  the  arts,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  2  filled  with  students,  and  fulfill  the  objects  of  its  high  mission  with  the  most 
abundant  and  satisfactory  success.  But  two  departments,  as  yet,  have  been  organised— that 
ot  literature,  science  and  tlie  arts,  and  that  of  medicine.  The  medical  department  stands 
•upon  a  footing  of  the  highest  order.  Althoxigh  yet  in  its  infancy,  it  has  taken  high  rank  in 
the  medical  world;  ita  course  of  studies  is  of  the  severest  order;  the  discipline  exacted,  of 
such  a  character  as  to  unfold  the  fiKrulties  of  thought,  investigation,  reflection  and  the  power 
of  reaeoning,  analyzing  and  comparing,  while  the  general  advantages  offered  to  the  medical 
student  are  not  surpassed  by  those  of  any  other  institution  in  the  United  States.  The  deter- 
oiination  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  of  the  Medical  Facul^,  to  place  this  department  upon 
4he  higheat  basis  of  improvement,  is  worthy  of  all  commendation  and  praise. 

A  statement  of  the  expenditures  and  receipts  of  the  University  from  its  commenoemsat  in 
1897,  to  December  31, 1851,  wiH  be  found  in  the  ^peadtx.    The  whole  amount  of  diaburae- 
B  fbr  all  purposes  up  to  thia  period  is  two  hundred  and  eigfaty-dx  thousand,  nine  hundred 
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d6ti  not  pr<iTM>,Mtli(ftfc»tl^W4iia,fcrttwwtrtlMiMi«t  of  >>cM>ek  to  <bi  >■>»•■•  <rfl^ 
gate  Kdpcrtfam;  bat  in  ttJM  iluyitimii)  to  %hkh  tbtpablte  mhidliM  Mt  yt  bw  ■■■liil 
^directed, the  wmato of  Um  flUrto fvttl do«btlM  to SMt  t7  ibo  vMtow  jdHHwHwi  iMik 
bMtfbeMMCiOilkhed  wttlMrattiiealdof  mo  State.  TherorliiodooiittkiiaottprovSdiotUlfto 
Lt^iifatare  omj  qi|ir6prlate  dw  t)«f«at7wt«ro  MOtioiM  of  mM  tprlnf  laadiJtow  WMppropriittd, 
orthenoMyirrMngfromtlieMteof  t]MiuBo»wtoffOitteli]ndihBVOol^^  boo»JoM»MiA 
say  lud  which  may  hnoalltr  bo  gnwted  or  oppKopriited  inr  aoeb  purpooe,  t>r  tho  rappffei 
■atf&MfiitOMBceof  u  agrfeultarol  oehool;  oad  aqeli  tobool  may  bo  modo  obcoacbof  tko 
UtahOMlCy,  ibr  iaatrwtfam  in  ogricnttttro  oad  the  notur*!  acionoM  ooowctod  thciowtth,  ond . 
phMod  imder  tho  diroodon  of  tbo  Rogonto. 

Thooo  ifiotltiiCloai  wMeh  aro  doBomiaotod  IsoowoiuTaD  LmwAKT  Iinrmmom,  a  Hat  of  wUoh 
'wUlbelbnnd  mdor  that  tttio,  In  tho  Index,  are  inatltationt  which  raeoivo  no  pirnwiary  aid  frOBi 
tho  State.  Tliey  are  thereooltof  tbeenfeeqirtoeandaralof  ▼orlonadonottinfltlonoaBdoaoi^ 
nranitiea,  and  toe  of  a  higher  grade  than  Inatltiitiona  of  a  almflar  charaoter,  in  moat  of  ttao 


The  origin  and  progrcfl«  of  the  PaiacABY  ScNOOU  may  be  traeedfrom  year  to  year 
otftfhia  Tolnme.  The  Arat  primary  ichool  fatw  of  tho  State  of  Mlehlgata  waa  approved  datiM 
SOCh  day  of  March,  1S37,  and  prorlded  for  tnpporting  the  aehoola  by  a  tut  vpoa  tho  taaoMi 
property  of  the  dhtrlct,  in  proportion  to  tta  tahiatlon,  whieh  waa  to  bo  aaeertatoed  by  a 
traaacrlpt  of  the  towrtship  aaaeaament  roth  thna  vlrtnaBy  maUng  Ibe  baala  of  a  ayotam  of 
FrkbSchooub.  The  early  legiahitton  of  the  State  npon  tho  avl^oot  of  prtaaary  aehoola  wm 
sniijoeted  to  repeated  ehango,  Arom  tho  dtfLcuMy  of  adapting  a  tow  to  tho  otromnataooao  of  n 
people  In  a  now  oonntry.  Of  kte  yean  there  liaa  been  a  gradual  approach  to  atabUlty  and 
poraanency.  The  law  is  working  wollte  the  mafai,  and  any  radloal  change  In  the  aytton  la 
pecraSarlytobodeprecated.  ThedobateaintheOonTentlontoroviaethecoBBtltatlon  woreooa* 
aidered  an  important  portion  of  onr  odncatkmal  hlitory,  and  will  be  ibnnd  nnder  the  proper 
head.  The  main  fhitore  of  the  reriaed  conatitntion.  In  relafclaii  to  primary  aehoelar  i*  Hm 
cZanae  whid^reqtrirra  Oiat  tho  Legialfctttre  durilf  wtthin  Hw  yean  from  Ita  adoption,  profldt 
ibr  and  establish  a  system  of  primary  aehoola,  whereby  a  ac|ioo1  ahall  be  kept  wIthontclMrgo 
ibr  toHion,  at  lenat  three  montha  fai  eaoh  year,  in  every  school  diitrktia  the  State,  and  aS 
inatmction  is  to  be  conducted  in  the  EngHah  language.  A  achool  muat  be  maintained  in  enah 
achool  year  at  lehat  three  montha,  or  it  ia  deprived  the  enaning  year  of  Ita  pr^[ioitlea  of  the 
income  of  the  primary  school  fond,  and  oi  all  funda  ariaing  from  tazee  for  the  anpport  of 
aehoola. 

Underthe  tow,  it  U  made  the  dnty  of  tho  anperrlaov  of  each  townaMp  to  aaaaaa  the  taxaa 
voted  by  every  aebool  district  in  hte  townahip^  andaU  other  iaxea  provided  for  In  Ibe  tow 
chnrgoaMeagalnat  aneh  diatilet  or  townahlp,  upon  tho  taaabto  property  of  the  diateiol'«r 
townalrip  reapootively,  and  to  phoe  the  aamo  in  tha  townablp  aaaeameat  roil.  It  waa  maim 
the  doty  of  tho  anparviaor  abo^  to  aaaeoa  vpon  the  tasnbto  praparty  of  Ua  towMh%»v  OBO  vJft 
OB  ooAdolvOf  vataaMonthamof  teen4ftyear,aad«Aor  dadnoling  from  tho  ammut  thna 
ratoad,  twonCj^io  doBara  ftr  tho  pitnlaM  of  booto  for  tho  litarary.ths  ranaiadir  to  to  ho 
apportioned  to  the  several  diatricta  in  the  townahip  for  the  support  of  aofaooto  tharain.  n* 
UgtohtiiTCaf  lSSO,teordsrtoovryoat  thoprovtotonaof  theeonotltatlonfor  frooaohootoi 
In pwaoBDOOof  the  reeomoiendathMi  of. tho  Saparintawtont,  toorsnsad tho  aaoit  ro«nto«d 
to  baaaaaaaad  by  the  anperviaor,  to  two  miOa.  In  oonaeqnenoe  of  Inparfeft  and  parttol  m- 
tana  haiotofore,  It  haa  boon  inpooalblo  to  dotarmhio  thoaawant  whkdkhaa  been  ao^ually  aa- 
aaaaad  The  doty  in  aome  inatanoea  haa  been  nsgtoetad  by  aoponriaorai  and  whito  with  ono 
]aaoBtfaadoitor'avala«tioB,itahoiiid  aiso.aona  thixty  thoaaand  doDaca,  the  vetana  for 
aavaral  yean  show  (hat  on^  aome  aoientaan  thousand  havo  bean  aaaeaaod.  FtOTlaioa  haf . 
bean  nado  for  moroaecwB^  and  ftdkratwna.    ThoaBporvlaflra,for  thafinttliBa,  dnrlnf  tho 
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pM  ymrmamtbA  u^M  Ih*  tmbfo  f^rapM^  Um  rbb  «€  liro  allb  onMnh  doCtar  of  Q»  wl< 
iiilllM^MidalitBimiitsaftlMMiOvirtittKW  MMMeAwUbftrftenwd  to  4Im»  <Am  of  FuUto 
TB<imiWuu  to  the  aotttii  otHhxmmkme  af»t»  whtn  •  — Itobto  •<Hiinrg  way  be  Biadaw  to  whut 
HmMwi  ligiitottoii  nuy  bo  reqidted  to  oerry  otU  qi»  prorietoM  of  the  ooMtitartion.  Tko 
tr««A)l>  Ib  older  ttetee  h«i  been  to  icgnfate  ttM  detaU  of  *  Fi«e  School  Iaw.  In  Mkhtgw 
lb»elMBfela«bet7«teniliiiAibtt.  The  kniialttefofromtb»o1dhiw  to  thorevUrenenteof 
Up  oeoeUiutlou,  ieooeompoitfed  vrlUi  no  oo«fhek»i,and  iho  Qokeiii  of  Uatiwa  to  oooov^pltah 
MM  porpoee  of  Pzoe  School!  i»  M  equel  Mid  JiBt  OB  It  It  poMiMe  to  imke  it 

tile  cooroee  of  rwenne  fbr  the  enppori  of  prlmery  tehooli  wo,  let:  the  ineomo  of  tho 
prfamry  cchool  fund,  which  for  the  paet  yeor  has  emovnted  to  over  flf^-cevn  thoroiend  dfll- 
Itfs.  Tho  total  sale  of  school  lands  for  the  last  jear  haa  amounledto  989^440  8S,  bengaa  hi- 
oriaac  over  UU  jttr  of  nearly  aiztj-eevon  per  cent  Tho  adiool  had  itaelf  now  omouata  to 
of«r  iSll^OOO  00.  id.  A  tax  of  two  mills  upon  eoch  dollai'e  valuation  of  the  taxobfe  propeitgr  of 
(hfttowDflhip.  dd.  Ataxnotexoeedingoiiedolleroaeholar.votedbythediatrlciaodcoUcctod 
•ad  rfltaraedin  the  aame  manner  as  other  township  taxes.  TheexistiHf  law  proi&dee  Ibr  »  rate 
bin  to  make  up  any  deficiency.  This  law  will  require  ohxnge  or  modification  when  the 
ptitont  conatitational  provisions  arc  fully  carried  out. 

Tibalar  etateiaenhi  iviH  be  found  in  the  appendix,  showing  the  amount  mised  for  raiioua 
edtool  purposes  in  Bfichigan,  dnriog  the  year  last  past  The  whole  number  of  school  distrioto 
in  the  Bt^te  ia  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  seven.  The  whole  number  of  children  resi- 
diBg  in  school  districts  where  %  sohod  haa  been  taught  for  three  months,  is  one  hundred  and 
foetjothree  thooaand,  two  hundred  and  twentytwo.  The  apportionment  tA  the  income  of 
the  primary  school  fimd  is  based  upon  tliia  number,  instead  of  the  number  which  are  aotuaUBr 
inattondanoe  on  the  schools,  ttie  latter  being  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand,  one  hundred 
and  eixty*flve.  Whether  a  change  in  the  system  of  apportionment,  based  upon  actual  atten-  ^ 
danoe^  would  not  be  the  means  of  greatly  increasing  the  useAilness  of  our  system,  and  be  oth- 
erwise beneflehd,  is  a  question  which  should  deeerve  the  oonsidention  of  the  people.  Tho  . 
whole  amount  that  has  been  paid  to  teachers  in  the  State,  during  the  past  year,  is  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  thousand,  four  hundred  and  sixty-nhw  doihMond  thirty  cents.  ^  The  whole 
aaoont  of  money  raised  by  the  distrloU  waa  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand,  one  hundred 
and  nfaMtyaix  doOare  and  thirty-eight  oenta.  There  haa  been  loised  for  the  foUowhig  pnipo- 
ees,via: 

Building  School  Hoimcs •67,348  98 

ReiisMng    «  «       11,96&  00 

For  past  indebtedness 0.108  34 

For  other  pnrpoeet 4,118  90 

Ohnte  Mfl, S»,OOS  37 

Tbe  whole  number  of  vohunoa  in  thotownahip  llbtariea,  ae  repoitsd,  la  nfaiety-oeren  thou- 
— d,  one  hundrsd  and  filly  eight.  The  amount  of  ariU  tag  reportodis  seventeen  thouaand 
one  hundred  and  forty  doHare  and  Sftynine  osata.  Tlie  veturoa  of  Mdi  item  are  erroneous* 
orlfnot,akrgenumberof  theSupetflBinohstf  negtsetodtoasBsesthotaa.  TbeprohabHi^ 
ietftaitthe  daSden^mynly  visas  firomlhone^eet  of  fthotaapeetoea  toreportlkeamofunteto 


An  Important  and  kborlons  part  of  tho  work  has  been  the  prepaialion  of  the 
fonwtotfaontaiary  School  Law.  The  notse  have  been  baaed  upon  tho  queri 
fUa  oOee  hj  iOhool  ofltoere  from  time  to  timo,  and  emhraoe  moot  of  the  qoosllona  that  arise 
In  die  dbtrlds,  sofiir  as  It  b  oompoteot  and  proper  for  CMo  department  to  give  tta  deoiaiooa. 
Am  there  Is  no  law  requiring  such  decMona,  Ihey  are  to  be  considered  advisof^,  but  they  are 
boHoved  to  be  legally  correct,  and  tt  Is  earnestly  hoped  wiUbe  found  of  use,  and  be  the  meana 
of  avoiding  much  trouble  and  dlflfeatty.  Aoeem  has  lieen  had  to  the  volume  of  decisions  pul>> 
Mihed  by  the  Superlhiwident  of  Oommon  Bohooli  of  the  State  of  Itew  York,  and  aloo  to  the 
Hiisafthusetts  and  Rhode  bland  and  Ooonecfelent  deolalona.    Tho  opinions  and  views  of  the 
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Mhool  oflfeexB  of  thcM  BtetetliAT*  been  tdopCed  aod  pitbttilied,  lo  fir  m  tbej  wer««ppllo*ble 
totlMkii*  of  Miefaigan;  and  Ml Uberty hM been  teken  toinoorponte  Into  Uwwork,t]w 
opfadomi  and  views  of  the  Saperinteadento  of  oar  own  State,  npoo  snljecta  ooonecked  with  the 
Inteterti  ot  the  achoola. 

The  oomnranicatlooe  in  relation  to  the  Umon  Schools  in  the  appendix,  do  not  cmbraoe  an 
•eoonnt  of  all  that  have  been  establiahed,  and  more  foil  inibrmatlon  in  relation  to  this  iaapor- 
tentlmaeh  of  oar  Qokein  will  have  to  be  left  for  the  ftitore.  This  class  of  schools  deservs 
the  peftienlar  attention  of  the  people.  Th^  are  destined  to  fill  ap  the  spaoe  now  left  between 
tiie  University  and  the  Frioiary  Schools,  and  whUe  thej  preserve  the  character  of  Primary 
Schools,  thej  are  caknlated  to  aflbrd  all  the  advantagee  of  higher  Semlnariee  of  Learning. 

In  concloding  this  general  sammary  of  the  work  now  aooompUsbed,  it  sifords  a  satislhotory 
zWfoetloo  that  the  sotject  of  Education  haa  received  so  large  a  share  ef  attention  from  the 
soocessive  Chief  Blsgistrates  of  the  State,  and  from  soooessive  Legislative  bodice;  and  the  re- 
wards for  the  time  and  labor  expended  in  gathering  ap  the  hirtory  of  oar  edocational  aehlev- 
ments,  vrin  be  ample  and  sofllelent,  if  the  object  for  which  it  was  deeigned  shall  be  soboeee- 
ftiDy  accomplished,  in  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  Bdncatlon  and  the  development  of  onr 
system  of  Public  Instmction.  It  is  a  source  of  high  gratiflcation  that  your  Excellency  has 
iUDy  appreciated  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  that  in  the  aocomplishment  of  the  par- 
pose  designed,  the  undersigned  iiss  received  your  Excellency's  strong  enooursgement  snd 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfttUy, 

Tour  oVt  friend  and  servant, 

FBANaS  W.  SHEARMAN, 

Supurvittndent  0/  Public  hutrueHmi. 
Unalng,  Blay  1, 188S. 
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PARTI. 

OMfiU,  PB06RE8S»  AID  rRBSENT  MRDITIOI 

""     " 

PUBLIC  INSTaUCTION  IN  MICHIGAN. 

QpS«iAStoaiOKAL    ASD   T£ERlTOAIAL   Umi&lATiOV   IfliOM   JL76il    TO  1830. 

Itie  foandaiioa  upon  which  the  edacational  superstracUire  of  ITitb- 
igui,  and  the  o(h«r  States  compiiaed  in  that  seoiion  of  our  oooalrjt 
Inown  as  the  north-west  territorj,  has  been  itdsed,  was  kid  in  as 
«»dnanee  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  in  the  year  178^^ 
entitled  an  ordinance  for  ascertaining  the  mode  of  disposing  of  (he 
knds  in  the  western  territory.  By  its  provisions,  lot  numbered  six-' 
tMSi  of  everj  township^  was  reserved  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
f»bKe  schools  within  such  township. 

The  greatest  division  of  land,  according  to  the  uniform  method 
of  Burrej  of  the  pablic  lands,  contuns  the  qn^itity  of  23,040  aems. 
This  is  called  a  township,  and  is  six  English  or  American  miles 
square,  and  is  subdivided  into  thirty-iix  equal  divisions,  or  square 
laiks  by  lines  crossing  each  other,  called  sections.  The  section  oon- 
Ifuna  640  acres,  and  is  subdivided  into  four  parts^  called  quarter  see- 
lioBS,  each  of  which  contmns  160  acres.  The  quarter  sections  are 
sobdivided  into  two  equal  parts,  containing  80  acres,  each  called 
half  quarter  sections,  or  eighths  of  sections,  which  is  the  smallest  sub- 
division. Every  sixteenth  section  of  land  as  here  described,  was  re- 
served by  the  ordinance,  for  the  support  of  schools,  amounting  to  the 
one  thirty-sixth  part  of  the  public  lands:. 
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^The  plan/'  s^iys  the  venerable  Goy.  Woodbridge,  late  Senator 
in  Congress  from  Michigan,  in  a  letter  to  this  department,  *'  in  its  ap- 
plication  to  the  *  Western  Country,'  had  doubtless  been  predetermin- 
ed, though  of  course  not  authoritatively  disclosed  before  the  trO'itj 
of  peace,  and  before  the  cession^}  from  the  States.  After  these  eventt^ 
and  when  the  title  of  the  General  Government  was  no  longer  dispn- 
led.  a  more  definite  form  whs  given  to  ii.  The  application  of  the 
one  thiriy-Kixth  part  of  each  surveyed  township  for  the  support  of 
common  schools  within  such  township,  first  appears  in  a  formal  ordi- 
B<inceof.the  old  Congress  of  M«iy,  t78i>.  All  subsequent  acts  of 
general  legislation  both  before  and  after  the  adoption  of  the  constt- 
ia^ion,  affirm  the  plan,  and  indicate  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  tht 
principles  of  it,  as  indeed  every  sentiment  of  common  honesty,  no 
well  as  soand  pobltc  policy,  required.  The  United  titates  were  deepir 
in  debt,  and  it  was  an  enquiry  of  the  greatest  solicitude  among  aft 
pablic  mei^  in  those  days,  by  what  possible  laeans  that  debt  oo^  be 
pud.  A  fter  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  espedally  after  the  oeasioos  tntm 
the  Statesi  the  immense  public  domain,  which,  without  further  donb^ 
was  then  by  common  consent,  admitted  to  be  subject  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  United  States,  was  regarded  as  one  certnin  and  pN&rhapi 
Ihe  most  productive,  of  tA\  the  means,  applicable  to  that  object,  ta 
their  power.  In  these  circumstances  it  was  expedient  to  adopl  * 
system  which  should  hold  out  strong  inducements  to  purchasers,  im 
order  to  realize  any  revenue  fVom  its  sale.  Such  policy  was  alsoe«- 
ioroed.  by  the  consideration  that  no  adequate  protection  could  bo 
given  to  the  then  frontier  States,  until  extended  settlements  in  thai 
western  country  should  have  first  dislodged  irom  it  permanently,  the 
hostile  savages.  Influenced  by  such  consideration^,  the  old  Congrei* 
passed  itn  o^nance  of  1785.  This  was  in  fact,  an  invitstion  to  att 
tlio  world  to  buv;  ai^d  among  other  inducements  held  out,  it  wan 
therein  promised  to  all  who  should  go  out  and  settle  there,  that  one 
thirty -sixth  p-^rt  of  the  whole  country  should  be  applied  forever,  m  ft 
fund  for  the  advancement  of  EoiioATioif.  It  contained  a  promiae  It 
all  who  should  buy  there-»it  nmouuted  to  a  solemn  covenant  witk 
each  purchaser  and  settler  in  every  township,  that  he  and  his  poster- 
ity forever,  should  in  all  future  time,  in  common  with  the  other  lel- 
tiers  in  the  township,  be  entitled  to  the  usufruct  of  that  fund,  as  % 
means  of  educating  hi.s  children.  What  an  inducement  was  this 
with  the  father  of  a  family,  to  go  out  and  settle  there!'* 

In  1^87  the  ordinance  was  passed,  establishing  rules  and  regnlA- 
lions  for  the  government  of  the  Territory.  The  provisions  of  the 
prior  ordinance  were  respected;  and  it  was  further  declared  tial 
"Rblcgion,  Moralitt  and  Knowlbdob,  being  necessary  to  gooi 
government,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind.  Schools,  and  the  meaaa 
of  EoocATiov  shall  forever  be  encouraged." 

The  negotiation!!  which  led  to  the  first  appropriations  for  Univer- 
•itj  purposes  m  the  Northwest  Territory  were  commenced  in  die 
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fear  1786  by  the  Ohio  company,  and  conclud<fd  the  following  year 
by  a  contnusfc  for  the  purchase  of  one  and  a  half  millions  of  acres  of 
Che  public  Ian  Is.  In  this  contriot  in  aldition  to  a  re^crralion  for 
schools  and  religious  purposes^  was  •  provi>ion  for  the  grant  of  two 
entire  townships  as  an  endowmtnt  for  a  University.  These  two 
lowQihipi  were  selected  together  at  Aibea%  in  Ohio^  and  the  Unirer- 
•ity  located  upon  them.  The  year  after.  John  Cleves  Sjmmes,  of 
New  Jersey^  and  bis  a8soci4te8,  made  application  fur  (be  purchase  of 
anotber  large  tract  of  land,  which  comprehended  what  is  now  Oii- 
tinaatt.  In  this  contract  provision  was  also  made,  besides  everj 
eeetioa  16  for  school  and  every  section  29  for  religious  purposes,  for 
ao  appropriition  of  one  entire  township  for  a  University.  It  was  a 
eoadtliou  of  the  contract  between  the  goverameot  and  the  purohaserB 
of  the  traei  that  withtn  seven  years  from  the  eonpletion  of  the  sw 
▼ey,  unless  ladim  irruptions  rendered  it  impracticable,  they 
ihonid  Uy  off  the  whole  contract  at  their  own  expense,  into  townships 
and  frHOtional  parts  of  townships  an4  divide  the  same  into  lots  so* 
eording  to  the  land  ordinance  of  1785.  Lot  numbered  18  in  escli 
township,  or  fractional  part  of  a  township,  was  given  perpetually 
for  the  purposes  of  Bdocatioit.  Lot  No.  'i9  in  each  township  waa 
granted  pcrpeiually  for  the  purposes  of  Rkliuion.  Lots  No.  8.  li 
and  M,  were  reserved  for  the  future  disposition  of  Congress.  Oan 
entire  township  was  granted  perpetually  for  the  purpose  of  an  acad- 
emy or  college. 

In  17d8  the  quantity  of  land  first  applied  for  by  Ju'lge  Symmes, 
was  reduced  by  a  subsequent  contract,  to  one  million  of  acres  and  the 
right  to  a  college  township  thereby  lost. 

The  provisions  for  seminaries  of  learning  and  for  the  other  new  States 
and  Territories,  are  founl  in  an  act  of 'Congress  of  1604,  one  entifs 
township  being  reserved  for  that  purpose.  In  this  act  provi^uon  is 
nade  for  such  a  reservation  in  that  portion  of  the  Western  Territorf 
vhtch  is  now  Michigan. 

In  1817  the  administration  of  the  territorial  government  beinf 
fasted  in  a  Ooremor  and  Judges,  the  following  law  which  may  bo 
fiewed  as  a  curiosity  in  the  hititory  of  edue^icioa.  both  on  aeeonnt  of 
its  peculiarity  of  language  and  the  means  provided  for  its  support^ 
was  adopted.     It  was,  howerer,  no  unusnal  thing  at  that  early  day* 
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and  is  not  so  now,  in  many  of  the  State;',  to  provicie  for  the  cstab- 
Hshm^nt  of  literary  institution;:,  schools  and  colleges,  and  for  beneT^ 
olent  and  religious  enterprises  and  purposes,  by  the  organisation  of 
lotteries.  The  law  was  adopted  and  published  from  tbe  laws  of  tbt 
seyeh  original  Suites  mentioned  in  the  hist  clause,  by  reason  of  a 
provision  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  that  the  laws  which  the  Governor 
and  Judges  made  and  published,  both  eivll  and  crmiinal,  were  to  b« 
80  taken,  and  suited  to  the  cireumstanoes  of  the  Territor3%  and  repov- 
ted  lo  and  sanction^fd  by  Congress,  until  tln>  people  were  entitled  to 
the  organization  of  a  General  Assembly. 

An  act  to  fsr.iblwh  the  Catholepi^iomiiMi,  or  Univtrsity  of  MicIm- 

gjinia. 
'  Be  It  ^cted  by  the  Governor  and  the  Jwi<fv$  uj  the  Tetrlior^  of  Mkk* 
tgcuk,  That  there  shall  be  in  tbe  said  Territory  a  CflthoWprtet«>iDi«d,  of 
U^uviersitY,  denominated  the  Catholepistemi'id  or  University  of  Mieh- 
igania.  The  Catholepistemiad  or  University  of  Michlgania  shall  bt 
composed  of  thirteen  Didaxum,  or  Profes«jurship«;  first,  a  Didam,  ' 
or  Professorship  of  C^thotepiBtemta,  or  ttniverial  science,  tho  Didae- 
tof  or  professor  of  which  shall  be  President  of  the  Institution;  set- 
ond,  a  Didaxia  or  professorship  of  Anthropoglossica.  or  literatur« 
enabracing  all  the  Epistemum  or  sciences  relative  to  languagi-.;  third, 
a  Didaxia  or  professorship  of  MalhematicH)  or  Matbvmatics;  fourth, 
a  Didaxia  or  professorship  of  Physiognostica  or  Natural  History; 
fifth,  a  Didaxia  or  professorship  of  Physiosophica  or  Natural  Phi- 
loaophy;  sixth,  a  Didaxia  or  professorehip  of  Astronomia.  or  Astioo* 
om ;  64^venth,  a  Didaxia  or  profes.sorship  of  Chymia,  or  Chemistry; 
eigh.b,a  Didaxia  or  professorship  latuci.or  Medical  Sciences;  ninth, 
a  Didaxia  or  professorship  of  oeconomia,  or  economical  sciences; 
leotb,  a  Didaxia  or  professorship  of  £thica,  or  Ethical  SScienoes; 
e)eteDth»  a  Didaxia  or  professorship  of  Polemitactica,  or  Military 
Sciences;  twelfth,  a  Didaxia  or  professorship  of  Diegetic*,  or  Histor- 
leal  Sciencfis,  and  thirteenth,  a  Didaxia  or  professorship  of  lilnnceica,  ' 
Of  Intellectual  Sciences,  embracing  all  the  Epistemum  or  sciences 
relative  to  the  minds  of  anlmala,  to  the  human  mind,  to  spiritual . 
existence,  to  the  Deity,  and  to  Religion;  the  Didactor  or  professov 
of  which  shall  be  Vice  President  of  the  Institution.  The  Di- 
dflctors  or  professors  shall  be  appointed  and  eommissioned  by  the 
Governor.  There  shall  be  paid  from  the  Treasury  of  Michigan,  w 
quarterly  payments,  to  tbe  President  of  the  Institution,  ^nd  to  each 
Didactor  or  Professor,  an  annual  salary  to  be  from  time  to  time 
aseeitained  by  law.  More  than  one  Didaxia  or  professorship  may  be 
eonferred  upon  tbe  same  person.  The  President  and  Did  lectors,  or 
professors,. or  a  majority  of  them  assembled,  shall  have  power  to  reg- 
elate all  the  concerns  of  the  Institution,  to  enact  laws  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  sue,  to  be  si^ed.  to  acquire,  io  hold  and  to  aliene  property, 
real,  mixed  and  personal,  to  make,  to  use  and  to  alter  a  seal,  to  estab- 
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Ush  colkgcb,  academietii  schools,  librariefli  musaeums,  atbenoeumSi  Bo- 
temc  gardens,  labaratorios,  and  other  usefu}  literary  and  acientifioin- 
attttttions,  consonant  to  the  laws  of  the  Unated  States  of  America,  aod 
.of  Michigan,  and  to  appoint  officers,  inatractors  and  instructri.  in. 
among  and« throughout  the  various  counties,  cities,  towns,  townships, 
and  other  geographici'i)  divisions  of  Michigan.  Their  name  and  style 
as  a  corporation,  shall  be  "The  Catholepistemiad  or  Univursiij  ^f 
Michigania."  To  every  subordinate  insiructor  and  instruxlriz,  ap- 
pointed by  tiie  Catholepistemiad  or  University,  there  shall  be  paid  from 
the  treasury  of  Michigan,  in  quarterly  payments,  an  annual  salary,  (o 
be,  lirom  time  to  time,  ascertained  by  iaw.  Tne  existing  pubHc  taxes 
are  hereby  increased  fifteen  per  cent,;  and  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
present,  and  of  all  future  public  taxes  fifteen  per  cent,  are  appropriated 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Catholepistemiad  or  University.  The  Treasuntr 
^  Michigan  shall  keep  a  separate  account  of  the  Uoiveraity  fund. 
The  Catholepistemiad  or  University  may  prepare  and  draw  four  suc- 
cessive lotteries,  deducting  from  the  prizes  in  the  same  fifteen  per 
•ent.  for  the  benefit  of  the  Institution.  The  proceeds  of  the  prece- 
ding sources  of  revenue,  and  of  all  aubsequent,  sbail  be  applied,  in 
the  first  instfince.  to  the  acquisition  of  suitable  Inndsand  buildings, 
and  book.s,  libraries  and  apparatus,  and  afterwards  to  such  purposes 
as  shall  be,  from  time  to  time,  by  htw  directed.  The  Honorarmm  fbr 
a  course  of  lectures,  shall  not  exceed  fifteen  dollars:  for  classical 
instruction,  ten  dollars  a  quarter,  and  for  ordinary  instruction,  six 
dollars  a  quarter.  If  the  Judges  of  the  court  of  any  county,  or  a 
majority  of  them,  shall  certify  t4iat  th<^  parent  or  guardian  of  any 
person  has  not  adequate  means  to  defray  the  expense  of  suitahle 
instruction,  and  that  the  same  ought  to  be  a  public  charge,  tlie  hon- 
orarium shall  be  paid  from  the  Treasury  of  Michigan.  An  annual 
repoHof  the  state,  concerns,  and  tnmsaotions  of  the  laatitutkiii,  shall 
be  laid  before  the  legislative  power  for  the  time  being..  This  law  or 
any  part  of  it,  may  be  repealed  by  the  legislative  power,  for  the  time 
bemg.  Made,  adopted  and  published  from  the  laws  of  seven  of  the 
original  States,  to  wit:  the  States  of  Connecticut,  Massachuaeftlfc, 
New,  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  aa  far  as 
jieceasarv  and  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  Michigan,  at  Detroit^ 
an  Tuesday  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
•oe  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventeen. 

WILLIAM  WOODBBIDGE, 
Secretary  of  Mkkigan^  and  at ^rreseiU  acting  Governor  thertof, 

A.  B.  WOODWARD, 
PretHling  Judge  of  t^e  Sfiprem9  CoUti  ^  the  Territory  of  MiMgam. 
.     '  JOHN  GRIFFIN, 

One  of  th^  Judges  of  the  Terrilory  of  Michigan, 

I  beneby  oerttfy  the  above  and  foregoing  to  be  a  true  Copy  of  tbc 
eriginal«  now  of  record  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  on 
pages  52  and  53  of  the  Executive  Records  of  Michigan. 

R.  R.  GIBSON, 
DepHfy  Secretary  of  State. 
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In  the.  same  year  that  this  territorial  law  was  enacted  and  puV- 
Mshed,  three  sections  of  land  were  granted  to  the  '^College  of  Detroit' 
by  th«!  treaty  imde  at  Fort  Meigs.  For  the  purposes  of  a  seminary 
of  learning  therefore,  there  were  at  this  time  two  sources  of  revenue; 
that  derived  from  the  grant  of  one  township  and  that  derived  from 
Ibe  treaty. 

In  1818,  the  first  sales  of  public  lands  were  made  in  Michigan. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  not  then  located  the  edllege 
townships.  In  \S\9  Gov.  Wuodbridge  was  sent  from  the  Territorj 
ta  the  first  delegate  in  Congress,  and  gave  his  attention  to  the  &ab- 
jeet  with  a  view  to  eause  the  loe  ition.  The  result  of  his  ezaminotioa 
was  a  conviction  that  in  consequence  of  the  r^pid  sales  then  making 
there  did  not  remain  within  the  district  designnted  by  the  law  of 
1804,  any  one  entire  township  of  good  lands  upon  which  the  location 
eould  be  made.  The  session  was  too  far  advanced  to  secure  the 
passage  of  a  law  to  remedy  the  evil«  and  in  1820  Gov.  W.  resigned 
bis  seat  in  Congress. 

In  1821,  an  act  was  promulgated  and  adopted  by  the  Governor 
and  Juiges,  establishing  a  UirivBRsrrr  "for  the  purpose  of  edacatiog 
youth."  It  was  to  be  placed  under  the  management,  direction  and 
government  of  twenty-one  trusleea.  of  whom  the  Governor  of  the 
'Territory  was  always  to  be  one,  by  virtue  of  bis  office.  The  first 
trustees  named  in  the  act  were  the  Governor,  John  Biddle»  Nicb- 
•las  Bolvin,  Daniel  Le  Roy,  Christian  Clemens,  Willi*m  H.  Put- 
knff,  John  Anderson,  John  Hunt,  Charles  Lamed,  Gabriel  Rbhard, 
John  B.  Williams,  Solomon  Sibley,  John  Monteith,  Henry  J.  Hunt, 
John  I*  Leib,  Peter  J.  Desnoyers,  Austin  E.  Wing.  William  Wood- 
bridge,  Benjamin  Stead,  Philip  Lecuyer  and  William  Brown. 

Section  five  of  this  act  provided  that  the  trustees  might  from  tims 
to  time  VTAnusB  SUCH  ooLLBOEB,  A0ADBMIC8  AVD  SCHOOLS  depend- 
ing upon  the  University,  as  they  might  think  proper;  made  it  the 
duty  of  the  trustees  to  visit  and  inspect  such  colleges,  sc^demies  and 
aehools  to  eiamine  into  fhe  state  and  system  of  education  and  dis- 
sipline  therein,  and  to  make  a  yearly  report:  la  ordain  rules  for  tha 
government  of  the  iistltution  not  inconsistent  with  the  liws  of  the 
United  6lA  es  or  of  the  Territory,  and  to  appoint  a  president  and 
professois  and  to  remove  them  at  pleasure.    A  president  was  to  be 
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•pfobtod  wiUioai  waitiog  uatii  the  sUite  of  the  fiinds  would  tllov 
|he  ettoblubneDt  of  a  college.  Penooe  of  ertrj  leligioot  deoomi- 
Mlion  were  capable  of  being  elected  titMteeti  and  no  peivon,  preii^ 
itmit  profe88or»  insinictor  or  popil  was  to  be  refused  admittance  far 
Ua  contcientious  persuasion  in  matters  of  religion. 

The  corporation  had  control  and  management  of  the  township  of 
land  granted  bj  the  act  of  1804,  and  of  the  three  sections  granted 
m  the  college  of  Detroit  by  the  treaty  of  Furt  Meigs  in  1817,  and 
abo  were  entitled  to  ail  property,  rights  and  credits  of  the  corpora* 
lion  established  by  the  act  to  establish  a  **Catholepislemiad/'  which 
act  was  repealed. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  tnistees»  Oot«  Woodbridge 
disclosed  to  the  board  the  result  of  his  preYious  inquiries  and  waa 
appointed  one  of  a  committee  to  memorialize  Congress  in  relation  to 
ibe  lands.  A  memorial  was  drawn  up  by  him,  adopted  by  the  trua- 
lees,  and  a  copy  laid  before  the  LegtslatiTe  Council  which  held  ill 
first  session  in  the  Terntory.  It  was  transmitted  with  their  approval 
to  Congress  In  1 824.  Thia  document,  which  may  be  found  at  length 
in  the  journal  of  Congress  for  thnt  year,  embodies  the  moCiTea 
which  led  to  a  location  of  the  township  in  detached  sections,  rather 
Ihau  in  an  entire  township. 

The  evils  resulting  from  the  separate  interests,  adverse  to  tha  gen> 
«ral  interests  of  the  State  and  of  the  institution,  which  could  hardly 
Ml  to  grow  up,  by  embodying  together  in  one  county  and  neighbor- 
kood,  so  large  a  number  of  lessees  (for  at  this  time  no  thought  waa 
eutertained  of  selling  these  lands  in  fee,)  had  been  witnessed  by  the 
veRiorialist  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and^formed  a  leading  conakteratioB 
fnr  locating  the  land  in  separate  tracts. 

Tha  petition  of  the  trustees  was  attended  to  with  leal  and  fidelity, 
ky  the  late  Ausnv  B.  Wnro,  and  through  his  earnest  efforts,  a  second 
liwnship  was  appropriated  for  Unirersity  purposes,  both  to  be  loca- 
ted in  detached  tracts.  An  addidon  was  made  to  our  University 
lands  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Fort  Wayne.  The  Catholie  rea- 
idents  of  the  city  of  Detroit  were  desirous  of  obtaining  land  to  aid 
li  the  building  of  a  church.  This  wish  was  complied  with  in  the 
aiecutlon  of  the  treaty,  by  Oeneral  Cavs,  with  the  condhion  that  an- 
aiher  tract  should  be  granted  fur  the  benefit  of  general  educatioiL 
Thia  treaty  waa  confirmed  and  the  grants  sanctioned. 
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^  CHasetcal  and  evening  sdiools  were  established  in  the  city  of  De^ 
Iroit,  M  eariy  as  ISSS,  by  private  teachers,  and  a  Laneasteiiaa  sohooi 
was  kept  as  part  of  the  University,  but  no  law  was  passed  to  profMe 
for  asysiom  of  common  or  primary  schools,  until  1827,  fotir  years 
after  the  organization  ofHhe  legislative  council  This  act  provided 
that  every  township  containing  fifty  inhabitaiiti>  or  houeehoiders, 
should  provide  themselves  with  a  schoolmaster,  of  good  morals,  to 
teach  children  to  read  and  write,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  English 
and  French  language,  as  well  fm  in  aiithmedc,  orthography  and  de- 
cent behavior,  for  such  terms  of  time  as  shall  be  equivalent  to  six 
months  for  one  school  in  each  year;  every  township  containing  one 
hundred  families  or  householders,  for  an  increased  length  of  time; 
and  to  provide  in  addition,  a  schoolmaster  or  teacher  to  instruct  child- 
ren in  the  English  language.  Every  township  contauiing  two  hund- 
red families  or  householders,  was  to  be  provided  with  a  grammar 
aehoolmaiiter  of  good  morals,  well  instructed  in  the  Latin,  French  and 
'English  languages. 

For  neglect  of  any  township  to  procure  and  support  sueh  teacher 
as  was  required  for  the  various  lengths  of  timc»  the  township  tnonr- 
red  a  penalty  in  proportion,  from  iifty  to  one  hundred  and  ifty  dol- 
lars; and  the  penalty  was  to  be  levied  by  warrant  from  the  oooct, 
upon  the  tnhabitanta  of  the  deficient  township,  ^nd  was  oppropriated 
ibr  the  use  of  such  schools  as  had  complied  with  the  law,  and  whose 
fireumstances  most  required  such  assii^tance. 

The  inhabitants  were  toohoosc  dvit  perboiui  within  their  towa^hif , 
4iB  itt8pect<M*s  of  common  schools,  who  posscHsed  simil-ir  powers  \p 
Ihese  officers  at  the  pitrsent  time. 

The  inhabitants  voted  at  the  annual  raeetingfc  to  raise  such  sums 
of  money  upon  the  polls  and  nvtoable  estates,  within  the  respeotivc 
townships,  for  the  snppprt  and  maintenance  of  a  scho\ilma3ter^  ^ 
teach  youth  to  read,  write  and  cipher,  as  a  majority  deemed  expe- 
dient; to  be  assessed  and  collected  at  the  same  time  and  in  tlie  same 
manner  with  the  township  and  oouuty  taxes;  the  moneys  wei:e  ap- 
portioned by  the-  supervisor  and  township  clerk,  according  la  thenum- 
ber  of  children  between  the  ages  of  live  and  soventoeu,  as  appeared 
by  a  ofUflus  of  lIh-  district,  taken  under  oaih  by.  one  or  more  of  the 
Wnsteeji  of  th-  s^-houl,  who  \v,..re  appoint*  d  in  rach  H  the  districts. 
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9he  intm«y»  wore  to  be  applied  exclu^^ively  in  paying  tiio  WHi^et  of 
Ike  teacher  or  schoolmaster.  But  the  Uw  did  not  ^pply  to  any  town- 
ship which  At  an  annual  meeting,  declared  by  a  *' two-thirds  vote 
that  thoy  would  not  comply  wiih  the  act.*' 

Sbotion  fiix  of  this  act  relates  to  proc^'edings  after  ilie  formation  ot 
a  school  district,  and  also  to  tho  power  of  the  inhabitants  to  vote  tax 
and  the  manner  of  it8  collection,  and  is  deemed  to  be  of  auffioient 
interest,  bein^r  the  tirst  school  law,  and  adapted  to  a  state  of  thmgB 
so  difteront  from  our  present  condition  ms  a  StAtc,  to  be  inserted  at 
length: 

Sec.  <>.  Thai  whenever  any  townsliip  in  thii«  territory  slinll  be  di- 
vided into  school  district^i,  according  to  the  directions  of  this  acl«  it 
shall  be  the  duly  of  one  of  the  inspectors  of  ^said  township,  within 
twenty  days  after,  to  make  a  notice  in  writing,  dc^ciibing  said  dist- 
rict^ and  appointing  a  tifne  and  place  for  the  first  district  meeting, 
and  deliver  said  writing  to  some  one  of  the  freeholders  or  inhabitants, 
liable  to  pay  taxes,  residing  in  said  district,  whose  duty  it  sholl  be  be 
.aotifv  each  frceholdei  or  inhabitant  i-esiding  in  said  district,  qualified 
(lb  aforesaid,  by  reading  such  notice  in  the  hearing  of  each  such 
freeholder  or  inhabitant,  or  leaving  a  copy  thereof  at  the  place  of  his 
abode,  at  least  six  days  before  the  time  of  such  meeting;  and  if  any 
such  freeholder  or  inhabitant  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  give  Fuch  no- 
tice, he  shall  pay  a  Hne  of  five  dollars,  to  be  rccovei*ed  in  the  same 
manner,  and  for  the  same  use  as  i»  provided  in  the  third  section  of 
thh  act.  Such  district  meeting  shall  have  power,  when  so  convened, 
by  the  major  part  of  tho  persons  so  met,  to  adjourn  from  time  to 
time,  M  ocoasif  n  rosy  require,  and  to  fix  on  a  time  and  place  to  kold 
.their  future  annual  meeting,  which  annual  meeting  they  are  hereby 
authorized  and  required  to  hold,  and  to  alter  and  change  the  time 
and  place  of  holding  such  annnal  meeting,  as  they  or  a  majority  of 
Ihem,  at  any  legal  meeting,  may  think  proper*  And  at  such  first 
meeting,  or  at  any  future  meeting,  the  said  freeholders  and  inhabit- 
ants, or  a  majority  of  them  so  met,  are  hereby  authorized  and  em- 
powered 10  appoint  a  moderator  for  the  time  being,  to  designate  a  gite 
NHT  their  school  house,  to..vote  a  tax  on  the  resident  inhabitants  of 
duch  district,  as  a  majority  present  shall  deem  sufficient,  to  purchase 
a  suitable  site  for  their  school  house,  and  build,  keep  in  repair,  and 
furnish  it  with  nece^^ary  foel  and  appendages;  also  to  choose  three 
Orostees  to  mane£*e  the  concerns  of  said  district,  whose  duty  it  shaJI 
be  to  build  and  ke  -p  in  repair  their  school  house,  and  from  time  to 
Ume,  as  occasion  m;iy  require,  to  agree  with  and  employ  instructors, 
and  to  pay  them:  also  to  choose  one  district  clerk,  to  keep  the  records 
and  doings  of  said  meeting,  whose  doings  shall  be  good  in  law,  who 
shall  be  qualified  by  oath  or  affirmation,  as  the  several  township 
•lerks  arc;  likewise  one  collector,  who  shall  have  the  srime  p  'wer 
«Bd  authority,  and  have  the  same  fees  for  collecting,  and  be  subject 
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Id  the  nnme  rules,  regnlntions  and  duties,  as  respects  the  bo^inea^  of 

the  dUirict.  which  by  Ihw  appertaineth  to  the  collectors  of  town^hipa 
10  ihis  territory;  and  ihesaiJ  trustees,  clerks  and  collectors  shall  not 
be  compelled  to  serve  more  lh>)n  one  year  at  ahy  one  time;  and  ft 
•hull  be  the  further  duty  of  ttie  trustees  of  each  district,  as  soon  as 
.  nay  be,  nfter  the  trustees  have  voted  a  tax,  to  make  a  rate  bill  or 
tax  lists  which  Khali  r»iise  the  sum  voted,  with  four  cents  on  a  dollar 
for  colWcior's  fees,  on  all  the  taxable  inhabitants  of  said  district^ 
ftgreelibly  to  the  levy  on  which  the  township  tax  was  levied  the  pre- 
•edm*^  ye  ir«  and  annex  to  the  said  lax  list  or  rate  bill,  a  warrant, 
which  warrant  shall  be  substantially  as  followeth: 
County  of  / 

s  ' 

To  ,  Collector  of  the  district,  in  the  town  of 
,  in  the  county  aforesaid.  Greeting:—  In  the  name  of  the 
United  Stales  of  America,  you  are  hereby  required  nnd  commanded 
io  collfct  from  each  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  district,  the  several 
sums  of  money  written  opposite  to  the  ORmes  of  each  of  SHid  inhabi- 
tants Jn  l'^«  annexed  t  »x  list,  and  within da3'9,  «fter  receiving  this 

warrant,  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  money  by  you  collected,  into  the 
bands  of  the  trustees  of  s-iid  district  or  some  one  of  them,  and  take 
their  or  his  receipt  therefor.  And  if  any  one  or  more  of  said  inhabi- 
tants shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  the  sum,  you  are  hereby  further 
•ommanded  to  levy  on  tlie  goods  nnd  chattels  of  each  delinquent, 
mod  make  sale  thereof,  accordinjir  to  law.  Given  under  our  hands 
and  seals,  this .  day  of  182  . 

[l.  B.J  >  Trustees.  • 

Id  18*2^  Congress  authorised  the  Governor  and  Couneil  to  take 
•bargR  of  the  school  sections,  to  protect  tbem  from  waste  and  injurj* 
and  to  provide  by  law  for  leasing  theoL  In  1833  the  school  law  of 
1828  was  repealed  and  another  act  passed,  which  provided  fer  the 
flection  of  three  commissioners  of  schools  and  ten  inspectors,  whose 
Aities  were  similar  to  those  of  inspeotors  under  the  present  law. 
They  were  charged  with  the  protection  of  section  10,  with  power  Io 
kase  and  manage  if,  in  whatever  manner  they  deemed  best  calcula- 
led  to  enhance  its  value.  Any  moneys  arising  from  snob  care  and 
Wianagemf  nt  were  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  common  schools. 
The  mode  of  taxation  to  build  a  school  hou<«e,  after  a  majority  of  tho 
inhabitants  approved  of  the  estimate  of  expense,  was  similar  to  later 
protisions,  requiring  the  directors  ol  districts  to  obtain  a  transcript 
of  so  much  of  the  last  assessment  roll  of  the  township  as  related  to 
bis  district^  and  to  add  to  it  all  the  property  of  persons  who  had  bo- 
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•ome  residentu,  and  of  resident)  who  bad  purchMed  siiiAe  tlie  last 
taaesisment  roll  wns  madi*. 

A  bttmaoe  proTision  of  the  law  gavo  diMretion  to  diredom,  when* 
tTer  there  was  within  any  distrief,  any  poor  and  indigent  person 
unable  to  pay  for  the  instruction  of  his  or  her  children,  or  where 
tbere  were  poor  children  withoot  parents,  to  order  such  children  to 
be  instrucled  at  the  school,  and  the  expense  of  such  instruction  was 
defrayed  by  tax  upon  the  property  of  the  district. 

This  law  gave  authority , to  the  severol  commissioners  of  adjoining 
townships  to  constitute  and  establish  conjointly  school  dtstrieta  on 
the  line  dividing  such  townships.  It  also  antboriced  the  appoint- 
Bientof  some  person,  by  the  governor  of  the  territory,  as  "Superin- 
tendent of  common  schools/*  who  bad  authoriry  to  take  supervision 
of  section  10,  and  all  fractional  sections  for  the  use  of  schools,  where 
trustees  or  commissioners  hai  not  been  chosen.  The  directors  of 
districts  were  to  report  to  the  Superintendent,  the  whole  number  of 
scholars  taught  in  the  district  for  three  months,  and  any  additional 
Ihne,  together  with  the  amount  of  moneys  received  from  the  commis* 
aioners.  It  was  made  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  to  report  an- 
nnally  to  the  Legislative  Council,  the  number  of  f^cbolars  taught  the 
condition  of  the  school  lands,  suits  or  actions  brought,  and  moneys 
arising  from  this  and  other  sources,  and  whatever  else  might  to  him 
appear  necessary,  concerning  the  lands  and  the  condition  of  the 
aebools. 

In  1835^  the  same  year  in  which  the  law  waa  passed  to  form  a 
constitution  and  state  government,  an  amendment  to  the  act  of  1838, 
nade  it  the  duty  of  the  school  commissioners  to  make  yearly  divi* 
dends  of  all  moneys  coming  into  their  hands  by  virtue  of  their  office, 
far  rents  or  damages  done  to  section  10,  and  distribate  and  pay  over 
Ibc  amovnt  to  the  directors,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars 
taught,  according  to  the  provisiona  of  the  law  of  1 833.  This  amend- 
»ent  repeale<^the  sections  of  the  previous  act  relating  to  the  Super- 
iiiendent,  and  provided  for  his  appointment  by  the  Governor,  by  and 
'vhh  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legislature,  with  the  same  powers 
and  duties  as  before. 

During  the  year  [1835,]  the'  people  of  the  Territory  adopted  a 
Mlithntion  and  formed  a  Btatc  government    The  ordinance  of  the 
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ctmvesiioa  ^ubmUtcd  to  Congrehi)  thc^  following  propoi^itiotis  iu  rela- 
tion to  educational  funds: 

First.  That  section  numbered  sixteen  in  every  township  of  the 
publio  lands,  and  where  snch  section  has  been  sold  or  otherwise  di|- 
poBed  of,  other  l&nds  equivalent  thereto,  and  as  contiguous  as  mar 
be,  shall  be  granted  to  the  State  for  the  use  of  schools. 

Second,  'i  hat  }he  £eventj-two  sections  of  land  set  apart  and  re- 
served for  tho  use  and  support  of  a  university  by  an  act  of  Oongre^b 
approved  on  the  twentieth  day  of  May.  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
six,  entitled  "an  act  concerning  a  seminary  of  learning  in  the  Territory 
of  Michigan,"  are  hereby  granted  and  cpnveyed  to  the  State,  to  be 
appropriated  solely  to  the  use  and  support  of  such  university,  in  such 
manner  as  the  Legislature  may  prescribe;  And  provided  aho,  Thut 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  impair  or  affect 
in  any  way  the  rights  of  any  person  or  persons  claiming  any  of  said 
seventy -two  sections  of  land,  under  contract  or  grant  from  said  uni- 
versity. 

These  proposition.^  became  sub^quently  a  part  of  the  ordinance 
admitting  Michigan  into  the  Union  and  form  the  basis  upon  which 
rests  the  <.  duciaional  system  of  the  State.  Previous  to  the  admisaiou 
of  Michigmi,  the  other  States  of  the  Northwest  Territory  took  the 
grant  of  i\\(;  hchf^oi  section  "to  each  township  reapectivdy  in  the  Stale 
for  the  usti  of  schools."  or  *'to  the  State  for  the  use  of  ^A^  xnluMa^ 
of  (he  iownship  for  the  use  of  schools."  The  difficulties  under  which 
these  states  had  labored  in  making  the  fund  available  and  efikctiTe 
for  educational  purposes,  were  avoided  in  the  ordinance  admitting 
Michigan  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  and  the  foundation  was  laid  for 
a  better  order  of  things,  the  resuUs  of  which  have  been  witaeased 
with  abundant. satisfaction  during  the  sixteen  years  of  its  existence. 
In  no  other  State  of  the  Union,  under  all  circumstance^  has  education 
been  so  amply  and  abundantly  su.stained  by  a  sure  and  steadily  in- 
creasing fund.  This  great  advantage  has  been  secured,  as  facts  will 
demonstrate,  from  two  causes:  the  taking  of  the  grant  to  the  State 
to  be  appropriuied  to  the  use  of  all  the  schools  of  the  State,  and  to 
the  constitutional  provision  subsequently  adopted,  creating  a  distinct 
and  sepal-ate  dcpartmc^nt  of  public  instruction. 

A  question  involving  a  claim  of  great  magnitude,  howcvor,  h^ 
been  raised  as  to  the  subsequent  and  existing  rights  of  the  inhabi- 
Un\M  of  townships  under  the  ordinance  <^  Congress,  in  con- 
sequence of  tlie  alleged  departure  from  its  original  terms.   Duringjtkc 
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seattorial  tenn  of  Got.  Woodbridge  in  the  Ctmgrtns  of  the  United 
StAtcs,  he  eloquently  and  ably  maintained  the  right  and  jastiee  of 
alnnherclaiin  on  Congress  in  behalf  of  the  indiWdoal  tnhabitanis 
of  township,  and  at  three  different  sesoons  introduced  and  got 
stfeeessfally  through  the  Senate  a  bill  granting  a  million  and  a 
hilf  of  aeres  of  land  to  the  State,  suataining  it  before  that  body  on 
the  ground  of  a  want  of  fair  equivalent  for  the  rights  of  taxation 
w&ieh  the  8(ate  had  given  up  in  the  adoption  of  the  ordinance  of 
admiseioD,  stiU  leartng  untouched  alt  question  of  compensation  to  the 
inMabitants  respectively  of  the  several  townships.  The  question 
niny  yet  m  the  view  of  many/beeome  important  to  Miehigan  and 
oHier  States^,  which  have  been  admitted  under  simildr  provisions. 
SItould  it  become  so  or  not,  k  if;  a  subject  which  dewrves  to  be  gen- 
eiaBy  understood,  or  at  all  events  not  lost  sight  of,  m  a  part  of  tlie 
liMbry  of  our  legislation.  The  substance  of  the  ground  thoa  as- 
sumed h,  thiit  the  provision  of  the  oidinance  of  the  Congress  of  1786) 
aaotrats  to  a  solemn  covenant  with  each  purchaser  and  settler  thai 
he  should  be  forever  entitled  to  the  usufiruot  of  that  fund,  with  the 
otter  settlers  in  the  township,  as  a  means  of  educating  ihetr  children 
unAin  9U€k  township;  that  every  man  who  buys  a  lot  of  land  and 
pays  for  it,  buys  with  it  the  ru^ht  to  his  proportion  of  the  use  of  sec- 
tion 16^  within  his  tctonship,  establishing  thereby  a  claim  of  great 
KOkgnitude  in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  surveyed  township; 
tSat  the  right  to  taxation  is  a  right  which  no  State  may  surrender  or 
abrogate;  that  if  the  right  may  be  commuted  for  or  surrendered  for 
'an  equ9v<Ueni,  no  just  equivalent  has  been  rendered,  and  nothing 
gtfbed  but  what  was  before  guaranteed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
toirnships;  that  the  equitable  and  available  right — the  use — the 
beneficiary  interest  m  it  had  passed  from  Congress;  that  ib  the  case 
of  Michigan,  Congress  had  resumed  that  which  it  had  before  ftold, 
to  the  purchasers  of  its  wild  lands,  as  if  it  Were  an  equivalent  for  the 
surrender  by  the  State  of  the  brightest  jewel  of  its  sovereignty — the 
right  of  taxatiota — no  matter  how  the  State  may  have  been  required 
to. dispose  of  these  lands;  in  short  that  the  resulting  rights  of  the 
people  of  the  townships  were  the  same,  as  if  it  were  a  ces^between 
two  individuals,  where  either  the  second  conveyance  by  the  trustee 
would  be  pronounced  void,  or  an  adequate  indemnity  for  the  right 
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Ukeo,  would  be  decreed.  The  eonstderatioiis  howoveri  whbb  ift^ 
dace  I  tbe  action  of  tbe  conTention  which  gave  its  assent  to  tha 
ordiaaBce  of  admis^oa  embra^^ing  the  gi-an(  of  the  school  lands  t^ 
Ibe  State,  were  based  wpoa  tbe  ii  ^ht  of  experieoce  afforded  ia  the 
edncatiooal  history  of  the  other  States  ef  the  North  West.  Th# 
fibUes  of  Ohio,  Icdiona  and  Illinois  had  reserved  the  grant  to  the 
iababitaats  of  the  township;,  such  inbabitaDts  exercisiog  over  (lie 
seetioQ  16  the  duties  and  powers  of  a  landlord,  and  disposing  of  H 
bj  vote;  soeh  maajgement  requiring  a  multiplioity  of  officers  witk- 
ottt  any  identity  of  purpose,  and  witboot  *the  authority  or  means  Ift 
csoBolidate  their  action  to  prodnoe  an  equal  amount  of  benefit  to  aH 
tbo  eiliietts.  Tbe  history  of  tbe  Vdacational  sffairs  of  these  StatM 
aSsrded  praetieal  evidonee»  [even  if  it  was  a  doubtful  assumptiiMi 
dMt  these  States  possessed  tbo  right  to  t^ie  the  grant  to  the  StsleJ  . 
that  tbo  mtiu^iesBent  and  diaposilioB  of  these  sections  by  tbe  inbabi- 
Innls  of  tbe  townships  was  a  soui^  of  dtfficuHyy  embarrassment  and 
expense,  fatal  to  tbe  success  of  any  educational  achievement  worthy 
of  tbe  people,  or  productive  to  them  of  the  greatest  amount  of  good* 

Such  considerations  afford  satisfactory  grounds  for  the  action  of 
our  own  Convention,  in  submitting  aifferent  terms  to  Congress  for  its 
assent,  and  to  the  people  for  their  sanction.  In  t«|king  the  grant  to 
the  Stite,  it  avoided  a  muliiplicity  of  officers  otherwise  located  in 
diffisrent  counties  it  contributed  snd  is  still  contributing  in  an 
unexampled  manner  to  the  education  of  all  the  youth  of  the  whole 
State;  it  has  saved  many  townships  from  asking  legislative  aid^ 
whole  tbe  school  section  was  unavailable,  either  from  prior  locations  , 
by  actual  settlers,  as  was  the  case  in  the  counties  of  Wayne,  Msconfc 
Skttd  Monroe,  or  where  the  section  was  covered  with  heavy  timber* 
which  prolonged  the  event  of  its  being  cleared  for  a  series  of  years; 
nod  in  many  instances,  saving  not  only  time,  labor  snd  expense,  bnl 
the  means  of  education  itselC  to  the  inhabitanu  of  those  townships 
where  the  section  wss  entirely  unavailable  from  natural  csuses,  and 
lelieving  tbe  inbabitanta  in  such  cases  from  the  management  of 
equivalent  sections,  at  a  distance  from  their  townships. 

In  Ukinf  the  grant  to  the  State,  there  was  a  higher  principle  of 
equity  involved  in  relation  to  the  whole  people,  than  would  have  ob- 
tained,'had  Congress  refused  its  assent  to  tbe  terms  demanded  in  the 
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ordinaQce  of  the  Conrention.  If  the  originn]  faith  of  Congreu 
■light  be  con  iderei  a  4  pledged  to  the  towoshipft,  previous  to  th# 
adoption  of  our  constitutiao,  ihe  inhabitants  bj  their  votes  in  adop* 
tin^  that  iostnimeat,  decided  in  fnvor  of  a  consolidation  of  the  fund 
attd  its  manngf^ment  by  the  legislature,  for  the  common  benefit  of  aH 
die  toifoships.  Mor  was  such  policy  rendered  less  soand  by  the 
adaption  of  a  ay-tMU  which  avoided  the  repeated  applications  tf 
Congreat  which  have  arisen  in  other  States,  and  whrch  left  all  quea* 
iions  connected  wi;h  these  1  inds,  to  be  settled  by  Congress  and  Cht 
Sfaite»ia  its  aovereign  capacity,  rather  than  by  township  junsdictH»% 
•ttbor  lioate  in  thf  ir  wiH  and  power,  to  the  higher  and  more  geueni 
■iterests  of  the  whole  people. 

The  step  Ibua  aaHy  taken  by  the  Old  Coagress,  which  so  mate*- 
rialiy  aided  in  increasing  the  settlement  of  the  western  country,  and 
ptovidiQ^  it  with  the  permanent  means  of  education,  haa  been  fol** 
lowed  by  Gjagress  in  later  days,  in  providing  for  territorial  govern- 
nientj.  For  the  government  of  Oregon,  two  sections  were  set  apsri 
for  school  purposes.  The  grant  of  an  additional  school  section  td 
ibe  new  territories  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Robert  J.  Walker,  whib 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States),  and  his  comprehen- 
mve  and  liberal  views  of  the  subject,  are  worthy  of  a  place  upon  the 
record  of  the  future  educational  history  of  the  United  States. 

'*  This  grant  to  each  of  the  new  States,"  says  Mr.  Walker  in  his  report 
Co  Congress,  *'of  one  section  of  the  public  lands  in  each  township,  wal 
daaigned  to  secure  the  benefit  of  education  to  all  the  children  of  that 
township.  This  object  haa  failed  to  a  great  extent,  because  one  sec*- 
tion  in  tne  centre  of  a  township,  six  miles  squHrc,  is  too  distant  from 
many  of  the  sections  to  furnish  a  school  to  which  all  C'*n  resort,  and 
beoAuae  as  a  pecuniary  provisbn  it  is  inadequate.  The  grant  of  OM. 
aeolion  for  every  seciiuu  in  sunh  Quarter  towp^hip  would  be.sufficieat» 
whilst  the  central  location  would  be  adJHcent  to  every  other  seciiom 
in  such  qu  «rter  township,  bringing  the  schno!  house  within  the  inr- 
mediate  vicinage  of  every  child  wiihin  its  limits.  Congresa.  toaom* 
extent,  adopted  the  reo«MnmendHtion  of  mraniing  two  school  sectiooi 
insCead  of  one,  for  education  in  Oregon,  hut  even  thus  extended,  tha 
gnuftt  is  sliU  inadequate  in  amount,  whilst  the  location  is  too  reaiota 
for  a  school  which  all  can  attend.  This  subject  is  again  presenteA 
to  Cont^ress,  with  the  recommendation  that  it  shall  be  extended  te 
Oalifornia  and  Ne^  Mexico,  and  al^o  to  the  other  new  states  aad 
territories  eompo-ing  the  public,  domain.  Even  as  a  subject  of  rcf  • 
«iiae»  such  grants  would  more  than  refund  their  value  to  the  govera- 
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meat,  as  each  quarter  township  U  composed  of  nioc  stctioas,  of 
which  the  central  seoUoa  would  be  gruited.  for  schools,  and  «aoh  of 
the  remaining  eight  sections  would  be  adjacent  to  that  granted.  Tbt 
eight  settions  thus  located,  and  each  adjoining  a  school  section  would 
be  of  greater  valce  than  when  separated  by  many  miles  frooi  suck 

Sortaaities»  and  the  tbirtj-two  ^sections  of  one  entire  township 
ud  bring  a  larger  price  to  the  government  than  thirty-five  sections 
out  of  thirty-sijc,  when  one  section  only,  so  remote  from  the  rest, 
was  granted  for  such  a  purpose.  The  public  domain  would  then  be 
settled  at  an  eu-lier  period,  and  yielding  larger  prodaets,  ihm  soon 
augment  our  exports  and  iinports,  with  a  correspondent  increase  of 
revenue  from  duties. 

■  "The  greater  diffusion  of  education  would  increase  the  power  ol 
Mud  and  knowledge  applied  to  our  industrial  pnnsuits*  and  augment 
in  this  wa^  also,  the  products  and  wealth  of  the  notion.  Each  State 
is  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  every  other,  for  the  representa- 
IhNM  of  the  whole,  regulate  by  their  votes,  the  Measures  of  the  Union^ 
which' must  be  happy  aud  prosperous  in  })roportiQn  as  itb  councils  are 
goiJed  by  more  enlightened  views,  resulting  from  the  more  universal 
diffusion  of  Lionr,  and  Kkowlbi>ge  and  Edpcation.'* 

These  arc  the  sentiments  of  a  great  Statesman,  speaking  of  eds- 
QalioDi  and  the  means  of  its  permanent  support  and  spread,  as  the. 
main  spring  of  national  progress  and  greatness  in  its  intimate  eon- 
ueetion  not  only  with  the  intellectual  power,  but  with  the  wealth  of. 
the  country  applied  to  its  industrial  pursuits.  But  the  *'  failure  m 
the  object  of  the  gr^nf  is  attributable  in  a  great  degree  to  other 
eauses  than  to  those  assigned  by  Mr.  Walker.  The^  causes  have 
consisted  in  the  manner  of  taking  the  grant  and  in  the  want  of  a  ••- 
|wrate  officer  of  publie  instmotioii,  with  general  superviaion  of  fte 
mbject  of  education.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  fisulure  in  othtr 
States,  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Walker  do.  not  apply  in  this  respect  te 
cttr  condition  of  things,  but  furnish  a  strong  argument  in  support  of 
the  action  of  our  own  State  in  taking  the  grant  to  itself,  whatever 
daim  may  be  supposed  to  arise  in  favor  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
liwnshipa. 

.  Facts  demonstrate  that  there  has  been  no  such  thing  as/crt^nre  in 
MiCfHiOAK,  in  the  object  of  the  grant,  either  as  a  pecuniary  proviaioft. 
or  as  a  means  of  affording  the  blessings  of  general  education.  On 
the  other  hand,  comparison  may  be  challenged  in  this  respect,  vrith 
the  educational  system  and  progress  of  any  other  State  in  the  n»- 
ioD.     Our   fund  for  the  support  of  primary  schools,  after  a  lapse  of 
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<m\j  fifteen  years  of  our  ezistenoe  as  a  State,  amountiBg  to  nearly  a 
nnliion  of  dollars,  the  interest  of  which,  with  a  principal  rapidly  ac- 
cruing from  the  sales  of  the  lands  granted  for  the  purpose,  is  annually 
distributed  throughout  the  whole  State,  affording  aid  to  all  section^ 
for  the  purpose  of  instruction,  whfte  the  school  system  itself  is  maet* 
ing  the  educational  wants  of  all,  and  succes^fdlly  carrying  forward 
the  objects  of  the  great  mission,  it  is  destined  to  accomplish. 

The  manner  of  the  grant  bemg  ixed  by  the  assent  of  OoagrSK 
and  the  people  of  Michigan,  the  next  question  of  historical  impor- 
tance, is  the  adoption  of  the  Constitutionax  FBOvipiONa  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
first  Convention  have  not  been  pfeserved,  so  as  to  be  accessible  to 
l^ublic  iaspection.  There  was,  however,  no  debate  in  relation  to  the 
importance  of  making  suitable  prorision  for  Public  (nstmotioii.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  draft  an  article,  of  which  Isaac  E.  Cra- 
ry,  of  CalhouUi  was  chairman.  It  was  reported  on  the  second  day 
of  June,  1885,  and  was  adopted  substaatiaUy  as  it  came  from  tke 
hands  of  the  committee.  As  reported  to  the  convention,  the  article 
provided  for  a  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction.  When  the  article 
came  up  in  Convention,  Judge  Woodbridge  reaaarked  that  he  had 
read  it,  and  jilthough  it  was  new  and  not  to  be  feund  in  any  other 
constitution^  yet  he  was  inclined  to  give  it  his  support,  if  the  chairman 
«f  the  committee  would  consent  to  make  one  alteratios,  rix:  to  strike 
out  the  word  *  Secretary.'*  and  insert  '•Superintendent"  The 
chairman  remarked  that  the  report  was  beyond  his  control^  but  if 
liiere  was  no  objection  on  the  part  of  any  member  of  the  OonventloBf 
ia  order  to  se  jure  the  support  of  the  member  from  Wayne,  he  would 
readily  consent  to  the,  chhuge.     The  change  was  accordingly  made. 

The  article^  as  reported,  provided  for  a  library  in  each  school  dis- 
trict. This  was  amended  in  Convention,  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
President,  by  striking  out  the  words  <*  school  district,"  jand  inserting 
''  township.''  The  article  being  then  referred  to  the  committoe  on 
phraseology  ai&d  revision,  the  words  "at  least/'  wejre  inserted,  where 
tfcey  appear  in  the  old  constitution;  and  the  article  thus  passed,  secu- 
ring by  this  slight  addition  and  change » the  establishment,  by  s^bse- 
^ueni  legislation,  of  libraries  in  every  tchocH  (Mrui.  The  following 
is  the  constittttional  article  adopted  in  1885: 
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KDVGATION. 

1.  The  GoYernor  sHh)!  nominate,  and  by  and  with  ihe  adfiie 
(uid  consent  of  the  Lggtslatare,  in  joint  vote»  shall  appoint  a  6upef- 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who  .shall  hold  his  oflfic4'  for  twa 
jears,  and  whose  duties  shall  be  prewribed  by  Ihw. 

2.  The  Legislature  shall  eiic<ftrage,  by  all  snitable  naeans,  Ibe 
promotion  of  intellectual,  scientifical  and  agricultural  improvtvent 
The  proceeds  of  all  hinds  that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  grant- 
ed by  the  United  States  to  this  State  for  the  support  of  schooK 
wbieh  shall  hereafter  be  told  or  disposed  of,  shall  be  and  remain  a 
perpetual  fund;  the  interest  of  which,  together  with  the  rents  of  aO 
suen  unsold  lands,  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  (he  support  of 
sebools  throughout  the  State. 

3.  The  Legiakture  shall  provide  for  a  system  of  eoDimon  seboc^ 
by  which  a  school  shall  be  kept  up  and  supported  inreach  school 
district  at  least  three  months  in  every  year;  and  any  school  district 
neglecting  to  keep  up  and  support  such  a  school  may  be  deprived  6( 
Its  e^val  proportion  of  the  interest  of  (be  public  fond 

4b  As  soon  ae  the  circumstances  of  the  State  will  permit,  the  lie- 

{[islature  shall  provide  for  the  establishment  of  libraries;  one  at  least 
in]  each  township;  and  the  money  which  shall  be  paid  b^  persaas 
M  aft  equivalent  for  exemption  from  milittry  duty,  and  the  clear  pro> 
•needs  of  all  fines  assessed  in  the  several  counties  for  any  breach  of 
the  penal  laws,  Bhill  be  exclusively  applied  for  the  support  of  said 
.   libraries.  / 

6.  The  Legislature  shall  take  measures  for  the  proiection,  improf  e- 
ment  or  other  disposition  of  such  lands  as  have  been  or  may  here- 
after be  reserved  or  granted  by  the  United  States  to  thi;^  State  for  the 
support  of  a  University;  and  the  funds  accruing  from  the  rents  or 
SAit  of  sack  lands,  or  from  any  other  source  lor  the  purpose  afor#> 
said,  shall  be  and  remain  a  permanent  fund  for  the  support  of  said 
University,  with  such  branches  as  the  public  convenience  may  here- 
after demand  for  the  promotion  of  literature,  the  arts  and  scienees, 
SMd  aa  may  be  autbonsed  by  the  lerms  of  auoh  grant;  and  it  dudl 
be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  provide  effeek- 
ual  means  for  the  improvement  and  permanent  security  of  the  funds 
of  said  University.  ^  — ► 

I         The  BTtfTBX  or  publtc  ixsTRrcrioN  which  was  Intended  to  be  es- 
I     tabKshed  by  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  the  conception  of  tbt 
.     offlee,  its  province,  its  powers  and  duties  were  derived  from  PrusskL 
]    9hat  system  consisted  of  three  degrees.     Primary  instruction,  eor- 
responding  to  our  district  schools;  secondary  instruetion,  commu- 
nicated in  schools  called   Gymnasia,  and  the   highest  instrucUoB 
eomraunicated  in  the  Universities.     The  superintendense  of  this  entiM 
system,  which  was  formed  in  1819,  was  entrusted  to  a  Minister  of 
State,  ealled  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  embraced  every 
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thing  which  bekngad  to  the  BUNral  aftd  inteHeetual  MivaaoenMnt  of 
ibe  people. 

The  fl7«tem  in  Michigan  was  intended  to  embraee  aU  inetitntiow 
nhieh  had  for  their  object  the  inBtniotieii  of  youth,  c^^pritii^  the 
edveation  of  the  primarj  school,  the  intermediate  cleaeof  «ohool% 
boweTer  denominated,  and  the  Univenky.  The  idea<tf  l!Le  fra«98of 
the  coMtitntion  waa  to  enabmoe  the  whole,  ind  inoaeeeaae^a  i»Mhr 
and  dUfierent  field  of  aaperrition  thaft  waa  emhraced  in  the  fint  Imt 
eatabfiihed  oadec  it-*»a  wider,  in  all  thai  perteiaa  to  the  high  aai 
pecvliar  ngnifieation  of  PaUie  Iast,r««tioB;  Mid  diferent,  in  the  ah^- 
aanae  of  any  eonneetion  ol  the  finperinteudeftt  with  the  ditpoaHJan 
of  lbs  kadflp  or  managemeDi  of  the  fimda  granted  for  the  ewpport  ef 
The  FmatiaA  prmetpU  npon  which  the  eom>ihitiiinni 
of  Ifiebigtti  were  betod»  asserled  4ke  ftot  «*thal  ev«fy 
0liie  naedb  a  aapante  ollctt  of  Milie  InittvatMn,  and  that  th«M 
ibonid  bo  Dodiing  to  dirert  hie  attealiott  froi  the  general  snperriMi 
of  edwfiaiwn  "  Under  thai  ayeleni  Ihia  oOeer  devotes  hk  «bole 
tOM  to  Mshoole  and  the  lubject  of  education.  The  creation  of  svch 
an  officer  was  intended  in  the  adoption  of  our  own  cohstitntioii.  Ite 
firamere  looked  to  thie  officer  hr  a  general  Bvpenriflion  not  only  of 
priflftary  schoole,  but  of  the  uni?enity,  of  collegee,  academies,  high 
schools  and  aD  schools,  esti^lished  or  to  be  established  throughovt 
the  ftila  True,  the  goyemment  ot  these  institntiens  were  to  be 
eenided  to  the  nanagement  and  eonlro)  of  looaloffioeia,  adapted  «o 
the  character  and  wants  of  each*— but  over  all,  as  representing  the 
gvudian  walchfUness  and  interest  d  the  State,  was  intended  to  b* 
the  general  officer  of  PuMk  Instnietion,  necMnnlaling  all  the  mals- 
rial  of  this  congregated  effort,  and  laying  it  in  embodied  form  befoe 
the  toibnoal  of  the  peofrfe  and  their  legislatnres;  dsyising  and  M^ 
tnibig  plans  for  improTcment;  requiring  fall  infermation  in  erery 
particular  relating  to  the  annual  cpndi^on  and  progress  of  all  these 
instkations;  peepaiing  suitable  fbnns  of  procedure  lor  the  expedition 
and  correct  transaction  of  busfaiess;  suggesting  the  wants  of  tibe 
system,  and  perfecting  its  details  where  it  was  found  to  be  wantiiig; 
giving  bin  support,  to  the  labon  d  officers  entrusted  with  the  tore  of 
schools;  impressing  the  importance  of  education  by  pubHe  leetniea 
and  personal  Tisitatxons  in  the  rarious  counties  and  districts;  infusing 
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life  aad  zea],  and  spreading  i&foriMlbn  tuapiig  all;  showing  the  re- 
wards of  labor;  and  by  the  energy  of  his  exertions,  in  common  with 
others,  and  from  advantage  of  ^oshion  in  acquiring  knowledge,  en- 
'enring  pregression  in  all  that  relates  to  edueatlonal,  intellectual  and 
moral  achierement. 

^  TMs  was  the  field  laid  oiit  by  the  framers  of  the  constitution.  It 
was  con<$eived  to  he  anffioiently  responsible  and  arduous;  suffioientiy 
Tast  and  eomprehensive,  to  engage  cfrery  moment  of  time  and  con- 
MeraCion,' to  employ  the  entire  thought  and  lid>or  of  one  man,  fh 
de^ibbg  the  means  of  bringing  into  perfection  a  system  so  enlarged 
atid  ooimnandiBg;  embracing  full  knowledge  of  vkiacatidn  and  its 
{xrogress  among  the  people,  in  whatsoever  form  and  shape  ft  was 
working  its  way7  by  pnblie  grant,  or  private  eMowment,  4>y  Stale 
patMmage,  or  by  individizal  ezeition  or  mvmiikseneie.  The  iMtstovy  ef 
o«r  StiM  legislation  will  demonstrate  how  this  eoaeeption  has  been 
fined,  and  Aat  progress  has  bean  made  in  Micliigaa  towards  tke 
derelopement  and  perfebtion  of  a  SrvTEit  ov  Fxjvuc  Ivtvmwtmf. 


STATE  LEGISLATION. 
18S6. 

KXTtACT  mOM   OOV.    MASON's   CTRST  MESSAOIsJ; 

Ours  is  said  to  be  a  goTcrnment  founded  on  intelligence  and 
Moralityt  and  no  politioal  axiom  can  be  more  beanlsfiiUy  true.  Meve 
the  rights  o{  all  are  equal,  and  the  people  themselves  are  the  primary 
source  of  all  power.  Our  institutions  nave  levelled  the  artificial  dis- 
tinctions existing  in  the  societies  of  other  countries,  and  have  left 
open  to  every  one«  the  avennes  to  distinction  and  honor.  Pnb^ 
opinion  directs  the  course  which  our  government  pursucai  and  so 
long  as  the  people  are  enlightened,  that  direction  win  never  be  mis- 

Een.  It  becomes,  then,  your  imperious  duty,  to  secure  to  ^ 
to,  a  general  diffiision  of  knowledge.  Thi^  oan  in  no  wise  be  to 
certainly  effecj«d,  as  by  the  perfect  organization  of  a  uniform  and 
liberal  system  of  common  schools.  Your  attenuon  is  therefore  called 
>to  the  e&ctuation  of  a  perfect  school  systom^  open  to  all  classes,  as 
tille  surest  basis  of  public  bi^ninesp  and  prosperity. 

The  constitution  declares  tnat  the  legislature  shall  provide  a  sys- 
tem of  common  schools  by  which  a  school  shril  be  kept  up  and  sup- 
ported m  each  sehool  district  at  least  three  months  m  every  year; 
and  it  also  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  Superintendent  of  rub- 
lic  Instruction,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  direct  and  superintend  said 
idbools.    Under  the  direction  of  the  government,  section  16  in  each 
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iMTftdrip  is  yeidVTfd  for  fediods;  and  wdcr  Am  «ol  of  Om^mB,  •# 
Jantmry  2Q,  I8i26,  72  Mctionaof  kod  are  reaerved  for  the  uae  ani 
rapport  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  li^orty-nine  sectiona  of  the 
XTniversitv  lands  have  been  located,  «nd  eonaist  of  some  of  the  moat 
Tfdaable  tracts  on  the  peninsula  of  Michigait.  I  would  raggeatllial 
the  proper  authority  he  requested  to  make  the  remaining  locatioiia. 
These  locations  will,  when  brought  under  the  control  of  the  State, 
place  the  University  of  Michigan,  amoujy^  the  wealthiest  jnstitutiona  of 
the  country,  and  under  a  proper  dKreetion,  render  it  an  ornament  and 
honor  to  the  West. 


On  the  16th  of  July,  Mr.  WhipflE|  from  the  committee  on  eduea* 
tioiif  to  whom  had  beeft  xeferred  a  Msohitiaii  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, ittstruetittg  them  to  report  whether  any  kw  be  necessa- 
fy  to  give  effect  to  the  constitution,  regarding  the  subject  of  educi^ 
tioii,  vaporied  that  full  and  complete  effect  could  not  be  given  at  this 
aeaskm  to  an  airtide  respecting  it — that  in  legislating  upon  a  subject 
of  such  vital  importance,  the  pjooeedings  of  the  Legiskture  should 
be  Raided — that  na  maaauiea  ahmdd  be  taken  without'  the  greatest 
conaidenttion;  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  appreciating  the 
vast  importance  of  a  universal  diffusion  of  knowledge,  so  necessary 
to  the  very  existenee  of  a  republican  goverunent,  had  granted  to  the 
State,  lands,  not  only  for  supporting  an  extended  system  of  commoa 
schools,  but  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  University^-that  the  frar 
mers  of  the  eonetitntioa,  impresaed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  sub- 
ject, with  wise  forecast,  had  adopted  an  article  intended  to  protect  the 
fund  from  being  diverted,  and  made  other  general  proviaions,  well 
adaptad  to  attain  the  great  end.  sought  to  be  accomplished-^that  the 
comixuttee  did  not  think  it  expedient  then  to  recommend  the  adoption 
.  of  any  system  of  insti-uction,  but  had  provided  a  bill  for  collecting 
meh  information  aa  woukl  enable  their  successcm  to*  act  understand. 
ingly,  and  hoped  that  by  an  efficient  and  well  digested  system  to  be 
devised  thereafter,  the  intellectual  and  moral  eoiAdition  of  the  peopk 
would  be  improTed,  tibeh*  happiness  promoted,  and  their  liberUea  es- 
tablished on  a  linn  foundation.  The  bill  thus  introduced,  resulted  ii^ 
the  act  of  July  26,  1836,  a  summary  of  which  is  embraced  in  the 
fint  report  naade  under  it»  by  the  oflleer  charged  with  that  duty. 
On  the  same  day,  Rev.  Jomr  D.  Piebox  was  nominated  by  the  Gov*  ; 
era«r  for  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  aad  ' 
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VMMBMniilf  OMfinaed  bf  both  Houmi  oC  (he  Ligiilalvre.  Tb  4Imi 
gratieana  was  confided,  bj  &e  set  referred  to,  the  respcmsiMe  doty, 
smoDg  other  things,  of  prepaiing  t  •jstem  for  cootmon  s^choola.  aad 
a  piaB  for  a  nnirersUj  and  ita  bmoohea.  i 


KZTKACT  YROM  GOV.  MAaON'8   SKCOaD   MBBfiAGli:. 

The  daperintendeDt  of  Public  instruction  will  report  to  jou  a 
ajaiem  for  the  government  of  the  Universitjr  of  Michigan,  and 
hr  the  organization  of  the  primary  schools  of  the  State.  I  cannot, 
howerer,  dianisa  the  a«bjeet  of  eduoatioii  wichont  eodeai^mg  to 
nnpresa  upon  your  minda  the  truth,  that  m  it,  is  embraced  the  noat. 
Tital  interests  of  our  country,  and  that  no  object  within  the  province 
of  your  legislation,  should  demand  so  important  a  portion  of  your 
tiliie  and  atteatioo.  The  State  fund  for  the  sappoH  of  eeoinion 
schools,  with  a  prudent  husbandry^  will  equal  oar  utmost  waftfta. 
The  University  of  Michigan  will  also  possess  an  endowment,  which 
will  enable  ih#  State  to  place  that  institution  upon  an  elevation  of 
eharaeter  and  standing  equal  to  that  of  any  simitar  institutioA  m  the 
Union.  I  would  therefore  recommend  the  immediate  looatioo  of  the 
tTniversity,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  prima- 
ry schools. 

In  the  organtaatiott  of  your  primary  schools,  ^hteh  are  the  fcmnd- 
ation  upon  which  your  whole  system  of  education  munt  be  baaed, 
tlie  first  measure  essential  to  their  success  and  good  government  is 
the  AFPonmisvT  ov  good  tEAounts,  of  the  highest  character,  both 
noral  and  intellectual.  Liberal  aalariea  ahou^  be  allowed  Hie  in- 
structor, and  without  this,  you  may  rest  assured,  you  must  Cail  in 
your  object;  as  individuals  in  all  respects  competent  to  the  charge  of 
fCfW  aonools  will  be  exclnded  from  them  by  the  pai-simoniousness  of 
their  compensation'  Let  oae  also  suggest  that  yeu  adopt  a  pbbua- 
VBHT  AND  nmvoRM  STAITDARO  OF  WORKS  to  bs  uscd  in  the  aohooia, 
a&d  that  in  the  studies  selected,  they  may,  to  as  great  an  extent  as 
pactioable,  embrace  the  useful  and  practical  information  of  life.  * 
Iiat  your  youth  be  taught  the  first  principles  in  morals,  in  soience^ 
and  in  government,  commencing  their  studies  in  the  primary  schools, 
derating  its  grades  as  you  approach  the  distinct  seminary,  and  con- 
tiaoe  its  progress  till  you  arrive  at  the  University.  By  this  system 
your  children  will  acquire  practical  knowledge  for  afterlife,  and  have 
mstilled  in  tbeir  minds  at  an  early  dav,  their  duties  as  citizens,  aad 
above  all,  their  obligations  to  the  Searching  Power  of  another  world. 

In  contemplating  the  Past,  and  dwelling  on  the  Future,  we  are  for- 
«bly  renunded  that  if  our  government  is  to  outlive  the  term  hereto^ 
fore  allotted  to  Republics,  it  is  to  be  aecorapUshed  by  the  diffuaioa  of 
laowledge  amongst  the  people,  and  that  we  must  depend  upon  the 
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Mrer  oi  a  liberal  and  ealighttnedmiblic  "  as  the  patkdina  9f  a 
see  governmeiit*-tbe  aagie  of  oar  Federal  ensleoee/*  Lei  iia  aoi 
wmponn  thai  wa  are  beyood  ihe  oalamitiee  whioh  bare  befallea  other 
aaliona.  Gaard  the  edacatioo  of  the  risiDg  generation.  Teeoh  them 
in  eariieet  leeeone  of  life,  the  great  principle  up»  whioh  their  gov- 
erttttent  wae  fiMUided»  and  keep  h«a>re  their  mmde  thoae  eoeoei  of 
Aneriean  glorj  which  hare  enkfly  contributed  to  immortaliie  the 
American  name. 

SrBTBM    OF  PUBLIC  INdTRUOTIOK AS     EKKORTED    BY  TIIK    ftCPBRINTKN- 

PKKT. 

The  plan  reported  deined  the  nghk«»,  powere  and  dutiee  of  echool 
diitiiets — the  duties  of  district  officers — of  township  officers,  ef 
school  inspectors,  aod  of  townships— proposed  the  establishment  of 
libraries,  and  plans  for  sohool  honaes^^the  establishment  af  aoademiee 
as  branches  of  the  Uoirersity,  and  a  method  of  organisation  for  the 
Universitj,  and  also  defined  the  dudes  of  Superintendent  of  Public 
laelmotion. 

The  officers  of  the  system  proposed  for  school  district^i,  were 
aMMierator,  vice  moderator,  director  and  assessor,  and  three  township 
school  inspectors,  with  the  township  clerk  as  clerk  of  the  board. 

The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  erinees 

Ae  high  eatimation  in  which  that  officer  viewed  the  system  of  Faaa 

Schools,  as  connected  with  edncatton  in  a  government  like  oars.    He 

sajs: 

<'It  has  been  said,  and  rightly  too,  that  common  schools  are  (rmh 
republican.  The  great  object  is  to  furnish  good  instruction  in  au 
the  elementary  and  common  branches  of  knowledge,  for  all  classes 
of  community,  as  |;ood  indeed  for  the  poorest  boy  of  the  Slate,  as  the 
rieh  man  san  furmsh  for  his  chikiren,  with  all  his  wealth.  The  object 
is  umversal  education— the  Education  of  every  individual  of  all  classes. 
The  great  thing  which  has  rendered  the  Prussian  sjrstem,  so  popular 
and  efficient,  vmioh  has  so  strongly  attached  it  to  die  hearts  of  the 
peaple,  and  made  it  an  essential  lament  of  the  social  state,  is  its  traly 
repubUcan  character.  It  is  this  feature  of  Faax  Schools  which  hss 
nurtured  and  preserved  pure  republicanism  in  our  own  land.  In 
the  public  schools,  all  classes  are  blended  together;  the  rich  mingle 
with  the  poor,  and  are  educated  in  company.  In  their  spoatire 
{[ambols  a  common  sympathy  is  awakened;  all  the  kindlier  sensibil- 
ities of  the  heart  are'  excited,  and  mutual  attachmentM  are  formed 
whieh  cannot  tail  to  exert  a  iootbing  and  happy  influence  through 
life.  In  these  schools  the  poor  are  aa  likely  to  excel  as  Uie  rieh,  for 
these  is  no  monopoly  of  talenti  of  industry,  or  acquirements.  It  was 
fke  ceaseless  application  and  untiring  perseverance  of  Franklin,  and 
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not  his  we«]<li,  whioh  raised  bht  to  tb«  highest  eidineBce,  It  is  i 
system  which  bHngs  forward  and  elevates  to  places  of  <it8tinctiDii»  a 
due  proportion  of  that  class  of  citisseaB  wht(^  the  fioaoans  oaHod 
aew  men-^men  who  owe  nothing  either  to  birUi  or  fortme — bat  aB 
to  the  Free  SchooTs  and  their  own  exertions.  It  is  this  prtndple  of 
iliitTSrs>»l  ednoetion  adopted  l^  the  Piigrima.  and  cherished  by  theiv 
descendants  through  sncceeding  generations,  which  has  giyen  them 
and  their  sons  pre-eminence.  Nothing  can  be  imsgined  more  aA- 
mirablj  adapted,  in  all  its  bearings,  to  prostrate  all  distinctions 
arising  from  mere  circumstances  of  oirlh  and  fortune.  By  means  of 
the  public  schools,  the  poor  boy  of  to-day,  without  the  protection  of 
lather  or  mother,  may  be  the  man  of  learning  and  iniiueaee  of  to- 
niorrow;  he  may  accumulate,  nnd  die  the  possessor  of  thousands; 
he  may  reach  the  highest  station  in  the  Republic,  and  the  treasures 
of  his  mind  may  be  the  richest  legacy  of  the  present  to  coming  gen- 
erations. Whilst  the  reverse  of  all  this  may  be  true  of  the  young  soioa 
of  wealth  and  power»  proud  and  ficconwHshed  as  he  may  be  in  per- 
son, and  gifted  also  by  nature  with  the  nighest  order  of  intellect,  and 
blessed  with  the  fairest  prospect  of  usefulness,  the  long  cherished 
hopes  of  dostiDg  parents  and  the  brightest  youthful  visions  ef  rising 
greatness,  m^  sll  be. disappointed  in  some  thoughtless  moment  <» 
nngoverned  passion,  and  his  sun  go  down  in  the  gloom  of  midnight 
darkness.  Let  Frsa  Schools  be  eiBtnblished  and  maintained  m  pei^ 
ptuity  and  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  permanent  aristoera^ 
m  our  land;  for  the  monopoly  of  wealth  is  powerless  when  mind  is 
allowed  fVeely  to  come  in  contact  with  mmd.  It  is  by  erecting 
a  barrier  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  which  can  be  done  only  by 
allowing  a  monopoly  to  the,  rich — a  monopoly  .of  learning,  as  well  as 
of  wealth — that  such  an  aristocracy  can  be  established.  But  the 
operation  of  a  Free  School  system  has  a  powerful  tendency  to  pre- 
vent the  erection  of  this  barrier." 

Another  feature  which  was  presented  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Legislature^  was  the  obligation  on  the  parl^  of  the  State  to  suffer  none 
to  grow  up  ia  ignorance.  For  this  purpose,  the  Superintendent  sug- 
gested that  all  persons  having  the  care  of  children,  should  be  requi- 
red to  send  them  to  school,  the  constitutional  portion  of  each  year. 
The  object  to  be  attained  was  the  welfare  of  the  individual  instructed, 
and  the  security  of  the  State;  and  the  reason  given  was,  that  the 
Skate  had  the  right  to  require  the  education  of  all  children  and 
yonih,  and  to  fanpose  upon  all  to  whom  their  management  and  eare 
are  committed,  the  duty  of  educating  them.  In  carrying  out  tjiis 
idea,  the  Superintendent  was  of  <^nion  that  it  might  not  be  consis- 
tent with  the  principles  of 'our  constitution,  to  prohibit  private  sem- 
inaries, but  that  it  was  consistent,  both  with  the  Spirit  and  the  tetter 
of  our  institutions,  to  place  the  public  schools  upon  high  and  elevated 
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gvwBtd,  (o  nalv  them  Mkqvat*  (a  tb«  wnnts  of  Uie  whole  conm% 
Ml||r;<  to  plae^  than  oci  sqch  a  footing  as  to  faroisb  the  best 
mtruotioo,  not  only  in  tbe  mora  oommoD^  but  in  all  the  higher 
tesDclietofjelementafj  kaowMge.  "9ttt,!'  says  the  Superintendent 
«<die  moat  perfect  oti^aniaation  of  the  entire  system  in  all  the  varied 
depafteoeats  of  inatmctiott  must  laii  of  eeeuring  the  desired  feaoUa 
ivitlMVt «  fliiffiaient  number  of  oqmfbx^vt  tsa«»i«r«.''  To  this  gm^ 
it  IMS  suggested,  aaa  aobj^t  tor  consideratioii,  whiether  it  would 
not  be  expedmt  to  ix»  by  law,  a  minimum  pncc,  below  which  no 
teaolier  ahonld  be  entitled  to  reeeire  aid  from  the  public  fund,  and  to 
frotfidt  proapedivelif  ikoi  wery  teacher  </  the  pMk  schools  shall  htms 
desn  throvffh  a  regular  course  </  training^  and  reoeived  his  d^oimt 
from  the  academie  board,  setting  fordi  his  qualifications  sa  a  teacher. 
It  was  si^ested,  in  relatioD  to  die  public  money,  whether  any  townr 
ship  ought  to  be  entitled  to  its  proportion  of  the  income  of  the  fund* 
whieh  did  sot  comply  with  the  pro^risions  of  the  law,  and  maintam 
an  imciiNT  School  Boaiid.  It  was  recommended  that  the  active 
agents  oi  the  schools,  upon  whose  activity  and  energy  the  success 
of  ^e  system  would  depend,  be  few  as  possible,  their  duties  cleariy 
defined,  and  their  services  paid  for;  that  the  time  of  any  man  was 
liis  property,  and  ought  not  to  be  taken  by  the  public  without  remu- 
neration. 

It  was  recommended  that  the  legislature  providei  as  soon  as  cir- 
cumstances would  permit,  ibr  dutkict  ubaaribs.  The  clear  pro- 
ceeds of  all  fines,  the  equivalent  for  exemptions  from  military  duty, 
and  a  diMrict  tax  of  tlO,  were  suggested  as  establishing  the  basis  of 
a  fend  for  the  purpose. 

ACADBUIBS  OH  BHAKCUSS. 

The  original  pkm,  as  reported,  provided  that  any  county  contain^ 
ing  a  given  number  of  inhabitants,  should  be  entitled  to  an  academy 
of  the  highest  grade,  as  a  branch  ot  the  University,,  on  condition  that 
the  board  of  supervisors  should  procure  an  eligible  site,  and  cause 
suitable  boiMinga  to  be  erected^  such  as  should  be  deemed  sufficient, 
and  approved  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The 
board  of  supervisors  were  to  appoint  six  "  wise  and  discreet  per- 
sons,^' who,  together  with  one  appointed  by  the.  Superintendent, 
were  to  constitute  the.  board  ctf  trustees.  Of  this  academic  boards 
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#ie  jttdge  of  probate  and  tli«  two  aasotlate  yiAgm  of  tba  ooim^,  iran 
to  be  ex-i^fieiie  members,  and  the  eoanty  clerk,  derk  et-i^fki^  of  the 
board.  The  tntsteefl  were  to  aupermtead  its  ^^^noral  ooneeiM,  ap*- 
pomt  professors  and  teachers,  and  make  a  report  to  a  board  of  vm- 
ton.  This  board  was  to  consist  of  three  persons,  to  be  appotntad 
aaiMiailj,  one  bj  the  superrisors,  and  two  by  the  Saperintendeitt  It 
was  to  be  their  dntj  to  visit  the  aeademy  at  its  anniial  examinatioi^ 
to  inquire  into  its  condition,  examine  the  proceedings  of  the  board  of 
Irtistees,  and  forward  their  report  to  the  Superintendeiii 

For  the  support  of  these  institutions  it  was  prcqoosed  that  the  faoaid 
of  sttperrisors  cause  to  be  raised  by  the  conntyy  a  sum  eqaal  to  that 
which  should  be  apportioned  to  it  from  the  income  of  th^  Universiln^ 
fiind.  In  each  academy  were  to  be  three  departments-— <m«  lor  the 
education  of  teachers,  one  for  the  higher  branches  of  English  e^lttc*- 
tion,  and  one  for  classical  learning.  The  course  of  instructioa  for 
Aie  teachers'  class,  to  be  three  years;  this  department  to  be  opeai 
without  charge,  to  all  who  wished  to  fit  ihenskselves  for  the  business  of 
teaching,  on  pledge  of  teaching  at  least  four  years,  under  a  forfeiture, 
if  they  did  not.  Tuition  for  Ei^lish  department  not  to  exceed  tan 
dollars,  and  for  the  classical ,  twelre.  Whenever  any  county  complied 
with  these  requirements,  they  were  to  be  entitled  to  an  appropriation 
of  $500  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus  and  books.  In  the  tkao«- 
xa's  DBPARTMEVT  the  following  studies  were  rebommended:  the  Bng- 
Ksh  language,  writing  and  drawing,  arithmetic,  mental  snd  wntlao, 
and  book  keeping,  geography  and  general  history  combined,  aad 
history  of  the  United  States,  geometry,  trigonometry,  osenauration 
and  surveying,  natural  philosophy  and  elements  of  astronomy,  geolo- 
gy an4  chemistry,  constitution  of  the  United  (States  and  of  the  State 
of  Michigan,  select  portions  of  th^  laws  and  duties  of  public  officers, 
principles  of  teaching,  rhetoric,  algebra,  the  nature  of  man  as  a 
physical,  intellectual  and  moral  being,  and  his  relative  duties. 
THK  trNrvnnsrrr. 
The  additional  and  general  interest  created  by  a  chsnge  of  the  or- 
ganic law  m  1850,  in  placing  the  Uni verity  under  the  control  of 
Regents  elected  by  the  people,  and  the  eonsequent  queatioiis  of  pirficy 
which  have  arisen  in  relation  to  this  institntioo,  renders  it  not  oaly 
4eBurablei  but  an  object  of  Ae  deepest  importaaoe  to  traee  with  esre 
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\he  hiitory  of  Icgwintiofi  in  re^rd  to  it.  For  Uiis  i'easoA.  it  is 
deemed  impoitant  to  give  much  of  it»  in  detail.  The  following  ex- 
tract  ooAlaiaa  the  plan  of  government  for  thia  inatkmtioii  sngipeiied 
by  tbe  first  Superintendent: 

In  the  organisation  of  the  University,  it  will  be  proper  and  ue- 
ceaaaiy  to  create  a  Bo^  of  Regents  to  superintend  and  manage  its 
general  concerns.  The  powers  to  be  vested  in  this  Board,  and  its 
dvlies  may  and  ought  to  be  prescribed  by  law.  The  Board  of  Re- 
gvnta  shall  conaist  of  the  Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  Chief 
Jostice  and  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Chancellor  of 
tba  State*  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  who  shall  be  ex-ofieio 
memben,  and  twelve  others  to  be  appointed  by  6he  Legislature.  Of 
tiMae  twnlve,  tiiree  shaH  continue  in  office  fonr  years,  tbree  three 
years,  three  two  years,  and  the  remaining  three  one  year,  to  be  de- 
termined ^by  drswing.  This  arrangement  will  make  it  the  duty  of 
tfae  Legislature,  after  the  first  organization,  to  appoint  three  annually. 
Of  this  Board,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  be  exofiicio  Secretary. 
The  Regents  shall  have  the  power,  and  it  shall  be  their  dnty,  to  en- 
aet  iawa  for  tfae  government  of  the  University,  to  confer  degrees,  to 
appoint  a  Chancellor,  and  the  prescribed  number  of  professors  in  the 
several  departments,  and  the  requisite  number  of  tutors,  also  to  de- 
tannine  their  respective  salaries;  to  appoint  a  steward  and  fix  the 
amount  of  his  salary.  The  university  shall  consist  of  three  depart- 
dMitoc 

•  I.  The  department  of  literature,  science  and  the  arts. 

2.  The  department  of  law. 

3.  The  department  of  medicine. 

In  the  department  of  literature,  science  and  the  art?,  there  shonM 
nltimately  be  establbhed  the  following  professorships: 
One  of  Ancient  Langnages. 

••      Modem  Languages. 

"       Rhetoric  and  Oratory. 

"      Philosophy  of  History  and  Logic. 

**      Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind. 

**       Moral  Philosophy. 

•<       Theology. 

•'       Political  Economy. 

^'       Mathematics. 

"      Natural  Philosophy. 

"      Cheraistty. 

**      Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

•'      Botany  and  Zoology. 

**      Fine  arts. 

**      Civil  Engineering  and  Drawing. 
Tlte  -department  of  law  should  consist  of  the  following  professor- 
ships: 

One  of  IntematJkmal  Law. 

**      Ooqimon  Law  nnd  Equity. 
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Oae  of  Constitutioiial  aod  StatiOe  Lajr.  * 

"      Commercial  and  Maritime  Law. 

**      Juiisprudence. 
In  ^  department  of  medieme  tliere  should  be  ttie  fotlowilig  firo* 
iMSorsbips: 

One  of  Anatomy. 

"       Surgery. 

•'      Pathology. 

•'      Practice  of  Physic. 

«•      Obstetrics. 

**      Materia  Medica. 

The  immediate  government  of  the  several  departments  mttstnati 
oassarily  be  intrusted  to  their  respective  faculties.  The  R^ieats  shall 
kave  the  power  to  regulate  the  course  of  iostruetion,  and  prescribe^ 
under  the  advisement  of  the  professorships,  the  books  and  authorities 
to  be  used  in  the  several  departments.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  to  report  snnually  to  the  board  of  visitors,  the 
condition  of  the  Univex«ity,  the  amount  of  its  expenditures,  the  num- 
ber of  its  professors  and  tutors,  the  number -of  students  in  the  several 
departments,  and  in  the  different  classes,  and  texi-books  used,  to 
be  accompanied  with  an  astimate  of  expenses  for  the  coming  year- 
The  board  of  visitors,  to,  consist  of  five,  shall  be  appointed  snnuallT 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  But  the  question  viU 
arise,  and  it  is  an  important  one  and  must  be  met,  can  an  institntkm 
on  a  scale  thus  magnificent  be  sustained?  It  is  confidently  believed 
that  the  day  is  not  distant,  when  the  wants  of  the  State,  will  require 
such  an  institution,  and  when  its  resources  will  be  amply  sufficient 
to  sustain  it.  With  a  population  already  exceeding  two  hundred 
Aousand  souls,  and  floods  of  immigration  of  intelligent»  enterprising 
and  educated  men  pouring  in  upon  us,  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  To 
suppose  that  the  wants  of  the  State  will  not  soon  require  a  super- 
structure of  fair  proportions  on  a  foundation  thus  broad,  would  be  a 
severe  reflection  upon  the  foresight  and  patriotism  of  the  age.  And 
to  suppose  that  such  an  institution  cannot  be  sustained,  would  seem 
to  be  a  contradiction  of  the  known  laws  by  which  human  affairs  are 
governed.  Let  the  State  move  forward  as  prosperously,  for  a  few 
years  to  come,  as  it  has  for  a  few  years  past,  and  one-half  of  the  reve- 
nue arising  from  the  University  fund,  will  sustain  an  institution  on  a 
scale  more  magnificent  than  the  one  proposed,  and  sustain  it  too,  with 
only  a  mere  nominal  admittance  fee;  a  consummation  most  devoutly  to 
be  desired.  And  this  fee.  say  $tO  from  each  student,  may  be  ap- 
pKed  to  the  incre;ise  of  the  library.  The  institution  would  then  pre- 
sent an  anomaly  in  the  history  of  learning,  an  uoiversitv  of  the  first 
order,  open  to  all,  tuition  free.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  nor  will  it 
be  necessary,  that  all  the  professorships  should  be  filled  at  the  com- 
mencement of  its  career.  One-half  the  number  judiciously  a^;>ointed 
and  arranged  could  ad  interim  discharge  the  duties  of  the  whole;. 
they  could  do  so  without  difficulty,  until  the  wants  of  the  institution 
and  the  state  of  its  funds  should  warrant  the  completion  of  the  plan. 
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Bat  in  laying  the  foundations  of  a  superstrnctnre  to  be  Tused  in  just 
and  equal  proportions,  rfind  to  be  coniinucd,  a^  we  trust,  through  all 
succeedmg  ages,  liberal  and  ample  provisions  should  be  made  for  the 
anticipated  wants  of  a  high-minded  and  growing  people.  Present 
appearances  warrant  the  belief  that  the  income  of  the  Unirersiiy  fund 
cannot  fall  abort  of  950,000  per  annuni.  One-half  of  this  sum  will 
be  amply  sufficient  to  give  life  and  vigor  to  the  several  academies  as 
branches  of  the  University,  and  the  remaining  half  will  be  fully  ade- 
quate to  sustain  the  parent  institution  on  a  scale  as  grand  and  mag* 
amcent  as  that  proposed. 

But  there  is  another  question  to  be  considered,  and  one  which  re- 
quires a  more  detailed  examination  than  can  now  be  given  to  it.  It 
is  the  proprietv  of  engrafting  upon  an  institution  destined  for  public 
education  in  the  hi£;her  branches  of  literature^  science  and  the  arts« 
the  departments  of  law  and  medicine.  Lord  Bacon,  one  of  the  great 
master-spirits  of  the  human  race,  states  the  true  doctrine  on  this  subr 
jeet,  and  gives  a  conclusive  reason  for  it.  He  says — *'  to  disincor- 
porate any  particular  science  from  general  knowledge  is  one  great 
iBipediment  to  its  advancement.  For  there  is  a  supply  of  light  and 
bmrmatiour  which  the  particulars  and  instances  of  one  science  do 
yield  and  present  for  the  framing  and  correctmg  the  axioms  of  an- 
other science,  in  their  very  trutn  and  notion.  For  each  particular 
science  has  a  dependence  upon  universal  knowledge,  to  be  augment- 
ed and  rectified  by  the  superior  light  thereof."  In  an  address  de- 
liyered  on  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  Dane  Law  College,  as  a  de- 
partment of  Harvard  University.  President  Quincy  made  the  follow- 
m^  lucid  remarks: — "  In  no  way,  perhaps,  can  the  truth  of  this  doc- 
tnne  be  better  illustrated,  than  by  the  history  of  the  progress  of  the 
Eng:lish  law,  from  its  ancient,  barbarous,  and  perplexed,  to  its  present 
cultivated  and  lucid  state.  So  long  as  it  was  disincorporated  from 
general  knowledge,  and  pursued  exclusively  under  the  guidance  of 
professional  men,  in  the  Inns  of  Courts,  or  in  offices  of  practitioners, 
its  outline  was  obscure,  its  aspect  forbidding  and  mysterious;  none 
dared  to  pretend  to  master  it,  except  the  regularly  initiated;  and  to 
some  of  tnese,  its  reason  was  a  closed  book,  which  they  had  not  the 
strength  or  patience  to  open.  No  sooner,  however,  was  the  common 
law  introduced  among  tbe  branches  of  University  education,  than  it 
^ame  liberalized  and  refined.  Its  particular  light  was  augmented 
and  rectified  by  the  superior  light  of  universal  Imowled^e.  Its  for- 
eign jai^Q  was  abandoned.  Its  technicalities  were  dimmished-^by 
the  labors  of  Blackstone  the  rough  scene  was  changed.  After  the 
publication  of  his  work,  men  of  general  science  began  to  think  and  to 
speak  of  the  English  law,  as  of  a  subject  which  could  be  understood 
without  the  exclusive  devotion  of  a  whole  life  to  it  Professional 
men  also,  their  progress  thus  facilitated,  found  more  leisure  themselrea 
to  pursue  general  science.  From  the  hour  when  the  great  majg;iciau» 
Blackstone,  standing  in  the  halls  of  Oxford,  stretched  his  scientifie 
wand  over  the  '  illimitable  ocean,  without  bound,'  where,  to  the  nn- 
iostructed  eye,  'c<Ad,  hot»  moist,  dry,  in  their  pregnant  causes  mixedi 
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aeemed  to  strive  for  the  mastery,'  con&ision  disappeared.  In  He  stecid 
was  seen  a  well  proportioned,  well  oemonted  fabric,  p}eaaing  to  tlie 
sight,  satisfactory  to  the  taste,  approved  by  the  judgment,  its  archi- 
iectaral  principles  just,  its  parts  orderly  and  harmonious,  in  whioh 
justice  was  found  consortioe  with  reason,  and  controversy  guided  by 
the  sprit  of  truth,  and  not  by  the  spirit  of  victory.  Thus,  under  th^ 
joint  mfluences  of  a  thoroi^h  legal  eduoation  and  of  general  science^ 
it  may  confidently  be  anticipated,  that  the  destinies  of  the  professioR 
of  the  law  will  daily  become  more  and  more  elevated  and  refined.'^ 
What  the  learned  President  here  affirms  in  regard  to  the  science  of 
law,  and  its  corresponding  art  and  profession,  is  equally  true,  with 
some  slight  modifications,  of  the  science  of  medicine,  and  its  corres- 
ponding art  and  profession.  The  science  has  been  enlarged  and  ree- 
tiiied,  and  the  profession  elevated  and  rendered  more  permanently 
beneficial  to  the  human  family,  by  its  connection  with  general  knowl- 
edge. It  is  not  easy  to  imagme  a  more  appropriate  place  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  sciences  <?  law  and  of  medicine,  and  the  study  of 
the  professions  thereunto  belonging,  than  at  the  fountain  h^d  of  lighl 
and  intelligence.  The  advantages  resulting  to  each  profession,  mm 
this  connection  with  general  literature  and  science,  must  be  strikingly 
obvious.  So  much  so  indeed  as  to  excite  wonder,  on  the  slightest 
reflection,  that  a  disconnection  should  ever  have  been  tolerated. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  advantages  of  such  a  connection,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  study  of  theology,  as  a  profession,  can 
ever  be  made  a  separate  department  of  the  University.  There  is  no 
connection,  and  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  there  never  will  be,  between 
church  and  State  under  our  government.  We  have  therefore  no  es- 
tablishment, and  consequently  no  mmistry  to  provide  for  it.  The  dif- 
ferent denominations,  being  left  free  in  the  exercise  of  their  reli^on, 
are  at  liberty  to  adopt  such  measures  for  the  training  of  the  miniatry 
4>f  their  respective  churches  as  they  may  deem  most  advisablei  Hie 
control  and  management  of  this  business  of  right  belongs  to  Uiem; 
and  it  would  be  usurpation  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  assume  to  inter- 
fere in  its  direction.  But  so  far  as  the  great  principles  of  the  seienea 
c^  theok^  are  concerned,  they  necessarily  come  within  the  eompaas 
of  that  general  knowledge,  with  which  every  well  educated  Touag 
Sian  ought  to  he  acquainted.  The  mighty  evidences  of  the  divint 
existence,  resulting  from  the  unnumbered  manifestations  of  eontri- 
yaaoe  and  design  throughout  the  universe  of  matter  and  of  mind; 
and  the  basis,  on  which  Christianity  has  reared  its  stupendous  fabrk, 
and  founds  its  claims  to  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  worMli 
yroM  be  fruitful  topics  for  the  predilections  of  such  a  professorship 
as  is  proposed  to  be  established.  Besides,  it  will  be  found  to  be  ee- 
sential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  University.  Without  somethmff  of 
the  kind,  it  would  be  abandoned  by  alt  religious  denominations,  Wa 
should  then  have  presented  to  our  view  the  spectacle  of  an  Unrvcr- 
sity,  on  the  broadest  foundation,  and  splendidly  endowed,  but  with- 
out students;  while  private  institutions,  struggling  for  existenoci  with 
aomparatively  few  advantages,  would  be  filled  to  overflowing.  As 
ahristianity  is  the  religion  of  our  people,  it  must  be  reeogniaed  m 
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Gonhi^  wiUan  Uxe  cir«ie  of  general  knowl^dgv,  ihoogh  they  wUl  sui^ 
fer  no  iDterference  in  the  fonnation  of  their  religioua  opinions.  It  is 
aJl  important  to  secure  the  intcreBt  of  the  great  .body  of  the  peo]de 
in  the  welfare  of  the  University.  But  the  great  mass  of  them  will 
be  found  attached  to  the  different  denominationa  of  christians.  Noth- 
ing, therefore,  should  be  done  to  excite  jeakmsy,  or  create  alarm* 
And  it  is  equally  important  that  no  religious  test  be  introduced,  h«t 
that  every  individual  be  left  free  in  the  exercise  of  his  religion,  an4 
to  warship  as  his  conscience  shall  dictate.  No  flourishing  institution 
can  be  found,  which  does  not  embrace  as  much  as  is  here  proposed; 
^rerj  attempt  on  a  different  plan  hitherto  made,  has  proved  an  eolire 
Mure.  The  University  lately  established  in  the  city  ef  New  Toik, 
hae  a  professorship  of  the  character  here  contemplated;  and  as  the 
first  fruit  of  tt,  a  splendid  production  has  recently  been  presented  to 
ttie  public  in  a  volume  of  lectures,  written  in  the  most  eapttmliaig 
styk,  and  filled  with  the  clearest  logical  argumentation,  nnd  abowid* 
isig  m  the  most  enlarged  and  Hbenu  views.  8ueh  a  professoitk^ 
tlms  filled,  would  secure  to  any  institnti<»n  unbounded  ooofidenoe. 
And  &e  men  who  founded  that  seat  of  leaminc^  are  to  be  numbered 
among  the  most  talented  of  our  eountry,  enlightened  and  liberal  hi 
^ir  views,  and  belonging  to  the  difierent  religtons  persvasfona.  We 
find  among  them  an  ex-presid^nt  of  the  Unit^  fitfttes,  and  the  Hoik 
leigamin  F.  Butler — the  present  diatingnished  attomey'Cenefsl,  lAo 
is  now  one  of  the  councfi  of  the  University,  and  who  has  reeentijr 
been  appointed  to  a  professorship  iu  the  department  of  lew.  The 
&et  is  not  to  be  concealed,  that  there  is  a  strong  prejudice  in  the 
minds  of  many  worthy  and  enlightened  men,  against  state  institi^ 
tkme.  And  it  is  oft^  said  of  late,  ^at  State  institiitione  do  not  !!•«• 
rteh.  This  feeling  has  originated  firom  the  attempt  of  two  or  thfiae 
States  to  exclude  everything  in  the  form  of  religion  from  their  Uni- 
versities.  Hie  moral  sense  of  the  community  was  found  to  be  againit 
llie  plan,  and  the  institutions  eoold  not  flourish,'  tar  they  were  aban- 
doned by  the  great  majority  of  those  who  patveniae  the  higher  aemi- 
naries  of  learning.  And  the  consequence  was,  diffieuhi^  ensued, 
and  private  institutions  rose  up  airoiuid  diem  and  prospered.  The 
trwth  is,  the  nature  of  man  is  sueh,  that  the  remit  night  have  bees 
anticipated.  There  ia  a  medium  between  bigotnr  on  the  one  hand> 
and  atheism  on  the  other.  And  the  success  of^^the  University,  its 
Hfo,  energy,  character  and  usefulness*  will  essentiall^r  depend  on  the 
adoption  of  that  medium  course.  In  Brown  University,  the  diff^eni 
denominations  have  ever  been  eoniointly  engaged  in  promoting  tiw 
eause  ef  letters.  Difficulties  may  oe  ereatea  in  anticipation,  but  they 
wiH  generally  be  found  on  a  nearer  inspection  to  be  imagmary.  Some 
may  complain  if  they  cannot  have  the  entire  eontroL  but  tibe  great 
body  of  the  peof>le  will  be  satisfied.  In  respect  to  the  assertion 
that  state  institutions  do  not,  and  eannot  flourish,  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed  that  the  history  lof  the  past  proves  directly  the  reverse. 
Tbe  oldest  and  most  venerable  institutione  m  our  land  are  emphal- 
ieally  state  institutions;  they  were  planted,  <»niie  up,  increased  in 
alaCare,  and  attai&ed  to  the  maturity  and  vigor  of  manhood,  wder 
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tbe  gtiidaiQCe  and  pcitroaage  af  the  state.  Thete  have  been  oo  Ml* 
vres,  except  in  the  cases  named,  and  obvionsly  for  the  reason  assign- 
ed. The  same  is  true  of  nearly  all  the  celebrated  European  Unirer- 
•ities;  they  are  6t$te  institutions,  founded,  sustained  and  directed  by 
the  state.  It  is  all  important  that  the  University  of  Michigan,  in  its 
constitution  and  order,  be  such  as  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the 
Rberal  minded  of  all  denominations,  and  then  it  >  may  be  expected 
that  they  will  give  it  countenance  and  support. 

PRIVATE   INSTITUT10K8. 

But  tben-e  is  another  question,  involving  important  oonaideraiioQ^ 
wbich  is  iDCimtteiy  connected  with  the  subject  that  has  just  now  been 
discussed*  and  it  is  one'that  justly  demands  the  exercise  of  the  soundr 
eat  discretion.  It  is  the  granting  to  private  associations^  acts  of  in- 
oorporation  with  university  )>owers.  Such  corporations,  if  the  filling 
of  all  vaeaacies  is  vested  in  themselves,  contain  within  their  own 
body,  the  principle  of  self-preservation  and  perpetual  existence. 
Thus  far,  they  are  independent  of  the  government,  and  eanoot  be 
reached  by  any  power  in  the  state;  because  the  charter  is  held  to  be 
sacred.  It  is  true,  the  right  of  supervision  may  be  retained*  aiid 
also  the  right  of  repeal.  The  principle  adopted  in  New  York  is  to 
l^rant  university  powers  only  on  ciwdition  that  the  company  appl^- 
mg  shall  have  #26,000  in  appropriate  buildings,  and  #100,00^  01 
fimds,  eecured  in  double  the  amount^  for  the  use  of  the  institution; 
the  state  reeerving  to  itself  the' right  of  visitation.  The  objiK>tQf 
this  mle  is  to  prevent  the  multiplication  of  such  institutions,  withoiirt 
any  fair  prospect  of  permanent  usefulness;  and  where  the  practice  of 
granting  such  charters  has  obtained,  the  propriety  of  the  rule  cannot 
fea6onu)ly  be  questioned.  With  us,  as  a  state,  all  is  new;  and  we 
ave  at  liberty  to  adopt  «ieh  principles,  and  form  such  rules  of  action* 
aa  on  mature  reflection  the  great  interests  of  leamin||[  may  seem  t^ 
rnquire.  It  is  respectfully  suggested  to  the  consideration  of  the  leg- 
ialature,  whether  it  will  be  desirable  to  incorporate  such  a  numbir 
of  private  associations  for  the  purposes  of  education,  aa  will  have 
the  effect  to  draw  off  the  attention  and  interest  of  anv  considerable 
fiortions  of  the  pablic  from  the  institution  founded  by  the  State. 
stTPKanmiNDBirr  op  Ptmxic  msrKtjcmov. 

The  duties  of  this  officer  were  proposed  to  be  as  follows: 

1.  To  submit  to  the  Legislature  an  annual  report  exkHnUn^  the 
cQindiAom  of  the  thuvermfy  and  primary  school  fundg;  also  of  the  pri- 
mary schools  and  of  the  Universitv  and  its  branches^  and  all  suck 
matters  relating  to  his  office  and  the  public  schools  as  he  may  think 
proper  to  communicate. 

2.  To  prepare  suitable  forms  for  making  all  reports  which  may 
be  required  of  the  district,  township,  academic  and  university  boardSy 
and  suitable  reflations  for  conducting  a^l  {urooeedings  under  tlie  law 
minting  to  public  instruction,  and'  transmit  the  same  with  such  in^- 
atmetions  aa  he  may  deem  proper  for  the  organiaation  and  govern* 
ment  of  the  public  schools,  with  such  direotk>na  as  to  the  course  id 
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studies  as  he  may  jud^  advisable,  to  the  several  officers  intrust^ 
witk  their  managtement  and  care. 

3.  To  appoint  the  prescribed  number  of  trustees  and  visitors  k 
the  different  acadelnic  boards,  and  the  annual  board  of  visitors  to  the 
University. 

4L  Te  lake  eharge  of  all  University  and  school  lands  and  all  other 
property  veaerved  to  the  State  for  the  purposes  of  education,  and  dis- 
pose of  the  same  according  to  law. 

5.  To  invest  all  moneys  arising  from  sale  of  such  lands  and  prop- 
erty as  dweotad  by  lair. 

Q.  To  s^portion  the  income  of  the  Univer^t^  fund  among  its 
branches  and  the  parent  institution,  and  also  the  mcomc  of  the  pri- 
mary school  fund  among  the  several  townships  and  cities  of  the 
State,  on  soch  pfinaplea  aa  Aall  be  aaactieiied  by  the  Legiabituie. 

7.  To  prepare  annually  a  table  of  the  amount  U^  ba  paid  to  the 
University  and  each  of  its  branches;  also  the  amount  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  l>e  paid  to  the  different  counties  of  the  State  from  the  income 
of  tile  University  and  primary  sefaool  ftinds  respectively,  and  presattt  - 
the  aame  to  the  State  Treasurer. 

8.  To  notify  the  treasurers  of  the  several  counties  of  the  amounts 
to  be  disbursed.  ' 

9.  7b  hear  and  deciek  cM  guestiem  armnp  umUr  Hie  publU  Mekcol 

This  was  designed  to  give  him  the  power  «f  putting  at  rest 
all  controversies  arising  in  the  administration  of  the  system  of  which 
he  hm  the  supervision. 

The  provision  was  intended  to  guard  against  the  difficulties  which 
had  arisen  under  the  administration  of  the  school  system  in  New 
Yoxfc»  and  in  relation  to  wbieh»  the  Superintendent  of  that  State,  Mr. 
Diz,  had  aaid^^— ''if  the  system  has  any  delect^  it  is  ftat  the  Superin- 
teudemlhaa  no  power  by  lew  to  eefiwe  the  exeoutiott  of  hiaowii  de- 


The  rep<Hrty  of  which  the  above  is  a  syoopsia,  waa  kid  before  tlie 
fegialatwpe  on  the  5th  day  of  Jan.tttt7, 1637.  On  the  18th  day  of 
Vehnuwy,  llr..Ward>  from  the  committee  on  education,  submitted  e 
repoit  coUQurring  in  the  views  presented  by  the  Superintendent,  and 
also  a  bill  authoriang  the  Superintendent  to  sell  the  lands  set  apert 
for  educational  purposes,  both  school  and  University,  and  to  invest  the 
proceeds  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  law,  and  to  give  him  the 
care  and  disposition  of  all  the  lands  and  other  property  reserved  and 
granted  to  the  State  for  educatiooal  purpoees.  A  law  was  also  pass- 
ed giving  to  the  Superintendent  generally,  the  powers  specified  Ib 
his  plan,  with  the  exeeplioii  of  that  which  related  to  the  deeislona  of . 
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^nestaons  ansmg  under  the  school  laws,  and  on  the  20kh  daj  of 
M&rch  of  this  year,  was  approved  the  **  act  to  provide  for  the  organ- 
ization aad  support  of  schools." 

This  law  also  Carried  out  in  its  details  the  views  of  ihe  Sapeiinten- 
dent,  but  did  not  give  to  Michigan  a  system  of  nos  schools,  ft 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  school  districts,  with  the  offices  of 
moderator,  director  and  assessor,  and  defined  their  duties;  for  the 
appropriation  of  a  share  of  the  proceeds  arising  from  ^finea,  bresdMS 
of  penal  laws  and  exemption  from  military  duty/'  to  every  distrust  in 
which  ihe  ioliabitants  voted  a  tax  for  a  suitable  library  case,  and  a 
sun  not  to  exceed  ten  doMars  aanually,  for  the  puchase  of  books; 
it  established  a  board  of  school  inspectors,  defined  the  duties  of 
township  clerks  relative  to  schools,  and  provided  for  the  distributicNi, 
of  ihe  income  of  the  school  fond  among  the  school  districts^  in  pira- 
portion  to  the  number  of  scholars  in  each,  between  the  ages  of  fire 
and  seventeen  years,  and  required  a  report  from  the  inspectors  io 
tlie  oottttty  clerk,  annually,  of  the  whole  number  of  distriets  in  the 
township,  the  number  from  whicl^  reports  were  received  for  the 
year,  the  length  of  time  a  school  had  been  tausrht  for  the  year  by  a 
qualified  teacher,  the  amount  of  public  money  belonging  to  eaeh 
district,  the  number  of  children  taught  in  each,  and  the  numbcfr 
belonging  to  each  between  the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen,  the 
amount  of  public  moneys,  the  amount  raised  in  the  township  for 
schools,  and  the  manner  of  its  approptiation.  The  method  of  sup- 
porting the  schools  was  by  the  lery  of  a  tax  upon  the  taxable  pro- 
perty of  the  district,  ia  proportion  to  its  valuation,  which  was  to  be 
obtained  by  a  transcript  of  the  township  assessment  roll.  The  dis* 
trieta  had  authority  to  levy  and  assess  upon  the  taxable  property  of 
the  district,  all  moneys  voted  by  the  district,  the  necessary  sums  for 
a|^>endages  and  fuel,  and  for  purchasing  and  leasing  a  site  and  bul- 
diog,  hiring  or  purchasing  a  school  house—- a  fond  to  be  raised  for 
fliis  purpose,  specially.  It  was  made  the  duty  of  the  board  of  su- 
pervisors to  add  to  the  sums  to  be  raised  in  each  township  a  sum 
•qual  to  that  apportioned  to  the  townships  from  the  income  of  the 

sahool  fund. 

THx  rNmasrrr. 

The  first  law  under  State  legislation,  establishing  this  institutisa, 

f  approved  Maroh  18, 163t.    Its  name  and  style  was  to  be  "^Tna 
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UmyxK&iTV  OF  Michigan;'*  its  objects  defined  to  be  '^to  provide  the 
iahabitaats  of  the  State  with  the  means  of  aoqniring  a  thorovgii 
knowledge  of  the  varioas  branches  of  literature,  science  and  the  arts.'* 
Its  gwremmentwas  rested  in  a  Board  of  Regents  to  consist  of  twelve 
■lembeiB  and  the  Chancellor,  which  member  were  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Goremor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  Chancellor  of  the  State  were  ex -officio  members.  It  was  made 
Ae  duty  of  the  Regents  "to  enact  laws  for  the  government  of  the 
University;  to  appoint  the  prescribed  number  of  professors  and  tu- 
tors; to  determine  the  amount  of  their  salaries."  The  University  was 
la  eoo^st  of  three  departments — literature,  science  ond  the  arts;  law, 
md  medicine.  The  professorships  to  be  established  under  die  law^ 
U>  be  aj^nted  as  the  wants  of  the  institution  might  require,  were 
aa  follows: 

In  the  department  of  literature,  science  and  the  arts,  one  of  an- 
cient language,  one  of  modem  langufiges,  one  of  rheterio  and  orato- 
ry, one  of  philosophyi  of  history,  logic  ond  philosophy  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  one  of  moral  phtlosophj»  and  natural  theology,  mduding 
ike  hittory  of  all  religiom,  one  of  political  economy,  one  of  utatbe- 
mades,  one  of  natural  philosophy,  one  of  chemistry  and  pharmaey, 
one  of  geology  and  mineralogy,  one  of  botany  and  zoolojgy^  one  of 
the  fine  arts,  and  one  of  civil  engineering  and  architecture 

In  the  department  of  law,  one  of  natural,  international  and  consti- 
tational  law,  one  of  common  and  statute  law,  aad  equity,  and  ose  of 
eommordal  and  maiitime  law. 

In  the  department  of  medicine,  one  of  anatomy,  one  of  surgery, . 
eoe  of  physioloffT  and  pathology,  one  of  practice  of  physio,  one  of 
obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and  chiklfeo,  and  one  of  ■ateria 
aedifca  juid  medical  jurispriidcnce. 

The  government  of  these  departments  was  entrusted  to  their  re- 
apeetive  ikcnltieSf  but  the  Regents  had  power  to  regulate  the  course 
of  instruotion,  and  prescribe,  under  the  advice  of  the  professors,  the 
books  and  authorities  to  be  used  in  the  several  departments;  also  to 
eoofer  degrees  and  grant  diplomas.  The  fee  of  admission  was  nev- 
er U>  exceed  ten  dollars,  and  the  institution  was  to  be  "  open  to  all 
penoas,  resident  in  the  State,  who  might  wish  to  avail  themselvea  of 
Hi  advantages,  wiiko^  charge  €f  tuition;  and  to  all  others,  under  such 
rqplations  and  restrictions  as  might  be  prescribed  by  the  Regents. 
A  boaid  of  visitors,  five  in  number,  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
flvperinteiident  of  Public  InatruotioQ,  whose  duty  it  was  "to  make  a 
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persouai  examination  into  ihc  state  of  the  University,  in  all  its  de- 
partments, and^  report  the  result  to  the  Superintendent,  sugge^^ting 
such  iroprovements  as  they  deemed  important/* 

It  .was  made  the  duty  of  the  Regents  to  make  an  exhibit  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  University;  the  amoiuits  of  expenditure;  the  number  of 
professors  and  tutors,  and  their  salaries;  the  number  of  students  ia  . 
the  several  departments  and  in  the  different  classes;  the  books  of  in- 
struction used  and  such  other  information  a$  (he  Board  miffht  require, 
with  an  estimate  of  expenses  for  the  ensuing  year.  As  soon  as  the 
State  shpnld  provide  funds  for  that  purpose,  the  Regents  were  to 
proceed  to  the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings  for  the  University 
on  the  ground  to  be  designated  by  the  Legislature. 

It  was  made  their  duty,  together  with  the  Superintendent  of  Public  ' 
Inatruclion,  to  est abush  sucu  branches  '  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  State  as  should  be  authorized  by  the  Legislature,  and  to  pre- 
scribe aeedfal  rules  and  regulations.     The  branches  were  excluded, 
frdm  the  right  to  confer  degrees.     In  connection  with  every  saak 
branch,  there  was  to  be  an  institution  for  the  education  of  fehalm  ' 
in  die  higher  branches  of  knowledge,  whenever  suitable  buikLinga 
should  be  prepared.     In  each  of  the  branches  there  whs  to  be  a  b»-  . 
PARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE.  With  Competent  instructors  in  the  theory 
of  agiieuUnre,  including  veg^etable  physio^y  and  agricutural  chem- 
istry, and  experimental   and  practical   fhrming  and   agrienhnre."  <• 
Whenever  such  branch  was  formed,  there  was  to  be  in  each  a  de- 
paiiaMBi  espeeiaBy  appropriated  to  the  edvoatiok   of  TEAOHSita  . 
FOR  THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS,  sud  such  oiber  departments  as  the  Re*  * 
gents  deemed  necessary.     Whenever  the  branches  were  e^tabliahed, 
or  any  of  them,  there  was  to  be  apportioned  to  each,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  scholars  therein,  for  the  support  of  its  professors 
and  teachers,  such  sums  as  the  state  of  the  University  fund  should  ' 
allow,  and  also  such  sums  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  apparatos. 
The  Board  were  required  to  procure  the  best  and  most  appropriaie 
plan  for  the  University  building,  which,  if  approved  by  the  Got- 
ernor  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  was  to  be  adopted.* 

By  an  act  approved  March  ^0,  1837,  the  University  was  to  be  ]•-  ' 
cated  in  or  near  the  village  of  Ann  Arbor,  in  the  State  of  If  icbigan, 
npon  such  site  as  the  Regents  should  select,  which  site  was  to  k# 
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mmseyed  to  the  Regents,  for  tbe  use  of  the  State,  aod  for  that  exprets 
pwpoier  free  of  coat,  and  the  site  was  to  include  not  less  than  forty 


At  the  extra  session  of  this  year/  Gov,  Mason,  in  behdf  of  the 
BefeDts,  transmitted  to  the  House  of  Representntires  a  communica- 
tion, askmg  for  the  foUowing  uneadments,  vhich  were  paased,  and 
became  a  law  on  the  21st  of  June,  riz:  an  amendment  to  inrest  die 
bnnrd  with  |K»wer  to  elect  a  chancellor,  and  prescribe  his  duties— to 
make  the  Goremor  president  of  the  board,  and  profiaion  authorising 
tlie  Regents  to  create  such  professorships  in  the  University  as  they 
nMfkt  deem  p»^r«  and  to  eatabHsh  branches  at  discretion. 

Authority  was  given  to  the  Regents  to  expend  so  much  of  the  in- 
tecest  arising  from  the  University  fund,  as  may  be  necessary  for.  the 
purchase  of  philosophical  and  other  apparatus,  a  library,  and  cabinet 
of  natural  history.  It  bad,  by  the  previous  law  of  March  SI,  1$37, 
been  made  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  to  apply  the  income  of 
Ae  Umrersity  fund  lo  the  payment  of  such  debts  as  should  accrue 
kom  the  operation  of  the  law  establishing  the  University. 

During  the  year,  as  an  auxttiary  to  the  cause  of  education,  the 
^Journal  of  Sdncation"  was  ettaldisbed  in  Detroit,  nndtr  the  auspi- 
ces of  the  late  8einat<»'  Lyon,  Dr.  Pitoh^r,  and  H.  &  Sehoolctnft; 
and  on  motion  of  Hon.  J.  M.  Howard,  the  Snperiatendent  wai  in- 
structed to  fumSsli  one  copy  to  each  board  of  inspectors,  and  one  to 
ench  director  of  a  school  dbtrici 


1988. 

SXTRACT  FROM  GOV'.    UASOn's  TlIiaD  MES8AOK. 

From  the  report  of  the  Siuperintendent,  you  wSl  receive  all  the  ne- 
oeaaary  information  connected  with  our  schools  and  Univmitgr.  '  He 
srai  i^sent  to  you  the  general  conditioiL  of  the  common  achool%  and 
will  at  the  same  time,  suggest  to  your  consideration  such  amend- 
ments to  our  existing  school  laws,  as  may  appear  to  him  expecHent 
sad  desirable.  I  would,  however,  reconouend,  by  the  appomlment 
of  an  assistant,  the  sqKiraihn  tf  ikejinmcml  iiq>arim€nipvni  the  or* 
^ary  dutUi  of  the  ofice  qf  Svpe/intendeTU^  so  as  to  relieve  that  ofB- 
terfrom  duties  too  onerous,  and  in  themselves  ineonsistetU. 

I  have  so  often  referred  to  the  subject  of  education  in  my  tdnner 
MBBmunioations,  that  important  as  the  subject  is,  I  feel  indispo* 
lad  to  dwell  on  it  at  any  great  length,  sensible  that  your  feelings  and 
interests  are  alive  to  its  success,  and  that  your  most  unremitting  ex- 
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ertioQS  will  be  directed  lo  iu  advancement  throughout  the  State. 
Every  free  government  is  called  on  bv  a  prineiple  of  self-pi^Mfm- 
tioD,  to  afford  every  facility  for  the  cclucation  of  the  people.  The 
liberty  of  a  people  oaiiool  He  forced  beyond  its  intelligence*  The 
South  American  Republics  exhibit  but  alternate  scenes  of  anarchy 
and  despotism.  France,  in  the  day  of  her  bloody  straggles  for  free- 
dom, was  OTerwheloaed  and  plos^  in  m\serj^  by  the  very  attempl 
to  miiake  her  free.  In  the  United  States  we  witness  the  advantages 
of  education,  in  the  virtue,  intelligence  and  liberty  of  the  people. 
'  History  points  out  the  ignorance  and  degradation  of  other  ceootriea, 
attd  we  aw  admonkhed  of  the  duties  before  ua.  If  our  own  coun- 
try is  ever  to  fall  from  her  high  position  before  the  world,  the  cause 
will  be  found  in  the  ignorance  of  the  people — if  she  is  to  remaia 
where  she  now  stands,  with  her  glory  undimmed,  educate  evwy  dUbf 
in  the  land. 

Whilst  the  fund  will  be  sufficiently  great  for  the  support  of  the 
University,  on  the  broad  scale  intended  by  the  Legislature,  if  applied 
to  that  object  alone,  it  may  fall  short  of  that  purpose  when  diieel* 
ed  to  the  Jimnerous  branches  which  aeem  to  be  demanded  by  the 
people.  1  would  therefore  suggest  that  portions  of  the  seventy- 
two  sections  of  the  salt  spring  lands  be  set  apart  by  the  Legislature 
as  ail  exelnsire  fund  for  the  support  of  the  branches  of  the  Unirer- 
fiity. 

SUnilUiT«^D£NT'8   RXF0R1(. 

The  Superioteadsnt  refers  to  the  feiUowing  acta  aa  compriaiag  wha£ 
might  be  termed  the  "  Michioaji  Scbool  8r6TXii»"  viz:  the  act  to 
protide  finr  the  dispoaitiiA  of  tlie  University  and  pripiary  echool 
Innds;  the  act  to  provide  for  the  organuatioo  an4  ij^vemment  of  the 
University  with  branches;  and  the  act  for  the  establishment  and  sup- 
port of  the  primary  schools. 

Mo  change  was  reoommei^ded  in  the  system  of  primary  schoole, 
Tlie  previoas  laws  were  durii^  this  year  prepared  and  arranged  into 
a  eode.  The  commissioners  were  not  authorized  to  make  alteratioae* 
bowerery  and  the  aehool  lawi»  wkh  aQ  other  laws,  were  consolidated 
bk  the  retlsed  statotee  of  ISM.  A  question  of  great  ii»ponaaee 
was  brought  before  the  Legislature,  by  the  Superintendent^  relatiag 
to  the  policy  of  granting 

cRAEnae  loa  feivatb  coum&mil 

Tbb  queation,  in  the  view  of  the  Saperiatendent»  involred  tka 

Ugbf  St  eODsiderations  of  sound  public  policy  as  affecting  ihe  Stato 

fei  all  time  to  eome. 

«'When  this  decision  is  finally  made/'  says  the  report^  ^H  wfll  aol 
leqaiie  the  inspiration  of  a  prophet  to  determine  whether  the  State  AaU 
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'  ereBtnally  assume  iUbe  ilrst  rtttik  in  tlie  Repnblic  of  Letters,  by  f6uBd- 
'  mg  and  rearing  vnp  an  InrtHattcm  t>f  noUe  atature  and  just  profiar- 
tkms,  worthy  Sike  of  tho  State  and  of  l^aroing^  and  equally  worthj 
the  name  of  University,  or  whether  the  State  shall  ultimately  sink 
to  a  low  Icifel  m  the  world  of  knowledge,  having  institutions  under 
Ibe  inporing  aaoie  of  oolkgea,  scattered  thio«gh  the  kagth  and 
breadth  of  ^e  land,  without  funds,  without  cabinets,  without  ajna- 
ratus,  without  libraries,  without  talents,  without  character  and  with- 
OQt  the  ability  of  ever  maintaininj?  them.  If  one  is  granted;  othen 
Biesi  be,  and  there  is  «o  limit  If  <m»  village  obtains  a  cbarter  for 
a  college,  all  others  must  have  the  same  favor.  In  proportion  as 
they  increase  in  number,  just  in  that  proportion  will  be  Uieir  decrease 
ef  power  to  be  useful." 

In  aid  of  this  view  of  the  question,  the  opinions  of  distinguished 
scholars  were  obtained,  among  whom  were  the  names  of  Dr.  Way- 
lend,  Edward  Everett,  President  Humphrey,  President  Mcllvalae 
and  others.  The  question  was  submitted  to  these  distinguished  gen- 
tkmen  in  a  letter  of  the  Superintendent  requesting  "the  result  of  their 
obeervations  as  to  the  effect  produced  on  the  higher  branches  oflit- 
eratnre  and  science  by  the  mnlliplicatfon  of  universities  and  colleges 
in  the  United  States.  In  the  creation  of  the  higher  institutions  a 
qoeation  has  arisen,  in  the  commencement  of  our  existence  as  a  State, 
whether  we  shall  grant  to  an  indefinite  number  of  private  associa- 
tbna  tbe  right  of  conferring  degrees,  or  for  the  present  concentrate 
oar  energies  in  one  university.''  To  this.  President  Wayland  re- 
plied: 'Hh'at  so  fer  as  he  was  qualified  to  judge,  the  plan  of  concen- 
trating your  energies  in  one  university,  is  incomparably  preferable  to 
that  of  granting  university  charters  to  an  indefinite  number  of  pri- 
Tate  institutions.  By  a  great  number  of  small  and  badly  appointed 
eoHeges  yon  win  hicresse  the  noniinally  educated  men,  but  you  irill 
I  the  power  of  education,  because  it  will  be  Httie  else  but  the 
The  reply  of  Mr.  Everett  was  hi  substance,  that  supposmg 
fte  eendttion  of  Miehigan  to  be  the  same  as  most  oth fr  infont  polid- 
ed  eammunities,  be  should  tbink  that  one  institution  of  a  high 
Older  would  be  as  much  ss  we  could  expect  to  found  and  sustaU  at 
tlte  first  '*You  will  not  understand  me,''  says  Mr.  Everett,  "as  at  all 
underrating  the  importance  of  acadamies  and  schoola  I  deem  them 
faite  as  important  as  colleges.  Good  eommon  schools  are  the  basis 
el  every  wise  system  of  popular  education.  But  it  is  not  useliil  to 
grant  to  aeademiu  and  schools  tbe  privilege  of  conferring  degrees. 
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HuTurd colkige  in  Mftsaadmwttoj, wtt fomiddi  in  1636.  Tberewn 
•o  other  ooBage  in  New  Sagkiid  ttU  17<HI,  vken  Yale  was  km$Atd. 
If  the  questton  is  between  one  well  endowed  and  amply  provided 
inatittttioD,  and  aereral  languitbiog  on  an  inadequate  public  and.pri- 
i«te  patronage— whieh,  if  several  are  attemptedt  will  be  apt  to  be 
thar  condition — it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  the  decisMon  must 'be 
fcr  tbe  farmer." 

Preaident  Brown,  of  Pennsylvania,  waa  of  the  opinimi  that  much 
depended  on  circumstances — ^the  public  fund,  the  character  and  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants,  the  probabUify  of  umiif^  in  the  patronage^  of 
one*— pe<q>le  of  different  talents^  prejudices,  literary  taste,  and  espe- 
cially different  moral  and  religious  sentiments.  If  all  these  could  be  con- 
centrated harmoniously,  it  might  be  best  to  confine  their  energies  to 
one,  for  a  time — that  if  all  religious  roan  were  excluded,  the  institu- 
tion would  become  infidel.  Serious  people  would  not  send  their  sons 
to  such  an  institution;  that  no  amount  of  funds  per  se  creaU«d  a  col- 
lege, and  that  any  amount  of  talent  would  not  alone  command  suc- 
cess— that  there  must  be  harmony  and  co-operation,  and  he  sugges- 
ted "that  the  Legislature  should^  for  the  present,  look  to  the  fbnna> 
tion  of  only  one  State  University^  to  receive  the  ample  endowments 
the  State  is  able  to  afford;  that  they  should,  from  the  con^meacentent, 
guard  against  the  evils  of  an  undue  multiptieation  of  colleges, 
.  and  in  order  to  do  this,  that  no  charter  should  be  granted  to  any 
association,  only  on  the  condition  of  having  procured  such  an  aaoount 
of  funds  as.  will  secure  respectalMlity  by  supplying  able  professors, 
«id  the  proper  college  accommodations.  President  Mcllvaina  con- 
sidered that  with  the  property  devoted  to  college  education  in  Mkhi- 
gsn,  the  State  had  a  noble  opportunity  of  taking  and  holdii^  dei- 
fied ground  on  this  subject:  of  building  a  breakwater  agaiast  the 
winds  and  waves,  by  which  other  less  independent  institutions  are  in 
danger  of  being  overwhelmed,  and  recommended  that  it  be  improved 
by  having  but  one  piace  of  degrees  in  Michigan. 

From  these  opinions  and  others  similar,  the  Su|«enntcndeQi  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  *Hhe  multiplication  of  institutions  under  the 
.  JBspoaing  name  of  universities  and  colleges,  was  to  be  regarded  as 
sn  evil  of  great  magnitude,  a$  exceedingly  detrimental  to  theinterests 
of  literatare,  science  and  the  arts/'  and  recommended  that  the  (le- 
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geats  of  the  Univrenaty  be  ecppowered  to  gnuit  charters  for  coUtge& 
moij  OB  condition  th»t  the  aMociation  applying  shall  have  actually 
aeooiod  for  the  ase  of  the  institiition  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thou- 
•aad  doilars ;  that  of  thi«  sun,  fifty  thousand,  at  least,  should  be 
iavealed  in  suitable  buildings  and  other  aoeommodatious,  and  the 
balance  secured  so  that  the  lull  amount  of  the  interest  arising  there- 
from should  be  yearly  available  for  the  support  of  the  college,  so 
.long  «•  it  ahould  eoBlinuo  in  operation*  Ti$$rving  io  ike  SUxk  ih$ 
rjfht  fif  mmiatUm,  and  requmng  an  annual  rtpoH. 

On  the  J9th  of  January,  of  this  year,  a  petition  was  presented  to 
the  House  of  RepraaenUtiree,  by  Hon.  J.  M.  Howard,  ''to  ineoq>o- 
rate  the  Trustees  of  Michigan  College.''  The  petition  was  referred 
to  a  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Howabd  was  chairman,  who  made  a 
asjenty  report,  and  also  reported  a  bill  to  incorporate  the  institution. 
The  majority  of  the  committee  did  not  agree  in  opinion  with  the  Su- 
perintendent, or  see  the  propriety  of  restricting  the  power  in  ques- 
tion, exclusively  to  the  State  institution.  The  institution  proposed  to 
be  incorporated,  in  its  inception,  had  contemplated  a  school,  to  be  or- 
ganized on  the  manual  labor  plan,  and  was  deseed  ultimately  as  a 
college.  Owing  to  financial  embarrassments,  the  ^*  colony  scheme" 
was  abandoned.  A  subscription  of  about  eighteen  thousand  dollars  had 
been  raised  and  applied  to  the  purefatoe  of  a  form  of  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  acres,  near  Marshall,  in  the  county  of  Calhoun.  In  ad- 
.dition  to  this  the  trustees  had  become  the  owners  of  a  landed  inter* 
eel  on  Grand  River,  with  a  mill  privilege  upon  k,  which  was  estima- 
ted at  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  friends  of  the  enterprise  in  Kew 
Tofk  had  conditionally  invested  for  the  beniifit  of  the  ooUege,  five 
thousand  dollars.  Buildiogs  were  proposed  to  be  commenced,  to  uc- 
eommodatc  one  hundred  and  fidy  or  two  hundred  students — a  pre- 
paratory school  opened*  and  a  president  of  the  college  am>ointed, 
who  was  seeking  further  pecuniary  aid  for  the  institution.  The  val- 
ue of  the  jH-operty  owned  by  the  trustees,  the  committee  were  assured, 
was  not  less  than  fix>m  $60,000  to  $100,000.  It  was  announced  to 
be  the  settled  determination  of  its  founders  *' to  establish  it  on  a 
broad  and  liberal  scale — one  which  would  make  it  an  ornament  and 
honor  to  the  Stato  an  efficient  nkeans  of  difiusing  the  benefits  of 
general  and  classical  education — to  open  ite  doors  for  the  instruction 
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of  youth  of  All  classes,  sects  and  eondftioDs,  and  dispense  to  tlie  In- 
digent as  Well  as  to  the  wealthy,  the  chanties  of  an  ever-wakeful 
benevolence — the  means  of  solid  and  useful  le  irning,  and  the  cdn- 
stant  healthful  influence  of  religious  precept  and  example,*' 

The  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee, substantially  develope  their  views  of  the  subject 

The  committee  cannot  appreciate  the  force  of  the  objection,  that 
br  granting  the  franehiaes  anked  for,  w«  eneoufage  othi^rs  to  make 
like  requests.  We  are  of  opinion  that  in  this*  aa  well  as  in  other 
matters  coming  before  the  Legislature,  it  is  to  be  governed  by  a 
aonnd  discretion,  neither  grirnting  nor  wtthhoMmg,  without  sufficient 
jeason,  and  keeping  constantly  in  view  the  general  good  of  comaaa- 
Bity. 

They  deem  it  the  duty  of  the  leifislature,  not  only  to  prevent  all 
impediments,  but  to  afford  facilities  to  the  progress  of  general  educa- 
tion; to  speak  in  words  of  encourage^ient  ratiier  tbnn  of  reatmoti 
to  those  who  volunteer  to  aid  it,  and  not  froip  an  overweening  fondneas 
for  one  particular  institution,  or  one  particular  system,  place  all  others 
under  tne  b'»n  of  power. 

As  to  the  fear  expressed,  that  <*to  permit  the  establishment  of  this 
or  other  institutions  of  the  kind,  would  distract  public  attention  and 
dtvert  patronage  from  the  State  University/*  the  committee  did  not 
perticipate  in  it,  but  maintained 

That  an  institution,  under  the  immediate  supervision  and  control 
of  thegovemineDt,  with  an  endowment  of  onemiilioQ  of  dollars,  and 
all  the  attendant  patronage,  cannot  be  prostrated  or  impeded  in  its 
progress  by  any  voluntary  association,  founded  upon  individual  mu- 
nificence. The  true  secret  of  the  sueoess  of  every  such  institttlioD, 
is  found  in  the  enterprise,  leamio^  aud  capacity  ot  those  at  its  h«ad; 
and  where  these  are  wanting,  the  interests  of  education,  like  those  of 
commerce  and  other  branches  of  business,  will  assuredly  decline." 

It  is  also  urged  that  by  oon^ning  the  power  of  ^ntingdtpfomaa 
to  the  State  university,  and  withholding  its  exercise  from  all  other 
institutions,  the  State  ensures  to  that  University,  at  all  times,  a  num- 
ber of  students  corresponding  to  its  high  literary  claims,  and  the 
wealth  of  its  endowment.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  poprietj 
ef  tl^s  restrictive  and  exclusive  principle.  *  *  *  It  is  certainif  at 
war  with  the  well  known  freedom  of  American  Institutions  and 
American  character.  •  *  *  We  claim  that  the  ancient  and  time 
Iionored  system  of  New  Bagliind.  now  extending  over  almost  the 
vhole  country,  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  the  Anser- 
ean  people  than  any  known  system  of  foreign  nations.  We  are  not 
to  suppose  thtit  the  settled  feelings,  habits  and  opinions  of  a  people 
•an  be  safety  disregarded  by  their  rulers,  nor  that  they  can  be  made 
te  bend  and  quadrate  to  any  and  every  innovaiion,  which  those  in 

liority  may  dignify  with  the  name  of  improvements.    Still  less 
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ean  fi^men  be  coinpelled  to  e6uiiteDanee  a  monopoly  of  diose  ben- 
efits which  they  have  been  taught  to  regard  as  the  gift  ol  Qod.*  *  * 
'  Ib  our  ovn  commlinlty^  there -exiaki  every  variety  of  reiigioita  and 
political  opinion,  and  so  stroog  are  mfm*s  attachments  to  tb^ir  own 
particnlar  creeds^  that  any  legislative  attempt  to  change  or  modify 
tbem  by  tlie  course  of  instruction  or  otherwise;  any  systtin  wMch 
aeekft  to  i»ake  all  ^ooale&ee  in  one  set  of  opinions,  or  to  inculcat#  in- 
difference to  ali^  or  which  erects  a  barrier  to  even  the  caprices  of 
men,  must  necessarily  prove  odions  and  unavailing.  Whatever  may 
be  the  theories  of  philosophers  and  speculatists,  among  Che  mass 
of  mankind,  reli^n  is  not  snpposed  to  exist  without  creeds  and  to 
use  the  language  of  another,  ''he  is  a  rash  man,  indeed,  and  little 
conversant  with  human  nature,  and  especially  has  he  a  very  erro- 
neoua  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  people  of  this  country,  who 
tuppoeea  that  a  feeling  of  this  kind  is  either  to  be  trifled  with  or  des- 
pised; it  will  assuredly  cause  itself  to  be  respected. 

One  obvious  effect  of  the  system  recommended  win  be  to  drive 
from  the  8tate  every  young  nan  wishbg  to  obtain  a  degree,  but  un- 
willing from  whatever  cause  to  prosecute  his  studies  in  the  Univer- 
sity. The  majority  of  the  committee  deem  it  unjust  to  individuals 
and  the  8tate,  to  confer  on  the  State  University  a  monopoly  of  col- 
Im  honon.  It  is  the  right  of  every  parent  and  guardian,  and  one 
which  we  may  be  assured  will  be  insisted  on,  to  educate  his  child  or 
ward  in  his  own  way;  and  it  is  furthermore  the  right  of  the  student 
himself,  that  the  road  to  literary  honors  should  be  opened  to  him  by 
las  own  StBta,  in  a  manner  aoeordant  with  hit  own  feelings  and  prin- 
ciples; and  it  is  the  correspondent  duty  of  the  State',  to  cherish  and 
enconrage  all  her  sons  in  the  way  to  disliDction  and  usefulness,  in 
order  that  she  may  reap  her  just  share  of  the  glory  of  their  achieve* 
'  awolB.  It  is  Bsads  the  dnty  of  tiie  Legislature  *Uo  encourage  by 
H]  suitable  means*  the  promotion  of  intellectual  and  scientific  im- 
provements." It  is  conceived  that  the  policy  proposed  is  in  conflict 
with  the  spirit  of  this  provision,  inasmuch  as  it  in  a  manner  disliran- 
chiseB  a  laif  e-pwtioa  of  the  oommunity.  We  predict  that  if  it  be 
adopted  as  the  governing  rule  of  the  Legislature,  it  will  drive  from 
among  us  a  lafge  number  of  young  men,  seeking  a  liberal  education, 
and  the  usual  honors  br  which  it  is  and  ever  ought  to  be  distin- 
^ishedf  wQl  engender  Mred,  rather  than  sreate  respect  for  the  State 
■Mtitution,  and  ultimately  leave  it  deserted  by  all  but  its  immediate 
government  patrons — a  place  where  the  idle  and  curious  may  find 
mtification,  but  devoid  of  that  active,  vital  energy,  which  is  ever 
Eept  awake  by  peaceful  and  sahitvy  competition. 

Another,  and  with  many  a  weighty  objection,  is  the  fear  that  the 
mstitution  [proposed  to  be  established]  will  be  sectarian.*  •  ♦  Hu- 
man nature  cannot,  however,  be  changed,  and  religious  partialities 
will  exist  as  ion&r  as  man  is  a  religious  animal.  *  *  *  The  constitu- 
tion declares  "that  the  civil  and  political  rights,  privileges  and  ca- 
pacities of  DO  individual  shall  be  diminished  or  enlarged  on  account 
ef  his  opinions  or  belief  concerning  matters  of  religion;"  and  it  seems 
wnlair  and  extra  legblative  to  anticipate,  and  use  as  an  objection,  a 
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state  of  &ct«  against  which  the^  ^MUidtitatiaii  jTequires  us  to  filoee  our 
eyea.. 

The  majoritj  report  was  aigned  by  Hods.  J.  M.  Howard,  8.  Vick- 
erj,  Wm.  P.  Draper,  and  Jer.  R.  Smith.  A  minority  report  was 
ittadei  signed  by  Hons.  D.  B.  Wakefield,  John  Ball,  and  Wm.  H.* 
Montgomery.  The  report  of  the  minority  was  in  aooordaaee  gen- 
erally with  the  views  of  the  Superintendent  They  regarded  the 
petition  referred  to  them  as  asking  an  infraction  of  a  general  system 
adopted  by  the  State;  as  a  precedent,  drawing  after  it  all  the  weight 
and  authority  necessary  to  give  it  effect  and  cogency  in  argument, 
in  &vor  of  further  infractions^  which  as  friends  of  the  system  estab- 
lished they  were  bound  to  look  upon  with  cautbn  and  distrust.  The 
decision  upon  this  question  was  made  by  the  Legislature^  in  1930,  ^  ^  ^ 
when  a  charter  was  granted,  the  provisions  of  which  are  stated  here- 
after. 

THE   UNIVBBSITY. 

The  fund  of  this  institution,  at  this  time,  was  estimated  by  the 
Superintendent  at  one  million  of  dollars,  and  the  interest  arising 
therefrom,  at  $70,000;  yet  he  suggests  that  it  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  put  the  present  institutiwi,  with  such  a  number  of  branehes  as  it 
irould  be  desirable  to  create,  into  immediate  and  successful  opera- 
tion. Buildings  were  to  be  erected^  a  library  .to  be  procured,  a  phi- 
loaophical  and  ohemioal  apparatus  to  be  purchased,  and  a  eabiaet  of 
natural  history  to  be  selected,  besides  the  yeariy  payment  of  sala- 
ries, when  the  University  should  ha.ve  commenced  operations;  and 
for  years  to  come,  it  was  suggested  the  Unmrsity  would  iiead  ev- 
ery dollar  of  the  income  of  its  fund  to  give  it  a  vigorous  and  manly 
existence.  To  relieve  the  University  fund,  therefore,  for  the  time 
being,  it  was  recommended  that  the  income  of  the  salt  spring  Umds 
be  devoted,  for  a  limited  number  of  years,  to  support  the  branches. 
The  object  and  importance  of  the  bbamohss  of  the  University  are 
set  forth  in  the  fdlowing  extract  from  this  year's  report: 

It  is  certainly  of  much  consequence  to  the  pubfic  interests  that 
these  branches  be  pushed  forward  with  vigor,  and  be  adequately  sus- 
tained. They  form  the  all-important  connecting  link  between  the 
primary  schools  and  the  University.  They  are  specially  intended  to 
fit  such  young  men  for  the  re^ar  classical  course  of  the  Universi- 
ty, as  wish  to  enter  the  institution;  also  to  prepare  some  for  the  pro- 
rsssioii  OF  TEACHING,  that  the  primary  schools  may  be  fully  suppli- 
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ed  with  competent  instructors;  and  ta  qtiAlify  others  for  those  numer- 
ous employments  of  life,  which  require  a  more  extended  education 
than  is  usually  to  be  obtained  at  the  district  school  Unquestionably, 
then,  they  are  essential  to  the  successful  and  harmonious  action  of 
the  system.  Without  them,  every  part  of  it  must  suffer,  and  evefy 
department  laaffuisb.  Widiout  teachers,  thoroughly  educated  and 
bred  to  the  pro^sion,  what  essential  benefit  can  rationally  be  ex- 
pected to  result  from  the  general  establisment  of  primary  schools? 

But  where  con  we  find  such  teachers,  without  fiirtiisning'  the  ne«* 
cessary  means  to  fit  tbem  for  the  work,  and  where  can  we  better  da 
it  than  in  the  contemplated  branches  of  the  University?    It  is  indeed 
of  the  first  importance  to  the  great  interests  of  education  in  our  own 
State,  that  these  branches  be  well  appointed  and  vigorously  sustMU- 
ed*    For  tho  purpoae  of  ni|^orting  the  d^artnent  for  the  eduoa- 
tion  of  teachers,  it  is  suggested  whether  a  small  amount  might  nOt 
be  appropriated  to  this  object,  from  the  income  of  the  school  fund? 
The  proposed  branches  occupy  the  middle  ground,  being  eonneetod 
on  the  one  hand  with  the  pnmary  tchool%  by  the  f»t|tblishme&t  of  a  . 
d^artment  in  each,  for  the  education  of  teachers;  and  on  the  other 
with  the  University  itself,  by  the  establishment  in  each  of  them,  of  a 
preparatory  course,  and  being  thus  equally  designed  for  the  beneCl  - 
of  both  the  University  and  dtotrict  sehoola,  it  senma  no  mere  than 
right  and  just  that  they  should  be  supported  from  the  funds  of  each. 
On  the  8th  day  of  March,  of  this  yeari  the  Governor  transmitted 
lo  the  Legislature  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  requesting 
that  the  President  of  the  Board  might  be  authorized  to  ascertain 
whether  a  loan  of  State  bonds,  to  the  amount  of  $150,000  might  . 
be  obtained  for  tlte  Uniiversity,  during  the  term  of  twenty  years,  the 
interest  and  principal  of  which,  to  be  secured  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
State,  and  to  be  paid  out  of  any  moneys  belonging  to  the  Universityi 
or  which  might  be  applicable  to  such  purpose.    The  applicaUon  wis 
commended  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Legislature,  on  (he' 
ground  that  it  would  enable  the  Regents  to  open  the  institution  at  an 
early  day — ^that  it  would  provide  the  necessary  library  and  appara* 
tns  required — and  that  without  tbe  loan,  the  opening  of  the  inatitu- 
tiod  must  await  the  tardy  proeeds  of  .realising  a  fund  by  the  sale  of 
IJwinr&M^  laada»  whikt  (he  hoda  tbe«iielvea  mnst  be  diqrased  of  at 
an  iBuiienae  sacrifice,  if  sold  under  the  ^existing  financial  embarrasa-    . 
menls  of  the  eovntry.    The  committee  of  tfie  House  reported  fevor- 
aUy  npoD  ilie  proposiiien,  and  an  act  .w«e  paaaed  a^uthoriaing  the  . 
loan,  and  the  same  approved  April  6,  1888. 

Mn  interesting  and  useful  object  of  the  law  in  PBlatAon  to  the  .IJmr 
versHy,  waft  to  eeeure-toologfcal  spechaews  fbr  thai  instiMfen.    A. 
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report  was  this  year  made  by  Dr.  Pitcher,  oa  the.  part  of  a  commit-, 
tee  of  the  Regents,  stating*  that  from  an  estimate  made  on  data  fur* 
nished  by  the  State  Geologist,  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  the  section  of  ornithology  alone,  the  State  of  Michigan  would 
yield  from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred  apecbs,  aad  that 
a  complete  collection  of  Michigan  birdjs  would  contain,  at  the  lowest 
estimate*  one  thousand  specimeoA,  one-fourth  of  that  number  haring 
been  already  obtained.  An  appropriadbn  was  urged  for  this  purpose 
to  prepare  specimens^  provide  cases,  and  to  go  on' with  the  colleodon 
of  quadrupeds,  fishes  and^repttles;  to  provide  the  University  with  a 
o<»nplet6  colleotion  of  the  subjeets  of  natwral  sdence,  and  especially 
such  as  were  indigenous  to  the  State. 

No  ohaBge  in  legisktion  was  made  this  year»  in  relatbn  to  the  pri- 
mary schools.  A  resolution  was  introduced  into  the  Honse  ol  Rep- 
resentatives and  passed,  requesting  the  Superintendent  to  recommend 
to  tbe  several  school  districts  in  the  State,  such  elementary  books  to 
be  used  in  the  schools,  as  he  might  thhik  best  calculated  for  that 
purpose. 

Before  the  sales  of  the  school  lands  Commenced,  they  were  esti- 
mated to  amount  in  all,  to  1,U8,000  acres.  In  this  estimate  was 
included  all  lands  lying  within  the  boundaries  of  the  State  at  that 
time,  704,000  acres  being  situated  within  the  peninsula  portion,  and 
444,160  on  the  west  of  Lake  Michigan.  Under  the  act  for  the  dis- 
position of  the  lands,  34,390  acres  had  been  sold  already,  at  an  av- 
erage price  of  nearly  tl2  per  acre,  amounting  to  1411,794.33,  the 
interest  of  which,  was  S28,825.60.  The  amount  for  distribution, 
adding  the  amount  to  be  raised  by  supervisors  for  that  purpose  for 
the  year,  amounted  to  $57,651.20. 


1889. 

axTRAOT  moM  QOrmLWa  masoh's  mbssacue. 

!Fhe  Oorenor  anne^nkeed  Ibe  sales  of  primary  sebool  lands,  is 

ad<&ti6n  to  the  sales  of  previous  years,  to  amount  to  $B6fit9,  and 

thoseof  ihe  Uniyersity,  to  tlO,104;  renews  his  reoommendation  tut 

a  separation  of  the  fiscal  from  the  other  duties  of  Ae  9apetmte«- 

denf  s  offioe,  and  says: 

I  have  so  often  referred  to  the  subject  of  bouoatzov,  in  my  for- 
mer ooQuttoniofktioQS  to  the  Le^Uture^  and  its  importanoe  to  the  per- 
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msoeat  poaperitf  and  happioess  of  .the  American  people  is  8d 
manifest,  that  I  shall  refrain  from  its  repetition.  In  a  governoieiit 
like  oar3,  which  emanates  from  the  people,  and  where  the  entire  ad- 
miiitatration  of  iti  aff«irs  is  Bubmttted  t9  thMr  supervision  and  eootrol* 
no  other  mii$a  can  efnal  in  in^rianc^  that  of  Publie  Inttraotion. 
Aa  the  friends  of  civil  liberty,  it  becomes  our  dutj  to  provide  for  the 
cdocatioa  of  the  rising  generation.  To  the  intelligence  of  those  wIm 
preceded  us,  we  are  indebted  for  our  admirable  system  of  govern-* 
aieoty  and  it  is  only  upon  the  intelligence  of  thoee  who  are  to  oone 
after  us,  that  we  can  hope  for  the  preservation  and  perpetuatioB 
of  that  system.  Our  own  State  has  been  hishly  favored.  The 
Federal  uovermnent  has  secured  us  an  ample  imid  for  all  (he  p«r- 

CMii  of  a  liberal  syatem  of  education;  and  it  only  remains  for  as  te 
ter  it  with  a  scrupulous  regard  to  the  important  object  for  which  it 
kaseigoed. 

Oar  system  of  educatian  as  adepted  baa  not  vet  bad  ra AoieMt 
tone  to  develope  its  defectj,  if  any  e;|ist«  It  would  not  be  advisable* 
perhaps,  to  attempt  any  material  change,  for  the  present. 

SUPEaiNTKMDBNT's    RKFORT. 

The  Superintendent,  in  his  report,  remarks: 

The  progress  of  the  school  system  has  been  as  rapid  as  could 
rafionally  have  been  anticipated.  Scarcely  two  years  and  a  half  have 
el4|»ed  since  the  first  movement  was  made.  In  1836,  ihirty*nine 
townships  reported  fifty-five  districts,  having  two  thousand,  three 
hvndred  and  thirty -seven  children,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sev- 
enteen. In  1837,  one  hundred  and  nhie  townships  reported  three 
hvndred  and  eighty*two  diskriots,  having  filLeea  thousand,  foar  hun- 
dred and  forty -one  between  those  ag%s.  Ip  1838,  two  hundred  and  . 
forty-five  townships  reported  fifteen  nundred  and  nine  districts,  with 
ning  THiirrY-FouR  THotwAND  between  those  ages. 

The  importance  of  Hatistkal  knowled^  was  urged,  as  becoming 
every  year  more  and  more  apparent,  it  being  by  such  information  as 
alatistics  furnish,  that  the  wants  of  a  community  can  be  ascertained, 
and  its  progress  in  improvement  determined.  Several  amendments 
were  proposed  in  the  report  to  the  existing  school  laws,  the  enumera* 
tion  c^  private  schools,,  and  the  requiring  from  them  annual  reports. 
Defects  were  found  to  exist  in  regard  to  die  coHectioti  of  taxes  for 
school  districts,  there  being  no  provision  in  relatiou  to  the  sale  of 
sny  lands  or  tenements  for  the  collection  of  taxes. 

The  establishment  of  ntSTBict  itBRABixs  was  recommended,  and^ 
m  the  opinion  of  the  Superintendent,  too  much  value  could  hardly  be 
attached  to  this  essential  agency  of  Public  Instniotion. 

The  Superintendent  nrged  anew  the  importance  of  making  more 
am^le  provision  ftr  brahchss,  agam  expressing  tiie  opinion  **  that 
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wiftiout  the  aid  of  these,  the  University  itself  could  not  be  expected 
to  prosper/'  and  that  they  were  equally  important  to  the  success  of 
the  primary  schools,  heing  the  sole  means  of  obtaining  a  full  sappijr 
of  cohipetent  teachers.  He  again  recommends  the  appropriation  of 
the  salt  spring  lands  to  this  object.  The  agricultural  b£Partmsnt» 
yetio  bo  established  in  one  of  the  branches,  was  also  deemed  «d  ob- 
ject of  gteat  interest  and  imp<ortan<ie. 

f  lasT  RSf  ort  or  the  reoxkxs. 

The  Regents  repott  that  under  the  act  of  March  20,  1837,  th«f 
had  selected  a  site  for  the  University  buildings,  and  obtained  a  satis- 
factory title  to  forty  acres  of  land.  At  their  first  meeting  they  re- 
solved to  establish  hranthea  as  soon  as  eoi^  eonveniently  be  dene; 
one  in  the  first  Senatorial  district,  one  in  the  second,  two  in  the  third, 
one  in  the  fourth,  and  three  in  the  fifth,  making  eight  branches  ki 
all;  and  $8,000  was  appropriated  to  aid  in  the  payment  of  teachers 
to  be  employed  in  them,  when  they  were  organized.  Five  of  these 
they  organized  and  put  in  operation;  one  at  Pontiac,  one  at  Honroe* 
one  at  Kalamazoo,  one  at  Detroit,  and  one  at  Niles;  for  all  of  whinli ' 
principal  instructors  were  appointed. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  all  of  the  several  branches,  was  reported  . 
to  be  161,  ten  of  whom  were  qaalifying  ^emselves  as  teaehen  far 
common  schools,  and  six  for  the  University.  It  was  estimated  that 
in  1840  thirty  students  would  be  ready  to  ^nter  the  Freshnan,  or 
Sophomore  classes;  m  1841,  thirty-fiive;  in  2842, forty;  and  that  tlie 
total  number  of  stadents^  whom  parents  designed  for  a  liberal  edaea* 
tioiu  was  101.  The  Regents  antic^Mted  great  aooessionfl  to  thk 
number.  They  remark,  as  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  the  State  at 
larg^  that  **  wherever  a  branch  has  been  established,  it  has  not  omlj 
received  the  decided  approbadon  and  siqyport  of  the  inhabitantSi  in  , 
its  immediate  vicinity,  but  has  continued  regularly  to  inerease  in  tba 
nno^ber  of  studenta,  from  term  to  ternu"  A  uniform  systeo)  of  atad- 
ies  had  been  adopted,  subject  to  such  alterations  as  experience  might 
suggest.  The  Regents  further  remark,  *'  that  ihe  system  of  branck* 
es,  their  organization,  board  of  visitors,  support  of  instructorsi  and^ 
in  a  word,  every  thing  connected  tharewith,  being  a  new  and  untried 
experiment  in  our  country,  they  foel  the  neces^ty  and  importance.  «f 
.  proceeding  with  caution  and  deliberation."  The  branches  establlah-* 
ad  did  not  include  any  department  for  Female  edncaiion. 
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Tbe  loan  authcH'ized  under  the  act  of  April  0,  1838,  bad  been  ne- 
gotiated; a  valuable  cabinet  of  minerals  from  European  and  other 
localities  of  the  old  world  had  been  purchased,  i4,000  having  been 
appropriated  for  this  purpose,  f  1,000  of  which  had  been  already. 
expended. 

The  first  professor  chosen  was  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  in  the  department 
of  Botany  and  Zoology.  As  Dr.  Gray  was  about  to  visit  Europep 
tha  sum  of  t^OOO  was  placed  at  his  disposal,  for  the  purchase  of 
bodes,  as  the  commencement  of  a  University  Library.  Arrange- 
ineats  bad  also  been  made  for  obtaining  such  information  as  was  de- 
sirable, in  procuring  the  most  modern  and  approved  apparatus  for 
tbi^  depi^ipents  of  aatoral  science.  # 

With  the  approbation  of  the  Governor  and  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruetion,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  March  18, 183V,  tht 
Regents  had  adopted  the  plan  of  the  University  buildings,  deter- 
niioiad  upon  tl\e  materials  to  be  used  in  their  construction*  and  taken 
9$fik  other  measures  for  prosecuting  the  work  as  they  deemed  advis- 
able. 

The  expenditures  on  Branches  during  the  past  year,  amounted  to 
#7,800.  The  estimate  for  the  expenses  of  the  University  for  tht 
current  year,  for  salaries  to  professors,  principals  and  tutors  of 
Blanches,  was  #10,000;  for  buildings,  135,000.  The  sum  of  $9r 
171  42,  was  reported  by  the  Superintendent,  as  subject  to  be  drawn 
in  favor  of  the  board,  being  the  interest  of  the  University  fund. 

At  this  session,  Mr.  Adam  reported  a  bill  to  create  a  fund  for  the 
bcanehes  of  the  University,  which  did  not,  however,  become  a  law; 
aad  also  a  joint  resolution,  which  was  approved  March  4th,  1839,  an* 
thorizing  and  making  it  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  to  make  out 
aftd  cause  to  be  published,  a  catalogue  of  school  books,  to  be  recom- 
mended by  him  to  be  used  in  the  several  classes  in  the  primary 
schools  throughout  the  State,  and  a  list  of  books  to  be  recommended 
as  suitable  for  school  district  libraries;  and  making  it  also  his  duty 
to  report  what  provision,  in  his  opinion,  could  or  ought  to  be  made, 
by  law,  to  ensure  a  regular  and  sufficient  supply  of  such  books  to 
every  school  district,  on  the  most  economical  terms,  or  what  other 
provision,  if  any,  should  be  made  to  insure  uniformity,  as  near  aa 
may  be,  in  the  books  to  be  used  in  the  primary  schools.  An  act  waa 
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also  approved  March  4tb,  of  this  year,  requiring  the  president  of  Ae 
board  of  truitees  of  every  organized  academy,  or  literary  or  coUe- 
giate  institution  heretofore  incorporated,  or  hereafter  to  be  incorpora- 
ted, to  cause  to  be  made  out  and  forwarded  to  the  office  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  between  the  first  and  fifteenth  dnye  of 
December,  in  each  year,  a  report,  setting  forth  the  amount  and  esti- 
mated value  of  real  estate  owned  by  such  corporation,  the  amottnt 
of  other  funds  and  endowments,  the  yearly  Income  from  all  souroeSi 
the  number  of  students  in  the  different  classes,  the  studies  pursvied, 
and  the  books  used,  the  course  of  instraction,  terms  of  taicion,  (md 
such  other  matters  as  may  be  requested  by  the  Superintendent,  or 
deemed  propeAiy  the  president  or  principad  of  such  aeadeniet  Or 
institutes,  lo  enable  the  Superintendent  to  lay  before  the  LegvAlaCnre 
a  fall  and  fair  exhibit  of  the  affairs  and  condition  of  such  inntittt- 
ttons. 

Ifr.  GiBBs  offered  a  resolution,  instructing  the  eommittec  on  «tK* 
oation  to  euqdire  into  the  eipediency  of  authorizing  an  appeal  in  dl 
cases  from  decisions  of  school  inspectors  to  the  Superintendent. 

On  the  23d  day  of  March,  Mr.  Adam  reported  a  bill  to  incorporate 
(be  trustees  of  Marshal]  College,  and  the  same  became  a  law,  and 
was  approved  April  16,  1839.  The  principle  suggested  by  tbe  Su- 
perintendent was  carried  out,  in  relation  to  the  right  of  visitalioii, 
and  tbe  institution  was  made  subject  to  the  visitation  of  a  board  of 
three  persons,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Legislature. 
During  the  same  year,  an  act  was  passed,  incorporating  the  Ma&- 
SHiLLL  Female  Skminart.  The  charter  to  Spring  Arbor  Seminary 
was  amended;  the  act  to  incorporate  St.  Philip's  Oollieoe  at  Db* 
ntoiT,  was  passed;  and  also  an  act  to  amend  tbe  chapter  of  the  Re- 
rised  Statutes  relative  to  primary  schools.  The  petition  of  Jehn  R. 
Williams,  J.  McDonnell  John  Biddle,  and  others,  was  presented  to 
ihe  Legislature,  to  constitute  the  colored  citizens  of  Detroit  into  a 
school  district  by  themsehes. 

During  the  year,  a  resolution  was  introduced  to  effect  a  change  in 
tbe  constitutional  provisions,  relating  to  the  disposition  of  the  mooefv 
arising  from  exempUons  fram  military  duty.  It  was  proposed  that 
the  fund^  thua  arising,  should  not  be  appropriated  to  libraries,  t>nt 
tbe  proposition  did  not  meet  with  success. 
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In  1839  the  first  provisions  appear  for  a  rate  biil.  The  couotj 
oommissioncrs,  (in  lieu  of  superrisois,)  were  required  to  add  to  ibe 
tax  roll  of  each  township,  such  sum  as  tlic  inhabitants  at  their  aonual 
meetiDg,  directed  to  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  Bits, 
aiid  building  a  school  house,  for  the  year.  A  meeting  of  the  inhab- 
itants was  to  be  called,  to  make  provisions  for  the  continuance  of  the 
§ebool,  after  the  apportionment  of  the  school  moneys  was  exhausted. 
The  expenses  of  the  school  thus  continued,  was  to  be  assessed  upon^ 
and  paid  by  parents  or  guardians  of  the  scholars,  in  proportion  to  iht 
time  tbey  were  sent  to  school.  'No  tax  could  be  levied  wrthout  the  con- 
sent of  two-thirds  of  the  voters^  at  a  regular  meeting,  and  no  scfaodt 
diAtrict  was  to  be  deprived  of  its  proper  proportion  of  any  school  or 
library  fund,  by  reason  of  its  not  having  collected  a  district  tax  wiCh'^ 
in  and  for  such  distrT^ct,  nor  incur  any  penalty.  The  directors  were 
required,  for  the  first  time,  to  report  the  number  of  scbolars  attend- 
ing private  ^hools  in  the  district,  beiween  the  ages  of  fire  and  seven- 
teen years  inclusive j  the  number  residing  therein,  and  the  nnmbet 
out  of  the  district,  as  near  as  it  could  be  ascertained.  Every  achooA 
district  was  entitled  to  demand  its  proper  proportion  of  library  and 
school  money,  notwithstanding  by  reason  of  accident,  negligence,  or 
any  other  cau^e,  the  proper  ofBcei's  may  not  have  exercised  their 
.  powers  fully  and  rei^ularly;  or  may  not  have  made  their  returns 
regularly  in  time;  provided,  then*  had  been  a  school  kipt  in  the  dis- 
trict, at  least  three  months  in  the  yenr. 


IHXO. 

Gov.  WooDVKiDUK  ahhumed  the  duties  of  his  office  on  the  tirst  of 
♦f  January  of  this  year.  The  Governor  in  his  message,  stated  the 
einbaxra.ssment.s  which  existed,  in  communicating  the  '' condifiion  of 
ihe  State,"  the  reports  and  public  offices  not  having  been  accessible 
to  his  inspection  till  he  assumed  the  gubernatorial  chair.  For  this 
reason,  the  subject  of  education  and  its  condition,  was  not  preeen- 
tod. 

TuK  RiepoET  OF  THB  SupsanrrENOBifv  again  presents  the  import 
tance  of  a  full  and  thorough  course  in  the  Univebsitt.  The  Sui- 
perintendent  says,  **  nothing  short  of  this  can  sadsfy  the  demaads 
of  the  public,  and  the  general  expectation  of  its  numerous  friends. 
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Tbe  branches  should  fill  up  the  intermediate  space  between  the  pa- 
rent institution  and  the  primary  school:^.  In  no  circumstances  shottkl 
Uie  appropriate  ground  of  these  schools  be  occupied  by  the  branch- 
ea.  The  primary  schools  are  the  all  important  institutions  of  o^r 
country;  and  hence  in  carrying  out  the  system,  nothing  should  be 
tolerated  which  may  have  the  remotest  tendency  to  endanger  their 
tuefulness." 

Tiif  REPORT  OF  THB  Rbg£nts  for  this  year,  announces  the  discontm- 
uance  of  the  branch  established  at  Kalamasoo,  and  the  establishment  of 
one  at  White  Pigeon,  and  one  at  Tecumseh.  8ix  teachers  were  nov 
employed  as  principals  of  branches^  and  six  tutors,  two  of  whom  were 
fettales.  The  average  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  was  two 
hundred  and  twenty-two,  With  a  view  to  ensure  uniformity  in  the 
ajatem  of  instruction,  in  the  discipline,  and  books  used,  the  principals 
of  the  branches  were  convened,  and  a  uniform  system  adopted.  One- 
tenth  of  the  funds  arising  from  tuition  was  pledged  for  the  establisli- 
mentof  a  library  in  each  of  these  institutions.  The  Board  state  that 
from  communications  received  by  them,  they  learn  with  regret,  that 
many  young  men  who  have  sought  admission  into  the  branches  have 
been  turned  away  for  want  of  appropriate  places  of  study,  and  of 
boarding  houses  adapted  to  the  wants  and  and  pecuniary  abilities  of 
the  applicants  for  admission. 

The  report  of  the  Regents  was  accompanied  by  the  code  of  laws 
adopted  for  the  government  of  branches,  which  may  be  found  at 
kngth  in  document ^o.  I,  of  the  Senate,  or  No.  II,  of  the  House,  for 
this  year,  as  well  also  as  a  detailed  report  of  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  University.  Dr.  Houghton  had  been  also  appointed  Professor 
of  geology,  mineralogy,  &c.  Four  buildings  had  been  erected  and 
completed,  designed  ultimately  for  the  residence  of  the  Professors; 
but  for  the  time  being,  two  were  appropriated  for  recitation  rooms, 
for  specimens  in  zoology,  mineralogy,  botany,  <!i:c.  The  Regenlft 
remark  that  "  they  have  great  satisfaction  in  view  of  the  onward 
oourse  of  education,  as  well  in  our  common  schools  as  in  the  branches 
of  the  University."  They  report,  however,  tliat  they  were  much 
embarrassed  on  account  of  want  of  funds. 

During  this  session,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Turner,  a  select  committeo^ 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Turner,  Renwick,  Hammond^ 
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Brown  and  Miller,  to  enquire  into  the  condition  of  the  Unirersity, 

and  to  ascertain  what  steps  were  necessary,  if  any,  to  ensare  its  ftdl 

and  permanent  success.    The  majority  of  this  committee  reporte4- 

first,  that  the  system  established,  contemplated  one  University:  se- 

•ond,  that  having  but  one,  it  might  make  the  standard  of  education 

aAd  the  course  of  instruction,  the  best:  third,  that  the  pLin  of  baring 

BftAHOiiEs,  conducted  on  a  uniform  system,  training  youth  expreasly 

for  one  institution,  was  unlike,  and  better,  than  any  thing  else  in  the 

Union. 

The  committee  say: 

If  the  system  is  carried  out  as  commenced,  the  Regents  will 
command  the  services  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  country,  to  conduct 
these  branches.  In  other  States,  preparation  for  college  is  left  to 
voluntary,  independent  academies,  no  two  following  the  same  course 
of  iDstruction,  nor  preparing  students  for  any  institution  in  particu- 
lar. *  *  *  Michigan,  by  putting  the  branch ks  on  the  same 
footing  of  permanence  and  respectability  with  its  University,  and  by 
enforcicg  uniformity  of  studies,  has  the  advantage  of  having  the  best 
things  taught,  and  from  first  to  last,  taught  in  the  best  manner.  The 
mnltiplication  of  colleges  beyond  what  is  needed,  multiplies  the  ex- 
pense of  education  to  the  State,  and  in  the  same  proportion,  dimin- 
ishes the  value  of  the  institution.  The  Uitiversitt  oT  Oxford  had 
at  one  time,  ten  thousand  students.  If  these  had  been  distributed  in 
separate  colleges,  containing  two  hundred  each,  with  its  separate  Ac- 
uity, libraries,  apparatus,  building,  &c.,  and  if  these  were  to  be  as 
perfect  in  all  its  parts,  the  expense  would  have  increased  beyond  cal* 
culation;  but  no  one  of  them  could  be  as  perfect  as  the  University. 

The  working  of  the  system,  the  committee  maintained,  was  watch- 
ed with  interest  by  men  of  learning,  for  the  following  reasons: 
because 

1.  No  Statb  iNanTUTioN  in  America  has  prospered  as  well  as 
Independent  Colleges,  with  equal,  and  often  with  less  means;  and 
the  reasons  why  they  have  not,  the  committee  ascribed  to  the  follow- 
ing causes,  viz:  that  they  had  not  been  guided  by  that  ofieness  qf 
purpoBe^  and  singleness  of  aim^  (essential  to  their  prosperity,)  that 
^tik^»,  whose  trustees  are  a  permanent  body — men  chosen  for  their 
supposed  fitness  for  that  very  ofSce— ^nd  who  having  become  ac- 
quainted with  their  duties — can  and  are  disposed  to  pursue,  vii:  a 
$$tmfy  course,  which  inspires  confidence  and  ensures  succesf^. 

The  foHowmg  extract  is  from  their  report: 

State  Ihstitutions  have  fallen  into  &e  hands  of  the  several  Le- 
.fislatttres^— fluctuating  bodies,  chosen  with  reference  to  their  sappoaad 
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4HialificAtions  for  other  duties  than  cherishinii;  lilerary  institutions, 
mere  Legislatures  have  legislated  directly  far  colleges,  their  meas- 
ures hrtve  been  ««  fluctuating  ^s  ihe  changing  materialu  of  whiek 
they  are  composed.  When  ihey  have  acted  through  a  board  of 
trusiees,  under  the  §how  of  giving  a  repres-^ntation  too//,  they  have 
appointed  men  of  such  discordant  and  di>similar  views,  that  thejr 
nlver  could  act  in  concert;  so  tliat  nrhtlst  supposed  to  act  for,  «ik1 
»t.pr*sent  evertf  Wy,   they,  in  fact,   hav<?  not,  and  could  not  act  fer 

Strain,  legislatures  wishing  to  retain  the  power  of  iVc  State  in 
UMjirown  hands,  have  not  been  willing  to  appoint  trustees  for  a 
knifih  of  time,  sufficient  for  them  to  become  acquainted  with  their 
dmies-  to  become  interested  in  the  cause,  which  they  were  appointed 
to  waich  over,  and  to  feel  the  deep  responsibility  of  the  trust  A  new 
board  of  trustees  not  knowinc:  well  what  to  do,  generally  begins  by 
undointr  and  disorganizing  all  that  has  been  done  before.  At  first 
they  di^  up  the  seed  a  few  times,  to  see  that  it  is  going  to  come  up, 
and  aft^r  it  appears  above  the  surface,  they  must  pull  it  up  to  see 
that  the  roots  are  sound,  and  they  pull  it  up  again  to  see  if  there  is 
sufficient  root  to  support  so  vigorous  branches,  then  lop  off  tire 
br>»nches  for  fear  they  will  exhaust  the  root,  and  then  pull  it  up 
Sffain  to  see  why  it  looks  so  sickly  and  pmmg,  and  finally  to  see  if 
they  can  discover  what  made  it  die.  And  as  these  several  opera- 
tions are  oerforraed  by  successive  hands,  no  one  can  be  charged  with 
theguiltif  destroying  the  tree.  •  *  *  Thus  has  State  nfter 
Stattt,  in  this  American  Union,  endowed  universities,  and  then  by 
repeated  contradictory  and  over  legislation,  torn  them  to  pieces  with 
the  same  facility  as  they  do  the  statute  book,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son, because  they  have  the  right 

Whilst  State  institutions  have  not  flourished  hitherto,  from  the  causes 

mentioned,  the  University  of  Michigaa  kM  ow  point  of  exposure  pe- 

ealiiir  to  itself;  its  greatest  danger  arises  from  lU  gr^test  excellence; 

its  system  of  Branohbs  connected  with  the  University  and  training 

students  for  it     These  are  destined  to  wxpmpUsh  more  good  than  the 

University  itseK  for  all  students  must  pass  through  them,  ^^J?^^ 

nnmbers  will  be  educated  there  who  wdl  never  go  to  the  higher 

Dniversity.  as  thousands  will  be  educated  m  the  common  schools 

who  will  never  enter  the  branches.     They  form  a  dependent  end 

connected  series,  the  number  of  students  necessarily  diimnishmg  as 

they  fwe  from  the  schools  to  the  brunches,  and  from  the  branches  to 

the  Univ  rsitv.    As  soon  as  these  branches  are  fully  appreciated, 

every  villatfeVill  desire  and  feel  itself  entitled  to  one;  and  members 

will  come  to  the  Le^islntum  pledged  to  their  constituents  to  use  Aeir 

Zfht  B  to  iBdi  a  branch  of  the  University  m  the  wmediak  neighborhood 

If  aU     Huch  universal  importunity  will  at  first  cause  perplexity  and 

embarrassment  to  the  Begents,  and  as  they  cannot  support  sttsh 

Whe«a«  are  to<,  and  locirte  them  eirery where,  meobers  will  come 

S«i«Hl  to  «et  a  branch,  or  depose  or  change  the  RewnU,  or  bI^eak 

WD  the  Univertitf .    Whilst  there  are  many  who  would  hope  to  profit 

1^  despoiling  the  University  of  its  Und,  and  its  funds  which  are  Idm^ 
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«d»  it  would  DOl  be  difficult  to  get  up  a  cry  against  it.  At  these  dim- 
mers are  lest,  ind  can  be  more  ea<«ily  guarled  than  at  any  future 
inj,  iKey  should  be  met  immediately,  before  it  U  too  late — before 
ib«  ignoraat  and  interested  shall  combine  ag.iinst  it,  and  ennure  its 
dealiuctioQ. 

The  University  is  a  trust  too  sicred  to  be  made  the  fool  ball  of 
party.  If  it  sink;!  once.  life  will  be  extinct  before  it  will  rist;  Hg^ijo. 
To  secure  to  the  UAiversity  and  thereby  to  the  Stute,  the  bt-nefit  of  a 
Board  of  Regents  having  experience  andi  enjoying  the  confidence  of 
the  entire  community,  and  having  time  and  opportunity  (o  ctrrv  out 
the  noble  plan  that  has  been  devised,  the  committee  herewith  Hubmii 
a  bitl  It  proposes  to  exempt  this  subject  frmn  beaming  iht*  prey 
af  politics;  to  give  permaoeoee  and  thereby  efficieooy  to  the  B«Mixi 
tbarged  wiih  executing  the  great  work  of  rearing  a  University  wiib 
depi^ndent  branches;  and  to  put  upon  this  permanent  hoard  of  well 
known  individuals  the  entire  respansibUUtf  of  aecomplishin)^  this  work 
and  that  to  secure  these  ends,  does  not  require  nny  R*  gent  to  be 
^splaeed,  any  plan  to  be  changed,  or  any  deed  to  be  undone. 

This  report  is  of  great  length,  and  discusses  many  subjejt^  of  im* 

Ipoiiaoee.     The  committee  suggest  that  if  any  change  had  been  cob- 

templated,  they  would  have  recommended  a  reduction  of  the  Bo  rd, 

Imt  this  they  did  not  deem  expedient;  that  if  they  eould  undo,  they 

wookl  perhaps  substitute  less  expensive  buildings.     The  tmundmeats 

which  they  proposed,  were  to  give  the  power  to  the  Regents  instead  of 

a  Governor,  to  appoint  members  of  their  own  Board,  that  the  exi»(> 

iag  Regents  be  continued,  and  to  provide  againat  the  anniluistion  of  ibe 

Board  from  the  action  of  legislatures.  It  was  proposed  that  the  Oh  ■«• 

•dk>r  and  Judges  should  continue  members  of  ihe  Board;  that  tha 

lievtaoant  Governor  should  not  be  a  member — thai  tAeprenrling  *^fictr 

if  C^«  eoUeffe  should  be  President  cf  the  Boetri — that  as  tutoM  wefe 

BOi  permanent  officers,  the  Chancellor  of  the  TTnivenity  may  know 

wkal  particakur  qualifications  are  desired;  that  the  several  facaliiea 

fee  Bade  the  judges  of  the  qualification  of  candidates  for  degrees;  thai 

llie  Regents  should  be  cautious  in  the  appoinment  of  professora  and 

thattheSoperintendentof  Publio  Instruction  might  perpleji  but  never 

benefit  the  Regenta   The  report  concludes  with  the  following  remarks: 

Wh'tt  the  legislature  should  attempt  in  reference  to  the  University, 
it  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  to  put  the  whole  subject  info  the 
bands  of  competent  men,  leaving  it  with  undivided  re.«<p«msihi]iry  on 
Ibetr  shoulders,  and  then  the  legislature  not  meddle  wti  h  it  ag«ia 
tiaapt  to  protect  as  ^ardian%  not  to  destroy  as  capriciim.s  despiiui. 
Repeated  legislative  interference,  known  by  experience  to  be  the  ruin 
of  a  cause  hke  this,  would  soon  dishearten  every  Ke^ent  who  takes 
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an  interest  or  active  part  ia  the  duties  of  his  office.  *  *  The  du- 
ties of  the  Regents  in  their  turn,  will  be  mostly  to  provide  the  means 
and  apparatus,  and  the  like,  and  fill  the  several  facnlties  with  able 
mjBn,  and  throw  the  undivided  responnbUUy  cf  carrying  on  the  work  qf 
edueatimi  on  them.  The  further  duties  of  the  Regents  arc  onlr  to 
watch  and  defend,  and  not  to  interfere  with  the  growth  of  what  they 
have  planted.  A  Board  of  experienced  Regents  can  manage  tlie 
funds  and  machinery  of  a  University  better  than  any  Legislature; 
and  the  faculty  can  manage  the  business  of  education — the  interior 
rf  a  college,  better  than  any  Regents. 

The  report  of  the  minority  of  the  committee,  [Joseph  Miller,  Jr.  J 
embraced  suggestions  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  the  majority, 
from  which  the  following  is  an  extract: 

t.  That  any  new  modeling  of  the  plan  is  not  called  for  by  ex- 
perience. 

2.  The  new  plan  proposes  giving  the  direction  of  literature  to  the 
Regents.  Good — but  so  does  the  old.  It  also  proposes  to  give  the 
direction  of  the  funds  to  the  Regents.  Bod — as  chosen  for  their 
science  only,  they  are  usually  the  worst  men  to  manage  the  coocera^ 
of  practical  business. 

3.  The  new  plan  proposes  making  tlie  office  of  Regent  for  life,  ex- 
cept he  may  be  removed  for  cause.  Bnd — for  the  term  is  too  long. 
The  course  of  education  would  fall  behind  (he  improvements  of  the 
age.     Old  men  do  not  like  the  idea  of  change. 

4.  The  old  plan  is  that  the  Regents  be  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  three  years, 
drc.  If  this  mode  is  not  wise,  (as  it  exposes  the  University  to  the 
oonfUcting  influenoes  of  State  and  national  politics,)  and  if  it  would 
be  better,  were  the  period  longer,  yet  a  plan  to  shut  out  change,  and 
to  provide  for  superannuated  control,  would  be  a  remedy  worse  than 
the  disease.  Again,  if  a  different  mode  of  appointment,  viz:  by 
Bfl^enLs,  mi|g^ht  to  some  seem  to  be  expedient,  as  the  choice  would  be 
guided  by  literary  capacity  and  merit  of  candidates,  yet  more  might 
be  lost,  by  the  want  of  practical  wisdom  and  experience. 

5.  The  new  plan  excludes  Irom  ceitfttn  professiona  of  buskiees 
life,  self-ntade  vwn,  on  the  ground  that  incompetency  roust  be  found 

.  in  those  not  educated  in  Universities.  It  is  not  true  that  our  self- 
made  men  are  behind  their  compeers  because  they  have  not  seen  the 
iBaide  of  a  ooUege;  nor  is  it  true,  that  our  collegians  are  inferior  b<- 
cause  they  have  been  so  educated.  But  it  ia  true  that  where  indo- 
lence attaches,  inferiority  will  exist;  and  that  where  zenl,  industry 
and  perseverence  exist,  united  with  good  sense,  eminence  will  be  at- 
tained. 

No  further  action  was  had  at  this  session  upon  this  subject,  except 

Ihe  passage  of  a  joint  resolution,  approved  March  26,   1940,'  which 

required  the  Regents  to  report  to  the  next  Legislature,  at  the  com- 

mancement  of  their  session,  if  any  changes,  and  what  are  necessary 
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to  be  made  ia  the  organic  law  of  the  Univernity,  in  ordvr  lo  secure 
more  effectually  the  objecte  of  the  same. 

PKIMARV   SCaOOLH. 

The  idea  of  abolishing  all  fees  to  intpcciors  was  preMinted  by  reth 
•lution,  and  rt-ferred  to  committee  on  education.  A  petition  was 
alto  presented,  ii^  relation  to  a  common  school,  ehtablished  by  tlie 
Irish  adopted  citizens  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  under  the  care  of  the 
Pastor  of  Trinity  church,  praying  the  "interposition  of  the Legisla- 
Uue.'*  The  committee  of  the  Senate  to  whom  it  whs  referred,  re- 
puted by  their  chairmsn,  D.  G.  Jones,  and  the  following  is  extraat- 
ed  from  the  report,  as  showing  the  substance  of  the  petition: 

The  petitioners  are  compelled,  under  the  general  law,  regulating 
common  schc^ols  in  the  city,  to  pay  each  one  his  proportion  of  all  the 
expenses  ot  organizing,  maintaining  and  supporting  tLc  common 
achool  in  the  district  where  he  may  reside.  Does  he  derive  from 
that  school  /«/«  proportion  of  the  benefits  and  privileges  arising  from 
its  existence  and  continuance,  foi  which  he  is  afinuaily  subjected  to 
a  tax?  The  petition  declares  that  he  does  not.  But  it  will  be  as- 
serted tlut  \i  in  ai  his  option — that  he  rejects  the  privileges  that  are 
offered  under  ihe  general  plan — that  his  children,  with  those  of  his 
neighbors,  are  amply  provided  for.  by  the  means  afforded,  and  that 
they  are  rejected  by  no  one,  except  by  tlie  dictate  of  his  own  pecu- 
liar prejudices. 

Your  commitite  cannot  and  do  not  deem  this  an  answer  to  the 
proposition  stated.  I'hey  know  and  feel  that  upon  the  subject  of  the 
education  of  our  children,  our  institutions,  our  liberal  sentiments,  our 
post  and  present  history  forbid  for  a  moment,  the  thought  of  dicta- 
tion and  control,  if  the  petitioners  desire  that  those  who  are  to 
come  after  them  should  have  the  benefit  of  pastoral  instruction  from 
persons  educated  with  the  same  views  and  feelings  of  themselves,  it 
is  their  rigfU^  nay,  their  sacred  duty,  to  seek  such  mstruction;  and  it  is 
pur  privilege  to  see  that  the  taxes  paid  by  them  for  education  should 
be  appropriated  to  their  own  use,  and  subject  to  their  own  control. 
By  denying  iliem  these  privileges,  you  subject  them  to  a  double  tn, 
the  first  of  which  is  expended  upon  schools,  from  which,  either  from 
prejudices  or  religious  principles,  they  cannot  derive  any  benefit;  and 
the  last  is  produced  by  supporting  such  institutions  as  may  best  ac- 
cord with  their  eariy  education  and  be  under  the  direct  charge  of 
tboee  entertaining  the  s%me  religious  views  as  themselves. 

Your  committee  cannot  assent  to  such  a  course  inasmuch  as  they 
believe  it  to  be  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  further  by  every  means  in 
tbeir  power  the  education  and  well  being  of  the  rising  generation, 
and  tnat  special  care  sh  luld  be  taken  that  no  odious  distinctions  of  a 
aoctarian  or  political  character  should  be  permitted  to  exist,  and  that 
Ifce  sons  of  every  native  aad  naturalized  citizen,  of  the  catholic  and 
protestant,  should  be  placed  in  every  respect  upon  an  equal  footing. 
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Gb  far  from  discouragiDg*  they  feel  it  tbeir  duty  to  (^courage  here 
and  elsewhere,  the  organizatioD  of  schools  amoug  our  adopted  fellow- 
•itisen^;  and  ihey  believe  that  the  stability  of  our  schools  can  in  no 
event  be  more  certainly  increased  than  by  disusing  learning  and 
knowledge  over  the  whole  mass.  They  further  believe,  that  sound 
policy  demands  that  every  inducement  to  foreign  immigration  should 
De  hekl  out  to  the  oppressed  of  other  nations,  and  that  the  mass  of 
oar  people  should  be  thoroughly  enlightened  and  qualified  for  the 
knportant  duties  of  Americnn  citizens  by  the  influence  of  education, 
•od  that  no  burner  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  should  ever  be 
erected. 

Believing  therefore  that  the  school  referred  to  in  the  petition 
ahovld  be  encoar*ged  and  sustained;  that  the  taxes  the  petitiooen 
p-ty  for  the  support  of  schools  should  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of 
their  children,  under  tlieir  cnen.  control;  and  believing  also  that  the 
petitioners  are  prevented  by  the  most  conscientious  and  pure  motives 
from  embracing  the  advantai^es  offered  in  the  schools  in  the  city,  they 
recommend  that  an  aet  be  passed  providing  thnt  frotu  the  commoo 
school  fund  distribut<?d  in  the  city,  there  shall  be  pnid  towards  the 
support  of  the  school  referred  to,  an  nnnual  sum  equal  to  the  amount 
that  the  petitioners  would  be  entitled  to  as  component  parts  of  the 
several  districts  in  which  they  reside. 

No  innovation  was  made,  however,  upon  the  system  as  established, 

and  no  further  action  had  upon  the  subject  before  the  Legislature. 

This  year  an  act  was  passed  to  amend  the  revised  statutes  relative 
10  primary  schools. 

This  liw  provided  that  the  amount  of  tax  to  be  raised  in  any  one 
year  to  purchase  or  lease  a  site  and  build  a  school  house,  should  noc 
eieecd  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  unless  the  inspectors  cer- 
tified in  writing  that  a  larger  sum  was  needed,  and  no  larger  amount 
•ookj  be  raised;  and  provided,  tliat  not  more  than  three  hundred  dol- 
lurs  should  be  raised  in  any  one  year.  All  expense  for  fuel  was  to 
be  paid  by  a  tax  upon  those  who  sent  to  school.  It  was  the  duty  of 
Ike  assessor  to  obtain  a  transcript  of  the  last  asaessment  roll  of  the 
township,  and  having  added  to  it  all  the  property  of  persons  whe 
kad  since  become  residents,  all  property  purchased  by  non-rcsidento» 
and  all  property  both  personal  and  real,  omitted  by  the  township 
assessor,  to  assess  and  collect  the  tax  upon  the  taxable  property  of  the 
district  in  proportion  to  its  valuation  on  the  township  assessment  rolL 

1941. 

SXTRACT  FROM  QOVXRNOK  WOODBRIDOB's  HESSAOR. 

In  any  attempt  Xo  review  "the  condition  of  the  State,"  the  atten- 
tion of  the  observer  1%  first  rery  properly  directed  to  the  oonsidem- 
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lioii  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  character,  actual  and  prospectiTe, 
ef  its  people.  Civil  commotions  and  w  »rs  have  an  en'^'  the  evils  of 
BiisgoverDment  are  temporary  in  their  nature,  and  mny  be  corrected; 
Ihe  chastisements  of  heaven  even,  throuj^h  the  merciful  Providence 
of  God«  are,  in  this  world,  of  short  duration.  But  who  can  measure 
ih«  extent^  or  see  the  end,  or  estimate  the  iutonsity.  of  the  evils 
which  flow  to  a  people,  from  ignorance  and  vice?  If  tmy  political 
axiom  be  better  established  th^n  another,  it  is  this,  that  no  repub- 
lic can  lon^cxi>'t,  unles.s  intelligence  and  virtue  predominate  HmoDg, 
and  characterize  the  great  body  of  its  people,  uathered  princip  \\j 
from  the  older  Scaups  of  this  happy  Union,  our  fellow  citizens  have, 
for  the  most  part,  participated,  more  or  less,  in  the  ben<'tiis  of  thebr 
excellent  and  long  established  institutions — their  common  s<-hoo)8, 
and  all  their  highly  improved  literary  and  religious  establishments. 
We  may,  therefore,  justly  claim  for  them  the  present  po-^session  in 
equal  cfegree  with  our  fellow  citizens  of  the  oMer  and  muri*  favored 
States,  of  those  high  and  ennobling  attributefi  of  human  n  'ture,  in- 
(elli^^euce  and  virtue.  But  in  so  far  as  we  may  justly  cl»im  this  hr^h 
dtsUnciioo,  in  the  same  proportion  arc  the  motives  stronger  Hnd  the 
•bligation  more  imperdtivc,  to  secure  to  those  who  shall  come  after 
■8 — to  our  own  children — at  least,  an  equally  elevated  rank  in  the 
sealc  of  intellectual  being.  But,  h»ive  we  been  sufficiently  mindful 
of  this  gre  't  duty?  Not  experiencing  in  our  own  person,  pirhapR.  or 
bot  in  a  slight  degree,  the  immeasurable  evils  likely  to  result  from  a 
deprivation,  in  early  life,  of  the  benefits  of  such  institution'^,  have 
we  not  accustomed  ourselves  to  think  but  seldom,  and  then  with  too 
nQch  indifference  upon  the  vital  importance  of  the  establi>hmrnt, 
multiplication  and  perfection  of  similar  systems,  inourown  benutifut, 
but  recently  reel  timed  peninsula?  The  charncter  of  our  ?*t.ite.  the 
kappmess  and  the  destinies  of  our  people,  arc  fast  passing  Into  (he 
cwtod?  of  those  who  sliall  come  after  us;  and  shall  it. in  future  times 
be  said  of  them,  that  through  the  improvidence  of  their  f  •ihtrs,  it 
was  their  unspeakable  misfortune,  to  be  deprived  of  thot^e  advHntHges 
of  early  mental,  moral  and  religioas  education,  thMt  we  ourselvt;8  have 


The  importance  of  the  early  and  methodical  development  and 
culture  of  the  intellectual  facuhtes  of  man;  the  influencew  which  hnb- 
its  formed,  and  knowledge  attained  in  early  life,  (through  a  gent-ra! 
and  judicious  system  of  education,)  cannot  fail  to  exert,  not  only  upon 
individual  happiness  but  upon  the  political  institutions  of  our  couniry, 
liaye  been  too  frequently  the  topics  of  discussion  among  the  learned, 
the  wise  and  the  eloquent  of  the  land,  to  render  it  neceasary  or  prop- 
er for  me  to  delay  you  by  farther  comments  upon  the  subject.  I 
iceommend  a  careful  review  of  all  existing  statutory  enMctmenta, 
relative  to  the  system  of  education  heretofore  adopted  in  rht*  State, 
and  especially  relative  to  that  part  of  it.  which  concerns  the  brdad 
basis  of  the  whole — the  common  schools. 

I  know  of  no  section  of  the  Union,  in  which  the  stihj'Ct  of  educa- 
tion, (comprehending  a  system  of  oommon  schtiola.)  haa  •'n^^^ged 
More  the  attention  of  the  public  authorities,  or  for  a  longer  time,  or 
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Bort;   succebbfully,  tlian   Id   CoDaecticut.     And  appreciating  verjr 
highly  the  beneiito  to  be  derived  from  long-lried  experience,  I  res- 
pectfully lay  before  you  some  well  reasoned  reports,  made  to  the 
Ijegialature  of  that  State,  exhibiting  the  present  condition  and  the 
leading  features  of  their  system,     f  am  not  in  favor  of  a  literal  aad 
too  servile  adopiioa  of  the  legislation  of  other  States ;  our  system 
should,  in  general,  be  (mt  own^  and  be  made  to  accord  with  whatao- 
ever  may  be  peculiar  in  our  circumstances,  or  in  the  condition  of  so- 
ciety among  us.     But  considering  the  success  which  has  attended 
the  efforts  of  our  fellow  citizens  of  that  State,  in  the  great  cause  of 
education,  I  have  supposed  that  an  attentive  examination  of  theu* 
greatly  perfected  plans,  might  suggest  important  improvements  in  oar 
own.     That  our  system  is  susceptible  of  amelioration  in  many  par- 
ticulars, I  have  little  doubt;  while  at  the  same  time,  it  is  proper  to 
remark,  that  in  this,  as  in  a!l  other  matters  of  legislation,  no  innova- 
tion should  be  made,  but  with  great  caution,  and  the  more  espe- 
cially, because  its  establishment  has  been  so  recent,  that  its  merits 
can  scarcely  yet  have,  in  all  things,  been  fully  tested.     For  reasons, 
however,  which  heretofore  I  have  had  the  honor  to  communicate  to 
your  immediate  predecessors,  and  which  I  propose  again  to  advert 
to,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend,  that  a  more  equal  and  just  mode 
ol  taxation  for  the  sustain ment  of  common  schools,  be  substituted  in 
lieu  of  the  existing  provisions  of  the  law  in  that  respect.     And  also, 
that  the  tiscal  arrangements  and  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  system  be 
either  separated  entirely  from  the  other  more  intellectual  functions  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  or  cls«;,  that  by  some  other 
appropriat(*  mpdlGcation  of  the  law,  the  existing  powers  and  duties 
of  the  Superintendent,  relative  to  pecuniary  affairs,  may  be  made 
nore  entirely  subject  to  the  direct  control  of  the  head  of  the  financial 
department. 

The  revenues  necessary  for  the  erection  of  school  houses,  and  the 
sustainmeut  of  the  system  generally,  are  derivable,  first  and  princi- 
pally, from  a  course  of  taxation  provided  for  by  existing  laws.  The 
entire  plan  upon  which  this  course  of  taxation  is  founded,  seems  to 
me  obnoxious  to  the  most  serious  objections.  The  legislation  of  last 
year,  though  beneficial,  in  no  wise  removed  the  evil. 

ETery  system  of  taxation,  to  be  just,  should  be  reasonable,  equal 
and  uniform.  It  is  a  proposition  as  notorious  as  it  is  lamentable,  that 
the  assessments  of  taxes  lor  school  purposes  as  well  as  for  highways, 
are  neither  uniform  nor  equal,  and  in  some  instances  have  been  most 
highly  unreasonable.  The  Legislature  has  prescribed  no  uniform 
standard  by  which  assessments  are  made;  the  same  species  of  prop- 
erty, and  of  the  same  estimated  value,  may  be  taxed  a  hundred  fold 
more  in  one  district  than  in  another  bordering  upon  it;  and  every  lit- 
tle neighborhood  may  be  erected  into  a  separate  school  or  roaa  dis< 
Irict,  with  power  to  tax  almost  at  pleasure.  But  the  power  of  taxa- 
tion is  one  of  the  highest  attributes  of  sovereignty.  It  should  never 
be  exercised  but  with  much  caution — the  most  mature  consideration, 
and  the  moat  scrupulous  regard  to  justice,  uniformity  and  equality. 
If  otherwise  exercised,  it  becomes  unjust  and  oppressive.     No  tax,  I 
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am  per5uadt;d,  would  be  paid  by  the  people  of  Michigan,  with  more 
cheerfulness,  if  it  be  just,  equal  and  uniform,  than  a  tax  for  the  hal- 
lowed purposes  of  edacatioa  But  it  deeply  concerns  the  honor  and 
good  faith  of  the  Suite,  that  the  practieal  injustice  of  our  present  sjs- 
tem  should  be  avoided^  and  the  evils  I  have  alluded  to,  promptly  cor- 
rected. 

The  remaining  source  of  revenue,  applicable  to  the  support  of  our 
common  schools,  consists  in  the  annual  interest  accruing  upon  the 
purchase  money;  for  which  sales  of  school  Inndn  may  have  been,  or 
mav  be  effected;  and  the  rest  reserved  for  the  use  and  occupation  of 
sncn  as  may  be  leased. 

This  resource,  upon  which  so  much  expectation  was  founded,  seems 
too  likely,  for  present  purposes,  in  a  great  measure,  to  fail  us.  The 
overthrow  of  the  general  currency  of  the  nation,  which  has  prodaoed 
so  much  distress,  and  the  continuing  process  by  which,  wnat  little 
remains  available,  seems  rapidly  passing  out  of  the  State,  have  al« 
ready  prostrated  all  uniform  standard  of  value;  and  the  ruinous  dim- 
inution in  the  prices  of  agricultural  products,  have  rendered  all  real 
estate  of  liale  present  worth.  School  lands,  therefore,  are  no  longer 
sought  after  by  purchasers;  and,  hitherto,  in^  tiroes  of  so  great  pres* 
sure  and  general  distress,  the  legislature  have  found  it  difficult  to 
resist  applications  for  relief,  and  delay  of  payment  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  heretofore  purchased  these  lands. 

From  this  source,  therefore,  little,  comparatively,  has  been  realized, 
and  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the  friends  of  education  hnve  been  thus 
far  disappointed.  The  same  general  cause,  very  materially  affects 
also  the  present  condition,  and,  for  a  time,  the  future  capacides  of 
the  University. 

srPBRINTINDENT^S  REPORT. 

This  document  was  the  last  annual  report  of  the  first  Superintend- 
ent^ to  whom  had  been  entrusted  the  high  responsibility  of  reporting 
a  system,  adapted  to  the  constitutional  provisions  and  the  wants  of 
tile  State;  and  in  presenting  the  subject  of  education  to  the  Legtsla^ 
ture,  he  urges  anew  the  importance  of  adapting  the  system  to  the 
entire  wants  of  the  great  mass  of  community.     He  says: 

We  must  multiply  our  school  houses,  educate  teachers,  procure 
Kbraries,  and  provide  indeed  all  the  necessary  means  of  instruction 
Ibr  the  whole  population,  or  increase  greatly  the  number  of  our 
jails,  penitentiaries,  and  standing  armies.  *  *  •  We  must  snu- 
OATs,  or  forge  bars,  bolts  and  chains.  One  system  or  the  other  we 
must  adopt — there  is,  and  can  be  no  alternative,  fiesiiies  the  expe- 
rience of  all  the  past'-of  all  ages  and  nations,  demonstrates  that  is 
more  economical,  much  less  expensive  to  educate  tlie  young,  and 
form  them  to  high  moral  principle  and  honorable  conduct^  than  to 
sapport  paupers,  restrain,  imprison  and  punish  aged  criminals. 

If  the  people  of  Michigan,  instead  of  bequeathing  to  their  child* 
Tsn»  the  noble  inheritance  derivedr  from  a  high  minded,  intelligent 
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moral  and  religious  ancestry,  wish  to  sec  them  caiit  down  from  that 
proud  elevAiioa  on  which  th«y  have  stood,  and  become  ignorant,  de- 
based .»nJ  poverty-stricken,  the  dupes  of  a  seltish  priesthood,  or  \he 
serfs  of  an  avaricious  oligarchy,  or  the  tit  msrruments  of  un  ambi- 
tious military  disposition,  they  have  only  lo  dismiss  their  teachers, 
burn  up  their  books  und  school  houses,  and  abrogate  ail  taws  fur  the 
support  of  schools,  and  in  a  few  short  years,  the  work  is  done-  Aa 
a  State  we  are  but  of  yesterday;  and  on  the  day  of  our  coming  into 
being,  we  were  thrown  entirely  upon  our  own  resources.  We  inher- 
ited no  richly  endowed  estabhshments,  or  time  honored  institutions; 
all  was  to  be  formed — to  be  created  anew.  True,  Congress  reserve!' 
from  sale  and  granted  to  the  State  a  certain  amount  of  wild  land  for 
the  support  of  schools.  It  is  our  labor  and  our  capi ^1,  expended  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  in  the  general  improvement  of  the  coun- 
try, in  the  formation  of  republicun  institutions,  and  the  support  of 
government,  which  has  given  to  that  land  its  present  value.  The 
circumstances  of  the  times  have  been  exceedmgly  adverse.  We 
commenced  our  career  when  the  whole  country  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  wildest  scene  of  speculation,  and  have  seen  it  sunk  in  three  short 
years,  to  the  lowest  state  of  depression.  Howbeit  for  the  time,  much 
has  been  done  towards  promoting  the  great  cause  of  education  within 
our  boraers — more  indeed  thin  could  be  expected.  But  though 
much  has  been  achieved,  much  remains  to  be  accomplished;  and 
having  put  our  hand$  to  (he  plow,  Ave  cannot  go  bock  if  we  would. 

In  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  it  is  cheaper  to  educate  the  younff 
than  to  support  multiLudes  of  paupers  and  an  increased  number  of 
criminals.  Few  indeed  are  the  men  that  have  ever  become  paupers 
or  criminals,  who  in  early  life  were  brought  within  the  roach  and 
under  the  salutary  influence  of  schools,  books  and  teachers. 

It  follows  therefore  that  the  pr  perty  of  the  State  ought  to  be 
held  liable  for  the  education  of  all  within  its  borders,  aBd  on  this 
principle  every  school  system  should  be  based.  As  already  intimated 
much  has  been  done,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  people  of  the  State 
are  determined  upon  the  education  of  their  children.  No  sooner  is 
a  settlement  formed  than  a  district  is  organized  end  t  school  ooift- 
menced.  The  reports  of  the  past  year  show  that  large  sums  have 
been  voluntarily  r.iised  for  the  erection  of  school  houses.  True 
many  of  them  are  of  logs  and  might  be  taken  by  an  unreflecting  passer- 
by, as  evhlence  tb&t  little  or  no  interest  was  felt  in  the  subject  of 
schools;  but  these  buildings,  though  rude  they  may  be,  are  as  good 
as  the  circumstances  of  a  people  in  their  infancy*  will  allow — good 
indeed  as  their  own  dwellings.  *  *  •  They  entitle  the  neirl^ 
formed  settlements  to  the  highest  commt^ndation.  Th^y  betoken  a 
seal   worthy  of  all  praise.     •     •     •     The  present  population  are 

Senerally  well  educated — bui  how  wUl  it  be  with  those  who  nre  imme- 
lately  to  take  our  places?  who  are  soon  to  succeed  us  in  all  the 
departments  dod  responsibilities  of  life?  True,  a  good  beginning  has 
been  m-ide,  but  unexpected  difficulties  have  arisen.  These  must  he 
net  and  overcome,  or  we  are  thrown  back  in  our  course,  time  only 
oan  tell  how  long.    Should  there  be  any  relaxation  of  efforts,  or 
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sospension  ra  the  course  of  instruction,  who  can  calculate  the  lorn, 
or  assess  the  amount  of  daranges  to  those  immediately  coneeriHMlf 
It  depends  soU'ly  upon  us,  upon  our  action  at  the  present  iioMp 
whether  a  race  of  men  are  to  come  after  us  and  occupy  our  plaoM, 
well  quilified  for  a  faithful  discharge  of  the  high  trusts  oommitted 
to  them,  or  be  ignorant,  debased  or  degraded. 

Five  years  of  the  system  have  now  elapsed,  and  it  is  in  the  tide  ef 
saccessftti  experiment.  The  work  of  organization  ia  still  progrew 
fng.  No  system  iu  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Ma»sa- 
dhusetts,  is  now  more  complete  in  its  organizaliiVn,  or  perfect  in  iti 
parts.  The  following  table  5}hows  the  increase  of  school  diatlieU 
and  the  number  of  children  reported  during  this  period,  between  Che 
ageB  of  fire  and  seventeen: 

In  1»?36,     39  townships,       55  districts,  2,337  scholars. 


'»  1837,  100 

**'  . 

382 

(( 

16.441 

»*  1838,  246 

♦* 

1,030 

u 

34,000 

"  1839,  302 

*i 

1,325 

«( 

45,69a 

"  1840.  324 

K 

1,606 

t< 

49,850 

JJKAMOIUSb. 

The  8apermteiidcBt  in  this,  hia  last  coomniBication,  expresHed  hm 
deep  conviction  pf  the  importance  of  this  part  of  our  system.  Thfb 
parent  institulion^  he  maintained,  as  heretofore,  could  not  succeed 
witkoat  tbem.  lis  main  dependence  from  year  to  year,  muat  be  m^ 
on  the  branches;  and  it  was  deemed  to  be  equally  important  to  the 
primary  schools,  as  a  source  for  educated,  well- qualified  and  compe- 
tent teachers.  It  wiis  again  recommended  that  the  lands  granted  to 
the  State,  in  connection  with  salt  springs,  be  appropriated  for  the  sup- 
port of  these  institutionb. 

REPORT  oy  REOE2rrS. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the   committee  of 

Regentfl  to  the  Superintendent,  consisting  of  Henry  R.  Schookraft, 

Dr.  Pitcher,  and  Rev.  George  Duffield. 

In  organizing  a  Board  of  Regents  to  carry  out  the  views  of  tlw 
Iiegtalature,  in  the  establishment  of  a  University,  it  is  conceived  la 
have  been  the  primary  object  of  this  body  to  extend  its  benetita  ae. 
widely,  and  at  as  early  a  period,  throughout  the  ^tate.  as  the  wants 
of  the  community,  and  the  means  at  their  disposal  would  peraril. 
Thar  attention  was  therefore  called,  at  an  early  day  as  possible,  la 
Ihe  location  and  establishment  of  branches  of  the  University,  at 
taitable  points,  where  the  branches  of  a  classical  and  English  educa- 
tion, preparatory  to  the  entrance  of  the  students  into  the  pHrent  iaali- 
iatMm,  should  be  taught.  This  object  baa  been  steadily  pursued^ 
aol  only  from  its  being  the  appointed  means  for  preparing  ola 
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for  the  fiual  collegiate  course,  but  from  the  additional  conmderation 
thai  in  a  new  and  hastily  settled  community  ii  tooidd  be  one  of  the 
heU  and  vnoat  practical  means  of  arousing  attention  to  the  value 
and  importance  of  the  plan  of  education,  submitted  to  the  people  in 
the  organic  act,  and  of  thus  preparing  the  public  mind  to  appreciate 
and  foster  it  *  *  The  committee  on  branches,  charged  with  this 
duty,  have  encountered  an  arduous  task  in  the  management  of  tbe 
correspondence,  the  selection  of  principals,  and  the  pecuniary  ques- 
tions which  required  decision  and  adjustment;  and  the  Board  owe  to 
it  muck  of  the  success  which  has  attended  that  effort  Of  the  seven 
brauohes  established,  five  are  under  the  direction  of  elergymen,  and 
two  of  laymen,  of  various  religious  denominations.  The  Board  can- 
not, they  believe,  be  mistaken  in  the  importance  they  attach  to  the 
oonneotion  between  learning  and  morals,  science  and  religion,  and  at 
any  rate,  would  be  unjust  to  themselves,  not  to  express  the  belief 
that  success  cannot  permanently  crown  the  institution  committed  to 
their  management,  after  this  ligament  is  severed. 

Twenty  teachers  and  professors  of  all  grades  have  been  erapfojed, 
who  have  instructed  an  average  number  of  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  scholars.  A  steady  increase  of  number  has  taken  place  in  the 
respective  terms  for  the  year.  At  four  of  the  branches,  namely,  at 
Monroe,  White  Pigeon,  Jliles  and  Tecumseh,  there  have  been  female 
departments  under  appropriate  instructors,  where  onl^  English 
branches  have  been  taught.  The  effect  of  home  schools  m  this  de- 
partment has  been  propitious,  and  they  constitute  a  branch  of  higher 
instruction,  contemplated  by  the  act  which  has  been  appreciated  by 
the  inhabitants.  In  view  of  the  whole  amount  of  instruction  fur* 
nished — its  character  and  distribution,  it  may  be  asserted  that  in  no 
previous  year  has  the  institution,  through  its  branches,  rendered 
equally  important  services  to  the  State. 

TUE    UNIVEESITY, 

The  Regents  report  the  main  building  to  be  in  process  of  comple- 
tion,  and  the  grounds  enclosed.  The  collections  in  natural  history 
were  about  to  be  arranged  by  Dr.  Houghton.  To  these  mineralogieal 
collections,  purchased  of  Baron  Lederer,  of  Austria,  had  been  added 
the  extensive  and  valuable  collections  in  geology,  mineralogy,  botany 
and  Boology  made  within  ihe  geographical  area  of  Michigan,  by  the 
State  Geologist  and  his  exploratory  corps.  This  collection  was  dot 
to  the  forecast  of  the  Legislature,  who  directed  their  attention  to  ths 
subject  at  one  of  their  earliest  sessions  after  the  admission  of  tho 
State  into  the  Union.  Dr.  Gray  had  expended  the  five  thousand 
dollars  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
seven  volumes  had  been  received,  a  catalogue  of  which  was  trans- 
mitted with  the  report  of  the  Regents,  and  will  be  found  in  Ho 
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joowneBl  9ol*  this  tHis8xon»  or  in  the  ssime  number  of  the  flpMJg 

la  rekition  to  the  fiscal  affairn  of  (he  Uiurenily  and  the  poliej 
poi^MMd  hj  (he  Regents^  the  oommittee  say: 

•That  they  would  not  ftiH^  acquit  themaelveft  oC  their  duly  to 
the  board  or  the  community,  m  closing  this  leport,  without  adfertaff 
to  the  fact  that  the  receipts  for  lands  sold,  and  the  instalments  ana 
interest,  aecming  thereon,  have  fcllen  short  of  the  estimates.  Aetiog 
on  tile  prineiple,  which  is  befieved  to  be  true,  that  intellectual  laber, 
in  all  the  depurtmenta  of  instruction  should  be  weU  pvid  and  encour- 
aged in  carrying  it  out,  by  the  actual  condition  or  the  permanent 
fmids  of  the  institutton,  liberal  salaries  were  awanied  to  the  nrincl* 
pala  of  the  bmoefaes  and  proiaaaon,  (so  <ar  «a  i^ipointed,)  and  have 
Deen  paid  without  delay  or  deduction  to  the  present  time.  And  (hey. 
cannot  but  regard  this  course  of  policy  as  one  of  the  causes  of  toe 
actual  effidency  and  sueeess  which  hat  marked  the  eourse  of  itt- 
strtieliongeneranT  atlhe  branehea.  *  *  •  That  the  bnaeboa,  ak^^ 
affording  a  8<mna  and  reputabte  description  of  instruction,  hare  bees 
maintained  at  a  comparatively  high  expense,  to  the  parent  institu* 
deniinottobedenied,  ifficlt<w«9fieBlfcm,ittviewof  tne  woapee(i»e 
aid  dittiniahiBg  state  of  the  funds*  and  the  increasing  demands  of 
the  University  at  its  central  pointy  whether  the  same  system  should 
be  indefinitely  continued,  or  a  connection  estabfished  between  the 
amount  of  salary  paid  and  the  numbers  taught.  Disconnected  wiA 
the  prinoiple  of  finance^  sound  principle  b  tanght  to  foibid  any  rm* 
pect  to  this  relation.  A  teacher's  best  abilities  are  as  fully  required 
to  teach  a  few  as  many. 

We  hftve  arrived  at  a  point  in  the  establishment  of  the  institatian, 
when  (hi  omniaatton  of  a  Faculty  and  the  opening  of  the  Untynu 
siTT  proper  b  a  consideration  of  momenti  and  the  hope  is  entertained 
that  this  may  be  brought  about  before  the  close  of  another  year.  A 
Hmtted  number  of  prmssors  would  lemporarilv  answer  ell  the  pur- 
nosea  of  (he  incimeoit  and  limited  classes,  and  the  dutiea  oi  Ohaaeel- 
for  could  be  nermrmed  ex-officio.  *  *  *  To  accomplish  this, 
however,  witn  our  freseni  funds  without  crippling  the  branches,  or 
devWing  some  additional  means  Ibr  their  support  mm  (he  surround* 
ing  eommunfti^  wUl  not  be  of  easy  attainment  While  Um!  per- 
nianent  funds  of  the  institution  are  of  undiminished  intrinsic  value, 
and  confidence  is  felt  in  the  final  ability  of  the  purchasers  of  TTni- 
versity  lands,  there  need  be  no  well  grounded  apprehension  that  At 
present  annual  reoeipta  from  these  aonrces  will  be  eventually  dinrii^ 
ished.  Whether  sources  thus  really  ample,  and  which  may  be  even- 
tnafly  relied  on  without  fallacy,  constitute  ^ronnds  in  the  present 
atals  of  the  fnstitnliott  to  justify  the  atitlet(i(it£>n  of  their  proceadeby 
a  further  loan,  in  order  to  consummate  an  object  so  olosely  identified 
with  the  cause  of  education,  is  a  question  that  has  euggested  itself 
to  tt^  Board. 
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"The  total  cxpfenditUres  for  the  University  proper,  daring  tltfe  y«tf 
past,  were  t4 1,852  43.  The  cost  of  sustaining  the  branches  for 
tbe  same' period,  •10,188  33. 

The  Regents,  in  obedience  to  the  joint  resolution  approved  March 
My  1840,  reported  to  the  Legislature,  through.  A.  Ten  Ejck,  Ksq., 
flieir  Secretary,  that  havmg  duly  considered  the  subject,  their  riews 
were  that  **the  first^change  in  the  organic  law  deemed  essential^  is  the 
proper  resincHm  cf  neajponnbility  toihs  Board  of  Regents.  At  pre« 
sent  the  responsibility  is  divided,  and  the  Board  would  be  greatly 
facilitated  in  their  action,  i|rere  &uch  amendments  made  as  would 
Arow  entire  responstbilfty  on  them,  and  require  them  to  report  their 
annual  proceedings  to  the  LegiBlature. 

^<The  aecond  ohauge  relates  to  the  truU  aiiA  snanagn^nenjL  ^  4kt 
Jkmit  of  tht  (7flK0^n^.  Under  the  tixifltiik|^  taw  it  is  impoaaUe  ter 
the  Board  to  adopt  their  measures  to  their  m^ans,  to  project  or  ere- 
ottte  ftttoh  plana  aa  the  intereats  of  edueatioo^  the  watnts  of  the  State 
and  the  resources  of  the  University  demand.  The  dwties  of  Super- 
intendent in  connection  with  the  University,  are  unnecessary  and  on- 
eiiKM," 

A  report  was  made  by  Mr.  Adam,  a^  chairman  of  tiie  oomfmiCt^ 
of  the  Senate,  in  reply  to  certain  queries  regarding  the  branches. 
ISie  lesoltttkm  of  the  Senate  direpjted  the  coqamittee  to  esfiitire  and 
report,  what  number  of  branches  of  the  University  had  heeA  es- 
tablished, and  at  what  places — how  many  scholars  had  attended  each 
d«ri|ig  the  past  y«ar-^wbat  linitationB  as  to  age,  aex  and  aoqtitre' 
ments,  had  been  imposed  by  th^  Regents,  regulating  tlie  admiasbn 
of  students — what  amount  of  charges  for  tuition,  dec,  had  been  re- 
caived  by  the  Begents^at  the  several  braaehes — ^wbat  number  had 
been  taught  gratis — how  many  teachers  had  been  employed  in  eaah 
branch,  and  what  regulation  had  been  adopted  in  relation  to  com- 
fiansntion  of  (eaobera* 

The  committee  reported  that  there  were  seven  branches  eatsMiah* 
edf  viz:  at  Detroit,  Monroe,  Tecumseh,  Pontiac.  White  Pigeon, 
NMaa  and  Kaliunaaoo^  witl|  female  departments  at  Monroe,  T«e«B- 
•eb,  White  Pigeon  and  Niles. 

That  there  were  in  all  these  branches  during  the  the  first  term  af 
the  year,  222  scholars;  during  the  second,  23d;  and  during  (he 
third,  247. 
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*  Thttt  in  tbt)  code  of  Jaws  for  the  government  of  the  brHocbee,  ih% 
committee  found  no  limitation  as  to  the  age  of  the  students,  at  ihm 
admiseion,  and  that  in  regard  to  acquirements,  each  applicant  for  ad- 
mission had  to  undergo  an  examination  satisfactory  to  the  princripal* 
in  leading,  writing,  spelling  and  arithmetic.  For  admission  to  the 
female  department,  there  was  required  a  satisfactory  examination  in 
^roading,  writing,  spelling,  and  the  rudiments  of  geography." 
'  That  the  tuition  fees,  as  established  in  the  code  of  laws,  were  in 
Detroit  and  Monroe  for  the  first  year,  $19  50;  second  year.  $18  00; 
third,  and  each  succeeding  year,  ^12  00.  One-tenth  of  tuition  iSeea 
W«B  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  braoeh  library. 

That  the  committee  bad  no  means  of  etatiiig  positively,  tiie  ana* 
il«r  tovght  gratis,  at  any  of  the  branche»;  but  that  it  might  not  bt 
imievant  to  state,  that  one  of  the  laws  for  the  branches,  provided 
for  refunding  to  each  student,  one  yearns  salary  foa  each  year  he 
Might  be  engaged  in  teaching  primary  schools,  until  the  vhele  shmiM 
be  refonded.  i 

That  it  appeared  there  had  been  employed  during  tlie  year,  at  the 
hra&dhes  at  Pontioc  and  Kalarassoo,  each  dne  principal,  at  a  salaiy 
eC  $1,200;  at  Detroit^  Afonroe,  Tecumseh  and  Nilea,  each,  onepria^ 
oipal  end  one  assistant,  the  salary  of  the  principals  iM'ing  as  follows: 
flt  Detroit.  $1,500  a  year;  at  Monroe.  $1,300;  at  Tecumseh  snA 
If  lies,  each  $1,200.  In  the  branch  at  White  Pigeon  there  appeared 
to  ha?e  been  employed*  one  principal,  one  tutor,  and  oq9  aswistmtt 
Jittor;  the  principal  at  a  salary  of  #1,200.  The  auistants  and  t«- 
ten  received  from  §300  to  $600  a  year.  In  the  fomale  departaMnl 
of  the  branch  at  Monroe,  two,  and  at  Tecumseh  and  Niles,  oie 
•aoh* 

The  total  salaries  for  the  year  amount  to  $10,300.  H^ctipto  of 
twttOD  estimated  at  92,460.  The  balance  of  estimated  tuitton  fees 
Mftolinted  to  $2,348  33^  to  be  reimbursed  to  the  Board  of  Regent^ 
SiM  eemmittee  also  reported  that  at  the  first  establishoieDt  sod  or- 
gmusatton  of  the  branches,  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Bead 
of  Regents,  appropriating  $1,000  for  every  branch  in  operation,  te 
be  divided  and  apportioned  as  follows:  9500  to  each  one  and  die 
remaining  $500  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars.  This  nAe 
4ii  not  however  appear  to  have  been  adhered  to.    The  committee 
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not  hariog  bei^n  ho  mstrucksd,  made  no  further  rccoiDiBeD(Uy<mH  or 
•tiggeftti9ns. 

Id  the  Uousl*,  ch«  coramittee  lu  wliom  was  rt^ferrt'd  so  mach  of 
the  OoverDor'8  niessage  and  report  of  Superinlendtni  a^  relates  to 
edooatioiv  made  a  length}*  report  through  their  chairman,  Mr.  Will- 
iam Sprague.  They  remark,  **that  they  have  been  led  U.  beheve 
that  the  impoisition  of  all  the  fiscal  duties  connected  with  the  adoo»- 
tional  fund*  and  the  general  care  and  superiutendencf  of  educalkm 
itftelf,  where  one  and  the  same  obtain,  is  one  of  those  defecCfe  whioh 
were  connected  with  our  generally  excellant  laws  on  this  sab- 
ject;  that  they  were  strengthened  in  this  belief  by  the  fact  that  botb 
tlie  former  Executive  officer;)  of  thi8  dute  have  brought  the  subject 
befere  the  Legislators  and  reoommetided  a  change;  and  the  eottiaii- 
tee  beKeve  such  a  change  necessary  because  the  duties  themeehres 
are  incompatible  with  each  other  and  because  h  wae  impossible  le 
find  the  requiaite  qualifications  ior  their  perfbrmanee  imited  in  OM 
man;  (hat  let  whoever  may  be  called  upon  to  fill  the  fitatioD, 
while  the  law  remains  as  it  i%  it  would  be  found  that  while  the  ivk- 
ties  for  which  his  habits  and  taste  best  fit  him,  may  be  well  per- 
fomed,  the  other  duties  imposed  on  him  would  be  immeasurablj 
n^lected,  and  that  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  to  be  other- 
wise." Complsint  is  made  in  this  report  of  the  want  of  sit^itlieti 
knowledge;  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  returns,  to  show  the  stale  of 
education;  that  they  did  not  show  whether  the  teachers  were  male 
or  iMoale,  good  or  poor,  well  or  illy  paid;  whether  the  oourse  of 
studies  was  wise  or  unwise;  whether  the  government  was  tyraaaieal 
w  parental;  whether  school  houses  were  conveniently  or  tnconveii- 
iently  constructed;  whether  parents  were  interested  in  the  eduoatiiA 
of  their  chiUren  and  in  the  duccess  of  the  schools  or  not.  The  eom- 
nMtee  believed  that  in  no  way  could  the  Superintendent  so  well  de- 
rote  his  time  as  to  these  subjects  and  to  making  the  primary  schools 
die  object  of  hut  chief  care.  They  ako  wdre  in  favor  of  iotrodveiag 
bto  the  bill  proposed  on  this  subject,  a  provision  that  so  far  ss  eo«- 
eemed  the  sale  of  University  lands — ^the  investment  of  the  proceeded- 
the  Treasurer  be  required  to  act  with  the  advi(?o  and  consent  of  tibs 
Board  of  Regents. 

The  gen  oral  legislation  on  this  subject  remained  unchanged.     J* 
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til  WM  pained  tpprored  April  13Ui,  r«d«oiig  ih»  prm  dT  t7iu?enilf 
lands  and  efttabliahing  it  at  iUteen  doUan  per  acre,  and  tbti  mmimam 
prioa  al  Qoi  lew  than  five  dc4lars.  Aa  act  waa  passed  iocorporatiag 
the  Wealejso  BtmnKtj,  aod  also  aa  aci  prandiog  for  the  cvgaaiia* 
rioA  of  a  district  in  the  city  of  Detroit  for  colored  children.  An  act 
was  passed  to  amend  the  revised  statutes  relative  to  primary  schools. 
An  amendatory  act  to  the  law  of  1840,  was  passed  in  1841,  bit 
without  any  other  alteration  of  the  system  oi  taxation  except  that 
the  electors  of  any  township*  at  the  annnal  meeting,  might  raise  svoh 
sum  of  money  for  the  support  of  common  schools  in  their  township 
as  they  shall  deem  expedienti  provided  tfaat  such  sum  did  not  exceed 
one  dollar  for  each  child  in  the  township  between  the  ages  of  five 
sad  seventeen  years.  A  provision  was  enacted  requiring^  the  dirse- 
tors  to  ascertain  the  number  of  children  between  those  ages,  belong- 
ing to  fomilies  habituallf  using  the  French,  Geiman  or  other  language 
than  the  English,  and  the  children  attending  the  districts  schools  and 
the  number  of  such,  if  any,  attendmg  schools  where  the  schools 
books  in  any  other  than  the  Eagfidi  language  are  used;  also  the 
number  of  adults,  above  the  age  of  seventeen,  who  can  read  Ae 
Preach,  German  or  other  language  and  cannot  read  the  English,  to- 
getfier  with  suchother  focts  aodstalisiiGs  in  regard  to  schools  and  the 
saiqeci  of  education  as  the  Superintendent  might  direct. 


JiJ^TRACT  FAOM  UOVKRlfOR  BAKRr's  MKSSAOi:. 

The  universal  education  of  all  classes  of  our  citizens  is  no  neces- 
sary, and  its  propriety  so  generally  conceded,  that  I  need  hsrdlj 
save  upon  you  its  importance.  By  reference  to  histoiy  wo  learni 
tad  from  observation  we  know,  that,  just  in  proportion  as  the  masses 
have  been  enlightened,  in  the  ssme  proportion  have  their  rights  as 
men  been  protected.  The  rights  of  personal  liberty  and  of  personal 
ociearity,  were  never  concocted  by  lords  to  their  vassals,  until  Uie 
latter,  after  a^  of  galling  om»ressioa  and  ignominious  servitude,  by 
degrees,  obtamed  a  hold  on  the  fountain  of  knowledge. 

The  moral  and  p<^itical  condition  of  a  people  depends,  in  the  main, 
i^on  the  degree  of  knowledge  and  amouat  of  useful  information  cUf- 
med  abroM  among  the  msss.  Within  our  own  recollection,  oUiei 
inpaMiea  have  pi9Wi  and  foUen,  and  the  seenes  of  intestine  commo* 
liaa  whieh  they  have  eoastaatly .  exhibited,  and  which,  sooner  or 
kter»  have  caused  their  overthrow,  resulted  from  a  want  of  general 
oiMlien.  etid  the  eoaasqaeaft  destitatioa  of  virtao  in  their  iahabi* 
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Into*  Th»  democracy  of  learauig*  if  i  ^^Y  b«  pormUted  (o  ««•  Af 
expression*  is,  then,  essential  (o  tbe  peraumency  of  a  repubUcan  goy* 
ernmenU  and  we  can  transmit  lo  the  rising  generation  the  happy 
politicHl  freedom  vhich  we  enjoy,  only  by  granting^  them  die  benHilB 
of  edfKMtioiL  They  are  cpmmiUed  to  Our  keeping,  and  withottC  (mr 
fostering  care,  will  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  vice. 

The  revenue  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  not  derived  from 
taxation,  consists,  mainly,  in  the  interest  arising  from  the  pvoee^dft 
ni  tbe  sale  of  school  lands,  and  the  rente  of  such  portions  of  ibem 
as  may  have  been  leased.  If  a  judicious  and  proper  use  be  made  of 
this  revenue,  it  is  probable  that,  at  a  period  not  vfery  remote,  if  not 
sufficient  to  educate  all  the  youth  of  the  States  it  will  at  least  contsi* 
bvtemuch  towards  tbat  desirable  object 

Above  all  others,  the  laws  on  the  subject  of  common  schools  should 
be  plain,  simple,  and  easy  to  be  understood.  1  hey  should  be  as  in- 
dependent of  all  otner  enactments,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admili^ 
and,  to  a  proper  understanding  of  tbem,  it  .should  not  be  necessary 
to  refer  to  legislation  on  other  subjects.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
present  condition  of  our  legislation  on  this  important  subject.  The 
enactments  are  various  and  are  scattered  through  many  voliiifaaSy 
and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  even  Uieir  meaning  can,  in  all  ca>es,  be 
ascertained.  To  obviate  these  objections,  I  respectfully  recommend 
their  entire  revision.  All  the  various  enactments  on  the  subiecti 
should  be  condensed  mto.one,  and  published  in  such  convenient  urm 
aa^will  insure  a  circulation  in  every  neighborhood  and  dii^trict  in  tbe 
8^te»  The  lights  of  experience,  and  a  reference  to  common  school 
systems  of  other  States,  may  enable  you  to  make  such  improvements 
as,  by  giving  a  new  impulse  to  eduoadon,  will  result  in  general  and 
permanent  good.  I  am,  however,  induced  to  believe,  that  the  main 
provisions  of  the  system,  as  it  now  exists  upon  our  statute  books^ 
should  be  retained,  as  far  as  you  think  the  best  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic will  permit  Innovations  shoi^d  ^ot  be  admitted,  but  with  abun- 
dant caution,  and  after  the  most  careful  exRmination.  Servile  adhe- 
rence to  ancient  precedents  and  long  established  customs,  should  not, 
bowerer,  be  permitted  to  take  such  entire  possession  of  our  minds» 
as  thereby  lo  induce  us  to  reject  the  beoeits  resulting  from  an  a4ep* 
tion  of  the  improvements  of  the  age.  Among  the  aiteratitAs  yo« 
may  deem  advisable  to  make,  perhnps  none  is  more  worthy  of  year 
coosiderttUon,  than  the  subject  of  taxation  necessary  for  the  suppoii 
of  the  system.  The  right  to  impose  taxes,  is  one  of  the  highest  pre* 
rogadves  of  sovereignty,  and  the  delegation  of  that  right  should  be 
made  with  the  greatest  eaurton.  Complaints  have  been  made,  per- 
haps in  some  defirree  well  founded,  that,  in  the  assessment  sod  col- 
leetion  of  taxes,  &r  the  erection  and  repair  of  school  houses,  great 
injustice  has  been  done  from  the  unequal  manner  in  whieh  such  tasea 
have  been  levied.  If,  after  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  sueh  eooH 
frtaints,  you  find  they  really  have  foundatiou  in  truth,  you  will  de^M^ 
jess  correct  the  evil,  by  interposing  such  legislation  as  tbe  etigettey 
ef  the  ease  may  require. 

The  office  of  Superintendent  ef  PubKe  Inrtructioni  is  i 
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bf  ttiecmatitatioQ  itself^  andcADQotbe  abo]iii)i6d  bjr  kw  wer#iVe¥«i 
deemed  advisable.  1  cannot,  bowisver,  refrain  from  o^Iiqg  your  ai- 
(cnLioQ  10  tba  fact  that  the  datie^  of  a  fiacai  cbar^ctMr,  b;  Jajv  iai|i«r 
sed  upon  that  officer,  aro  in  no  wise  consistent  with  the  duiiea  of  a 
fiterarj  character,  which  it  is  more  particularly  his  province  to  per- 
form»  and  to  which  end  the  office  itself  was  constituted. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Regents  of  the  Universiij  of  Michigaji, 
wiU,  doubtless*  be  transmitted  to  vou  hj  the  Superintendent  of  Put^ 
Kc  Instruction.  The  usefuhiess  of  thai  institution  has,  hitherto,  h^ 
restricted  to  its  branches.  In  them  have  been  ta^uffht  the  elemeiHv 
of  knowledge  and  science  nsualtj  taught  in  high  schools  and  aeado^ 
mies  in  the  eastern  States  of  this  Union,  j^ext  to  common  sohooli^ 
the  branches  of  the  University  are  destined  to  be  of  the  greatest  ii^ 
portance  to  the  people  of  the  State.  In  the  year  1640,  the  number 
of  students  was  two  hundred  and  forty-seven.  During  that  year, 
SBYen  branches  were  in  operation,  and  the  sum  of  $10,168  37,  was 
expended  in  the  payment  of  salaries  of  teachers.  The  two  preo6^ 
ding  years,  the  sum  of  813,150  09,  was  expended  for  thatpurpoat 
in  the  same  number  of  branches.  In  making  these  large  and  appa^ 
rentl^  enormous  expenditures,  the  motives  of  the  Regents  are  aboire 
suspicion.  They  were,  beyond  all  doubt,  actuated  by  no  other  thaa 
motives  of  public  good.  It  is,  however,  resp«}ctfully  submitted  to 
jour  consideration,  whether  the  interests  of  education  would  not  ta 
more  eminently  promoted  by  some  provision  of  law,  having,  for  ita 
object  the  increase  of  the  number  of  branches^  if  available  funds  M 
that  purpose  be  at  con^mand,  and  the  limitauoo  of  the  amount  to  W 
appropriated  to  each.  It  is  believed  that  a  sum  of  from  three  to  fivo 
hundred  dollars,  appropriated  by  the  board,  together  with  such  sums 
as  should  be  received  for  tuidon,  superadded'to  such  other  encouraee- 
ment  as  would,  of  course,  be  voluntarily  afforded  at  the  places  of  lo- 
cation, would  secure  the  services  of  persons  well  quali6ed  to  teach. 
Mid  every  way  competent  to  take  charge  of  the  branches.  If  such 
be  the  case,  of  which  there  can  be  liule  doubt,  then,  with  a  wueli 
less  expenditure  in  the  aggregate,  the  number  of  branobea  might  bo 
mally  increased  and  thebenefits  of  education  more  extensively  dif- 
roMd.  I  press  the  subject  upon  your  attention  with  great  earnest* 
oess,  bec'iuse  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  uselulness  of  the  Univen»tljr 
will  be  incalculably  greater  to  the  people  of  the  >^tate  through  its 
branches,  than  through  the  mother  mstitution  itself.  Bv  means  of 
iU  braoches,  the  blessings  of  a  high  grade  of  education  will  be 
brought  within  the  reach  of  nearly  all  Uie  risiog  generauon,  white 
die  number  to  be  instructed  in  the  Universitv  proper,  must  compare* 
tively  speakrag,  be  necessarily  few.  Keeping  always  in  view,  then, 
the  object  lor  which  the  fund  was  grai^ted,  and  in  no  degree  depart- 
ing from  the  intentio&s  of  the  grantors,  it  is  our  duty  to  fftvo  snob 
direction  to  the  control  of  this  important  institution,  as  will  result  i% 
the  greatest  good  to  our  fellow  citixens  and  best  insure  the  extension 
of  the  cause  of  science. 

By  a  joint  resolution  relative  to  the  University  of  llieMgao,  a|> 
proved  March  25,  lb40,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  lU^nti 
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to  report  to  yoa  andb  alteration  as  they  deem  necev^arjr  to1>e  made 
in  the  kwa  of  the  State  relative  to  the  Univerettv .  The  only  ref(Nrt« 
laade  m  oompltance  vritfa  thU  resolution,  may  oe  found  in  the  jomi 
doovauents  of  the  last  seesion,  and  to  which  I  respectfolly  invite  your 
attention.  In  that  report,  the  Re^nts  recommend  such  alteration 
in  Uie  law  on  that  eulnect,  as  will  give  to  them  the  entire  trust  and 
management  of  ^he  rands,  and  in  all  other  respects,  the  absolute 
oentrol  of  the  institution,  subject  and  responsible  only  to  the  Legisla- 
tare,  to  which  body  they  wish  to  make  all  reports  of  their  proceed- 
inga.  I  respeetfoll^  recommend  this  proposition  to  your  senous  and 
attentive  consideration.  The  high  character  of  the  Begents,  and  their 
experience,  derived  from  long  exercise  of  the  functions  of  their  of- 
ioe,  i^ve  additional  weight  to  Uieir  recommendation,  nod  will.  I  am 
eertam  ensure  that  attention  from  you,  which  the  importance  of  the 
sttbjeci  demands. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  d'ysired,  that  the  true  and  exact  conditiou  of  the 
University  ftmd  be  made  known  to  the  public,  in  order  that  its  ca- 
paoi^  for  useftilness  may  be  fully  understood.  The  public  have  an 
mteoae  anxiety  to  be  informed  of  its  ability  to  give  assistance  to  edu- 
cation, as  well  by  means  of  its  branches  already  in  operation,  as  by 
others  desired  in  various  portions  of  the  State.  Such  a  knowledge 
6i  the  condition  of  the  fund,  is  also  indispensably  necessary  to  such 
triterior  legislation  as,  in  your  wisdom,  may  be  deemed  expedient. 
I  therefore  respectfully  reccommend,  that  you  ^ive  the  subject  in 
4iai!|^e  to  aome  ap;M^>priate  committee,  accompanied  with  the  instruc- 
tion, that,  after  having:  made  the  inquiry  and  investigation,  they  re< 
port  the  result  of  their  labors  for  the  use  of  the  public. 

AEFORT  or  aurimUITKNDJiNT  OF  fVBUO  INSTRUCTIOK. 

The  term  of  the  Rev.  John  D.  Pierce  having  expired,  FKAKiuiN 
SiWTJKE,  jr.y  was  appointed  at  the  last  previous  session  of  the  Legia- 
latore,  to  aueceed  him.  This  report  unfolds  in  an  interestmg  and 
mmute  manner,  the  condition  of  the  primary  .schools  at  this  time,  svyi 
gives  in  Cact,  the  first  full  and  detailed  account  of  the  operation  of 
die  laws  in  the  praetical  working  of  the  syt^tem.  llic  documents  ac- 
oompaaying  it,  showed  the  whole  number  of  (listrictb  integral  and 
fractional,  in  the  State  to  be  two  thou^sand,  three  hundred.  Of  theal 
1,486  embraeed  in  380  townships,  reported  47,066  scholars,  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen,  and  8,757  under  five  and  over  sev.- 
enteen,  making  an  aggregate  of  do,62d.  The  whole  number  report- 
ed  at  school,  5U954.  The  Superintendent  was  of  opinion  that  of 
Ibis  number,  too  many  reported  as  attending  school,  passed  most  oT 
their  hours  elsewhere  than  at  school,  and  suggested,  tliai  if  by  the. 
law*  the  diraaCors  were  required  to  report  as  carefully,  hs  tho  f.enrher 
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•  \J9  noie  the  tiak  of  AtUntdaocf^  r>*  eMh  huA  cvcrj  schojar,  the  real 
anoont  would  be  known. 

Tile  awnge  ninabcr  of  months  bohool^i  had  been  kbpt,  were  re> 
ported  in  twenty-eight  eonntiet,  at  4  4-7;  most  of  them  being  kept 
up  only  for  the  constitutional  time  of  three  months^.  The  amonnt 
apportioned  in  1889,  was  |18,960  66,  being  several  thousand  dollars 
leaa  than  the  year  prcvioas.  The  Superintendent  admoni»hea  those 
who  rely  chuifitf  on  the  fund  as  a  means  of  supporting  their  bcliooh, 
not  to  be  too  sanguine — that  the  true  policy  was  to  rely  mainly  upon 
their  own  available  resources  to  advance  the  cause  of  popular  edu- 
cation. The  number  of  scholars  attending  private  schools  was  re- 
ported at  2,807,  which  mas  thought  to  be  below  the  real  number. 
Tlie  returns  are  complained  of,  as  being  doubtful  and  contradictory. 
It  was£uggested  that  directors  be  required  to  report  on  oath,  as  be- 
ing likely  to  ensure  greater  fidelity  in  matters  of  detail^  and  pre- 
venting a  practice,  reprehensible  in  the  extreme,  and  unjust  towards 
other  districts,  of  reporting  more  scholars  of  legal  age,  than  were  to 
be  found  within  the  district,  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  its  ap- 
portionment of  funds.  In  opposition  to  the  views  of  the  legislaliTe 
oommittf'e  of  the  .Senate,  of  the  year  previous,  the  Superintendent 
says: 

It  is  the  undoubted  policy  of  every  State  in  the  Union,  so  to  frame 
tii  BfBlem  of  public  instmetioA^  as  not  on^  to  educate  its  own  nafire 
bovm  children,  but  to  Americanise,  both  in  intellect  and  feeling,  every 
child  of  a  foreign  stock,  that  in  the  Providence  of  Ckxl,  is  brought 
to  our  shores,  to  become  a  part  of  its  society.  No  encouragement 
ih0«ld  be  given  to  parents,  constituting  ]^rtions  of  our  Rqmblio, 
under  »nch  circumstanoest  to  educate  Uieir  ofisprin^  through  any 
other  medium  than  the  common  lan^age;  but  on  the  contraiy,  all 
conceivable  inducements  should  be  held  out  for  them  to  keep  their 
^dren  at  the  public scfaeols,  where  they  miv  learn  to  think  m  that 
language,  and  by  a  frequent  intercourse  with  their  fellow  citizens, 
forget,  not  the  land  of  their  nativity,  but  the  necessity  of  the  mother 
tongue,  as  a  medium  of  communication  between  man  and  man,  in  a 
eomiCry  which  they'.have  adopted  for  life,  and  whose  instimtions  they 
wish  to  leave  safely  in  the  hands  of  their  posterity. 

It  was  mentioned  as  a  gratifying  liicr,  that  only  eighty-eighty  out 

of  two  thousand,  attending  schools,  were  reported  as  using  otheir 

hoolkM  than  the  BagUsh.    Under  the  act  of  1840,  giving  authoritir 

to  require  auob  facts  and  statistics  as  the  superintendent  might  di- 

raet,  Mr.  SAwma  addressed  interrogatories  to  every  school  director, 
10 
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req^iriog  reports  in  relado^i  to^he  workiqg  of  tlie  syjBtemr- &\iggpst- 
ions  for  its  improvement — the  general  operation  o|  the  laws — ti^if 
diffiealties  ciyountered  in  its  administration — the  frequency  of  ykii- 
ation  by  inspectors  and  others — the  general  character,  deportment  a^d 
qualifications  of  teachers — the  discipline  of  the  school^-the  system 
of  rewards  and  punishments — the  punctuality  of  the  scholarQ — the 
amount  paid  to  teachers — the  methods  of  teaching — the  uniformitj 
of  books — the  religious  instruction^  and  branches  taught  in  the 
schools — the  kiuds  of  school  houses^  and  their  situation  and  loca- 
tion— the  common  diseases  prevalent — the  kind  of  books  in  tha  U- 
braries»  forfeitures  incurred,  and  the  amount  of  proceeds  from  fin^ 
or  military  exemptions,  d^c.,  <&c.  To  these  queries  the  Superintend- 
ent remarks^  some  paid  attention,  others,  none;  by  a  few,  they  wen 
deemed  inquisitorial,  and  in  three  or  four  cases,  uncivil  answers  re* 
turned.  Many  of  them,  however,  were  prepared  with  a  minuteness 
of  detail,  creditable  to  the  head  and  heart  of  the  officer,  the  facts 
sought  to  be  elicited,  furnished  with  promptitude  and  good  wiU,aug- 
gestions,  made  with  «  frankness  becoming  the  dispenser  and  recipi- 
ent of  common  school  education,  and  pledges  of  co-operation  ao 
amply  given  as  to  compensate  for  any  amount  of  labor  bestowed  upon 
the  subject  by  the  department  The  substance  of  all  the  facts  thos 
accumulated,  are  condensed  under  the  following  heads;  parents 
and  teachers,  duties  of  inspeotors,  mala  and  female  teachers,  goveni* 
ment  of  the  schools,  character  of  instruction,  uniformity  of  schod 
books,  school  houses,  libraries,  and  the  working  of  the  system. 
The  Superintendent  recommends  however,  that  the  board  of  inspce- 
tors  be  exempted  from  transmitting  to  the  county  clerks,  all  the  par- 
ticulars set  forth  in  their  report^.  His  conclusions  were,  from  aD 
diese  reports,  that  while  the  facts  showed  that  in  many  distriota 
sufficient  interest  on  the  part  of  parents  was  manifested,  they  aTso 
demonstrated  the  general  indifference  felt  in  others — that  although 
the  lavf  requiring  visitatiott  by  the  inspectors  had  been  unibrtunaldy 
repealed,  inspectors  in  many  instances,  had  continued  to  visit  the 
aehools — that  an  improvement  might  be  made  in  our  system,  by  the 
appointment  for  each  county,  of  a  deputy  superintendent,  whose  du- 
ties of  supervision  should  be  co  extensive  with  the  schools  of  hia 
eircuit^^that  to  his  care  might  be  committed  the  examination  of  teach- 
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0i»f  the  vkilAtion  of  aehook,  the  aoUection  of  statistied,  the  «xm«- 
tiM  of  the  laW9»  and  the  4aty  of  asDartaming^  iheir  defeeto,  and  magr 
gntiag  pkMU  for  improremeat-^Uiat  in  rdation  to  teapbera*  U  Apr 
peered  that  while  the  agea  of  male  Ceaohert  ranged  from  seyenteen 
la  luenty,  (boee  of  lemaies  ranged  ftom  fourteeo  lo  eighteen — thai 
fnr  of  the  male«  made  teaching  a  business— that  one  obstacle  to 
good  teaching  was  the  want  of  adequate  compensation.  Tbe  areraga 
fmj  of  male  teachers  was  shown  to  be  $15  61  per  month,  and  that 
of  females,  $1  *i7  per  week — that  as  to  the  government  of  tbe  schools 
dbe  reports  evinced  that  the  M  fashioned  mode  of  '*  beating  knowl-* 
#400  into  the  brain/*  was  yet  kept  up — tbat  the  usual  appUancea 
were  pinching,  cuffing,  pulling  hair  and  nosesj  throwing  books  aad 
TSkrs  at  the  beads  of  unruly  urchins,  compelling  them  to  stand,  uu* 
til  fatigued  into  submission,  and  locking  up  in  dark  places  to  scare 
away  the  evil  genius  that  possessed  them-  shaming,  and  other  vara- 
eties  of  torture — that  the  character  of  instruction  in  some  districts^ 
was  unexceptionable;  but  in  too  many  schools,  behind  the  improve* 
vent  of  the  age—that  9edariaiu9m  was  not  taught,  while  a  cerlala 
amount  of  religious  instruction  was  encouraged — tbat  in  relation  to 
veiformilj  of  books,  it  was  tbe  great  burthen  of  complaint,  and  that 
the  variety  was  almost  endless — tbat  if  a  general  uniformity  oouM 
be  brought  about,  tbe  responsibility  sbould'not  be  imposed  upon  any 
«N#  individual-^tbat  it  might  be  accomplished  under  a  system  of 
eoenty  superintendents,  or  that  the  plan  adopted  in  some  otber  8^^ 
ef  leaving  tbe  work  to  the  township  committees,  might  pcrbaps  be 
Ibaad  useful — that  as  to  school  houses,  the  object  of  the  circular 
addressed  to  officers,  bad  not  been  attained — that  the  replies  Were 
■ot  full,  and  that  no  judgment  could  be  formed,  of  their  accommo- 
detious,  yet  there  was  enough  to  sbow  tbat  many  of  the  housea 
were  good,  substantia  I,  comfortable  frame  buildings— that  tbe  dbpo- 
titaon  was  to  make  the  improvements  of  the  school  house  keep  pace 
with  the  dwelling  house  and  bam — that  a  gratifying  indication  waa 
shown  in  tbe  location  of  the  school  house  upon  elevated  ground, 
away  from  marshes,  and  the  salubrity  of  their  position  was  inferred 
bom  the  general  healtb  of  tbe  scholars,  and  that  the  people  were 
•Iteotive  to  tbe  subject — that  as  to  uaaAaias,  only  IT 70  86  bad  been 
laised  in  the  State — that  nothing  as  yet,  had  been  received,  either 
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fros  fittM,  for  breaeba»  of  (he  penal  lawn,  or  from  the  cqsiraleBts 
from  miKUMfyegcmpiitfa  ■  tiiat  whether  anf  fiaee  had  been  eoUeeledt 
waa  a  msUer  of  coigaMiure,  as  Cbe  comity  oleiks  had  made  lie  ie» 
yorte  oo  the  subject.  lo  oonseqneaoe  of  tUs,  it  wm  suggested  lh«b 
diey  should  be  required  by  law,  to  state  the  amoaat  of  fiaee  impo* 
sed  hj  the  courts^  tht:  amotinto  colleeted,  and  the  clear  proceeds  of 
8«eh  itt  the  Treasarjr. 

In  relation  to  the  workings  of  the  system,  the  Sttperintendeirt  be* 
fiered  that  hh  a  whole  It  was  giring  satis&otion — that  iheprinctple  em- 
bodied in  it — t4ie  edneation  of  atl*-^jctted  general  admtmtian,  while 
lis  practical  operation,  seen  and  felt  only  m  its  detftiU,  developail 
fimlts  of  no  ordinary  magnitude.  The  frequent  change  of  the  law 
was  deprocated,  not  becauise  the  system  could  become  perfect  with- 
out many  modifications,  but  because  it  seemed  to  be  impossible  under 
the  existing  circumstances,  for  districts  and  township  officers  to  keep 
paee  with  such  alterations. 

''A  law/'  says  the  Superintendent,  ^ib  hardly  known  in  many  dis- 
Irids  before  it  is  repealed  or  amended,  and  it  not  unfrequently  hajp^ 
pens  that  while  the  original  law  governs  the  official  acts  of  one  portion 
of  a  township,  amendments  to  it,  or  even  amendments  to  the  amend- 
aoMBts,  regulate  the  conduct  of  another  portion  of  the  same  township 
or  oounly.  Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  those  not  familiar  with  the 
reasons,  borne  of  we  reports  just  received  comply  only  with  the  re- 
quisitioni  of  the  revised  statutes;  others  with  the  law  of  1840;  and 
others  with  the  law  of  lost  session.  The  school  laws  are  not  pro* 
malgated  seasonably  and  extennvefy  enough.  The  remedy  proposed 
is,  not  to  stint  the  system,  i^  its  proper  growth,  by  warring  against 
fiirther  modifications,  amendments  or  repeah,  whenever  or  wherever 
necessary,  but  to  provide  that  a  printed  copy  of  every  new  tekool  met 
he  Htd  to  each  dUtrkt  as  eo<m  ae  poeMle  after  Ue  approval.  Then  may 
the  hand  of  legislation  be  applied  without  hesitation  or  danger  to  our 
school  system;  uniformity  in  returns  and  fidelity  in  details  l^  exacted  ' 
to  the  letter,  and  districts  wil>  then  cease  to  be  agitated  by  dtsseii- 
flions,  springing,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  from  imperfectly  understood 
school  fawb/* 

The  repealing  act  of  1840,  substituted  a  new  system  for  that  ccm- 
tained  in  the  revised  statutes,  and  subsequent  amendments  made 
thereto.  The  Superintendent  says  that  tbc  most  strikiDg  defect 
of  the  new  system,  as  contended  in  the  reports  made  to  him,  eon- 
sated  in  rra  lUAnaQUATB  Fnoviston  for  thx  support  of  Boaoois, 
A  Maoiled  tax  for  a  school  honse,  its  repairs  and  appeudagssy  and  for 
a  library,  caaa  and  books»  might  be  imposed  by  the  qualified  voters 
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sio4  Msessed  upon  the  properijf  of  (b«  dUtric;,  but  not  a  dolha  lor 
th^  support  of  the  teacher.  The  amcndntory  act  of  1841,  provided 
that  the  orgaaued  township<3  mUfhtf  if  they  deemed  expedienti  raise 
a  aum  not  to  cxce^id  a  <loUftr  a  scholar,  for  each  child,  for  the  support 
of  the  aehooK  but  made  no  adequate  provision  to  secure  its  Tote. 

There  was  a  /i^oeral  complamt  on  account  of  the  ambiguity  of 
(be  law,  the  incoasi.stency  of  oaa  provision  with  another,  and  some- 
timea  apparent  contradietion^.  The  difficulties  and  their  remedies, 
wbioh  were  presented  in  the  correspondence  of  the  office,  were  vari- 
OttSf  and  too  kn^j^y  for  enumeration.  Keeommcndations  were  made 
to  amend  the  laws,  most  of  which  were  subsequently  adopted,  and 
one  of  them  wms  the  exemption  of  indigent  parcntN  from  all  chargea 
for  tuition  of  their  children. 

The  Superintendent  also  referred  to  the  necessity  of  some  pnbU- 
cation  aa  an  ort^an  of  communication  betwoen  the  numerous  districts 
and  his  office.  Such  necessity  was  daily  felt,  and  it  wa»  recom- 
mended that  a  definite  amount  of  the  school  moneys  should  be  ap- 
propriated to  secure  ite  ostablishmenC  and  existence.  Reference  was 
mikde  to  the  establishment  of  such  an  or^an  in  other  Stacos.  Among 
the  uses  of  such  a  publication^  the  following  were  enumerated: 

To  urge  the  supremacy  of  common  schools  over  all  others,  as  upon 
them  depend  the  very  f^xistence  of  higher  seminaries,  ooUegeet  and 
ttniversities. 

To  keep  the  people  of  the  State  familiar  with  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  primary  nchool  education  everywhere,  and  follow  up 
the  improvements  in  school  houses,  book's  apparatus,  mode  of  teach- 
ing, <fec. 

To  publish  and  explain  the  school  laws,  iuiswer  tb;  numerous 
questions  growing  out  of  them,  and  ensbk  the  officers  under  them , 
more  readily  to  perform  their  many  important  duties. 

To  record  the  vast  variety  of  valuable  statistical  matter,  accumu- 
lating from  time  to  time,  in  the  several  townships,  and  condense  and 
arrange  it  systematically  for  common  use,  and  especially  to  have  the 
best  portions  of  the  school  reports  that  come  in  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Sawyer,  he  dehvered  addresses 
«pon  the  subject  of  edueaUon  in  varions  oonnties,  and  thongh  crowd- 
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ed  houses  did  oot  greet  him,  in  all  cases,  he  says  that  "  at  ihe«e 
popular  gatheriDgs  were  found  individuals  of  all  political  partiM 
and  representatives  of  most  religious  sects,  and  their  zeal  for  com- 
mon schools,  and  pledges  of  cooperation  to  advance  them  beyotki, 
their  present  standard,  are  ample  guarantees  that  hereafter  the  great 
work  of  educational  reform  will  not  rest  exclusively  upon  one  indi- 
vidual. Incipient  measures  were  taken  at  these  meetings  ti>  estab* 
lish  county  associations,  for  frequent  and  unreserved  interchange  of 
sentiment,  touching  the  various  branches  of  common  school  educa- 
tion." One  thing,  he  remarks  as  attractmg  his  painful  atCenUon,  amd 
that  was  to '  see  how  neglectful,  with  few  qualifying  exceptions,  the 
populous,  and  in  every  other  respect,  thriving  villages,  had  been  af 
their  common  schools;  but  as  exhibiting  the  relative  condition  of 
children  in  the  villages,  he  alludes  to  the  statistics  furnished  by  the 
praise-worthy  eflforts  of  the  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  Detroit, 
to  provide  the  means  of  fiill  and  general  instruction  in  that  city. 

Mr.  Sawyer  ssys:  "the  Common  Council  of  Detroit,  impressed  witk 
the  necessity  of  moving  to  the  rescue  of  its  character  from  imputa- 
tions of  neglect  in  matters  of  public  education,  appointed  a  commit- 
tee with  the  Mayor  as  chairman,  to  examine  into  the  operation  of  the 
common  school  system  of  that  city.  The  committee  went  to  their 
work,  gathered  up  all  the  materials  within  its  reach,  and  finally  re- 
ported an  array  of  facts  that  might  well  startle  from  their  slumbers 
the  most  apathetic.  The  following  extract  from  the  report  speaks 
trumpet  tongued  to  the  citizens  of  our  large  villages,  and  in  favor  of 
taxation  to  support  public  schools: 

''From  the  examination  of  returns  so  far  as  they  have  been  made, 
and  from  careful  estimates  where  the  returns  are  defective  or  want- 
ing, the  committee  had  confidence  in  the  opinion  that  there  are 
in  the  city  of  Detroit,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  children  who 
ought  to  be  at  school  at  least  one  half  of  the  year.  Your  committee 
hafe  also  from  personal  enquiry  ascertained  that  there  are  within 
the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  twenty -seven*  schools  in  operation, 
in  which  are  taught  seven  hundred  and  fourteen  children  and  youth, 
at  an  aggregate  sum  of  twelve  thousand  six  hundred  dollars  per 
annum,  averaging  nearly  eighteen  dollars  a  piece.  Yet  more  tbam 
half  of  our  youth  are  coming  up  in  ignorance,  the  offspring  of  which 
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9K  Yif  c  and  wretcbedncss,  tiothwlthstandrng  this  <;normoU9  tax  wl* 
ootatflj  levied  and  paid  by  our  fellow  citizens  " 

Tfae^  recommendation  of  the  committee,  based  upon  such  fact9|  wag 
that  the  Common  Council,  with  the  assent  of  ihc  freemen,  ask  for  a 
grant  of  power  to  raise  a  school  fund  by  direct  taxation.  This  was 
in  1841,  and  subseq'ient  and  successive  legislation  was  had»  com- 
aeMarafie  with  the  importance  of  the  subject.  A  sketch  of  the  ea^ 
taUishment,  rise,  and  prbgrcss  of  the  schools  of  the  city,  prepared 
hf  D*  BxTHUNE  DuYitEU),  £lsq.,^  a  gentleman  whose  interest  in  the 
iiAjeet  of  education  has  been  devoted  and  unoea&ing,  will  be  found 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  document. '  It  will  be  read  with  interest, 
apt  li^y  as  a  faithful  and  eloquent  exposition  of  the  facts  connected 
nith  th&flchoela,  and  ior  its  high  nioval  tone  and  aeutiiiKnt^  bat  as  a 
tribute  justly  dnc  to  the  pttblic  spiHt  and  philanthropic  feeling  of 
those  whose  early  and  continued  efibrts  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
pveaent  system  of  free  schools  in  that  city. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  further  presents  the  necessity  of 

a  system  of  free  education,  based  upon  taxation  of  the  property  of 

the  State.    From  this  portion  of  the  report,  as  evincing  the  estimation 

in  which  this  policy  was  held^  the  following  extract  is  taken: 

£diie«tieii  is  a  common  right^the  exelusive  property  pf  tip  mtui^ 
o£  mo  set  of  men.  The  gveat  fbttotaia  whioh  supplies  one  poiftioQ  ef 
soelety.  should  be  accessible  to  all-— iitot  monopolized  by  (he  few  or 
SB  engine  of  power-^-^ven  the  many»  Oar  Pilgrim  Fathers  undar* 
slood  the  value  of  this  right.  Here,  though  faaJty  in  other  i^peot% 
tibepttricsn  character  developed  its  true  greatness.  In  the  eloqtient 
kagwige  of  Biueroflt,  ''every  child,  as  it  was  bom  into  the  worlds 
was  lifted  from  the  earth  by  the  genius  of  the  country,  and  in  the 
slalates  of  the  land,  received  as  its  birth  right,  a  pledge  of  public 
care  for  its  morals  and  its  mind."  I'he  principle  of  popular  educa- 
thm  was  adopted  as  fundamental.  It  was  imbedded  in  their  pubfie 
arts,  and  saeredly  ehertsbed  through  all-  the  trying  tioisiitttdesirf 
tlMwr  moral  and  eventful  careen  In  their  code,  as  it  ought  ever  to 
be  in  ours,  it  was  the  principle  without  which  liberty  could  not  exist, 
and  with  which  no  people  could  be  slaves.*  Neyt'^to  the  erectiofi  of 
altafs  far  the  worship  of  God,  they  took  care  that  school  hotfsee 
should  be  built  The  Qpmmon  schools  should  be  as  accessible  as 
ihti  mountain  spring  that  gurgles  joyously  forth  to  meet  and  bless 
jffl  who  approach  it 

THE  UKIVEaSITV. 

The  Superintendent  reports  that  notwithstanding  the  embarrass* 
imideT  which  flds  badtution  is  destined  to  struggle  for  tfome 
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turn,  every  citizen  of  Michigan  mint  r^joic«  that  A»  mam  institiiiwi 

IB  now  fairly  in  operation,  and  endorses  the  views  of  his  predeeexqtt 

in  relation  to  the  importanoe  of  aosiaining  the  branches*  as  the  Mle 

i^ans  of  a  full  supply  of  competent  teachers.     He  says: 

This  is  conceived  to  be  one  of  thS  most  cogent  reasons  that  caA 
be  adduced,  in  favor  of  the  branch  system.  Merely  as  preparatory 
seminaries  for  an  admission  to  the  main  University,  branches  cow 
hardly  claim  an  expensive  support  out  of  the  public  fund ;  bin  as 
the  means  of  giving  to  the  State  qualified  teachers  for  the  coauBon 
schools,  every  cons^eration  unites  to  have  them  sustained.  Are 
the  branches  made  to  subserve  this  double  purpose?  The  aft  ^ 
tBockmg  is  not  adequately  taught.  Until  a  regular  sdiool  far 
teachers  shi^l  be  established  in  the  State,  it  is  rij^ht  that  one  or  more 
of  the  branches  make  teaching  a  part  of  its  instruction.  Having 
capable  teachers,  our  schools  wilTbegin  to  flourisb.  When  the  sdiools 
flourish  the  Univerdty  will  flowi^L  The  organie  kw  requifei  i» 
each  branch  "a  depaiiment  especially  appropriated  ta  the  educatkn 
of  teacbers  of  the  primary  scnools."  A  model  school  connected 
with  this  department,  would  afibrd  all  the  aid  Aat  a  ^oung  mail  <» 
woman  could  want  to  perfect  htm  or  her,  in  the  praotioe,  as  w^Q  as 
tfaeoiy  of  teaching. 

He  also  says: 

A  department  of  agnculture  in  at  least  one  of  the  branohes»  ia  i^ 
quired  by  the  organic  Isw,  witH  competent  instructors  in  the  theoorj 
of  agriculture,  including  vegetable  pnysiology,  agricultural  cbemis- 
ttj  and  experimental  farming,  and  practical  nrmtng  and  agrienhve. 
I^  as  the  late  Judge  Buel  assures  us,  in  his  admirsbie  work  oa  Amet^ 
lean  Husbandry,  "  the  great  objects  of  the  former  should  be  to  olh 
tain  the  greatest  returns  Tor  his  labor  without  deteriorating  the  fartB- 
itr  of  the  soil,  and  to  restore  fertility  in  the  most  eoenomieal  w«y, 
WMfe  it  has  been  impaired  or  destroyed  by  bad  husbandry/'  how 
indispensable  to  success  is  a  knowledge  of  the  priacipks  upon  wUsh 
these  praetioal  results  dependl 

The  Superintendent  also  remarks  in  relation  to  the  report  of  the 
Regents,  that  their  views  in  reference  to  sectarian  ioflneneea  con- 
nend  themselves  to  the  feeKng,  and  enlightened  judgment  of  all  tnm 
ebrntians;  and  fhat  it  was  a  matter  of  no  ordinary  gratification,  fluKt 
sentiaients  so  in  unison  with  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  age,  should  eiist 
wMi  8u«h  perfect  unanimity,  thnmgbont  all  our  dqwrtmenta  el 
Publie  Instruction — that  the  precincts  of  tbe  Uiuversity,  as  weB  as 
the  school  room  of  the  districts,  should  be  effectually  barred  tbro«|^ 
the  ODcration  of  a  wholesome  publie  opinion,  from  all  intmsiona  el 
a  sectarian  or  partisan  nature. 

To  the  altentieoi  of'  the  Legidatave  wne  eoaHPended  the  apfealel 
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dw  Bond  of  l^geaU  f(»  siiofa  legklatba  as  wmiad  Mwkr  tkem  Om 
sMpcNMiUe  gaardiftns  of  the  Unirernty,  and  more  praotioally  laaa- 
leift  of  tlietr  ova  moTeaieiito)  but  whether  the  power  asked  for  coidd 
be -consistently  graated*  was  eonsidered  to  be  a  question  whioh 
ahonld  not  be  haatay  decided  The  aepairttion  of  the  fiscal  from  the 
more  Intimate  d«ties  of  the  Superinteadeai  was  also  reoommended. 

The  relation  between  the  progresa  of  the  aehoola  and  Umrer^, 
said  the  ooadiCion  of  iheir  respeotive  fiinds»  at  this  tine,  is  shown  by 
tfo  foOowing  stntement,  the  ▼aloe  of  the  lands  being  fixed,  at  their 
adaimwin  priee,  as  established  by  law: 
Univer«ty  land9--4»,440  aerea  at  $t  6, t6dl,6Q0  M 

Aaaoiintsold  by  truiteeeof  old  Untrersity* 5,000  00 

Primary  sehool  land»-*l,14S»liK)  aerea^  at  M, 5,740,800  00 

16,427,400  00 

'  The  total  number  ol  aeves  sold,  up  to  this  time,  was  75,469^87— 
of  Unhrersity  lands,  12,68&Oa---of  school  lands,  6-2,87a84.  The 
aggregate  amomt  of  sales,  88f  4,609  08.  The  amount  diatribnted 
to  the  districts,  4tl3,280  32. 

A  fedttction  of  the  price  of  these  linds  was  reeommeeded. 

RBf>ORT  or  TBS  RBOSKTS. 

In  the  fourth  annual  report  the  Regents  announce  that  as  their 
attention  had  been  previously  directed  to  the  branches,  and  throogfa 
them  to  the  means  of  much  higher  instmction  than  could  be  had  in 
primary  schools  and  private  academies,  they  had  seduously  be- 
stowed their  attention  also  on  the  necessary  means  and  preparatio|i 
for  the  organization  of  a  Faculty  and  the  openng  of  the  institution. 
Daring  the  past  year  the  main  edifice  had  been  completed;  the  cabt 
net  of  natural  history  and  the  library  transferred  to  the  main  build* 
big  and  put  under  care  of  a  librarian,  where  they  were  to  be  ar^ 
ranged  by  Dr.  Houghton,  who  had  not  yet  commenced  a  course  of 
lectures,  and  who  had  generously  tendered  his  services  to  the  insti- 
tution free  of  charge.  Valuable  additions  had  been  made  to  the 
Kbrary,  the  mineralogical  cabinet  increased  by  a  donation  of  Banm 
Ledere^  and  by  specimens  collected  by  the  gentlemen  engaged  m 
the  geological  survey.  The  oo^ction  purchased  of  Baron  L  eoo- 
tained  almoat  every  known  mineral,  with  the  greater  portion  (rf  the 
11 
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TtfielieB,  and  was  €stmMted  to  equal,  if  not  to  excel  anjr  edtoetkn 
of  ioreign  minerals  in  the  Uoiled  States.  In  addition  t#  tiMs,  tin 
entire  cabinet  of  minerils  of  tbe  UniTenkjr  now  eemprehended  a 
very  extenrive  colleetioB  of  roek  speciaiensy  fossih,  AmeneaD  mm* 
erals,  together  with  a  soologieal  eoBectbn  of  great  value,  ateogethttr 
£mning  greater  faeiUlies  and  indnoements  for  study  in  natnral  hia* 
torj  than  cotfld  be  found  in  any  iaetiintioti  in  this  country. 

The  neoessaty  expenses  inounvd  in  the  evection  of  bnikiings^  ia 
the  procuring  of  a  library  aad  cabinet,  and  tha  support  of  aevta 
branches  were  so  ii:reat,  that  the  sum  of  $100,000,  obtained  on  loan^ 
was  reported  to  be  so  far  expended  as  to  eBsb^ffiass  the-  far(h«r  op> 
avations  of  the  Board,  uideas  ih«re.diould  faea  groater  anonnt 
of  interest  and  instalmente  pud  in  by  pafchasels  than  it  was  Heansd 
would  be  realised.  The  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  lands  by  the 
XiCgisIature  of  1840-41,  it  was  believed  by  the  Board,  would  have  a 
contrary  effect  to  that  intended,  and  canae  nwoh  less  mon^  to  be 
leceived  during  the  coming  year,  inatead  of  i^pkntshiog  ihe  meaaii 
of  the  Board.  It  was  therefore  stated  to  be  foresee*  by  the  Board* 
thai  to  conHmte  the  hranckes  on  the  syttem  ifrigmaUf  eetaUUud  woidd 
be  impracticable  without  further  lesourcesi  and  that  those  ai  com- 
mand of  the  Board  would  not  be  sufficient  to  continue  them  for  more 
ihan  a  year  or  eighteen  months  at  furthest.  The  value  qf  the  bMmchu 
was  felt  to  be  greal^  and  the  importance  of  opening  the  mftia  institu- 
tion still  greater*  inasmuch  as  the  interests  of  education  called  lor 
it>  and  all  the  neeessary  buildings  and  prepamtions  had  been  oom- 
fjeted. 

The  idea  was  eonoeived,  that  possibly  now,  aiAce  the  braachea 
Ilid  been  estabUshedand  were  in  successful  opefation,  a  cka:n9»migM 
te  made  ta  the  eyetem,  which  would  subject  the  Board  to  less  expense* 
oontmoe  to  foster  the  branches,  and  afford  means  to  justify  the  open- 
ing of  the  University.  A  change  therefore  was  resolved  upon,  and 
instead  of  the  Board,  undertaking  to  support  the  branches  by  payii^ 
the  principals'  and  teachers'  salaries,  and  receiving  the  avails  of  tu- 
ition, it  was  determined  that  from  and  after  the  19th  of  Augusts 
(there  should  be  the  sum  of  $500  only  a[9ropr]ated  to  each  branch, 
the  principal  to  be  allowed  to. appropriate  the  proceeds  of  tuition  to 
'his  own  usci  and  to  be  at  the  expense  of  employing  and  jMying.ne- 
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eesaarj  assistants,  as  w«ll  as  of  meeting  all  expenses  for  repairing 
buildings.  The  effect  of  this  change  was  the  cessation  of  th% 
*  branches  at  Pontiac,  Monroe  and  Niles.  The  remainder  continiMd 
to  flourish  and  extend  their  advantages  to  the  places  where  they  weve 
utaated.  The  change,  however,  enabled  the  Bonrd  to  organize  a 
Facnlty,  and  open  the  main  institation.  It  was  not  deemed  prudent 
to  appoint  a  full  FaeultT,  and  it  was  not  thought  to  be  necessary.  A 
profei^  of  languages  and  a  professor  of  madiematics  it  was  thottght» 
would  perform  all  the  duties  required  for  the  present,  and  thus  sav* 
the  Board  the  expense  of  the  salaries  of  a  chancellor,  and  other  prd* 
fessors.  The  expense  for  the  support  of  a  full  Faculty,  was  repre* 
sented  to  be  so  disproportionate  to  the  limited  number  of  studtfuti 
at  this  time,  and  the  expenditure  so  great,  that  jealousies  might  arise 
and  destroy  confidence  in  the  Regents.  The  Regents  also  doabted 
whether,  with  so  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  means  of  the 
Board,  under  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  with  no  power  what* 
ever,  possessed  by  the  Board,  to  ccUect  avd  manage  Vu  tevenut  of  ike 
nmvereifyt  or  to  urge  the  fiscal  officers  to  expedite  or  coerce  the  od- 
lection  of  taxes,  it  would  be  possible  to  induce  any  gentleman,  fully 
qualified  for  the  office  of  chancellor,  or  persons  selected  for  their  a^ 
tunments  and  worth  (or  the  different  professorships,  to  accept  of  ap- 
pointments, should  they  be  tendered  to  them.  The  Board  remfufe 
that. 

The  disastrous  history  of  universities  and  colleges  in  different 
States,  where  the  appropriations  for  their  support  were  dependent  on 
l^slative  bodies,  cuanging  with  every  year,  and  no  permanent  body 
of  trustees  or  Regents  held  responsible,  and  furnished  with  compe« 
tent  power  for  the  collection  and  maaageraent  of  the  revenue,  w« 
fear  would  have  been  appealed  to,  in  opposition  to  all  our  most  ssn- 

faine  hopes,  that  such  would  not  be  tne  history  of  the  University, 
hese,  and  such  like  considerations,  induced  the  Board  to  adopt  the 
most  cautious  and  prudent  plan^  and  one  which  would  not  be  so  likely 
to  end  in  disappointment,  and  in  the  rejection  of  their  invitations. 

Mr.  George  P.  Williams,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Whiting,  both  having 
been  principals  of  branchcF,  were  appointed  to  the  profeasorshipSf 
the  former  of  mathematics,  and  the  latter  of  Latin  and  Greek  Ian* 
guages;  and  the  20th  of  September,  of  this  year,  was  ordained  for 
the  opening  of  the  collegiate  department  of  the  University.  A  pre- 
paratory school  was  also  opened,  for  the  reception  of  such  as  might 
srish  to  qualify  themselves  to  enter  the  University.     The  sum  of 
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$dOO  was  voted  to  each  of  the  professors,  and  the  use  by  ckdt  of 
one  of  the  booses  built  as  residences  for  the  profcsson^  and  thej 
were  alk>we>d  to  appropriate  to  their  own  u^e  the  moneys  receiTed 
for  tuition  in  the  preparatory  schooL 

The  eqminiktee  of  the  Board  remark,  :hat  the  nffairs  of  the  Uni- 
Tersity  had  reached  a  crisis,  and  one  which  had  been  looked  forward 
to  by  the  Board  wUh  much  anxiety — that  it  was  hoped  by  them  the 
Legislature  of  1840  would  haye  made  such  changes  in  the  organic 
law  of  the  University  as  would  have  rendered  the  collection  of  the 
fimda  of  the  institution  more  efficient,  and  given  the  Board,  who  had 
lo  bear  all  the  nssponsibility  for  the  well  and  faithful  management  of 
tike  trust,  the  powers  abtolutely  necessary  for  the  prompt  and  punctual 
dwDharge  of  their  duties — that  a  commvai cation  on  this  subject,  be* 
ing  the  unanimous  expression  of  the  views  of  the  Board,  was  sob* 
BMtted  at  that  time  to  the  appropriate  officers  of  government— that 
they  were  disappointed  in  not  having  action  then  taken,  and  tbttt 
when  tlie  Legislature  of  1841  required  from  the  Board  a  prompt 
tfeportr  it  was  again  hoped  that  the  subject  would  not  be  lost  sight  o( 
but  that  the  Board  would  have  the  powers  conferred  on  them,  which 
they  deemed  so  indispensable  to  the  welfare  and  permsnent  prosper* 
ky  of  the  University.  In  this  too,  they  were  disappointed;  and  be- 
ing utterly  destitute  of  all  power  to  look  after  moneys  due  to  the 
Untversity,  and  having  but  little  put  into  their  haud«  for  the  last  two 
years,  by  the  payment  of  interest,  the  Board  had  no  other  means 
ihan  the  proceeds  of  the  loan,  negotiated  by  authority  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1838.  It  is  due  to  the  Board  that  their  views  should  be  hei« 
given  in  their  own  language,     '('hey  remark  that 

The  public  expected,  and  the  state  of  things  called  for,  the  open- 
mg  of  the  University  at  the  earliest  possible  period.  This  could  not 
be  done  without  appropriate  and  necessary  buildings.  The  board 
lost  no  time,  therefore,  in  constructing  what,  in  the  commencing  of 
ihe  University,  might  be  necessary.  These  have  been  finished,  in 
a  style  which  does  credit  to  the  State,  and  at  a  very  reasonable  cost, 
eompared  with  the  excellence,  durability  and  classic  taste  of  the 
workmanship,  and  the  value  of  the  materials.  Moreover,  it  was  re- 
quired that  branches  should  be  organized  and  supported,  and  the 
wants  and  demands  of  several  interesting  sections  of  the  State  called 
for  it  The  board  endeavwed,  in  both  respects,  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  Legislature  and  the  expectations  of  the  public.  They  did  not 
anticipate  any  embarrassment  from  the  want  of  means  necesKary  for 
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the  carrying  on  of  the  Uoiveraty^  until  it  wm  asoertaiDed  that  the 
interest  due  on  the  sales  of  land,  would  not  be  paid,  sad  the  aetioA 
of  the  Legislature,  redacing  Ae  minimam  price  of  lands  and  delaj* 
tag  the  payment  of  the  intereat,  excited  the  fears  of  die  Boardt  thai 
there  would  not  be  money  enongh  collected  to  meet  the  current  ex* 
peases,  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  loan,  and  to  liquidate  it  when  h 
iNM^me  due.  The  Board  are  confident,  that  had  the  changes  in  the 
etganic  law,  which  were  asked  for  in  1840  tod  again  in  lo41,  been 
Mthorized,  the  affiAirs  of  the  Univeraity  woutd  have  been,  not  only  at 
this  time  but  prospectiTelf  ,  as  prosperons  as  oonld  be  desired.  There 
is  much  to  encourage  the  Board,  and  to  give  the  prospect  of  perma- 
Bent  success,  could  they  but  realise  the  mooejs  due  to  the  unhrer* 
aity,  and  receive  the  interest  rcffularly  accruing  from  the  salea  of 
lands.  Shonid  their  plans  be  defeated,  lo  this  source  only  may  thai 
defeat  be  traced.  It  appears  from  the  statement  of  the  committee 
of  finance,  that  the  resources  of  the  Board  for  moneys  due  and  re* 
eeivable  during  1842,  without  reference  to  the  interest  due  on  Uni- 
versity lands  sold  during  the  year  1 841 ,  amount  to  •fi8,210.62.  This 
sum  would  be  more  than  adequate  to  meet  all  the  necessary  expen* 
sea  of  the  University  and  branches,  to  increase  the  Faculty,  if  the 
number  of  students  should  require  it,  to  pay  the  interest  due  on  the 
State  bonds  fer  the  loan  of  4100,000,  to  purchase  a  philosoi^iical 
apparatus,  to  commence  the  botanical  garden,  to  erect  a  laboratory,  to 
contribute  to  a  sinking  fund,  as  wdt  as  to  meet  such  unforeseen  and 
contingent  expenses  as  are  incident  to  the  commencement  of  such  aft 
institution.  The  Board  feel  a  deep  solicitude  on  this  sul^ect;  &r 
judging  from  the  experience  of  the  two  past  years,  thape  is  but  little 
leason  to  believe  that  even  the  amount  neeesssry  to  prevent  the  a»- 
tval  suspension  of  all  apprc^iiations  to  branehes,  and  the  diamiaaioft 
of  the  Faculty,  will  be  collected  during  the  comity  year.  Nor  can 
the  Board,  according  to  the  existing  laws,  move  in  the  matter,  or 
employ  any  means,  or  influence^  or  agen<^  whatever,  for  the  collec- 
tion of  the  funds  of  the  University.  It  ts  judged  but  reasonable* 
that  they  who  are  held  responsible  to  the  public,  and  will  be  looked 
to  by  the  Legislature  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  thmr  trust,  would 
be  able  to  know  what  are  their  means  and  resonrees,  and  what  thc^ 
may  reasonably  exped  and  caloulale  upon  firom  year  to  year.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  any  thing  like  consistency  and  pennaaency  to  their 
]dans  without  this.  Already  have  thej  been  necessitated  to  derange 
their  plans,  and  to  adopt  measures  which  have  involved  them  in  un- 
pleaaant  difficulties  witn  some  in  their  employ,  aad  which  have  givmi 
occasion  to  others,  unacquainted  with  urn  fects,  to  reproach  the  ia- 
iegtitj  and  rectitude  of  the  Board. 

It  IS  understood  that  payments  of  money  due  to  the  Universltv, 
are,  and  will  be  made  in  State  scrip,  a  depreciated  currency,  which, 
in  their  judgment,  is  in  violaticni  of  the  aacred  trust  reposed  in  the 
guardians  of  education  in  this  State,  by  the  splendid  gift  of  the  do^ 
nors,  and  which  if  not  arrested  and  prevented,  cannot  fail  tosubjeol 
the  Board  to  the  most  ruinous  embanmssments. 
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The  oommittee  of  fioance  b^9  made  some  suggeetioos  on  the  sub- 
jeet  6f  retievioff  the  debtors  of  Uie  University  froiu  »  portion  of  the 
Irarthen,  resoltiDg  from  the  extraTagaooe  of  former  years,  as  an  expe- 
dient tor  increasing  the  annual  receipts.  But  the  JBoard  think  that 
the  experiments  already  made  on  this  subject,  afford  no  ground  for 
such  a  hope,  and  that  the  trust  reposed  in  them  and  in  this  State,  by 
^  government  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  their  obligations  to 
the  community  at  lai^e,  the  interests  of  science,  the  welfare  of  our 
entire  population,  and  the  character  of  Michigan  hereafter,  and  of 
unborn  generations,  require  a  saored  adherence  to  existing  engage 
ments,  which  may  be  done  without  diminishing  the  resources  of  thfi 
University,  or  perpetrating  injustice  or  oppression  toward  any  of  its 
debtors.  The  Board  deprecate  Legislative  action  in  this  matter,  and 
feel  persuaded,  that  a  judicious  investigation  of  the  entire  relations 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Begents,  of  the  claims  of  the  community 
for  the  best  disposal  of  the  munificent  grant  of  the  United  States  for 
the  purposes  intended,  and  of  the  immense  importance  and  necessity 
for  such  a  trust  to  be  totally  disconnected  from  and  unemfoarrassea 
by  any  party  p<^itical  action  whatever,  will  convince  every  unnrer 
ktdioed  mind,  that  these  funds  should  be  deemed  sacred;  and  wnik 
Ihe  Board  should  be  held,  at  all  times,  fully  responsible  for  the  right 
and  best  management  of  them,  in  earrying  out  the  design  of  the  do- 
nor, they  should  be  fiimished  with  the  powers  essenti^  to  the  dis- 
charge of  such  duties  and  responsibilities.  The  hist(^y  of  all  colU- 
eiate  institutions,  in  this  country,  dependent  immediately  on  the  States 
has  shown,  thai  they  have  never  prospered,  as  long  as  they  have 
been  subjected  to  the  influence  of  desultory  legislation,  of  the  un- 
certainty from  year  to  year,  wbether  any  system  adopted  by  one  Le- 
gislature might  not  be  changed  by  the  next,  and  of  the  want  of  an 
efficient  boara  of  tmstees  or  Regents,  of  sufficient  permanence,  and 
possessed  of  adequate  powers,  for  the  responsible  care  and  manage- 
ment of  their  interests,  both  literary  and  pecunisry.  The  establua- 
taient  of  a  coU^;i«te  institntion  in  a  free  State,  and  tbe  conduotmg  of 
its  interests,  should  ever  be  upon  liberal  principles^  and  ^respective 
of  all  sectarian  predileotions  and  prejudices.  Whatever  varieties  oi 
0eei  exist  in  thme  United  States,  the  great  mass  of  the  population 
profess  an  attachment  to  Chrisviamitt,  and,  as  a  people,  avow  them- 
aelves  to  be  Christian.  There  is  common  ground  occupied  by 
tfaem  ail,  sufficient  for  co-operation  in  an  institntion  of  leammi;,  and 
for  the  presence  of  a  religious  influence,  devoid  of  any  seetarian  forma 
mid  peculiarities  so  essential,  not  only  as  the  most  efficient  police, 
but  also  for  the  development  and  formation  of  the  most  valuable  traits 
of  youthful  character,  and  of  qualiflcations  for  fiiture  usefulness. 
Experiments,  made  in  other  States,  by  catering  to  the  morbid  preju- 
dices of  sectarians,  have  only  embarrassed  the  institutions  of  the 
State,  and  matured  the  growth  of  numerous  and  rivd  colleges,  avow- 
edly sectarian.  Attempts  made  to  exclude  nil  religious  influenoe 
whatever  from  the  college,  have  only  rendered  them  the  sectarinii 
engines  of  an  atheistical  or  infidel  party  or  faction,  and  so  ofiended 
and  disgusted  the  majority  of  the  population,  agreeing  in  their  re* 
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i^eclJi>P  a  0OB»oB«faiiitUmlf«  tUft  tbay iunre  witMmwa  UNira^p- 
port^  ooofidesce  and  pAtnmas^aiul  left. tb«iii  lo  divig  a  niMerabl« 
existeace.  tiU  ibej  invoked  the  preseoce  and  iaAaenop  of  ibe  chmr 
Uad  religioik  is  tbem.  The  only  securttj  that  can  be  bad  for  the 
avoidaaoe  of  fieetaiiaaism,  and  the  aeeeiearj  and  desirable  iDfluf^aae 
of  ehrUaaity.  in  tfaa  conduet  ol  a  coilegiiAe  ineutatton,  iDleaded  lo 
be  ibe  common  property  of  the  Slate,  is  to  be  UQught  in  the  charae- 
ter  and  pnnetples  of  the  men  who  are  plaeed  over  it,  and  held  r^. 
•ponaibie  for  ite  admtmetratkm.  There  are  men  to  be  found  in  aU 
toe  diffisrent  christian  «eets»  of  aaffioiently  expanded  views  and  liba* 
ral  spirit,  and  enligrhtened  minda^  ievoid  of  the  spirit  of  bigotry,  and 
narrow  prejadiees  of  sect  und  of  party,  that  oaa  be  selected  and  da^ 
pated  to  each  a  work,  whose  pnblic  spirit  and  phjianthropy,  and 
whose  love  of  coontry,  and  attachments  to  the  interests  of  tih^ir  State 
tad  iu  entire  populaiion,  will  always  furnish  the  best  and  only  irae 
guaranty  against  the  evils  of  sectanani«m.  Tb^  Board  are  happy  ta 
■tate  the  fset,  withoat  nteamag  in  the  least  to  commend  thtf>mselva% 
that  while  they  consist  of  gentlemen  from  almost,  if  not  all,  the  prin* 
otpai  christian  sects  in  our  State,  there  has  nothing  ocearred,  in  Oieir 
individnai  intercourse,  their  deliberations  or  debates,  or  any  of  their 
o€Bcial  acts,  which  has  ever  elicited  oooaaion  for  the  expression,  or 
even  the  existence  of  jealousy  and  saspisions,  growing  ant  of  seotiwian 
prejadiees  or  attachments. 

As  to  the  local  policy  and  administration  of  the  University^  it  "was 
judged  best  by  the  B^geata  to  avail  tbemeelvcs  of  the  advantage  iif 
experience,  and  not  to  draft  any  very  ext^jnsive  code  of  laws,  sucli 
as  the  University  might  need,  when  its  course  became  more  extend- 
ed. A  few  general  laws,  capable  of  appliaatioo  by  the  Faculty  to  all 
the  exigencies  of  the  government  of  the  institution,  in  its  incipient 
condition,  were  thought  to  be  preferable  in  every  respect,  to  moi^ 
detailed  and  mtiiute  kgislaUon,  prospectively  to  meet  contingeaeiea 
wbicb  might  not  be  realized,  snd  which  experience,  ere  they  would 
arise,  would  require  to  be  modified.  '<  Much,"  say  the  commit 
tee,  ^'in  the  early  age  of  the  institutioD  will  depend  on  the  wisdom 
and  fiAelity,  the  prudence  and  zeal,  the  vigilance  and  energy,  the  in- 
dustry and  discernment  of  the  Faculty."  The  schedule  of  studiea 
adopted,  may  be  found  on  page  388,  of  Joint  Documents  of  I85t. 
The  report  of  the  Faculty  shows  that  there  had  been,  during  the 
current  term,  thirty-one  students,  pursuing  studies  preparatory  to  the 
University  course.  The  amount  of  previous  attainment  rcfoii^  as 
much  as  was  required  by  the  best  colleges  in  the  United  Slates.  In 
relation  to  this  subject,  the  Faculty  makes  the  following  rem  irks: 
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Aflwimiiig  that  the  ohje«t  of  Ihe  Apuii  of  BagmiM  »  to 
Id  theTOttth  of  our  Stete  an  oppoitomty  of  aoqniriog  a  mperior  ed- 
«eatioD»  we  have  oooaidered  nateBt^  duc^i$i0  and  mental  /untkmt 
aa  the  two  great  points  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  arraagement  <tf 
Btndies,  iheseleotkm  of  text  books  and  the  aiethod  of  instrnetioni 
Although  the  latter  of  these  two  points  may  never  be  lost  sight  of, 
yet  the  former  seems  to  reqnire  special  attention  in  the  early  part  of 
the  academic  course.  In  this  part,  therefore,  those  branches  oi  study 
are  preseribed,  and  those  methods  of  instruotion  pursued^  which 
seem  best  adapted  to  form  in  tke  student  habits  of  fixmg  the  atten- 
tion, dbrecttng  the  train  of  thought^  analyung  wiUi  nice  disorimtna- 
lion,  balancing  carefully  evidence  presented  to  the  judgment,  and  ar- 
ranging and  systematizing  the  knowledge  acquired  by  the  memory. 
The  study  of  ancient  languages  and  of  pure  mathematics,  therefore^ 
oocupy  the  greater  ^rt  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  course.  The 
recitations  and  exercises  in  these  branches  are  conducted  in  a  maa- 
ner  that  is  designed  to  throw  the  student  es  much  as  possible  upon 
the  resources  of  his  own  mind — ^to  rouse  his  individusl  energy,  and 
to  give  diose  habits  of  mental  activity  without  which  the  best  appa- 
ratus of  libraries  and  scientific  collections  can  do  little  more  than 
afford  the  means  of  idle  amusement 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  text  books  named  in  our  schedule  of 
studies  for  the  first  two  years,  should,  so  far  as  the  department  of 
Isuguages  is  concerned,  he  re&^arded  as  indicating  rather  the  amount 
of  such  languages  to  be  read  in  the  proposed  time,  than  the  auAon 
whose  works  are  to  be  read.  For,  while  there  are  certain  anthon 
of  such  acknowledged  excellence  in  both  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, that  no  man  of  liberal  education  should  be  unacquainted 
with  their  writings,  there  are  others  among  those  ordinarily  read  in 
o<rileges  in  this  oountrjr,  whose  clahn  to  preference  is  by  no  means 
such  as  to  warrant  their  exclusive  use.  l^or  do  we  see  any  sufficient 
reason  for  requiring  each  class  to  read  precisely  the  same  authors, 
whilst  some  variety  in  this  respect  might  promote  the  ta^te  for  elas- 
aical  learning.  We,  therdbre,  respeotfnUy  suggest  to  the  committee 
ihat  this  matter  be  left  subject  to  such  arrangements,  from  year  to 
year,  as  the  progressive  standard  of  liberal  education  in  the  country 
shall  require. 

Natural  history  has  been  mserted  in  the  list  of  studies  of  the  first 
two  years,  under  the  impression  that,  with  the  means  provided  for 
this  purpose,  the  subject  might  be  commenced  early  in  the  course, 
with  advantage.  Besides  the  knowledge  that  wouM  be  acquired,  it 
woukl  serve  to  vary  the  objects  of  attencionfor  the  student,  and  could 
be  made  valuable  as  a  means  of  forming  habits  of  classification  and 
arrangement.  We  are  aware,  however,  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  chemistry  must  precede  any  attempt  to  give  thorough 
mstmction  in  natural  science. 

The  University  binds  remainbg  i^isold  at  this  date  amounted  to 
36,0Q0  acres. 

The  OomimBx  on  Ebuoatxon  of  the  House  of  Bepresentalavea, 
dirough  If r.  Obabt,  reported  during  the  session  of  the  Legialatare 
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of  tlMft  y«ftr,  in  rckliBo  to  thai  ptrt  of  the  Ganrvraor's  nietaage  «ad 

repott  of  tbe  Regents  under  tke  jcniii  rasohitioa  of  the  Legialatiire 

of  1840i  whick  Tolated  to  dumges  in  the  oif;aiiic  law  ettablufaiiig 

flie  Unhreniftj.    In  riUtion  to  the  care  and  diepoailbn  of  the  laadb 

gnated  to  the  8tate  for  the  rapport  of  the  UniTersitj  and  of  monejm 

aoiitdog  from  their  sa]c«  iSde  committee  reported  that  by  present  law* 

they  were  to  be  deposited  in  the  treasury  and  then  loaned  by  the 

Sqienntendeat;  thatthe  accming  interest  wss  paid  into  the  treasury 

snd  passed  to  the  credit  of  the  University  fiud;  that  the  Regents 

from  year  to  year  had  had  the  arails  of  the  interest  end  the  rents  of 

the  land*  and  that  if  these  were  not  sufBciaatto  famish  the  neeessaiy 

uMans  for  puttmg  the  University  into  operation,  it  was  better  thai 

present  srabarrassaoents  should  be  submitted  to  rather  than  any 

change  be  made  in  the  law;  that  tbe  change  proposed  would  give 

the  Reg^its  power  to  expend  not  only  the  interest  and  rents,  but  also 

the  principal  of  the  fund^ 

The  second  change  proposed  by  the  Regents  related  to  the  Huper^ 

tntendent  of  Ptiblic  Instruction,  and  proposed  to  strikeout  those  see* 

tbns  of  the  law  which  connects  hk  duties  with  those  of  the  Regeals, 

viz:  that  of  appointing  a  committee  of  visitorB  to  miike  an  exaninih 

tion  into  the  condition  and  state  of  the  Univer8ttj>  and  reporting  to 

hfan,  suggesting  such  improvements  as  they  nrfght  deem  proper,  4t9.; 

and  also  proposed  that  instead  of  makbg  their  annual  report  to  the  Btt*> 

perihtendent,  exhibftiag  the  affairs  of  the  University,  it  should  be 

msde  directly  to  the  Legislature.    Tho  committee  upon  this  sahfeet 

remarki 

That  they  see  no  good  reason  for  tbe  change.  The  law  ^oes  the 
Sopenntendent  at  the  head  of  Public  Instruction.  He  is  as  much 
the  Sujicrintendent  of  the  University  and  its  branches,  as  of  the  pri- 
mary schools.  This  w<is  the  design  of  the  constitution,  and  if  car- 
ried out  by  legislation,  will  make  our  system  of  Public  InstmcCioA 
one  of  harmony  in  all  its  parts.  With  these  views,  the  committee 
do  not  deem  it  advisable  to  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Re- 
gents. ,  , 

The  report  was  adopted  and  the  committee  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  FxasxKpBNy  from  the  educational  committee  of  the  House, 
■lade  a  report  upon  the  subjeoi.of  the  primary  schools^  announcing 
that  the  committee  had  grven  the  suhjeet  fcdl  consideration,  and  w«m 
12 
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^Kmnwnmidy  of  the  opMoa  that  an  entire  remeim  tavi  wn^neatim  eif 
ike  enadmerUe  rdatimg  i6  pnmavy  echooie  was  imperiously  demanded 
]ff  the  wants,  if  not  the  wishes,  of  the  people. ;  Of  the  report  of  the 
Snperintendent  they  say  ihat  ^*^it  contams  many  valuaUe  hinte  and 
suggestions,  while  it  abounds  with  atatementa  showing  how  obnoziona 
the  whole  system,  as  it  now  stands,  is  to  tha  oensure  and  complMat 
of  all  interested  in  the  succees  of  schools/' 
«  The  commictee  were  anxiooa  to  revise  die  law,  and  to  incorporate 
in  it  tho  system  of  taxation,  but  despairing  of  auceess  in  perfectij^ 
It  at  this  session,  they  concluded  to  propose  but  few  changes  in  ex* 
iating  enactments,  indulging  the  hope  that  a  succeeding  Legislature 
would  ^arry  out  their  views,  and  mature  a  system^  the  leading  fea^ 
tares  of  which  should  be  the  taxation  of  PBOEBATr  for  Uieir  aap^ 
port. 

An  act  was  passed  this  year  making  the  schools  of  the  oity  of  De* 
troit  public  and  free.  It  provided  for  a  consolidation  of  the  city,  into 
one  district,  and  placed  all  the  schools  under  the  direction  and  regu- 
lations of  a  Board  of  ^ucation.  The  school  inspectors,  twelve  in 
number,  elected  under  it,  toother  with  the  may<N-  and  recorder, 
were  created  a  body  corporate,  under  the  name  of  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ueatbn  of  the  city  of  Detroit  It  had  power  and  auUiority  to  pur* 
ebaae  school  houses,  apply  for  all  moneys  appropriated  for  school 
and  library  purposes,  to  make  by- laws  and  regulations  relative  to  all 
subjects  connected  with  the  schools,  or  to  any  thing  whatever  which 
might  relate  to  the  interest  of  education  in  the  city.  It  had  authority 
to  levy  a  tax  not  exceeding  1200,  to  be  collected  like  other  city  taxes, 
far  the  purposes  of  a  library.  The  Board  was  authorised  also  to 
levy  a  tax  on  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the  city,  not  to  ex- 
eeed  a  dollar  a  scholar,  for  every  child  in  the  city  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  seventeen  years. 


1848. 

xzraACT  nioM  oov.  barrt's  second  hsssaos. 

The  promotion  of  science  and  literature  deserves  your  fostering 
support.  The  happiness  of  all  political  communities,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  dependa  upon  the  inteUigenee  of  their  inhabitants.  Whsva 
ijgnoranoe  prevails,  vice  and  misery  predomina^    In  a  free  govero- 
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ment,  if  rulers  be  abandoned  and  proffi^te,  if  is  because  tice  reigns 
among  (he  people.  Universal  edacation  is  tbe  only  sure  basis  on 
which  republican  institutions  can  permanently  exist.  If  we  recur  to 
history,  whether  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  the  examples  we  there 
find  confirm  this  important  truth.  An  ii^norant,  a  degraded  and  ail 
immoral  people  would  be  neither  prosperous  nor  happy  under  a  fre6 
constitution.  Their  ignorance  would  prevent  them  from  understand- 
ing and  appreciating  their  rights,  and  their  degradation  and  immor- 
ahty  would  make  them  fit  tools  for  demagogues  more  wicked  than 
themselves.  *  •  ♦  Education  should  not  be  restricted  ton  feW, 
or  to  a  favored  class — the  mass  of  the  people  produce  the  wealth 
and  constitute  the  strength  of  the  bodj  politic,  and  to  them  should 
instruction  in  all  useful  branches  of  knowledge  be  extended.  ♦  *  • 

Among  the  subjects  that  are  likely  to  engage  your  attention  during 
the  coming  session,  that  of  common  schools  is,  perhaps,  second  im 
importance  to  no  other.  These  primary  institutions  constitute  the 
only  sure  medium  by  which  the  education  of  all  can  be  secured. 
The  enactments  on  this  subject,  abf'Ve  all  other  subjects,  should  be 
certain,  definite,  and  easy  to  be  understood.  Such,  howevef,  is  not 
their  condition,  and  an  entire  revision  is  required.  •  *  Without 
assuming  to  dictate  in  regard  to  the  details  necessary  to  give  effi- 
ciency to  the  system  you  may  adopt,  I  may  be  permitted  to  suggest 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  establishment  of  school  libra- 
BUS,  as  numerous  and  extensive  as  the  means  devoted  to  that  pur* 
pose  will  permit 

The  I  University]  fund  is  embarrassed  by  anticipation  of  its  reve- 
nue. A  loan  ol  $100,000  has  been  made  on  it*  account  for  the 
payment  of  which  and  accruing  interest,  the  fund  is  pledged;  and 
this  19  calculated  greatly  to  impair  tbe  present  usefulness  of  the  in- 
adtntion.  The  nooney  has  been  expended,  nnd  except  the  buildiiigB 
at  Ann  Arbor,  and  the  library  and  apparatus  they  contain,  little  or 
nothiDfi;  remains  to  show  the  usefulness  or  beneficial  results  of  ita 
expenditure. 

The  facilities  and  inducementa  for  study  at  the  University  are  not 
excelled  by  those  of  any  other  similar  institution  of  so  recent  ealab- 
fijhment,  and  in  some  of  the  sciences,  particuliirly  that  of  feaHinil 
history,  greater  advantages  are  afford^  than  elsewhere  can  Im  bad 
ia  the  United  States. 

The  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  created  by 
the  constitution,  and  if  the  obvious  meaning  of  that  instrument  be 
carried  into  effect,  its  incumbent  should  be  required  exclusively  to 
devote  bis  atteniioci  to  the  superintesdence  of  public  edncatioB.  while 
dtttiea,  wholly  fiscal  in  their  ch  »racter»  should  be  assigned  to  other 
officers,  to  be  designated  by  law. 

BKPORt  OP  SUPERINTKITDBNT. 

The  report  of  this  officer,  [Franklin  Sawyer,  Jr., J  embraces  the 
fi>rowing  account  of  the  condition  of  the  school  and  University 
ftmda: 
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Fnm  the  time  of  the  firot  sales,  Julj  5,  1837,  to  the  first  of  De- 
cember, 1842,  five  years  and  five  months,  78,436.76  acres  of 
school  land  have  been  sold,  at  an  average  price  of  nine  dollars  and 
a  few  cents  per  acre,  for  1711,404  85;  and  13,013.53  acres  of 
University  Unas,  at  an  average  of  S16  94  and  a  fracdon,  for  $220,- 
496  05. 

Of  school  lands,  19,326.09  acres,  which  sold  originally  for  $240,- 
004  35,  or  4il2  43  and  a  fraction  per  acre,  have  been  fwfeUed  for 
iion*fiilfillment  of  contract;  also  3,422.10  acres  of  University  lands, 
which  sold  originally  for  177,293  92,  or  an  average  of  922  29  and 
a  fraction. 

Of  the  perfected  school  lands,  10,202.57  acres  have  been  re- 
8old»  ai  an  average  price  of  87  52  and  u  fraction,  for  (76,769  54; 
and  of  the  forfeited  University  lands,  969,38  acres  have  been  re- 
sold, at  an  average  of  $14  35  and  a  fraction,  for  413,914  95. 

By  virtue  of  the  appraisement,  or  reduction  act  of  1842, 26,117.- 
38  acres  of  school  lands,  which  originally  sold  for  $287,930  87,  or 
an  average  per  acre  of  |ill  02;  and  3,936.91  acres  of  University 
lands,  which  originally  sold  for  t87,504  59,  or  922  22  and  a  frac- 
tion per  acre,  bare  been  reduced  in  price.  Purchasers  of  the  for- 
mer nave  already  been  credited  $101,770  47,  and  of  Uie  latter  134,- 
651  17.  The  reduction  in  school  lands  has  averaged  abont  thirty- 
six  per  cent.,  and  on  University  lands,  very  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  price  contracted  to  be  paid. 

At  the  present  minimum,  tlie  unsold  school  lands  are  worth  95,- 
000,000,  and  the  unsold  University  lands^  9418,550  28.  Added 
to  present  amounts,  the  result  stands  as  f<dlows: 

fiohool  lands  sold, 9474,632  73 

"  «    ansold, 6.000,000  00 

University  lands  sold, 187,167  74 

**  .  "     unsold, 418,6R0  26 

Total, 96,080,«5a  75 

«ohoolfund, $5,474,682  73 

iDtevettat  7  percent., 383,224  29 

Unttversity  fund, 555,718  02 

Interest  at  7  per  cent., 88,900  26 

The  Superintendent  remarks,  in  relation  to  the  above,  that  these 
-are  reaaltaon  paper — that  it  waanot  expected  the  school  fund  will  lo- 
idise  wftat  it  thus  exhibits,  and  yet  that  it  was  a  singular  fact,  con- 
nected with  these  chance  locations,  that  a  very  large  proportion,  as 
examination  had  proved,  belonged  to  the  choice  lands  of  the  State. 
As  the  Unirersity  lands  were  selected,  they  were  not  expected  to  fall 
much  below  the  estimate. 
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Th<)  aggregate  amount  originally  coatracted  to  be  paid  for  school 
lands,  had  been  reduced  by  forfeitures  and  relief-legislation,  from 
1711,000  to  $474,000;  and  for  University  lAnds  from  $220,000  to. 
$137,000,  The  interest  on  the  former,  which  upon  the  certificates 
issued  would  have  amounted  to  nearly  $50,000  annually,  was  sunk 
to  $33«000,  and  on  the  latter,  from  $15,000  to  $9,000.  The  78,000 
acres  of  school  lands,  once  sold  at  an  average  price  of  ^^)  an  acre, 
and  the  13,000  acres  of  University  lands  once  sold  for  nearly  #17, 
nad  thus  dwindled  down  to  $69,000  and  $10,500,  at  average  prices 
of  less  than  97  and  il2  50.  The  too  high  prices  of  other  yearsi 
sad  reverses  of  fortune,  and  the  consequent  failure  to  fulfil  contracts, 
encouraged  by  hopes  of  annual  relief,  were  the  causes  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Superintendent,  had  placed  our  educational  funds  in 
their  present  condition. 

The  attentloa  of  the  Legislature  was  called  to  the  report  of  the 
Regents,  and  to  the  first  report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  appointed 
by  the  Superintendent.  The  policy  of  their  views  touching  the 
finance?,  and  the  power  asked  for  by  them  of  controlling  the  fiscal 
operations  of  the  University,  met  with  his  unqualified  confirmation. 
In  his  opinion  the  Regents  were  not  merely  the  immediate  guardians 
of  the  University,  but  in  the  enlightened  estimation  of  many,  virtually 
the  trustees  of  its  funds.  It  was  argued  that  they  were  a  corporation, 
and  as  such  subject  to  responsibilities  that  ought  by  no  means  to  ex- 
ceed the  resources  within  their  own  control;  that  if  more  immediately 
connected  with  the  finances  of  the  University,  they  could  act  more 
nnderstandingly,  more  economically,  and  consequently  with  greater 
satisfaction  to  themselves  and  the  public. 

The  first  board  of  visitors  appointed,  consisted  of  the  following 
gentlemen:  Hon.  Samuel  W.  Dexter,  Samuel  Denton,  M.  D.,  Rev. 
F.  H.  Gumming,  Hon.  Henry  Chipmaa,  and  John  L.  Talbot,  Esq. 
The  recommendation  by  this  board  of  the  immediate  appomtmenl 
of  A  chancellor,  accorded  with  the  views  of  the  Superintendent^  aad 
of  this  he  observes,  that  **  if  for  the  eontemplatod  appointment  of  a 
new  professor,  that  of  chancellor  were  to  be  substituted,  the  peculiar 
qivdifications  required  for  that  station  would  enable  him  to  tdba 
ohai^,  for  some  time  atMeast,  of  the  department  of  belles-letten  aad 
moral  science.    This  course  would  fully  organise  the  institution«  giv« 
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it  ihe  appearance  and  dignity  of  a  University,  contribute  to  its  stand- 
ing abroad,  concentrate  its  means  of  usefulness,  and  obviate  the  ne- 
cessity and  expense  of  a  new  professorship  at  this  time.'' 

THS  PBIMABT  SCHOOLS. 

Reports  were  received  from  twenty -nine  counties,  embodying  re« 
ports  from  355  townships.  The  township  reports  returned  2,312 
districts;  and  of  this  number,  1,656  reported,  leaving  656  froni 
which  the  school  inspectors  received  no  reports.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  seventeeni  was  reported 
to  be  54,790;  under  five  and  over  seventeen,  10,081;  attending  dis- 
trict school,  56,173;  private  schools,  3,196.  The  number  between 
five  and  seventeen,  belonging  to  families,  using  habitually  any  other 
than  the  English,  was  1,019;  and  the  number  of  all  ages  belonging 
to  such  families  reported  at  the  district  schools,  was  given  at  7^- 
665.  The  number  attending  school,  where  books  not  in  the  English 
language  were  used,  was  160.  The  French  and  German  adults  who 
could  read  their  own,  but  not  the  English  language,  were  reported  to 
jinmber  260.  The  amount  of  money  actually  raised  in  the  districts 
was  #38,259  Ol^received  from  the  school  inspectors,  113,396  26; 
lor  libraries,  tlOl  96. 

A  table,  showing  the  returns  of  the  previous  year  with  those  of 
the  present,  was  prepared  by  the  Superintendent,  the  importance  of 
which  will  be  appreciated  upon  examination,  as  furnishing  material 
and  valuable  data  to  the  Legislatures,  to  the  office  of  Superintendent 
especially,  and  to  the  public  generally.  The  preparation  of  this  table 
was  the  means  of  discovering  serious  defects  in  the  system,  among 
which  was  the  partial  and  unequal  distribution  of  the  income  of  the 
school  fund.  The  table  itself,  and  the  conclusions  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, are  therefore  given  at  length,  as  follows. 
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'  Th€  foregong  table  prvMiite  many  importaoi  ftcU,  from  wbich  infiif^ 
«ni»8  no  leas  important  may  be  dedttced.  Bat  tbe  first  thing  worthy 
of  notice  is  an  apparent  disproportion  between  the  population  as  givet 
by  the  national  census  and  that  in  the  table  between  5  and  17  yean. 
This  may  accord  with  fact;  but  as  rotums  are  not  under  oath,  and 
powerful  inducements  exist  to  swell  the  number  between  those  ages 
which  determine  the  amount  of  public  money  going  to  a  district*  it 
may  do  no  hmrm  to  bqnire  into  its  probability  in  all  oases*  Th^ 
population  in  1^,300  districts  is,  in  round  numbers,  210,000.  The 
flJuidren  between  6  and  17  in  1,650  districts  is  reported  at  64,400. 
In  the  660  districts  not  reporting,  being  more  than  one-third  of  the 
number  reporting,  must  numbert  even  ^r  making  proper  allowancea 
fiir  sparse  population,  at  least  one-fourth  as  many,  or  18,600.  But 
pot  it  at  one-fifth,  or  10,800,  and  we  have,  in  the  2,300  diatiista^ 
M,SOO  children  between.  5  and  17,  or  nearly  one-third  (^  the  entire 
population,  youthful  and  adult  Can  this  be  so?  A  table  has  beem 
oavefiilly  compiled  from  the  national  oensns  retunis  for  the  purpose 
0f  showing,  at  least,  good  reasons  for  doubt.  The  29  counties  re- 
potting were  taken.  Aad,  supposing  the  2,300  districts  to  include 
dl  in  Uiose  counties,  they  contain  64,400  persons  between  the  aM 
itf  6  and  16,  and  21,600  between  16  and  20.  If  we  take  two-fi&s 
of  these  last,  or  ^600  as  the  probable  number  between  16  and  11, 
we  shall  arrive  at  something  hke  the  following  result: 
Olitldren  between  5  and  17  in  1,650  districts, 

as  reported, 54,700 

CShildren  between  6  and  17  in  660  districts,  as 

estimated,  10,800 

66,609 

Children  between  6  and  17  by  the  (J.  S.  census,      64,400 

'*  "^    1 6  and  17,  as  estimated, 8,600 

63,000 

Difference, 2,500 

l^ow,  this  result  will  not  appear  very  strange,  when  it  is  stated,  as 
s  fiiet  susceptible  of  proof,  that  the  entire  number  of  children  be- 
tween five  and  seventeen,  residing  in  a  fractional  district  composed 
of  parts  of  adjoining  townships,  have,  in  more  than  one  instonce, 
been  returned  to  the  inspectors  of  each  township,  thus  doublin^i 
trebling,  or  quadrupling  the  aggregates  in  that  district,  and  in  ths 
way  laying  the  foundation  of  a  most  unequal  and  unjust  apportion- 
ment in  the  particular  district  or  township.  An  alteration  oi  the  law» 
requiring  every  director  to  return  his  census  under  oath,  to  the  disti- 
nct board,  long  enough,  say  five  days  before  the  annual  meeting,  to 
have  it  read  and  corrected  at  such  meeting,  and  the  annexation  of 
every  fractional  district,  for  all  school  purposes,  to  the  township  hav- 
ing the  school  house,  or  in  which  a  majority  of  the  district  board 
rewde,  will  preclude  all  possibility  of  the  glaring  injustice  alluded 
to. 

The  above  table  also  presents  facts  to  cheer  the  hearts,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  mortify  the  pride^  but,  m  each  case,  to  stimulate 
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Ibe  ii'al  of  aH  who  seek  to  exalt  the  character  of  the  Blate  by  i 
of  its  common  sohools.  It  is  cheeriog  to  know  that  even  one  coanfy 
has  come  up  to  the  work  since  last  year;  still  more  cheering  to  find 
twenty 'five  additional  towns  in  the  field;  and  most  cheering  to  hafl 
an  accession,  in  a  singrie  twelve  month,  of  170  districts,  organiaad 
for  vigorous  and  permanent  action.  All  this  is  cheering;  fin*  evorj 
new  influencei  however  silent  in  its  approach,  or  imperceptible  in  ila 
operation,  becomes,  like  unseen  particles  of  heat  iallW  upon  the  cold 
earth,  appreciable  in  the  power  of  its  great  results,  ft  is  gratifying^ 
moreover,  to  be  able  to  say,  as  the  above  table  authorices  ua  to  aay, 
that,  in  addition  to  the  number  reported  last  year,  more  than  3»000 
children  of  legal  age,  and  one  thousand  and  three  hundred  under 
and  over  that  age,  have  found  their  way  to  school.  But  there  is  aba 
something  in  that  table  to  mortify  State  pride — something  to  ohill  tiie 
public  heart  for  a  moment  at  least.  Notwiihstanding  this  proud  ar* 
ray  of  counties,  towns  and  dfotricts,  standing  at  the  outposts  of  our 
school  system,  like  sentinels  on  duty,  we  have  only  to  pass  watch word| 
and  cross  the  lines,  to  find  mutiny  glorying  in  its  partial  suooeas. 
For  what  but  mutmy  among  the  people  shall  we  call  that  state  of 
tiuBes,  which  prevents  5,000  children  or  more  from  ever  looking  into 
a  school  house?  Yet  that  table  exhibits  such  a  state  of  tiimgi* 
Last  year,  in  the  districts  reporting,  only  4,500  children  were  ke|pt 
from  the  district  schools,  and  only  1,700  from  any  school;  but  thM 
year,  with  an  increase  of  170  districts,  while  8,000  have  not  entered 
a  district  school,  6,500  have  been  permitted  to  run  wild  in  the  street, 
or  to  vegetate,  like  so  many  noxious  weeds,  at  home.  This  is  the 
dark  side  of  the  picture;  and  is  held  up  to  view,  that  in  admiriAff  the 
"brighter  side,  on  which  are  painted  the  happy  and  almost  speucing 
countenances  of  69,000  children  at  school,  other  thousands,  with  des- 
tinies as  immortal  as  their  prospects  are  forbidding,  may  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

Another  subject  to  which  the  Superintendent  bestowed  his  atten* 
^on  was  the  vrregtdimty  of  attendance  of  scholars  at  the  schools. 
In  his  opinion,  correcUy  formed,  next  to  the  establishment  of  schoob 
and  employment  of  teachers,  was  the  great  object  of  securing  tiie 
ffreaiest  amomd  of  aUendance^  compatible  with  the  means  attained. 
Occasional  attendance  can  never  meet  the  intentions  of  any  sy»- 
tem.  Local  statistics  were  not  at  hand,  to  furnish  correct  infoima- 
tkm  on  this  point,  but  the  Superintendent  inferred  a  necessary  state 
of  things  in  our  own  State,  from  data  furnished  by  otiier  Stetes^  thai 
made  daUtf  r^n^sterstis  indispensable  in  their  schools,  as  books,  black- 
boards or  other  things  of  utility. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Secretory  of  State  of  Ohio,  represented 
this  year  1:^,870  children  as  enrolled  in  the  public  schools.  Of 
these,  only  51,614,  or  less  than  two-fifths,  on  an  average,  attended 
school  daily,  for  the  term  of  three  and  a  half  months. 
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CoKNECTicuT,  in  1840,  had  85,000  children  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  sixteen.  Of  these,  only  65,000  attended  the  common 
schools.  To  these  were  added  about  6^000  under  and  over  the  le- 
gal age,  making  71,000  in  .attendance.  On  careful  examination  of 
tne  register,  it  was  found  that  of  this  number,  only  about  44,505,  a 
little  over  three-fifths,  attended  regularly  during  an  average  term  of 
eight  months. 

MASSACHU8BTTS,  acknowledged  on  all  htinds  to  have  a  better  sys- 
tem of  Public  Instruction,  and  more  good  schools  than  any  other 
State,  in  1842  reported  171,000  children  of  the  legal  age.  And  even 
in  that  State,  the  average  attendance  in  summer  schools  was  only 
S9,000,  and  to  winter  schools  only  107^000*— being  an  average  du- 
ring eight  months  of  98,000,  or  a  little  more  than  one  half. 

New  York,  whose  school  children  alone  doubled  our  entire  popu- 
lation, cannot  be  cited,  because  the  reports  from  that  State  do  not 
efiabrace  tha  re^wnt^  statiatiea.  The  aity  of  New  York»  in  184 1» 
jreported  40,000  childrey,  and  an  average  quarterly  attendance  of 
25,000,  and  16,000  during  the  year. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  Superintendent  asks,  if  it  is  a  concession 
on  the  altar  of  State  pride,  after  making  allowances  of  any  and  every 
sort,  lo  say  that  not  more  than  one  half  of  our  school- attending  chil- 
dren are  in  the  habit  of  attending  regularly,  summer  and  winter? 

Another  subject  of  importance  to  the  progress  of  education,  and 
the  present  and  future  wants  of  the  school  system,  was  presented  in 
relation  to  the  distribution  of  the  income  of  the  fund.  The  Snperin* 
tendent  says: 

It  certainly  was  an  object  of  the  constitution,  in  emphatically  en- 
joining upon  the  Legislature  the  establishment  of  tnree  months' 
schoolin  every  district,  and  in  appropriating  funds  for  that  porpoaei 
(0  aeeore  to  every.ehUd  in  the  State^  die hwi  eommon  soborn  eouoa- 
lion  attainable  in  that  tinie,  and  with  that  money.  It  never  was  de- 
g^iud  that  such  money  should  be  scattered  broadfcast,  over  the  State, 
and  leh  to  &11  indiscriminfttely  upon  the  deservii^^  and  theundeserr- 
mg.  Kor  18  it  jost  Ihat  those  who  negloct  to  provide  sohoob,  or  bar- 
mg  provided  them,  to  secure  tke  gredest  amouni  <f  aftemiancef  should 
hare  an  equal  share  of  the  fund  with  those  who  do  their  whole  duty 
in  tile  Biatter.  Tske  two  adjoiohiff  districts,  for  instanee;  In  one 
lilie  ehUdren  attend  sobool  punetiMdly  and  reffularly — in  the  othor 
the  reverse.  Each  exhibits  a  census  of  fifty  onildren,  between  the 
legal  ages,  and  each  keeps  a  school  open  three  months.  The  teach* 
er  registers  the  daily  atfendance,  strikes  the  weekly  average^  and  at 
the  cloae,  that  for  the  term.  In  one  district  the  avera^  is  fifty^^in 
the  other  twenty-five;  yet  by  the  present  ratio  of  distnbution,  every 
child  reported  in  each  district,  gets  fifty  cents.  In  one  case,  $25  has 
gone  to  educate  fifty  children— ^in  theother^  onl^  twen\y>five  child* 
ren.    Those  who,  by  aa  effort  wi^rthy  of  all  pnose,  have  done  idiat 
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tlie  coQstitutioQ  exacted  of  them^  draw  only  the  amoudt  awarded  to 
the  neglectful  district  Suppose  the  district  sending  scholars  only 
one-half  the  time,  had  drawn  but  |12  60?  The  other  $12  50 
wrongfully  withheld  from  the  faithful  district,  would  have  enabled  it, 
by  continued  fidelity,  to  prolong  its  school  siic  weeks.  Apply  the 
principal  generally.  The  8,000  children  who  never  go  near  a  school 
nouse,  draw  into  their  respective  districts  just  as  much  of  the  $33,- 
000  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  as  the  46,000  yrho  attend;  and 
of  these,  the  23,000  irregular  scholars  draw  just  as  much  as  the 
23,000  regular  ones. 

Such  is  the  picture  drawn  of  the  ii^uitke  that  any  ocvsiderable 
degree  of  non-attendance,  or  irregular  attendance,  works  to  the  de- 
serving districts,  to  say  nothing  of  the  injustice  of  a  higher  andmofe 
iBtellectual  character.  Of  course,  allowance  must  be  made  for  tlie 
embarrassments  of  a  new  State — but  this  necessity  is  of  itself  a 
monitor  of  our  increased  responsibilities.  Notwithstanding  this, 
there  was  a  brighter  side.  This  year  had  a  decided  advantage  over 
those  that  preceded  it.  Twenty-two  districts  had  kept  up  schools 
over  ten  months,  and  forty -eight  about  nine  months;  in  addition  to 
tihe  public  moneys  they  h<id  raised  upwards  of  15,000.  Of  3,629 
children  living  in  the  districts  between  the  ages  of  five  and  seven- 
teen, 3,437  had  attended  public  schools,  and  the  rest  private  schools. 
From  a  second  table  prepared  this  year  by  the  Superintendent,  it  ap- 
pears that  out  of  958  districts,  583  had  supported  schools  only  three 
months,  fifteen  less  than  three  montibs^  arid  ninety-Beven  had  had  no 
9cbooU*   . 

Up  to  this  year,  the  oondllioii  of  our  primaiy  schools  had  only 
been  ascertained  by  the  legal  returns.  Entertaining  the  idea  that 
.  iMMTen  statisties  but  partially  &cditated  investigation,  the  8«peria- 
^sndeDt  issued  a  ciroutsr  to  the  school  inspectors,  shaitar  to  that  sent 
to  districts  the  previous  year,  asking  for  detailed  information.  The 
object  was  to  obtain,  by  a  more  fbmiliar  process,  09  ewxct  ajnMre  ^f 
HiB  operation  of  the  sysfem  and  the  eonditkm  and  prospect  of  tbe 
schools  as  could  be  drawn  by  officers  executing  the  one,  and  more  or 
less  in  contact  with  the  others.  The  object  was  aceomplished  but 
partially.  Many  inspeetois  negleoted  to  furnish  the  information 
sought,  probably  deemmg  the  labor  extra  official,  or  the  solicitations 
too  unimportant.  The  replies  which  were  received  were  full  of  de- 
tloDi  and  to  the  point.    Many  inspectors  not  satisfied  with  niere  e'ate- 
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gortcal  replies,  enlarged  upon  the  subject,  with  good  feeling,  clear- 
ness and  force.  The  materials  thus  furnished  develope  the  conflict- 
ijig  DO  1608  than  the  coineident  views  of  the  people.  The  topics  dU- 
cussed  were,  generally,  teachers'  wages,  school  houses,  black  board 
exercises,  the  comparative  economy  of  public  and  private  instrucUon, 
moral  training  and  religioos  calture,  uniformity  of  books,  the  op^a- 
don  of  the  system,  and  the  policy  of  taxation  to  support  schools, 
Tke  highest  monthly  wages  paid  to  male  teachers  in  44  townships 
was  114  28;  the  lowest  til  63;  the  highest  monthly  wages  paid  to 
ftmale  teachers,  #6  1i;  the  lowest,  94  29.  <*It  may  be  asked  em- 
phatically," says  the  Superiiitendent,  *'what  man  will  think  of  quaK- 
lying  himself  lo  become  permanently  a  school  teacher  with  siieli 
pvospects  ahead,  or  what  ftwnU^  with  visions  of  useftriness  and  Imp- 
pniess  painted  opon  her  imagination,  can  be  indaced  to  study  teach- 
ing as  an  art?  Is  it  true  that  in  Michigan,  liberal  wages  make  good 
schools?" 

To  test  the  question*  the  Superintendent  referred  to  the  statistical 
iaforuatidn  derived  from  answers  to  his  oirculari  It  was  ascerMdned 
that  the  highest  amount  paid  for  teachers  was  $19  per  month.  Of 
tixis  district,  the  school  inspectors  said: 

The  condition  of  our  schools^  is  probably  better  than  most  of  the 
Other  towns  in  this  county,  having  had  for  the  most  part,  teachers 
rery  well  qualified — ^instruction  and  discipline  good. 

The  next  highest  amount  paid  was  $18  per  month  and  board,  to 

males,  and  $6  to  #7  to  females.    This  district  was  in  a  new  county , 

(county  of  Shiawassee,)  sparsely  settled,  but  in  spite  of  the  efrabar- 

rassments  incident  to  their  position,  the  school  inspectors  said: 

Notwithstanding  all  the  obstacles,  we  have  some  good  sehools,  and 
m^ny  are  beginning  to  see  the  difference  between  a  ffood  and  a  poiMr 
acfaooL    The  ehildren  attend  regularly  and  punctualry. 

Another  township,  in  a  more  densely  settled  county,  paid  its  teach- 
ers from  $10  to  Sl6,  and  from  $4  to  |6  to  females.  The  inspectors 
said: 

There  is  not  much  improvement,  either  in  the  qualification  of 
teachers,  kind  of  instruction,  discipline,  nor  in  any  other  respect. 

Another  township,  nearly  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  paid  to  male 

leschers  $9  per  month.     The  inspectors  said: 

The  failure  has  heen  in  a  want  of  ability,  either  to  govern  or  in- 
struct.    Services  of  teachers  are  not  sufficiently  estimated. 
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The  rospeclors  of  another  district,  paying  $11  per  nioDlh,  said: 

The  remark  will  hardly  admit  of  an  exception,  that  all,  who  are  m 
fact  most  interested  in  schools,  are  governed  by  mistaken  and  short- 
sighted views  of  economy — cheapness  or  low  wac^es,  too  frequentlj 
constituting  the  principal  qualification  of  t</achers  employed.  *  * 
Persons  employed  as  teachers,  with  hardly  an  exception,  are  persons 
who  engnge  m  teaching  as  a  present  expedient,  not  as  a  permanent 
business.  They  are,  as  a  consequence,  but  little  interested  io  anything 
but  the  receipt  of  tlieir  wages. 

These  are  solitary  extracts  from  a'  large  flmonni  of  iaformaUon, 
verifjiBg  the  aphorism,  that  '^  as  is  the  teftcher,  so  is  the  school-^and 
•8  is  the  pay,  so  is  the  teacher."  ^'  It  is  enough/*  says  the  Super- 
intendent, in  concluding  this  subject,  *^  to  say,  that  however  gratify- 
ing may  be  the  fact  of  an  average  increase  in  the  number  of  schoolB* 
and  of  tlie  length  of  time  they  have  been  kept,  the  average  re«h§e- 
Uon  of  teachers*  wages,  indioates  a  gain  of  amonnt,  noc  of  the  quality 
giTen," 

PRIVATE   SCHOOLS. 

Five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-seven  children  were  re- 
ported at  this  time  as  attending  private  sohods.     Of  these  the  Sn- 
.  perintendent  observes: 

It  is  altogether  fair  to  presume  that,  if  the  public  schools  could  be 
forced  up  to  the  standard  of  the  private  ones,  the  latter  would,  as  a 
general  thing,  cease.  Such  an  event  has  actually  happened  in  some 
towns  of  this  Union,  and  there  is  no  very  cogent  reason  why,  under 
like  circumstances,  it  might  not  in  Michigan.  So  long  as  the  people 
neglect  their  own  schools,  they  have  no  right  to  complain,  if  those, 
who  now  sustain  private  schools,  continue  to  centributa  largely  to 
that  purpose.  In  this  country,  notwithstanding  schools  may  be  and 
are  supported  by  the  government,  there  can  be  no  law  compelling 
parents  to  educate  their  children  in  them.  Such  a  law  would  vioUile 
.  mdividual  ijgbts.  At  the  same  tim^^  it  canngt  be  doubted  that  tbe 
distinction  between  public  and  private  8ch<x)ls  li^enerates  other  aad 
more  odious  distinctions;!  and,  wnere  that  distinction  becomes  marked 
and  permanent,  that  it  occasions  those  grades  in  society  which  resoH 
in  so  many  evils,  both  of  feeling  and  conduct.  No  engine  of  despo- 
tism is  so  potent  as  that  of  knowledge  over  ignorance;  and,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  there  exists  no  surer  indication  of  freedom  among  the 

EM>ple,  than  the  universality,  of  education,  vigorously  sustained.  The 
ngdom  of  Prussia,  so  much  exalted  at  the  present  day,  for  its  en- 
lightened population,  is  no  exception  to  this  remark.  Tlie  monarch 
now  upon  the  throne,  is  as  enlightened  as  he  would  make  his  people; 
but  it  is  well  known,  that  the  character  of  the  instruction  given  to 
them,  is,  in  its  details,  nicely  adapted  to  their  condition  as  the  sub- 
jects of  a  despot.     Even  if  it  were  true,  as  many  suppose,  that  his 
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thousands  of  teachers  are  free  to  educate  freemen,  yet  continued  ic- 
qvtoeeeiMe  ib  tbcexMiq^  form  of  mrenrntrnt,  proms  oalj  Iksivst^ . 
taobmsnt  to  thfB  desppt,  jK>t  loliis  de8potiim»  sna  tbat  any  attemnt  bj 
fatare  kings  to  exercise  powers,  now  merely  on  parchment,  will  de- 
relope  in  the  people  an  energy  and  concentration  of  resistance  that 
vPTefsal  educatioii  aloM  caa  prspaoiB  then  k>t*  No  people  on  the 
hf^  of  the  earth  can  bo  so  me  as  those  among  whom  ediicatkMif 
mhtly  conducted  and  riehtly  valued,  is  most  equally  and  generally 
ffltbsed.  It  becomes,  then,  a  question  of  intense  moment,  how  tar 
Iho  poopls  of  Mfchigim,  in  withholding  tfae  proper  stiwdus  frov 
their  own  schools,  and  thus  giTing  it  to  their  more  successful  rirals, 
are  sapping  the  foundation  of  that  rery  liberty  and  equality  in  which 
they  glory.  * 

Aaotbsp  eoQsidsration,  hi  thb  coaaeotion,  is  tfae  eompsmtire  eeoa- 
omy  of  public  and  private  instiruction.  Oa  this  point*  one  or  two 
DBcts  must  be  conclusive.  Last  year,  it  was  ascertained  that  at  least 
1,850  children  resided  within  the  corporation  limits  of  DetroH;  and 
tV  prirste  soheois  were  then  in  openrtaon.  These,  schools  oduoatad 
714  children  only,  at  an  average  price  of  #18  each,  and  an  aggregate 
of  $12,600  a  year!  Between  H>ur  and  ^ve  hundred  children  at- 
tended no  school.  Then,  no  pMic  si^hod  ftt  fsct  existed.  Last 
wisAer,  an  act  was  passed,  girinc  the  Coosavm  Council  power  lo 
raise  an  annual  tax  of  one  dollar  for  every  child,  between  5  and  17. 
The  amount  realized  under  that  act,  says  the  Secretary  of  the  board 
of  Bducatioo,  is  tl,SOO.  This  Kberal  sum,  paid  by  a  people  whose 
taxes  oUierwise  amoont  to  one-half  f)(  ooe  per  cent  upon  their  as^ 
seasments,  with  |530  apportioned  to  the  city  out  of  the  school  fund, 
educates,  at  least  six  months  in  the  year,  more  than  1,000  children, 
who^  before  the  establishment  of /m  schools,  we««  dependeat  npoa 
hdgh  priced  private  schools,  ffenarally  beyoad  their  reach,  or  upon 
tho  precarious  means  afforded  by  the  poorest  kind  of  district  schools, 
open  but  a  small  portion  of  the  year  in  some  wards,  and  in  others 
not  open  at  all.  The  six  summer  schools,  under  the  new  system, 
taaf(ht  by  females,  registered  nearly  700  cliildren,  and  the  winter 
schools  at  the  time  the  board  made  the  report,  had  registerd  about 
400,  with  a  prospect  of  600.  Better  still,  nearly  that  number  was 
in  regular  attendance.  Last  year,  as  appears  from  tfae  returns  in 
this  office,  (Aly  418  children  of  the  k^d  ages  attended  the  district 
schools!  Here,  then,  is  the  astonishing  fact,  that,  in  the  city  of  De- 
troit, while  only  418  children  between  5  and  17  years,  or  only  687 
of  all  ages,  attended  tbe  district  schools  under  the  present  Sfale  sys- 
ten»  not  less  than  1,100^  certainly,  and  1,300,  probably,  have  been 
educated  inyr^e  schools.  But,  more  astounding  still,  while  it  costs 
nearly  $13,000  to  educate  700  children  in  private  schools,  it  has  only 
cost  12.800  for  six  months,  or  94,600  for  a  year,  to  educate  at  least 
1,000  in  the  pMio  schools  1  Mw^  every  child  in  the  city  can  be  ed<» 
uoated;  thmi^  only  700!  and  it  costs  $8,000  less  to  educate  the  wAole 
than  it  did  to  educate  om-Aird! 

Taking  the  5,807  resident  children  of  the  State  who  had  attended 
prirale  schools,  the  average  tuition  out  of  Detroit  and  Ana  Arbor 
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was  QBtimati^d  at  abQut  I6.00p.  This  suo^  would  have  supported,  fit 
$1  ft  oaeh,  about  99011  wmmmD  xsd  smrri^wiaiy  echool  leachem. 
for  on«  montb,  or  one  bandied  and  tiftj-diree  for  tbree  mofiths.* 
And  taking  as  many  districts,  with  an  average  of  fifty  scholars  eacb^ 
it  .wDoUL  hara  «dueated  nemtly  biqsi  THOvaANo  cmhwx^  in  tham^  , 
three  months.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Superintendent,  supported 
by  &$ts,  that  the  entire  population  could  be  educated  in  common  at 
far  less  ezpenae  than  any  portioar  of  tbe«i  «ouki  be  m  select  sobools^ 
a&d  thatU  was  time  dint  public  opinion  should  set  itself  in  that  di- 
rection, which  could  alone  exalt  the  people's  schools  to  the  position 
usurped  and  held  by  intelligeiit  luid  hence  more  dangerous  rivuls. 

A  draft  of  the  revision  of  the  school  laws,  embodying  what  was 
believed  to  bei  the  necessary  provisions,  was  submitted  to  the  Legis- 
latare.  It  provided  that  ooounon  schools  should  be  supported  by 
the  income  of  the  school  fund,  a  Slate  tax  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar^ 
and  such  other,  sums  a«  m^t  be  voted  in  the  district  meetings;  it 
presofibed  the  branches  ^wl  should  be  taught,  the  books  that  should  - 
be  exeludedf  defined  the  mode  of  distributing  the  public '  money; 
provided  for  county  Superintendents;  devolved  the  duty  of  e<^? 
ining  teaohers  upon  the  inspectors,  and'  regfulated  the  reporto  froui 
fractional  districts  by  directing  their  annual  reports  to  the  township 
where  the  sohool  house  was  situated.  3ites  were  proposed  to  be  ^e* 
leeted  by  the  inspectors;  their  financial  duties  tirown  upon  the  tiown* 
ship  treasurer;  and  made  it  the  duty  of  the  ins|)ectors,  in  conjunction 
wiih  county  superintendent,  to  select  and  purchase  books  for  tke 
libraries.  The  poseUdt  dissdnHon  of  a  cHstrict  was  careftllly  guarded 
against,  the  qualifications  of  voters  prescribed,  and  also  penalties  for. 
neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  offieers*  The  school  laws  of  diffisrent 
States  had  been  consulted  in  making  the  draft  and  such  provisions 
adopted  as  seemed  to  be  adapted  to  our^circumstances. 

The  Superintendent  concludes  his  remarks  by  suggesting  that 
sohool  laws  to  be  popular  and  permanent  should  be  sent  in  pamphlet 
and  with  every  requisite  form  in  blank,  to  the  officers  of  districts^ 
and  that  all  amendments  from  time  to  tim^  indispensable  to  meet 
mtforeseen  (Ufficulttes,  should  be  made  known  in  the  district  as  aooii 
as  may  be  after  iheir  adoption,  laws  becoming  in  this  way  mtelligible 
and  easy  of  execution  and  a  vast  amount  of  litigation  and  expense 
avoided. 
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In  leviewing  the  labors  of  the  firat  twp  Saperintendenta,  to  whom 
bad  been  confided  not  onlj  the  duties  which  pertained  to  the  systMB 
of  PaUic  Instruction,  but  the  management  of  the  educational  funds, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  complete  accomplishment  of  all  the  labor  de- 
ToWing  upon  them,  was  accompanied  with  unceasing  diligence  and  ' 
devotion  on  their  part,  and  their  literary  labors  distracted  by  ditties 
inconsistent  witli  their  performance.  It  deT<^ved  upon  the  first  of 
these  to  devise  and  prepare  a  system  of  Public  Instruction  and  put 
it  into  operation.  This  was  a  great  and  responsible  task,  to  the  per- 
foraaance  of  which,  it  may  be  seen  by  a  review  of  his  labors,  he  de- 
voted haaquielf  with  •B8tdaiiy,eai^aa4judgBi€Bt.  Thatitimi^arMidd 
be  peifeet,  no  one— not  even  he — ventured  lo  expe^.  His  raeeeasor 
[FiUNKLm  Sawtxb,  Jr.,  a  summary  of  whose  last  annual  report  ia 
BOW  jvflt  oondiided,]  entared  upoo  his  duties^  eon^rehettdiag  Ihfr 
vastness  of  the  educational  scheme  hud  out  by  the  firamers  of  the 
constitution — ^the  wide  and  varied  scope  of  th^  system  devised  tgr. 
hJs  predeeessor  and  adcq^led  by  the  Legialature;  ooneeiving  tha  m* 
menae  importance  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of 
that  system,  its  adaptation  to  our  wants  and  its  power  to  produce 
the  greatest  amount  of  good  results,  and  bestow  most  widely  the 
greatest  amount  of  benefits;  appreciating  the  necessity  of  a  supert 
vision  embracing  the  whole  system,  in  its  general  and  wi4est  sense^ 
and  in  the  minute  details  of  its  practical  operations  through  all  its 
various  agenoies,  and  in  all  its  difilerent  channels.  The  work  of  his 
hands  was  all  hi^rtant  In  its  bearings  upon  the  future  educational 
career  of  Michigan,  and  conceiTing  it  to  be  so,  it  occupies  no  small 
space  in  the  present  compilation  of  the  (nrigin,  progress  and  oonditioii 
of  our  system  of  Public  Instruction.  He  has  been  the  first  among 
those  who  have  been  successively  placed  at  the  head  of  that  system^ 
who  has  been  called  by  Provideace  from  the  aoefte  of  his  earthly 
labors:  He  is  beyond  the  reach  of  worldly  praise  or  blame;  but  it 
is  conceived  to  be  due  to  his  memory,  that  his  untiring  industry  and 
unchanging  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  education  in  our  own  StatOi 
should  be  made  the  subject  of  faithful  record — a  source  of  gratifiea-* 
tion  to  those  who  cherish  the  recollection  of  his  services  in  life^  and 
a  memorial  as  well  as  an  ezampk  to  those  who  have  been  and  wh» 
wiD  continue  tx>  be  recipients  ef  the  benefit  derived  from  the  ftitfafql 
performEuice  of  his  public^duths. 
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KJCPORT  OF  THE  BEGENTb. 


The  ooadition  of  the  Univeraitj  at  this  time  was  the  aubject  of 
deep  and  painful  interest.  In  their  last  report,  the  Regents  had  an- 
nounced the  organizatioQ  of  a  Faculty,  and  the  comnaencemcnt  of  a 
collegiate  departmenty  with  the  prospect  of  as  large  a  share  of  suc- 
cess as  could  rightfully  have  been  anticipated  during  the  first  year 
of  a  new  institution.  That  prospect,  the  Regents  remark,  has  been 
fully  realized;  but  they  also  say, 

That  for  several  months  after  the  commencement  of  the  year  just 
expiring,  there  seemed  to  settle  around  the  affairs  of  the  university 
a'oeep  and  thickening  gloom.  The  circumeCances  of  the  Board  were ' 
made  knowA  to  the  gentlenen  apoointed  profeaaors,  and  also,  to  the 
principals  of  the  branches;  and  they  have  cheerfully  and  promptly 
expreased  a  willingness  to  endure  privations  and  hardships,  as  long 
as  (liere  might  be  nopes  of  ultimate  success,  in  getthig  tiie  Univer- 
sity under  way;  yet  the  moneyed  concerns  of  liie  Board  became 
much  more  embarrassing  and  perplexed  than  they  anticipated,  inso- 
much, that  for  a  season  it  seemed  as  if  the  entire  and  absolute  cessa- 
tiaa  ik  all  inatraelion  in  the  University  proper,  and  in  ita  sereri^ 
branches,  must  sjwedily  take  place,  and  the  gentlemen  employed  by 
the  Board,  be  advised  of  the  necessity  of  seeking  some  other  sphere 
ibr^their  useful  labors. 

TheVircumstances  which  had  brought  about  this  result,  it  is  due 

to  the  Regents  and  the  people,  should  be  detailed  at  length,  and  they 

are  given  in  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Board: 

The  amount  of  available  funds  in  the  treasury,  at  the  time  of  the 
last  report,  was  but  tl,72I  91  in  State  scrip,  nomroally  equal  to 
tbe  amount  of  outatanding  warrants,  and  proved  by  auboequent  aet- 
Hement  to  be  less  by  one-half  The  moneys  due  for  interest  on  lands 
flold  previous  to  1841,  amounted  to  $58,210  62,  a  sum  far  more  than 
adequate  to  meet  all  the  necessary  and  contingent  expenses  of  the 
University  and  of  ita  branches,  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  lo^n  of 
$100,000,  to  purchase  philosophical  and  other  apparatus,  to  com- 
mence a  botanical  garden,  to  erect  a  laboratory,  and  additional  build- 
ittga,  now  imperiously  needed^  and  to  contribute  to  a  sinking  fund 
The  fear  was  expressed  tbat,  judging  from  the  experience  of  the  two 

E receding  years,  there  would  scarcely  be  received  an  amount  suf- 
cient  to  prevent  the  suspension  of  the  branches,  and  the  dismission 
of  the  Faculty.  Still,  it  was  hoped,  if  we  could  struggle  through  a 
few  ou)nths,  the  treasury  would  be  so  far  repleniahed  as  to  pre\'ent 
anch  a  result. 

The  legislature  designed  to  administer  relief  to  Ihe  purchasers  and 
eattterB  of  the  Universiiy  lands,  postponed  (be  pericd  for  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  due  till  March,  1842,  before  which,  it  was  intimated, 
the  Superintendent  would  not  collect,  and  would  be  unable  to  pay. 
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ai^  tking  to  die  relief  of  the  board.  It  wms  ako  thought  donbtM, 
wb»Aer,  eren  after  tbat  date,  there  wovU  bemiiBcieni  collected  eiid 
paid  over  to  the  board,  to  meet  the  interest  oa  the  loan,  vis:  |3  000, 
Idling  due  in  January  last,  and  the  farther  sum  of  |s3,000,  falling 
dtie  in  Julj  last,  besides  the  necessary  current  expenses. 

IFttder  (he  inftoenee  of  suck  prospects  and  fears^  ihe  board  ear-* 
n^tlf  desired  that  the  attention  of  tne  Legulsture  should  be  given 
to  the  subject,  and  that  such  changes  might  be  made  m  the  organic 
law  as  would  secure  more  efficiency,  and  are  indispensable  to  the 
pemaaently  sueceaafiil  diaohaKge  of  fhe  duties  devolving  tm  then, 
aod  to  the  management  of  the  interests  of  education  entrusted  to 
them,  especially  as  the  subject  had  been  brought  before  the  Legisla- 
ture, both  of  1840  and  1841,  with  hope  of  more  definite  action.  The 
boaxd  are  uader  the  neeeesity  of  ngata  oalliBg  ^e  iltlentioii  of  the. 
Legislature  to  the  subject,  and  of  urging  such  further  legislation  as. 
may  be  necessary  to  give  the  requisite  powers  and  efficiency  (o  the 
Begents  thapt  they  may  meet  the  expectstlons  which  the  puti^c  enter- 
tain from  them.  "  It  is  owin^  to  the  aseal  and  measurable  success  «f 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  beyond  what  was  anticipa- 
ted, that  the  institution  has  been  enabled  to  continue,  during  the  past 
year.  Of  the  908,910  6f,  due  and  receivable,  during  the  past 
year,  there  have  been  but  $9,946  45,  received  by  the  Treasurer  of « 
the  State,  leaving  a  balance  from  the  last  year  yet  duo,  of  948,264 
17,  which,  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  914,000  00  mens  falling 
due  in  1843,  will  make  the  total  sum  due  to  the  University  form-' 
t<l^8t  964,264  17. 

Of  ttie  sum  of  9*0,146  45,  received  during  the  past  year  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  board,  there  have  been  paid  six  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars,  for  interest  and  expenses  of  transmission,  due 
on  the  loan  of  1100,000.  Three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-two dollars  and  ninety-six  cents  for  the  necessary  and  contingent 
expenses  of  the^nf^'ersity  and  its  branches. 

The  expenses  of  the  board  for  the  ensuinff  year  will  be,  interest 
on  loan  and  expenses  of  transmission,  $6, 1 50  OO.  Expenses  of  Uni- 
versity including  Professors*  salaries,  preparatory  department  at 
Ann  Arbor,  and  estimated  contingencies  of  the  University,  and  of 
its  branches,  93,650  00;  total,  $8,700  00.  The  expenses  of  the 
ITnivcrsity  proper,  at  present,  for  the  support  of  Professors,  amount 
id  91,260  per  annum. 

The  services  of  Doct  Abraham  Stager  were  secured,  in  place  of 
Doot.  Grey,  who  had  resigned  the  professorship  of  botany  and  sool- 
ogy,  and  who,  while  rendering  Doct.  Houghton  important  aid  in 
opening  and  arranging  the  mineralogical  and  zoological  cabinet,  did. 
]&oi  expect  to  receive  any  salary  until  his  services  were  wanted  in 
the  actual  instruction  in  the  classes.  A  small  chemical  and  philo- 
sophical apparatus,  sufficient  for  immediate  demands,  had  been  prO" 
•«red.  The  report  of  the  Faculty  showed  ten  students  in  the  soph- 
14 
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om0ff^f  and  thirteen  in  the  iseshioan  class.  The  annaal  neoeflsiKj 
e)Epeiiset<»f  theatadents  ranged  from  $60  lo  flOe.  The  Faeokj 
reported,  m  regard  to  the  local  goTemment'  of  the  institati6n,  that' 
ihej  had  '^kept  it  in  imnd«  that  most  of  the  students  were  of  an  . 
age  which  rendered  absolutely  necessary  some  subetitnte  for  pater- 
nal aapertntendence — ^that  no  college  iri  this  country  could  secure 
public  confidence  without  carefully  watching  over  the  morals  of  ita 
Btiident%  and  making  sbriel  propriety  of  conduct,  aa  well  aa  diiigeMt 
application  to  study,  a  condition  of  membership— that  considering 
the  government  of  the  students  as  a  substitute  for  the  regulations  of 
home,  they  had  endeavored  to  bring  it  aa  near  to  the  ekeraeter  ks£ 
paternal  control  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  adoiit,  and  to  attain 
the  end  not  wholly,  nor  chiefly,  by  restraint  and  dread  of  penally 
b«t  by  the  influence  of  persuasion  and  kindness/' 

The  Board  conclude  their  report  by  the  following  appeal  to  the 
Lf^lature,  which,  as  it  embraces  valuable  imformation  for  leferenee, 
is  here  inserted  in  full: 

It  is  siucerely  hoped  that  the  attention  and  wisdom  of  the  Legish 
lature  will  be  given  to  the  subject  of  the  resources  of  the  board,  and 
the  powers  necessary  to  the  permanent  and  successful  proseeutian 
of  the  interests  of  education.  Of  so  large,  a  sum  as  $64,246  17, 
now  due,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  what  amount  will  he  paid  4n« 
ring  the  ensuing  year.  Uncertainty  attendant  on  the  collection  of 
the  revenue,  postponement  of  the  times  for  the  payment  of  interest^ 
liquidation  of  claims,  and  any  other  measures  wjiich  might  excite  a 
hope  of  successful  delay  of  payment  on  the  part  of  debtors,  it  is  ob- 
vious cannot  fiul  to  prove  disastrous  to  an  institution  on  its  annual 
income*  The  Board  of  Regents  do  not  impeach  the  wisdom  or  mo- 
tives which  have  influenced  the  legislation  for  several  years,  rela* 
tive  tothe  sale  of  University  lands  and  the  collection  of  the  proceeds 
thence  arising.  Having  the  immediate  responsibility  for  the  wel&ro 
and  success  of  the  University,  however,  devolved  on  them,  thev  feel 
it  due  to  themselves,  to  the  Legislature,  and  to  the  commumty  id 
krge,  whose  interests  are  to  be  subserved  by  the  faithful  discharge 
of  their  duties,  when  making  their  annual  report,  once  more,  under 
drettmstenoea  embarrassing  and  perplexing;  and  while  solicitmg  such 
Legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  efficiency  to  the  Board,  lo 
present  the  following  brief  historical  statement  of  the  Legislative  en- 
actments on  the  subject: 

1.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  organiiatien  and  government  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  approved  March  Id,  1837. 

2.  An  act  to  locate  the  University  of  Michigan,  approved  March 
aO,l83T. 
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3.  An  act  to  proTide  for  the  dispo^iuon  of  the  Unirenity  and  pri- 
mary school  lands,, approved  March  21,  1837. 

4.  An  act  to  amena  an  act  entitled  an  act  to  provide  for  the  organ* 
uation  and  government  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  approved 
June  21,  1837. 

6.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  an  act  to  provide  for  the  dispo* 
aition  of  the  University  and  school  lands,  approved  June  2*2, 1837.  ' 

6.  An  act  releasmg  to  the  United  States  K>ttrteen  seetion^  on  the 
KileSi  and  sections  twenty-five  and  twenty-bix  on  the  Nottai^asepi* 
reserves^  upon  certain  conditions,  approved  March  20,  1833k 

7.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  qf  payment  of  the  University  and 
school  moneys,  approved  April  6,  1838. 

8.  An  aot  to  authorize  a  loan  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  the 
Univeraity  of  Michigan,  approved  April  6,  1838. 

0.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  Re- 
gents of  the  University  in  certam  cases,  approved  February  14, 
1839. 

10.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  of  payment  of  the  University  and 
B^hool  moneys,  approved  March  4,  1839. 

11.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  certain  lands  tp  setders 
thereon,  approved  March  ^5,  1840. 

12.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  to  extend  the  time  of  payment  for  the 
University  and  school  lands,  approved  March  30,  1840. 

13.  An  act  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  Univeisity  and  school  lands* 
and  for  other  purposes^  approved  April  13,  1841. 

1 4.  An  act  to  reduce  tne  price  of  University  and  school  lands,  ap» 
proved  April  15,  1842. 

15.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  certain  lands  to  the  persons 
therein  named,  approved  February  9,  1842. 

Besides  these  acts,  two  joint  resolutions  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  relative  to  the  University;  one  relating  to  public  docu- 
ments, and  the  other  requires  the  Board  of  Regents  to  report  to  the 
Legislature  convened  in  1841.  "what  changes  were  necessary  to  be- 
made  in  the  organic  law  relative  to  said  University,  in  order  to  se- 
cure more  effectually  the  objects  of  the  ^ame.'' 

By  tlie  act  of  March  21,  1837,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction waa  authorized  to  sell  at  public  auction,  so  much  of  the 
University  lands  as  shall  amount  to  the  sum  of  t500,000,  at  the  min- 
imum price  of  twenty  dollars  per  acre;  one-f  >urth  of  the  purchase 
money  to  be  paid  down,  the  remainder  in  annual  instalments  of  five 
per  cent.,  to  be  paid  annually.  In  June  of  that  year,  this  act  was 
80  amended  as  to  require  only  one-tenth  of  the  purchase  money  to- 
be  paid  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  one-tenth  annually  thereafter,  with 
interest  on  the  amount  unpaid,  and  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Inatruction,  one-tenth  of  the  purchase  money 
did  not  safficiendv  secure  the  interest  of  the  State,  he  was  autho- 
rized to  require  aaditional  security  of  the  purchaser. 

The  act  of  March  20, 1838.  was  never  carried  into  effect^  the  per* 
son  named  therein  as  the  executor  of  the  law  declining,  for  obvious 
reasons,  to  perfonu  the  duties  required  of  him. 
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From  the  re^rt  of  tLe  Kt^v.  J.  D.  Pierce,  Superiatendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instmotion,  it  appears  that  there  were  Uoiversit^'  lands  add  in 
1637^  amounting  to  9150,447  90,  at  the  average  price  of  $22  85} 
per  acre;  subsequently,  sales  were  reported  to  have  been  made, 
amotmting,  in  all,  to  upwards  of  $200,000.  In  April  fthe  sixth)  of  * 
1838,  the  time  of  payment  of  the  tJniversity  and  school  moneys  was 
extended  to  Decemt>er  next  ensuing,  upon  conditions  to  be,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Superintendent,  nx)t  prejudicial  to  the  said  funds  re- 
spectively. 

By  the  act  of  March  4,  1839,  all  delinquencies  were  cured  which 
took  place  in  December,  1838,  if  the  delinquent  made  payment  bj 
the  first  day  of  May,  1839.  All  further  payments  were  extended  to 
the  first  day  of  December,  1839,  ''at  which  time,  on  the  payment 
of  all  interest  then  due,  and  enough  of  the  principal  to  make  twenty 
per  cent,  with  what  shall  have  been  overpaid  heretofore,  the  said 
Superintendent  may  suspend  the  further  payments  one  year  from 
that  time,  at  which  he  may  receive  the  interest,  and  ^ve  per  cent  of 
thtf  principal,  to  be  paid  by  the  first  day  of  December,  1840." 

Up  to  this  period  in  the  history  of  the  University,  its  resources  had 
not  been  diminished.  Embarrassments  had  been  experienced,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  delay  in  the  payment  of  the  interest  due  on  the  Uni- 
versity fund,  upon  the  regular  receipt  of  which,  obviously,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  University  essentially  depends.  Under  the  act  of  March 
25,  1840,  which  provides  for  the  sale  of  certain  lands  to  the  settlers 
thereon,  4>743.12  acres  of  appraised  University  lands  were  sold,  at 
the  average  price  of  six  dollars  and  twenty-one  cents  an  acre.  In 
the  year  1841,  367.86  acres  of  University  lands  were  «o^  at  an  aver- 
age price  of  seventeen  dollars  per  acre.  During  the  same  year,  as 
appears  from  the  report  of  F.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  there  were  sold  160  acres  o^  apprai^d  Vmrershj 
lands  at  eight  dollars  per  acre,  and  of  the  forfeited  lands,  resold,  168.- 
32  acres,  at  an  average  price  of  $1  52  per  acre. 

The  agent  appointed  by  the  Legislature  to  re-locate  sixteen  sections 
of  University  lands,  in  lieu  of  those  proposed  to  be  relinquished  to 
the  United  States  by  the  act  of  March  ^20,  1838,  found  the  faithful 
execution  of  his  trust  to  be  impracticable,  because  there  were  no 
lands  unlocated  as  valuable  as  those  already  selected.  The  average 
price  of  lands  sold  in  1840,  was  seventeen  dollars;  that  of  appraised 
lands,  sold  the  same  year,  was  six  dollars  and  twenty-one  cents,  and 
in  1841,  eight  dollars  per  acre.  Forfeited  lands  were  rc-sold  in  1841, 
at  919  52per  a6re. 

In  March,  1840,  the  time  of  payment  for  University  and  school 
lands  was  extended.  In  1841,  the  minimum  price  of  University 
lands  was  reduced  to  fifteen  dollars  per  acre,  ana  in  1842,  to  twelve 
dollars  per  acre. 

In  review,  therefore,  the  Board  of  Regents,  on  whom  the  actual 
and  ostensible  responsibility  for  the  successfiil  establishment  of  the 
University,  and  for  the  distribution  of  its  branches,  rests,  respectfully 
submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instnic- 
tkm,  to  the  Lef^slature,  and  to  th9ir  fellow  citizens,  the  embarrass- 
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ments  altendant  on  their  efforls,  which  must  shortly  prove  disastrouB 
and  ruinous  to  the  interests  of  education  in  the  State,  nnlef^s  some 
permanent  and  stable  measures  can  be  adopted  for  the  management 
and  cdleciioQ  of  the  revenue  of  the  University.  The  Board  do  not 
wish  to  shrink  from  responsibility.  They  are  ardently  devoted  to 
the  trust  which  has  been  devolved  upon  them,  and  ambitious  to  pro- 
secute and  discharge  i6  in  sueh  a  way  as  to  render  the  munifiecnt 
appropriatioB  pf  the  United  States,  ibr  the  purpose  of  an  Universitj, 
most  efficient  and  diffusive,  and  so  as  to  accomplish  the  intent  of  the 
donors,  do  credit  to  their  munificence,  and  to  render  it  a  blessing  to 
the  State,  and  the  State  conspicuotis  for  its  advantages  and  faeililies 
.for  eduestioB.  AU  they  desire  la  the  necessary  powers  to  aoeompliih 
their  trust,  and  measures  to  render  the  revenue  of  the  University 
regularly  and  permanently  available. 

THE    BKAKCIIE8. 

The  committee  reported  branches  in  continuance  at  Detroit,  Kala- 
mazoo, White  Pigeon,  Tecumseh  and  Ann  Arbor,  with  a  total  num- 
ber of  scholars  of  174.  Pecuniary  considerations  had  induced  the 
Board  to  reduce  the  appropriations  for  sustaining  them,  to  |200  to 
each  branch,  exclusive  of  tuition  fees.  The  principals  at  Tecumseh 
and  White  Pigeon  resigned,  and  two  others  were  appointed. 

REPORT  OF  VTSITORS. 

The  provision  of  law  establishing  this  board,  was  founded  upon  the 
principle  that  the  selection  of  such  a  number  of  gentlemen  from 
among  the  body  of  the  people,  to  exaipine  into  the  state  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  all  its  departments,  and  to  suggest  such  improvements  as 
litey  might  deem  important  would  be  likely  to  secure  the  views  and 
opinions  of  competent  and  able  men,  (disconnected  etherwite  with 
the  system,)  as  to  its  wants  and  requirements,  and  its  adaptation  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  public.  The  Superintendent,  the  Regents 
and  the  Faculty,  are  the  active  agents  in  the  system,  in  carrying  out 
the  laws,  and  government  of  the  institution — the  visitorp,  sentinels  of 
the  people,  who  not  being  in  anyway  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs,  are  to  be  presumed  to  be  unbiased  and  unprejudiced 
witnesses  of  the  actual  state  of  things,  and  better  able  to  judge  •£ 
their  operation  and  effects.  The  board,  after  examination  of  the 
phm  and  buildings,  pronounced  them  worthy  of  the  great  objects  tot 
which  they  were  designed,  and  believed  that  the  exigencies  of  the 
institution  would,  before  the  lapse  of  many  year?,  demand  the  com- 
pletion of  the  btiildingt',  and  more  than  had  been  contemplated. 
IHiej  were  satisfied  with  the  examination  of  ihe  students,  mode  vf 
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instruction,  and  competency  of  the  professors,  who  eonsisted  at  ibis 
time*  of  Bev.  Joseph  Whiting,  George  I.  Williams,  Douglas  Hough- 
ton, and  Abram  Sager.  They  were  of  opinion  that  the  opening  of 
the  University  bad  given  a  new.  impetus  to  the  cause  of  education 
in  the  State,  and  that  the  number  of  students  would  soon  create  a 
necessity  for  multiplying  the  professorships,  and  for  an  extension  of 
the  building  accommodations,  to  a  degree  equal  to,  if  not  exceeding 
the  means  which  the  best  and  most  rigid  administration  of  the  funds 
would  permit-^that  while  they  appreciated  the  reasons  assigned  by 
the  Board  of  Regents,  they  could  not  withhold  the  opinion  that  the 
mterests  of  the  institution  would  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  chancellor,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  delayed — tha 
the  duties  of  the  two  acting  professors  would  soon  become  too  labo* 
rious,  and  render  necessary  the  appointment  of  a  tutor  or  additional 
pro&ssor — that  a  spacious  and  appropriate  place  for  specunens  in 
geology,  botany  and  natural  history,  should  be  provided.  These 
specimens  were  reported  to  be  as  follows: 
Zoological  specimens,  including  mammalia,  bird?,  fishes 

and  shells, 5,600 

Specimens  of  plants,  about 16,000 

"  "    minerals, 8,000 

.'*  ***  geological, ^ 10,000 

Total, 38,600 

Five  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  were  classed  and 
arranged,  and  occupied  the  entire  space  of  a  room  26  feet  by  44. 
The  visitors  expressed  the  belief  that  no  institution  in  the  United 
States  could  boast  of  a  similar  collection,  of  greater  number,  value 
and  variety.  The  scientific  arrangement  of  them  was  due  to  Dr. 
Houghton,  and  the  board  expressed  their  acknowledgement  of  the 
great  value  of  Ms  gratuitous  and  invaluable  services.  His  labors 
were  conducted  under  the  eyes  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  stn* 
dents,  the  effect  of  which  had  infused  into  them  a  spirit  of  enquiij, 
and  awakened  a  lively  interest  in  the  study  of  natural  science.  The 
library,  which  consisted  of  nearly  4,000  volumes  of  well  selected 
standard  works,  formed  the  basis  for  further  enlai^ement,  and  the 
bo«rd  recomasended  an  addition  of  all  the  classical  writers  in  the  orig« 
tnal,  and  a  larger  portion  of  American  and  modem  works. 
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'  They  represent  that  the  Superintendent  and  Regents  had  aeenaed 
tO"  hare  appreciated  the  importance  of  estahlnhmg  branchea,  as  the 
means  of  a  more  general  diffusion  of  the  benefits  of  education,  and 
of  preparing  stadenta  for  the  University,  and  regretted  that  it  should 
'  Itare  been  necessary  from  the  want  of  means,  to  have  made  a  retro- 
gMtde  motrem^t  in  regard  to  them,  by  discontinuing  those  at  Monroe, 
Pontiac  and  N^,  though  diey  concurred  in  the  prudential  reasons 
i*4ueh  hidoced  the  step.  They  reooumended  as  early  a  resasdtatei 
and  extension  of  the  system,  as  an  improvement  in  the  financial  earn- 
difcion  of  the  University  would  admit. 

They  represent  the  resources  of  the'  University,  if  they  could  be 
vaaHaed,  as  ahundatUlf  9t^fieient  to  meet  the  expenditures  ftirtlMr 
tteeded,  after  paying  the  interest  on  the  loan,  and  defraying  all  the 
tfvrreiU  expenses  of  tiie  instttution  and  its  branches,  the  balaMe  d«e 
the  fdnd,  after  deducting  estimated  current  expenses,  being  $48,M0 
€8.  But  they  express  regret  in  learning,  that  out  of  such  abundant 
ttwana,  barely  sufficient  had  been  eoHeeled  ft>r  the  current  yearly  et- 
penses,  and  even  that,  only  by  the  great  energy  and  exertion  ot  ^ 
Aipetkite&dent  of  Public  Instruction,  tbiihoui  tohich  aid,  ike  Dninni' 
t^mdUM  brmi(^ei^  tmat  have  been  tu^penekd. 

The  board  wei«  of  opinion  that  so  long  as  (he  Legislature  per- 
mitted those  indebted  to  the  fund  to  look  to  them,  as  virtually  invest- 
td  with  the  character  oT  cj^itor,  and  with  the  power  of  reHeC  Ae 
legudathrehaBs  would  be  crowded  with  applications  to  the  preJuAse 
of  the  fund,  and  they  sustein  the  views  of  the  Regents  in  their  hj^- 
ylwathm  fer  the  managenMUt  of  the  ftad,  tba  duties  of  the  BupMn* 
lMi4eBlb«fng  subatitttted  in  thia  respect,  by  the  Regents,  wilh^t  «&. 
er  change  in  the  laws. 

LBGIBLATION. 

A  report  was  made  to  the  Senate  by  Hon.  B.  A.  Warner,  chanmaa 
«f  eonfmittee  of  Public  Inatructioa,  in  whieh  H  k  tta«ed  that  fhe 
•ommittea  believed  the  graatdefect  of  the  law  to  be  in  not  providii^; 
fo  the  ednoation  of  every  child  in  the  Staite,  of  proper  age.  The 
4lbjection  to  taxation  for  this  purpose  was  the  great  peeutuary  etn- 
bnrrassment  of  the  Stete  and  people.  The  means  of  education, 
kewerer,  it  was  asserted,  must  be  fhmishcd  1o  children  of  indigent 
farente.     The  committee  adopted  the  iownMp  library  eyetem,  a)&d 
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'proposed  a  change  in  the  mode  of  assessing  school  district  tax^  bj 
nqutriag  the  supermor  of  the  township  to  place  them  upon  ika 
township  roll,  and  reported  a  bill  to  amend  the  laws. 

The  committee  on  educatioa  in  the  House,  also  reported  that  they 

■  had  car^fiilly  ezi^mined  into  the  system  of  primary  sohools,  and  com- 
pared it  with  that  of  other  States;  that  they  find  much  vanciag;  that 
direct  laxatioo  to  a  limited  extent  would  have  to  he  i^sorted  to^  aad 

raiso  reported  a  bill.    The  oonmittee  botieving  that  the  Hooaa  biU 
wfts  more  systematic  and  shorter,  decided  to  incorporate  Into  their 
bill  such  portions  of  the  Senate  biU  as  was  deemed  advisable. 
.  The  AI.U&GAN  AcAMur  waa  incorporated  thia  year.    A  joist  re- 

'  seihilion  was  passed  requiring  the  Secretary  of  State  to  fitmisk  9mr 
jQiaUy  ono  hundred  copies  of  the  printed  annual  report  of  the  Soim- 
inleiident,  for  the  purpose  of  being  by  him  diatributad  isto  theaevr 

-jeral  States. 

)  On  the  6th  day  of  March».  the  ^pt  was,  passed  to  organize  iim 
hAVt>  OFFio«^~tha  Commisaioney  pf  which  waa  hereafter  to  h^itt 
charge  and  supervision  of  ail  lands  belonging  to  ^r  which  might  bt- 
eome  the  property  of  ilie  State,  or  held  in  trusi  by  the  State  for  aay 
purpose.  All  the  books  and  papers  connected  with  the  subject*  tt 
the  office  of  the  Superintendent,  were  to  be  transferred  to  the  I^md 
0£Sce.  ThuS'  the  sep4rati<H3L  of  .the  fiscal  duties  of  the  office  of  8b- 
|»rii^tendeot  WjSs  accomplished,. and  the  office  restored  to  the  piopiir 
ayfaere  contemplated  in  its  ofoation  by  the  framen  of  tbe  eonatitv- 
^. 

JDiv  0.  C.  Coiisvoc;^  was  BOmiAated  and  coufimiied  as  Baf/mAmt- 
dint  of  PctbUe  luatruclion;  s^d  the  fallowing  abslM^  embraees  the 
substance  of  the  school  law  which  was  the  result  of  this  ;f  ear's  le- 
gislation. 

The  actof  1840,  the  aoi  of  l«41,  the  act  amendatory  thereio,  and 
aB  aete  and  parts  of  aeta  coairaveniDg  the  law  of  1843»  were  »e* 
peakfi.  A  tiaw  faiw  was  pasaed,  froividiBg  for  the  ibrmetio&  of  dia- 
4riets,  and  the  holding  of  district  meetmgSi  with  power  to^  locate  site, 
purchase,  build  or  lease  school  house,  and  to  impose  a  tax  not  to  n- 
eeed,  in  any  one  year,  two  hundred  dollars,  unless  the  inq)ector8  cet- 
lified  as  in  the  previous  law;  in  which  case  a  sum  not  to  exceed  the 
aoftonBt  60  ^certified,  and  in  no  case  mere  than  1300  for  one  yetr 
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covld  be  raised.  A  tax  oould  be  voted  io  addition,  to  keep  the  scbool 
bouse  in  repair,  and  for  necessary  appendages;  to  determine  the 
kngd)  of  time  a  school  should  be  kept,  when  the  moneys  should  be 
applied,  and  various  other  provisions  similar  in  many  respects  to  the 
general  provisions  of  the  other  laws.  A  rate  bill  was  to  be  made 
out,  containing  the  n&mesof  ev^ry  person  liable  for  tuition  and  fuel, 
for  attendance  of  children.  The  inhabitants  of  the  district  were 
empowered  to  make  such  provision  as  they  deemed  proper  to  raise 
the  school  money,  necessary  for  the  town,,  in  addition  to  the  moneys 
apportioned,  and  any  money  received  from  other  sources  appropria- 
ted to  maintain  the  school.  The  amount  so  received  was  to  be  as* 
aeesed  upon  and  paid  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  scholars*  not 
exempted  from  payment  for  tuition  and  fuel,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  such  scholars,  and  the  lengdi  of  time  for  which  the  pa- 
rents or  guardians  have  sent  to  school.  The  district  board  made 
out  and  delivered  to  the  supervisor  a  report  of  all  taxes  voted 
by  the  district  during  the  year  preceding  the  second  Monday  in  Oc- 
tober, to  be  raised  on  the  taxable  property  of  the  district,  and  of  all 
taxes  which  the  board  were  authorized  to  impose  on  such  property. 
It  was  made  the  duty  of  the  supervisor  to  assess  the  taxes  so  voted, 
and  all  other  taxes  provided  for  in  the  act  on  the  taxable  property  of 
the  district,  and  for  the  year  1643,  to  assess  twenty -five  dollars;  for 
1844,  a  tax  of  one-half  of  a  mill  upon  each  dollar  of  the  taxable  prop- 
erty of  the  township,  one  mill  upon  each  dollar  for  1845;  and  an- 
nually thereafter  one  mill  on  each  dollar  of  the  total  valuation  of 
the  taxable  property  of  the  townships;  and  of  the  amount  so  received 
$25  was  to  be  applied  to  the  township  libraries,  and  any  sum  not  so 
applied,  was  to  be  apportioned  to  the  several  school  districts.  Not 
less  than  this  sum  was  to  be  assessed  in  a  township  in  any  one  year, 
and  when  the  library  contained  two  hundred  volumes,  the  qualified 
electors  might  vote  to  reduce  the  amount  to  any  sum  not  less  than 
ten  dollars.  The  Superintendent  was  required  to  make  out  a  full 
set  of  forms  under  the  act,  and  cause  a  sufficient  number  to  be  printed 
to  furnish  all  the  State  and  school  officers  with  one  copy.  It  was 
also  made  his  duty  to  publish  a  list  of  such  books  of  instruction  as 
he  shall  deem  best  adapted  for  the  use  of  schools;  a  list  containing 
not  less  than  one  hundred  volumes  for  township  libraries,  with  sueh 
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lilies  as  be  thought  proper  to  recommend,  fie  was  ftirtber  to  pub- 
lish in  each  annual  report  hereafter,  a  list  of  such  text  books  as  in 
his  opinion  should  be  u$ed  in  the  schools,  and  a  list  for  township  li- 
braries. A  tax  not  exceeding  950,  in  addition  to  the  sum  required 
for  libraries/ could  be  roted  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  use  of 
the  adult  residents  ot  the  township,  or  for  their  children.  District 
libraries,  already  established,  were  not  subject  to  the  law  relating  to 
township  libraries  without  the  assent  of  the  district  and  townships 
which  adopted  the  district  system — ^the  entire  amount  of  money 
raised  by  township  tax  for  this  purpose  should  be  applied  to  the 
support  of  schools.  The  school  moneys  were  to  be  apportioned 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  fiye 
and  eighteen  years.  Boards  of  in5pector8  and  other  officers  were 
fiable  to  a  penalty  for  neglect,  as  well  as  refusal  to  deliver  theur  re- 
port in  time. 


1844. 

KXTRACT  FROM  GOVSRNOR  BARBT's  SEOOKD  MRSSAOR. 

The  amount  received  into  the  treasury  the  last  fiscal  year,  to  the 
credit  of  the  common  school  interest  fund,  was  $19,418  39,  and  du- 
ring the  same  period,  #20,890  09  was  distributed  for  the  support  of 
eommon  schools  throughout  the  State. 

The  amount  received  to  the  credit  of  the  University  interest  fund, 
was  $7,284  32.  Of  this  sum,  $6,000  was  appropriated  to  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  due  on  the  loan  made  for  the  University,  and  the 
remainder  expended  by  the  Regents  for  the  beneficial  purposes  of 
the  institution.  Of  this  fund,  $6,000,  and  the  difference  of  exchange 
between  Detroit  and  New  York,  is  annually  required  to  pay  interest, 
and  the  balance,  under  existing  circumstances,  cannot  be  estimated 
much  above  $1,000,  which  is  insufficient  to  render  the  University,  in 
any  considerable  degree,  useful,  and  scarcely  sufficient  to  contiaue 
it  in  operation.  You  will,  therefore,  see  the  necessity  of  adopting 
measures,  at  the  present  session,  for  its  relief. 

Of  the  seventy-two  sections  of  land,  which  constituted  its  endo«v- 
ment,  about  one  fourth  part  has  been  sold.  The  minimum  price  now- 
fixed  by  law,  is  twelve  dollars  an  acre;  and,  as  this  sum  exceeds  the 
present  value  of  the  unsold  knd,  it  will  depend  on  you  to  decide 
whether  a  reduction  may  now  be  made  with  advantage  to  the  peniia* 
nent  prosperity  of  the  University.  Large  quantities  of  other  public 
lands  are  in  market,  and  may  be  purchased  at  rates  so  low  that  sales 
of  University  lands  might  not  be  made,  even  at  a  minimum  corres- 
pcmding  with  their  true  value.  On  the  other  hand,  the  institution  is 
now  in  its  infancy,  and  the  present  use  of  the  funds  with  which  it  is 
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endowed,  is  required  to  ensure  its  permanence.  The  lands  cannot  be 
sold  at  their  present  estimated  ralue  for  many  years  to  come,  and,  in 
Hie  meantime,  the  University  may  cease  to  exist  for  want  of  ade* 
qvLBte  support.  The  subject  commends  itself  to  your  serious  con- 
sideration. 

At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  organic  law  of  the  University, 
its  anticipated  revenue  was  expected  to  be  much  greater  than  it  has 
subsequently  proved,  and  the  Legislature,  actuated  by  a  laudable 
desire  to  promote  knowledge  and  extend  science,  offered,  withont 
charge,  the  means  of  a  collegiate  education  to  all  the  yonth  of  Mich- 
inn.  No  fees  for  tuition  were  permitted  to  be  charged  to  any  stu- 
dent resident  in  the  State.  This  was  a  liberal  provision,  but,  unhap- 
pily, subsequent  events  render  it  uncertain  whether  the  original  de- 
sign, so  munificent  and  worthy  of  c(Hnmendation,  can  be  carried  out 
to  the  full  extent  intended  by  its  generous  projectors;  and  for  the 
removal,  at  least  in  part,  of  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  in- 
stitution, I  would  respectflilly  call  your  attention  to  the  propriety  of 
authorizing  the  board  of  Regents  to  charge  the  students  m  atten- 
dance such  reasonable  fees  for  tuition,  as,  with  other  accruing  ukeansi 
will  secure  the  services  of  the  necessary  professors  and  teachers,  in 
ihe  various  departments.  If  you  should  deem  it  expedisnt  to  con- 
fer this  authority  upon  the  board,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that 
while  you  fix  a  maximum  which  should  not  exceed  the  charge  for 
similar  purposes  in  other  seminaries  of  learning,  you  leave  to  the 
RegenU  a  discretion  in  regard  to  the  subject,  and  authorize  them  to 
make  discrimination  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  granted. 

Five  professors  have  been  appointed,  of  whom  two  only  have  en- 
tered upon  the  dischar^^e  of  their  duties.  The  number  of  students 
in  the  main  institution  is  about  fifty.  Branches  at  Tecumseh,  White 
Pigeon,  Kalamazoo  and  Romeo,  are  continued  in  operation  at  an  an- 
nual expense  of  two  hundred  dollars  for  each. 

Since  the  issue  of  State  scrip,  the  sum  of  $82,226  23,  in  that 
species  of  Stale  indebtedness,  has  been  received  for  sales  of  school 
lands,  and  the  further  sum  of  |6,484  36,  for  the  sale  of  University 
lands,  which,  amounting  altogether  to  $38,710  59,  remains  in  the 
State  Treasurj'.  As  scrip  cannot  be  re-issued  but  for  claims  against 
the  general  fund,  the  above  sum  should  properly  be  considered  as  a 
loan  and  accruing  interest  paid  thereon,  as  upon  other  claims  against 
€he  State. 

REPORT  OF  SCPKRINTKNDENT. 

The  Superintendent  announces  to  the  Legislature  the  publication 
of  the  school  laws  in  pamphlet  form.  The  school  law  being  a  new 
one,  and  considerably  extended,  embracing  many  principles  and  ob- 
jects, and  prescribing  to  numerous  officers  multifarious  duties,  accu- 
mulated the  correspondence  of  the  office  and  augmented  its  labor. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report: 
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Th«  undersi^aed  is  happy  in  the  convkciion,  that  at  no  fonner  period, 
have  the  high  interests  of  popular  education,  been  so  justiv  and  gen- 
erally appreciated  in  this  State,  as  at  the  present  time.  The  dispo- 
sition of  the  public  mind  in  (avor  of  the  universal  difl'usion  of  the 
blessings  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  must  be  peculiarly  gratifying  to 
your  hoBOiable  body.  It  is,  moreover,  inspiring  to  the  feelings,  and 
animating  to  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  education  of  the  country  and 
of  man.  In  view  of  the  ample  and  enduring  foundation,  laid  in  th% 
magnificent  grants  by  the  general  government,  of  the  University  and 
school  lands,  grants,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  inviolably  secured 
by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State,  to  the  high  and  hdy  objects 
for  which  they  were  intended — and  in  view  of  the  fact,  now  admitted 
by  most  of  the  civilized  world,  that  mind  is  public  property,  and 
should  be  educated  at  the  public  expense,  all  must  perceive  the  facil- 
ity with  which  the  rising  generation,  with  the  innumerable  muliitudes 
who  shall  succeed  them  on  our  lovely  peninsula  may  acquire  an 
education,  which  shall  develope  and  discipline  all  their  intellectanl 
liMiilties— *unfold  and  refine  all  their  moral  sentiments — an  education, 
which  shall  enable  them  to  enjoy  and  accomplish  all  that  a  benefi- 
cent Creator  designed  in  their  being.     *     *     *     * 

Michigan  seems  ordained  to  have  her  full  share  of  population. 
Her  physical  advantages,  rapidly  unfolding,  are  surpassed  hj  no 
State  in  the  Union.  We  trust  she  will  ever  shine  among  the  bright- 
est stars  in  the  national  constellation.  Lut  ends  involve  means. 
Without  a  due  regard  to  ^.ducation,  hU  our  fair  prospects  will  be 
blasted — our  bright  star  of  hope  will  set  in  thick  darkness.  We 
have  now  many  immortal  minds  to  educate.  Their  numbers  will 
vastly  increase  with  the  revolution  of  years.  To  education  so  funda- 
mental to  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  States  and  empires,  the  general 
and  State  governments  have  benignly  turned  their  attention.  To 
educate  all  tlie  rising  generation  however,  not  only  requires  the  lib- 
erality and  fostering  care  of  governments  but  the  cordial  and  vigor- 
ous co-operation  of  the  whole  community.  Public  opinion,  feelbig 
and  conauct  are  powerful  and  prevailing.  Teachers  and  scholars 
should  be  universally  encouraged  and  animated  in  the  glorious  ca- 
reer of  mental  and  moral  improvement.  Their  attainments — power 
of  accomplishment  and  usefulness,  are  identical  with  the  highest  in- 
terests and  honor  of  the  country.  By  far  the  greatest  portion  of  our 
youth  will  receive  all  their  scholastic  education  in  our  primary  insti- 
tutions of  learning.  These  should  afford  every  practical  facility  for 
the  acquisition  of  this  great  object. 

The  Superintendent  adds  his  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  branches, 
believing  "the  interests  of  the  University — its  branches  and  the  pri- 
mary schools,  to  be  one  and  indivisible."  The  whole  number  of 
children  between  4  and  18,  residing  in  the  district^  was  66,7M. 
The  whole  number  that  had  attended  school,  55,555.  Schools  bad 
been  taught  upon  an  average  four  months  of  the  year.     The  amount 
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of  money  raised  in  the  dietrict  was  #44,705  90.     A  list  of  books  was 
reoommended  for  the  schools. 

RBFORT  OF  ECGENTS. 

The  Board  represent  the  embarrassments  heretofore  reported  as 

siill  existing  in  relation  to  the  University.    The  number  of  students 

bad  increased,  and  another  professorship  was  established.    There 

were  at  this  time  but  three  branches  in  existence.     The  unavoidable 

expenditures  for  the  coming  year  were  estimated  at  $2,922  55.    A 

further  cause  of  pecuniary  embarrassment  was  stated  to  be  the  fail* 

ure  of  the  Michigan  State  Bank,  which  found  the  University  fund 

ito  depository  to  the  amount  of  96,000,  and  the  Bank  of  Michigan. 

more  than  $9,000.    To  liquidate  these  debts  the  Board  had  been 

obliged  to  take  real  estate  or  mortgages  thereon.    The  deficit  of  rev* 

eone  thus  arising,  would  have  to  be  provided  for,  and  the  committee 

of  Regents,  consisting  of  J.  Rearsley,  Lewis  Casia  and  Dr.  Pitcher, 

remark: 

That  to  do  this,  several  expedients  had  claimed  the  attention  of  the 
Board.  Shall  the  parent  institution  be  closed?  The  Board  answer 
no.  The  condition  of  the  University,  both  as  to  reputation  and 
numbers,  had  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine,  and  it 
is  confidently  believed  that  tt  will  afford  the  means  of  a  most 
thorough  education  to  Ihe  sons  of  our  own  and  other  States  who 
ma.^  appreciate  its  advantage.  If  once  closed,  even  for  the  shortest 
penod,  years  must  elapse  before  it  could  regain  the  confidence  and 
prosperity  it  now  possesseK.  A  reduction  of  the  number  of  profes- 
sors was  impracticable,  but  the  increase  of  one  necessary.  Snail  all 
anpropriations  to  the  branches  be  suspended?  The  Board  would 
adopt  this  measure  with  great  reluctance,  and  only  under  a  convic- 
tion of  its  imperious  necessity.  The  manifest  intention  however  of 
the  original  grant  of  the  two  townships  of  land  (the  basis  of  the  Uni- 
versity fund  J  and  the  ultimate  advantages  to  be  attained,  indicate  to 
the  Regents  that  should  necessity  compel  the  adoption  of  one  or  the 
other  of  these  measures,  the  branches  must  be  the  sacrifice.  The 
Board  yet  cherish  the  hope  that  such  Legislative  aid  may  be  ex- 
tended to  the  institution  as  will  meet  the  demands  upon  its  treasury. 
To  effect  this  object,  the  Regents  recommend  such  alteration  in  the 
oimnic  law  as  shall  provide  for  the  assessment  of  such  tuition  fees, 
tol>e  paid  by  the  students  individually,  as  the  Board  may  deem  re<\- 
soniU>Ie. 

The  report  of  the  executive  committee  announce  the  appointment 

of  Rer.  Edward  Thompson  as  professor  of  moral  and  mental  philos* 

<^hy;  and  of  Mr.  J.  Beach  as  tutor  to  relieve  the  professor  of  math* 

ematies;  and  that  the  sppointmeni  of  a  professor  of  chemistry  and 
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also  of  natural  philosophy  should  be  made  at  an  early  day.  The 
Faculty  consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen:  Rer.  Joseph  Whitings 
(George  J.  Williams,  Abram  Sager  and  Rev.  Edward  Thompson. 

The  report  of  the  Faculty  showed  the  whole  number  of  students 
to  be  fifty-three. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  branches  showed  174  students  m 
attendance.     A  branch  was  organised  at  Ron^eo. 

The  board  of  visitors,  consisting  of  Rev.  George  Duffield,  Hem. 
Robert  McClelland,  Hon.  E.  M.  Cuaft^  Hon.  J.  Wright  Gordon,  and 
Hon.  Franklin  Sawyer,  Jr.,  announced  that  they  had  inspected  and 
examined  into  the  general  affairs  of  the  University — that  a  majoritj 
attended  the  examinations  and  were  sadsfied  with  the  progress  mad« 
by  the  students,  and  the  diligence,  zeal  and  faithfulness  of  the  pro- 
fessors, and  that  the  present  organization  of  the  Faculty,  if  fostered 
by  the  Legislature,  would  render  the  institution  a  blessing  and  an 
honor  to  the  State. 

The  question  of  the  expediency  and  policy  of  reducing  the  price 
of  school  and  University  lands,  again  presented  itself  to  the  Legis* 
lature,  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  education.  Mr.  Henry  N, 
Walker,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  public  lands,  made  a  re- 
port to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  which  it  was  urged  that, 

A  forced  sale  now,  before  they  have  acquired  their  proper  value, 
would  be  sacrificing  for  the  present  advantage,  the  future  prosperity 
of  our  schools  and  University;  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  the  enquiry 
of  every  one,  whether  the  object  in  view  would  justify  the  sacrifice 
which  must  be  submitted  to  if  we  undertake  to  force  a  sale  of  the 
lands.  So  far  as  the  University  is  interested,  it  would  be,  in  the 
opinion  of  your  committee,  of  doubtful  policy  to  offer  for  sale  more 
than  sufi&cient  to  relieve  the  parent  institution  from  embarrassment. 
It  was  conceived  by  those  who  furnished  the  means  to  endow  our 
University,  that  it  would  be  a  long  period  before  the  wants  of  the 
country  would  require  the  institution  to  be  fully  organized  in  all  its  va- 
rious departments.  All  establishments  of  this  kmd  must  depend  for 
their  maturity  and  success  upon  the  advancement  made  in  society. 
It  is  not  wealth  alone  which  keeps  an  institution  like  our  University, 
in  a  prosperous  and  ilouiishing  condition.  The  common  schools 
xdust  first  be  organized,  for  they  are  the  ever  living  springs  which 
furnish  the  pupils  to  the  University.  History  and  experience  teaches 
us  that  in  the  early  settlement  of  a  country,  there  is  little  time  or 
opportunity  for  the  pioneer  to  devote  to  the  higher  branches  of  eda- 
tioQ.  It  is  not  until  the  wants  and  necessaries  of  life  are  furnished^ 
that  time  and  money  can  thus  be  expended.  In  the  present  situation 
and  condition  of  our  State,  it  is  extremely  doubtral  whether  <mr 
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University  could  take  and  maintain  a  high  rank  and  standing  at  once» 
even  though  it  had  an  income  equal  to  the  interest  on  the  sum  at 
which  the  entire  of  these  lands  are  held.  It  would  be  a  premature 
existence,  and  we  should  greatly  fear  that  the  fund  itself  would  be 
diverted  to  some  other  purpose,  which  would  place  it  beyond  our 
reach  when  required,  if  not  endanger  its  existence.  In  answer  to 
ihe  argument  attempted  to  be  drawn  from  the  supposed  increase  of 
interest  equal  to  the  amount  of  difference  between  the  present  mini- 
mum price  and  the  one  proposed,  your  committee  would  say,  that 
Uiey  might  admit  t^  proposition,  and  still  find  sufficient  reasons  for 
doubting  the  policy  of  reducing  the  price.  It  would  be  far  better  to 
hold  the  lands,  ana  thus  secure  the  increased  value  to  the  fund,  thaa 
to  sell  them  now,  though  we  mi^ht  derive  the  amount  of  interest  as- 
sumed. In  one  case  we  have  the  increase  as  a  paramount  fund  for 
all  future  time.  In  the  other,  it  is  received  as  interest,  and  distribu- 
ted throughout  the  State  as  fast  as  received.  But  the  position  we  do 
not  believe  tenable.  The  reduction,  if  made,  takes  place  on  all  the 
unsold  lands,  and  the  interest  is  only  received  upon  such  amounts  as 
may  be  disposed  of.  If  we  could  sell  at  once  all  the  lands,  and 
recover  the  pay  therefor,  then  there  might  be  some  more  reason  for 
the  assumption. 

There  is  one  evil  complained  of,  which  your  committee  have  not 
referred  to,  and  it  is  the  one,  we  aegret  to  say,  which  seems  to  have 
an  overpowering  influence.  We  allude  to  the  complaint,  that  it  is  a 
great  injury  to  the  townships,  because  the  lands  are  unsettled,  and 
not  liable  to  taxation.  It  is  undoubtedly  an  evil,  but  one  of  small 
magnitude,  when  placed  beside  the  welfare  of  our  schools  and  Uni* 
versity.  The  argument,  so  far  as  it  is  valid,  wouid  stop  at  nothing 
short  of  sale,  and  that  at  once.  A  sala  is  the  only  remedy;  and  if 
we  act  upon  this  principle,  it  must  be  brought  about  at  a  fair  price, 
if  we  can  obtain  it;  if  not,  then  at  such  price  and  on  such  terms  as 
ean  be  obtained.  We  should  look  upon  the  adoption  of  such  a  course 
as  an  c^vil  of  a  thousand  times  more  magnitude  than  the  one  com- 
plained of.  Entertaining  these  views,  your  committee  cannot  con- 
sistently, with  their  sense  of  duty,  recommend  a  general  reduction  in 
the  price  of  the  University  and  school  lands. 

Bat  while  your  committee  cannot  believe  it  expedient  to  reduce  the 
price  of  their  lands,  we  do  believe  it  would  be  both  wise  and  politic 
to  receive  in  p^iymentof  the  unsold  lands,  to  a  limited  amount,  nil  the 
outstanding  obligations  drawing  interest.  It  will  be  remembered^ 
that  to  anticipate  tbe  sale  of  the  University  lands,  the  Regents  pro* 
cured  a  loan  of  tbe  bonds  of  this  State,  to  the  amount  of  $  100,00(K 
The  University  pays  interest  on  this  sum  annuallv,  and  it  absorbs 
nearly  the  entire  income  of  the  University  fund.  Now,  if  we  could 
sell  sufficient  of  the  University  lands  for  this  class  of  our  State  in« 
debtedness,  to  cancel  these  bonds,  or  as  the  University  would  have 
due  ft  an  amount  of  interest  equal  to  that  which  it  owes  the  State,  it 
would  be  all  the  relief  the  University  requires.  It  is  well  known  that 
one  class  of  our  State  warrants  on  the  Treasury  are  worth  only  about 
ifty  cents  on  the  dollar.     This  is  their  market  yalne.    They  bear  la- 
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terest  at  [the^/atc  of  seven  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  reception  of 
these  in  payment  of  the  University  and  school  lands  would  be  to  the 
purchaser  equivalent  to  a  reduction  equal  to  the  discount  on  the  war- 
rants, while  to  the  fund  itself,  and  as  an  ofiP^ct  against  the  claim  of 
the  State,  they  would  count  as  money  at  their  face.  No  injury  could 
possibly  occur^to  the  State  or  University  by  an  exchange  of  the  lands 
for  this  class  of  our  State  indebtedness.  The  State  honestly  owe  the 
warrants — it  has  bound  itself  to  pay  them,  and  the  faith  of  the  State 
is  pledged  to  that  effect.  Why  then  should  the  University  and  school 
fund,  when  an*opportunity  is  presented,  (of  maki||g  a  good  bargain 
by  the  exchange,)  be  prevented  from  availing  themselves  of  it?  Cap- 
italists from  other  States  have  invested  money  in  the  purchase  of 
these  warrants,  and  if  it  is  an  object  for  them  to  pay  money  for  them, 
it  is  certainly  ran  object  for  the  University  and  school  funds  to  part 
with  their  lands  for  them.  A  large  increase  of  sales  might  be  relied 
upon  if  this  course  should  be  adopted,  and  probably  to  the  extent, 
it  would  be  desirable  to  sell  at  present.  Your  committee  would,  how- 
ever, limit  the  amount  to  be  received  for  University  lands,  to  $100,- 
000.  This  sum  would  cancel  the  bonds  received  from  the  State,  and 
thus  leave  the'entire  of  the  interest  moneys  now  annually  due,  to  be 
applied  to  the  support  of  the  University.  This  sum  would  be  as 
great  as  could  be  judiciously  expended  at  this  stage  of  its  existence, 
if  proper  discretionary  powers  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Re- 
gents as  to  the  charges  for  tuition. 

An  important  item  in  the  history  of  our  educational  affairs,  was 
the7presentati«n  during  this  session  of  a  petition  purporting  to  be 
signed  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  citizens  of  the  county  of  Berrien. 
It  was  referred  to  the  commitec  on  education>  who,  through  their 
chairman,  William  N,  McLeod,  made  a  report  which  is  here  intro- 
duced at  length,  not  only  as  showing  its  substance,  but  also  as  furnish- 
iog^general  legal  information  in  relation  to  the  establishment  of  the 
University  and  schools: 

The  petitioners  vouchsafe  the  information  that,  in  their  belief,  "the 
University  is  of  little  or  no  benefit  to  the  State,  or  the  people  gener^ 
ally,  and  that  if  its  fund  was  added  to  the  common  school  fund,  it 
would  prove  of  great  and  lasting  benefit  to  the  State  and  the  whole 
people."  They  therefore  most  earnestly  and  respectfully  petition 
theljegislature  **  to  adopt  measures  to  bring  about  such  an  event  as 
early  as  possible." 

The  subjoined  reasons  have  influenced  your  committee,  in  instruct- 
ing me,  as  their  chairman,  to  return  the  petition  with  the  recommeu- 
daiion  that  its  prayer  be  not  granted. 

First.  The  ohject  sought  to  be  attained  is  repugnant  to  the  educa- 
.tiooal  policy  which  has  obtained  since  the  organization  of  our  State. 

That  a  public  provision  for  scientific,  as  well  as  elementary  edu* 
cMtion,  should  be  made  by  governments  professedly  republican,  was 
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a  maxim   incorporated  with  the  earlietil  efforts  of  our  Stnte  legisla- 
tion. 

Republics  modified,  if  not  dependent  upon  popular  sentiments  and 
impukes,  require  the  restraints  of  enlightened  education  as  a  mean 
of  prosperity,  and  indeed  of  self  preservation. 

So  obvious  was  this  principle  that  the  framcrs  of  our  State  con- 
stitution, incorporated  in  that  instrument  an  injunction  upon  the  le- 
gislative department  of  government,  to  "  encourage,  by  all  suitable 
means,  the  promotion  of  intellectual,  scientifical  and  agricultural  im- 
provement. Not  only  common  education,  or  that  elementary  instruc- 
tion which  is  limited  to  that  humble  knowledge  which  is  necessary  ia 
the  pursuit  of  the  ordinary  avocitions  of  life,  but  the  cultivation  and 
diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge  was  duly  inculcated  and  judiciously 
cDJoined. 

A  common  school  system  was  established  through  the  State,  libra- 
ries in  every  district  were  maintained  by  the  appropriation  of  fines 
and  penalties  exclusively  for  their  support,  the  government,  in  this 
maiyier,  subserving  the  welfare  of  the  whole  by  the  commutation 
money  paid  for  the  vices  of  the  few;  a  University,  nobly  endowed 
by  the  munificence  of  the  central  government,  was  founded  and  pro- 
tected by  wise  and  liberal  legislation;  departments  of  geology,  zool* 
ogy  and  topography  were  maintained  by  the  public  purse,  and  the 
State  lent,  at  once,  the  sanction  of  her  name  and  the  protection  of 
her  laws  to  the  encouragement  of  science  and  the  diffusion  of  intel- 
ligence and  knowledge. 

Second.  Your  committee  have  been  induced  to  report  adversely  to 
tbe  prayer  of  the  petitioners  from  the  further  consideration  that  it  is 
limited  to  a  very  small  number  of  the  citizens  of  a  single  countyt 
and  is  wholly  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

Out  of  a  population  of  5,011,  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  have 
been  found  to  memorialize  the  Legislature  on  this  subject.  The  rep- 
resentation in  the  judgment  of  your  committee,  is  not  sufficiently  gen- 
eral to  warrant  so  important  a  change  as  would  be  effected  by  con- 
ceding to  the  prajrer. 

Third.  The  petitioners  have  funiished  no  facts,  statistics  or  asser* 
ium$  by  which  your  committee  can  guide  their  opinion  in  concluding 
OB  so  momentous  a  change.  They  have  deigned  only  to  &vor  us 
with  tbeir  belief,  *'  that  the  University  is  of  little  or  no  benefit  to  the 
State,  or  the  people  generally."  The  data  on  which  this  opinion  is 
based  is  confined  to  the  bosoms  of  the  petiUoners. 

Much  therefore,  as  your  committee  desire  to  quadrate  their  faith 
by  any  article  which  the  citizens  of  Berrien  may  incorporate  in  their 
creed,  they  are  yet  unwilling  to  recommend  to  the  House  a  coarse 
so  precipitous  and  unadvised  as  that  embraced  in  the  prayer  of  the 
petitioners. 

Fourth.  The  Legislature  of  Michigan 'have  no  power  to  grant  the 
petition  in  matter  or  in  form. 

In  the  constitution  of  the  State,  article  10,  section  6,  it  is  declarod 
tfiat  **  the  funds  accruing  for  the  rents  or  sale  of  lands  resenred  or 
mated  by  the  United  States  to  this  State  for  the  support  of  a  Uni- 
1« 
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versity,  shall  be  and  remain  a  permanent  fund,  for  the  support  of  said 
University,  and  such  branches  as  the  public  convenience  may  here- 
after demand,  for  the  promotion  of  literature,  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  terms  of  such  grant/^ 

The  Legislature  is  further  enjoined  '^to  provide  effectual  means 
for  the  improvement  and  permanent  security  of  the  funds  of  said  Uni- 
yersity." 

If,  therefore,  your  committee  were  disposed  to  concede  to  the  mod- 
est wishes  of  the  petitioners,  they  would  hesitate  lest,  pcradventure, 
some  doubt  might  arise  as  to  the  authority  of  a  Legislature  to  dis- 
solve so  solemn  an  injunction,  or  to  violate  so  palpable  a  mandate  of 
the  constitution  they  are  sworn  to  support. 

Fifth.  If  the  proposition  of  the  petitioners  were  submitted,  by  res- 
olution of  the  Legislature,  to  the  people  of  Michigan,  or  by  memo- 
rial to  the  C!ongress  of  the  United  :States,  there  is  no  authority  vested 
either  in  the  people  or  in  Congress  to  accede  to  its  terms.  By  the 
provisions  of  an  act  "concerning  a  seminary  of  learning  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Michigan,"  approved  May  20,  1826,  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States  is  authorized  to  set  apart  and  reserve 
from  salr  a  quantity  of  land,  not  exceeding  two  entire  townships, 
for  the  use  arid  support  of  a  University  unt/iin  the  territory  aforesaid, 
and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatsoever. 

By  a  further  act  of  Congress,  approved  June  23,  1*556,  **  supple- 
mentary to  the  act  entitled  *  an  act  to  establish  the  northern  boundary 
fine  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  to  provide  for  the  admission  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  into  the  Union,  on  certain  conditions,'"  it  is  pro- 
vided in  section  second,  "that  the  seventy-two  (72)  secLions  of  land 
set  apart  and  reserved  for  the  use  and  support  of  a  University,  are 
granted  and  conveyed  to  the  State,  to  be  appropriated  solely  to  the  use 
<md  support  of  such  University,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature 
may  prescribe." 

The  acceptance  or  rejection  of  this  donation,  under  the  restriction 
specified  in  the  grant,  was  submitted  proposition  ally  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Michigan,  and  by  them  was  accepted;  thus,  by  the  terms  of 
the  act,  making  it  •*  obligatory  upon  the  United  States." 

Sixth.  The  inhabitants  of  Berrien  county  hive  no  just  cause  of 
complaint,  under  the  present  organization  of  the  educational  system 
of  the  St^te. 

From  the  **  abstract  of  school  returns,"  accompanying  the  report 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  it  appears  that  out  of 
1,278  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  1,167 
have  attended  school  four  months  on  an  average,  in  the  year.  The 
amount  of  money  received  from  the  treasurer  and  inspectors  of  school 
districts  in  the  county,  is  t683  92;  amounting  to  a  little  more  than 
forty-nine  cents  for  each  scholar,  for  the  attendance  on  school  one- 
third  of  the  year,  or  about  twelve  and  one-fourth  cents  per  month. 

To  estimate  the  cheapness  dnd  universality  of  the  educational  ad- 
vantages  enjoyed  by  this  county,  your  committee  would  institute  a 
comparison  between  it  and  the  county  least  favored  in  both  these  par* 
tieulars,  to  wit:  the  county  of  Michilimackinac. 
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The  whole  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eight- 
een years,  in  this  county,  is  one  hundred  and  four,  (104)  as  stated  in 
the  *•  abstract  of  school  returns,"  although  undoubtedly  under-esti- 
mated. 

Of  this  number  but  eighteen  have  attended  school,  and  that  too» 
on  an  average  of  only  three  months  in  the  year. 

The  amount  of  money  received  from  the  treasurer  and  inspeciora 
is  thirty-five  dollars  ($36)  as  stated  in  the  *' abstract,"  manifesting 
that  the  county  of  Michilimackinac  pays  an  average  of  two  dollars 
(t2)  per  quarter  of  a  year  for  every  child  attending  school,  or  about 
siaety-six  cents  per  month,  which  is  more  than  quintuple  the  price  paid 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Berrien  county  for  the  same  amount  of  instruc- 
tion. 

1b  addition  to  this,  the  subjects  of  instruction  as  compared  with 
the  total  number  of  children  in  the  last  mentioned  county,  are  more 
immerouo  than  the  like  subjects  compared  with  the  total  number  of 
children  in  Michilimackinac  county,  in  the  ratio  of  six  to  one.  So 
that  the  educational  advantages  of  (he  former,  compared  with  the 
like  advantages  of  the  latter,  are,  in  reference  to  the  price  of  instruc- 
tion, five-fold,  and  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  instruction,  six-fold. 

Your  committee  have  set  forth  thus  at  large  the  reasons  of  their 
adverse  report,  not  so  much  wiih  a  view  to  satisfy  the  petitioners  as 
to  afford  the  House  an  opportunity,  by  endorsing  their  opinions,  of 
yiadicating  the  sacredness  of  the  trust  committed  to  their  keeping, 
and  of  cherishing  the  high  purposes  for  which  that  trust  was  crea- 
ted. 

In  one  word,  your  committee  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that 
the  object  sought  by  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  is  unnecessary, 
unprecedented  and  unconstitutional;  that  there  is  no  wisdom  in  the 
change  desired,  and  no  power  in  the  Legislature  or  the  people  to- 
comply  with  their  wishes;  and  that,  under  this  state  of  facts,  no  leg- 
islative action  is  either  necessary  or  practicable. 

The  committee  on  education  also  reported,  that  tlie  school  law 
•was  still  liable  to  many  objections,  yet  they  were  of  opinion  that  it. 
•was  preferable  to  submit  to  temporary  difficulties  rather  than  to  le- 
gislate anew  upon  a  subject  in  which  a  permanent  and  settled  2>oHcy  is 
as  much  to  be  consulted  as  correctness  of  principle  and  propriety 
of  detail;  that  the  only  change  which  appeared  to  be  called  for  under 
this  view,  was  in  the  basis  of  classification  when  parity  of  age,  and  not 
advahcement  in  knowledge,  had  been  unfortunately  adopted.  T<^ 
remedy  this  evil  a  bill  was  reported. 

On  the  12th  of  March  an  act  was  approved  providing  for  the  more 
fiutbfol  oollection  of  fines  and  penalties,  which  were  appropriated  by 
the  constitution  to  the  township  libraries.  Grand  Rapids  academy^ 
was  incorporated.     An  act  was  approved  March  9th,  requiring  mo- 
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«aeyb  piid  into  any  township,  village  or  city  treasury  under  the  pro- 
yisions  of  an  act  approved  Febuary  17,  1842,  where  there  was  no 
township,  city  or  village  poor  recognized,  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
purchase  of  libraries.  By  an  act  approved  February  28,  the  Uni- 
versity fund  was  relieved  from  the  payment  of  interesl  on  an  amount 
•of  bonds  loaned  from  the  State  by  the  passage  of  a  law  authorizing 
the  receipt  of  obligations  of  the  State  in  payment  of  University  lands, 
oiot  to  exceed  I;  100,000. 

On  the  11th  of  March,  another  act  was  passed  for  the  relief  of 
this  institution,  providing  that  upon  the  Begents  conveying  to  the 
49tate  by  deed  their  mterest  in  the  lot  of  ground  and  building  in  De- 
troit known  as  the  female  seminary,  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  shonkl 
•credit  the  Regents  with  $8,095,  as  so  much  money  paid  by  them  on 
the  principal  of  the  University  State  stock,  issued  under  the  act  of 
April  6,  1838.  The  minimum  price  of  the  unsold  unimproved  Uni- 
yersity  lands  was  fixed  at  $12  per  acre,  and  the  same  description  of 
school  lands  at  $5  per  acre.  The  Utica  female  seminary  was  incor- 
porated. During  this  session  an  act  was  passed  providing  for  the  re* 
Tision  and  consolidation  of  the  laws  of  the  State. 


1845. 

J&XTRACT  FROM  GOVERNOR  BARRY's  MESSAGE. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  amount  received  into  the  ti^asury, 
to  the  credit  of  the  common  school  interest  fund,  being  the  revenue 
•of  the  common  school  fund  for  that  year,  was  $20,989  41  and  during 
the  same  period  |;28,076  06  were  distributed  in  accordance  with  ex- 
tstinc^  provisions  of  law  for  support  of  schools. 

The  revenue  of  the  University  fund,  the  last  year,  was  99,703  52. 
In  accordance  witb  the  provisions  of  "an  act  authorizing  the  receipt 
•of  obligations  of  this  State  in  payment  of  University  lands,*'  approved 
February  28,  1844,  and  of  "an  act  for  the  relief  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,''  approved  March  11,  1844;  the  indebtedness  of  theUni- 
Tersity,  on  account  of  the  money  borrowed  for  its  use,  is  reduced  to 
.  M0,787  52.  This  diminution  of  its  debt,  will  greatly  relieve  the 
institution  from  its  previous  embarrassments. 

I  am  not  aware  tnat  any  legislative  action  is  expected  or  required 
at  the  present  session,  essentially  altering  the  system  of  education, 
now  existinfi"  in  the  State.  If  any  change  be  deemed  necessary,  it 
m  beliered  that  it  should  be  restricted  to  &e  management  of  Uie  lands 
d«Toted  to  that  purpose.  The  strictest  accountability  should  be  re- 
quired of  all  in  any  way  intrusted  with  the  sale  of  school  and  Uni- 
▼enity  lands,  or  with  the  investment  of  their  proceeds.     Losses  in 
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some  insunces  have  already  been  sustained*  and  the  utmost  cauUoBi 
should  be  observed  to  prevent  their  recurrence. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  University  is  about  fifty;  and  the 
number  in  its  branches,  though  varying  at  different  periods  of  ih* 
year,  exceeds  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  number  of  children  in  the 
State,  between  the  a^es  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  reported  to  the- 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  is  eighty  thousand  four  hundred 
and  seventy-five;  and  the  number  taught  in  common  schools,  seventy 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven.  The  low  standard  of  thV 
qualification  of  teachers  in  these  primary  institutions,  is  found  to  bt- 
one  of  the  greatest  impediments  to  the  advancement  of  education. 
The  interest,  however,  that  seems  recently  awakened,  and  the  in- 
creased attention  that  is  every  where  paid  to  the  subject  will,  it  is- 
believed,  correct  this  evil. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORT  OP  THX  SUPXRIMTRNDKMT. 

Authority  of  latVr  will  be  required  to  empower  a  district  to  raise  by 
taxation  upon  its  property,  an  amount  of  money  considerably  larger 
than  it  is  now  autbonzed  to  raise  upon  any  occasion. 

Further — No  authority  now  exists  to  enable  a  district  to  lax  itaelj( 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  sum  of  money,  however  small,  to  pur- 
chase some  philosophical  apparatus,  and  other  appliances  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  learning.  A  portion  of  the  tax-payers  in  some  distrieta 
have  expressed  a  wish  that  such  authority  might  be  granted. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  more  general  attention  is  now  being 
paid  to  popular  education  and  to  witness  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
number  of  scholars,  taught  in  the  primary  schools.  It  will  be  seen 
by  adverting  to  the  statistics  of  the  past,  and  present  years,  that  there 
were  reported  last  year,  sixty -six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighteem< 
scholars,  between  the  ages  of  4  and  18  years:  and  that  there  were 
taught  of  these,  in  the  public  schools,  fifty-five  thousand  five  hundred 
and  fifty-five.  And  that,  in  the  present  year,  there  were  reported 
eighty  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  scholars  between  the 
ages  of  4  and  18  years;  and  that  of  these,  seventy  thousand  two^ 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  have  been  taught  in  the  public  schools. 
Besides,  there  has  been,  it  is  believed,  a  proportionate  increase  ia 
the  number  of  pupils  instructed  in  the  various  grades  of  private 
schools. 

The  undersigned  is  happy  to  report,  that  the  township  libraries 
are  generally  considered  eminently  important  and  useful.  The^  are 
rapidly  multiplying.  The  selection  of  books  has  been  very  judicious. 
For  various  valuable  matter,  adapted  to  readers  of  all  ages,  they 
may  be  justly  esteemed  a  rich  treasure.  They  are  an  ample  source 
of  general  knowledge,  and  oi  rational  pleasure  and  amusement  A 
fondness  for  books  is  a  very  great  blessing.  One  who  enjoys  it  is 
rarely  inclined  to  spend  his  leisure  hours  in  the  haunts  of  idleness 
and  foUy— dissipation  and  gambling,  with  all  their  kindred  vices. 
Home,  retirement  and  study,  have  for  him  superior  interests  and  at- 
tractions. Reading  affords  him  topics  of  profitable  thought  and  c<hi* 
versation.     It  exerts  a  salutary  infiuence  on  his  ta^te,  moral  senti- 
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ments  and  manners.  It  enables  many  to  improve  the  arts — to  en- 
large the  circle  of  learning  and  science.  Such  are  happy  and  hon- 
ored while  they  live — and  after  they  have  gone  to  repose,  they  shall 
be  long  and  gratefully  remembered  as  th«  benefactors  of  mankind, 
A  studious  disposition,  like  all  other  propensities,  is  strengthened  by 
indulgence.  A  capacity  for  lofty  achievement,  in  any  department  of 
valuable  science,  is  augmented  by  all  wisely  directed  efforts  of  the 
mind  in  the  investigation  of  truth.  This  is  the  food  of  the  soul,  and 
the  more  it  is  fed  upon,  the  more  its  abundance  and  delicacies  are 
seen  and  enjoyed. 

The  condition  of  the  University  is  sufficiently  communicated  in 
the  reports  of  the  Regents  and  visitors  of  that  noble  institution.  The 
Faculty  continue,  of  course,  to  sustain  their  high  reputation  for  learn- 
ing, instruction  and  faithfiilness. 

The  proficiency  of  the  students,  with  their  exemplary  deportment, 
command  esteem,  and  inspire  a  hope  of  their  future  usefulness  and 
honor. 

The  branches,  exhibit  renewed  evidence  of  their  great  utility  and 
success.  Their  able  and  laborious  teachers,  have  a  strong  hold  on 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  their  patrons  and  of  society. 

Many  cogent  reasons  induce  the  hope  that  the  branches  of  the 
University,  as  circumstances  shall  permit,  may  be  multiplied  and 
fostered. 

RSPORT  OF  &BG1BNTS. 

A  brighter  day  appeared  to  be  dawning  in  the  history  of  the  Uni- 
versity.    The  Regents  say: 

It  affords  the  Board  the  greatest  pleasure,  to  express  the  deep  and 
fi^ratetul  sense  of  obligation  under  which  they  feel  themselves  placed 
by  the  very  efficient  and  opportune  aid  extended  to  them  by  the  last 
Legislature.  For  the  two  previous  years,  it  has  been  their  painful 
task  and  duty,  to  set  forth  the  embarrassments  already  experienced, 
and  yet  further  anticipated,  in  sustaining  the  University  and  its 
branches.  '  Happily,  all  ground  of  fear  and  cause  of  complaint  have 
been  removed  by  the  Legislative  enactments,  during  the  last  session 
of  the  Legislatures  which  have  enabled  the  Board  of  Regents  to  re- 
duce their  permanent  debt,  nearly  forty  thousand  dollars,  and  their 
floating  incidental  debt  one-half.  Nor,  is  it  the  least  gratifying  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  arrangements,  by  which  this  has  been  effected, 
has  operated  as  propitiously  to  the  interests  of  the  State  as  to  the 
Board,  by  putting  the  former  in  possession  of  a  valuable  lot  and  build- 
ing adjacent  to  the  railroad  depot — which,  while  it  furnishes  conven- 
ient offices  for  the  various  functionaries  of  the  government,  affords 
peculiar  advantages  from  its  location,  to  citizens  from  the  interior  of 
the  State  who  have  business  to  tranact  with  them. 

The  fectrg  once  entertained  have  given  place  to  sanguine  kape,  and 
Ihe  Board  take  special  satisfaction,  in  the  assurance,  thus  given  by 
the  Legislature,  that  they  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  success  and  pros- 
parity  of  the  University,  and  are  determined  to  render  it,  what  its 
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ample  resources  are  abundantly  capable  of  making  it,  an  ornament, 
■B  well  as  a  blessing,  to  the  Btate. 

The  nunber  of  students  in  the  Universitj  has  increased  during  the 
past  year,  so  much  as  to  bring  into  requisition  the  whole  of  the  dor- 
mitories in  the  large  and  commodious  building  erected  for  their  use, 
which  now,  is  insufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  all.  An  exten- 
aioQ  of  these  edifices  for  this  purpose,  and  the  erection  of  a  chemical 
libraiy,  will  very  f-hortly  become  necessary. 

The  entire  clas.^es,  commonly  organized  in  collegiate  institutions, 
are  now  formed,  and  making  progress  in  their  studies  in  the  Univer- 
Mtj.  During  the  coming  year,  the  first  class  will  be  graduated, 
which  from  past  examinations,  may  be  confidently  anticipated,  will 
prove  the  first  fruits  and  pledge  of  yet  greater  numbers  of  the  youth 
«f  our  State,  to  be  introduced  to  the  different  professions,  through  the 
inalrumentality  of  the  University. 

The  services  of  a  gentleman  having  been  secured  for  a  season,  with- 
out expense  to  the  Soard,  in  the  professorship  of  chemistry,  so  as  to 
meet  the  reaeoaable  expectations  and  demands  of  the  class  to  be 
^iraduated,  and  leave  the  professorship  open  for  the  appointment  of  a 
permanent  professor  when  the  funds  of  the  institution  will  justify  it, 
and  the  number  of  the  students  render  it  necessary. 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  finance,  with  its  appended  docu- 
ments, shows  the  amount  by  which  the  permanent  debt  has  been  re- 
duced to  be  939,212  48.  The  dis()ursement$  of  the  Board,  duripg 
the  past  year,  will  be  seen  in  the  documents  of  the  finance  committee 
hereto  appended,  to  have  been  less  than  the  receipts,  and  to  have  ex- 
tinguishea  about  one-half  of  the  incidental  debt  of  last  year,  thus 
affording  hope,  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  present  year,  the  Board 
will  be  able  to  meet  all  its  outstanding  liabilities,  after  paying  the  cur- 
rent expenses. 

The  ExxcuTivs  Committee  of  the  board,  gives  an  assurance  of 
Hie  fidelity  of  the  professors  and  the  progress  of  the  students.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Thompson  had  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Andrew  Ten  Brook.  The  preparatory  department  was  discontinued, 
and  a  tutor  of  languages  appointed.  Silas  H.  Douglass  was  also 
appointed  assistant  to  the  professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

The  report  of  the  Faculty  announced  the  aggregate  number  of 
students  to  be  fifty-two,  and  suggested  to  the  Regents  that  their  rep- 
resentatives, in  the  form  of  a  visiting  committee,  should  attend  at  all 
examinations. 

The  committee  reported  the  number  of  students  in  attendance  at 
the  branches,  to  be  138.  The  Academy  at  Romeo  had  been 
made  a  branch,  and  the  branch  at  Monroe  had  been  revived  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Mayhew,  but  without  the  aid  of  an  appropria- 
tion. 
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The  Board  of  V I8etor8  appointed  by  the  SuperinteiideQU  cooaiit- 
ing  of  the  followiDg  gentlemen,  Rev.  Chauncey  W.  Fitch,  Rev.  Aa- 
drew  Ten  Brook,  C.  N.  Ormsby,  Esq.,  and  Br.  Samuel  Denton,  had 
attended  the  examinations  and  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  the  re- 
sults they  had  witnessed.  They  remark  that  the  State  has  reaaonto 
be  more  than  satisfied  with  the  ^delity  with  which  the  professors  had 
attended  to  the  duties  of  their  own  appointments,  and  the  general 
interests  of  the  University. 

The  public  buildings  were  found  in  excellent  order — especially 
that  which  was  appropriated  to  the  students.  The  library  was  weB 
kept  and  in  good  preservation.  The  cabinet  of  natural  hiatory  was 
likewise  in  a  perfect  state.  The  public  grounds  were  under  cultiva- 
tion, preparatory  to  further  improvements.  There  was  a  deficieaoy 
in  philosophical  apparatus,  which  ^e  visitors  recommended  ahonld 
be  supplied.  They  remark  further,  that  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  last  Legislature,  were  designed  to  benefit  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion; that  they  were  wisely  planned  for  the  purpose,  and  secured  the 
objects  to  the  full  extent  that  was  soaght.  They  conclude  by  say- 
ing, t\?at  "greatly  to  the  relief  of  the  Regents  and  the  jc*y  of  those 
who  wish  well  to  the  rising  generation,  the  legislation  of  the  last 
winter,  without  taxing  the  State,  saved  the  Usiversitt  from  bein^ 
closed — enabled  it  to  go  on  with  fair  prospects  of  ultimate  succetSt 
and  to  liquidate,  in  a  few  months,  $30,000  of  its  debt.  The  hop« 
may  now  be  reasonably  indulged,  that  the  action  of  the  Legislature, 
for  some  time  to  come  will  be  favorable,  and  that  a  few  more  years 
of  that  prudent  and  liberal  spirit,  which  devised  and  matured  ths 
measures  of  laat  winter,  will  accomplish  most  of  those  objects  which 
the  founders  of  the  institution  contemplated,  the  best  interests  of  ed- 
ucation demand,  and  the  Regents  have  been  laboring  to  effect" 

LIBKARISS. 

The  committee  on  education,  through  Hon.  Andrew  Hakvik,  their 
chairman,  reported  that  they  had  had  under  consideration,  a  petition 
praying  an  alteration  of  the  primary  school  laws,  so  that  the  assess- 
ment, levy  and  collection  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
township  libraries  might  be  optional  with  the  qualified  electors.  They 
did  not  think  expedient  to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  bs- 
cause. 
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1.  The  school  law  of  1843,  liad,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
not  been  in  operation  a  length  of  thne  8uffi<nent  to  test  its  merits,  and 
tlie  provisions  of  the  law  were  believed  to  be  well  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  State. 

2.  While  the  township  libraries  are  intended  for  the  use  of  all  the 
mhabttaiits  of  the  township,  there  could  be  no  donbt  bat  that  the 
youth  who  have  not  reached  the  a^  of  qualified  electors,  would,  far 
the  most  part,  avail  themselves  of  and  derive  the  principal  benefit 
from  these  libraries,  and  the  exclusion  of  that  portion  of  tne  inhabit- 
ants from  any  voice  in  the  establishment  of  Uiese  libraries,  seemed 
msjust 

3.  The  committee  were  aware  of  the  general  truth,  that  mentd 
mdolence,  and  arelnctance  to  the  aequisitton  of  knowledge,  are  in- 
herent vices  of  the  human  mmd;  and  therefore  Xhej  were  of  opia* 
ion  that  all  proper  means,  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  our  institu- 
tions, should  be  devised  and  adcMpted,  to  stimulate  the  public  mind 
to  rational  exertion,  and  to  Aimish  means  for  the  action  of  that  stim- 
ulated mental  exertion,  and  this  opinion  was  the  more  strengthened 
by  the  reflection  (hat  as  public  opinion  is  the  only  basis  of  our  gov- 
ernment, in  proportion  as  public  opinion  was  infofmed  and  enlighten- 
ed, would  the  government  become  more  stable  and  respectable. 

4.  The  amount  required  for  the  libraries  was  utterly  insignificant, 
compared  with  the  vast  general  benefit  which  would  flow  from  their 
establishment. 

The  question  of  conferring  upon  incorporated  literary  insdtutuma 

tfie  powers  of  conferring  degvees,  was  again  presented  to  the  oooaid* 

oration  of  the  Legislature,  and  Mr.  Harvik  made  a  report  in  relation 

tb««to. 

The  oommittee  on  education  have  bad  under  oon8ideratk>n  a  pac- 
tion of  the  Tnisteea  of  the  Kalamasoo  Uterary  Institute,  praying 
that  their  charter  may  be  so  amended  aa  to  give  them  the  power  S 
eonferring  the  honors  and  degrees,  usually  eonferred  by  eoUegiate 
inatitations,  on  such  students  as  may  have  completed  tne  ordinary 
ooorse  of  studies  in  that  institution,  and  have  instructed  me  to  report, 
flial^  in  thie  opfauon  of  jonr  oommittee,  the  useftilness  and  reputation 
of  a  seminary  of  leanimg,  depend  <a  ike  exeeUeaca  of  the  syateM 
of  instruction  adopted  aim  pursued  therein,  and  not  on  any  power 
possessed  by  the  managers  thereof,  of  conferring  empty  decrees 
and  diplomas.  If  a  young  man  has  undergone  a  mental  discipline 
wkich  has  aroused  his  inteuect,  fortified  his  virtue,  stored  his  nien»- 
017  with  useful  knowledge^  and  induced  habits  of  application  and 
thought^  he  will  enter  the  world  with  a  certainty  of  attaining,  in  due 
time,  to  a  respectable  position  among  his  fbllow  men,  and  this  without 
the  aid  of  a  parchment  eertifioate,  and  an  idle  "A.  B.*'  or  "A.  M." 
attached  to  his  name.  The  institution  where  such  a  discipline  pre- 
Tails  will  not  depend  for  patronage 'and  success  on  its  power  of  con- 
ferring literary  decrees  and  honors,  but  on  the  recognized  excellenet 
9i  its  system.  When  the  trustees  of  an  mstitution  of  learning  ask 
17 
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for,  and  urge  the  necesaity  of  receinB^,  the  power  of  confeniag  de- 
grees, ''  to  enable  them  to  adapt  the  mstituUon  to  the  preseat  time 
and  circumstances,  to  carry  out  its  original  design,  and  to  promote  the 
interests  of  education  generally/'  a  suspicion  is  engendered  that  the 
tmstees  are  laborii^  under  a  Blight  miaa{qpiehenaion  of  the  true  ob- 
jects and  aims  of,  and  (he  mt^mal  economy  adapted  to,  such  an  in- 
stitution. Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  tms  power  should  be 
exercised  by  those  mstitutions  alone,  which,  by  the  possession  and 
control  of  ample  means,  the  employment  of  distinguished  and  well 
known  professors,  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  wide  spread  and  deserved 
reputation,  will  afford  a  guarantee  against  the  abuse  of  the  power. 
Experience  teaches  us  that  colleffes  in  some  of  the  States  have  been 
80  reckless  and  indiscreet  in  conferring  honors  on  unworthy  subjeota, 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  encounter  an  A.  B.  or  an  A.  M.  incapable 
of  construing  and  translating  his  own  diploma.  Though  your  com- 
mittee apprehend  no  such  foolish  consequences  from  grantbg  the 
prayer  ol  this  petition,  yet,  they  think  that  great  caution  ahouM  be 
used,  lest  the  standard  of  education  be  lowered.  Former  legisla- 
tures hare  been  laudably  careful  in  bestowing  this  power  on  char^' 
tered  schods,  and  the  only  two  instancy  in  which  it  has  been  ex* 
tended,  are  so  guarded  and  restricted,  that  the  clause  is  little  better 
than  a  dead  letter  in  the  acts  of  incorporation.  But  your  committee 
doubt  the  policy  of  conferring  these  d^ees  at  all.  They  are  in- 
consistent with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  a  vestige  of  the 
aristocratical  distinctions  of  monarchical  Europe.  The  hope  of  at- 
iatnmg  them  is  a  motive  addressed  not  to  the  reason  or  generous 
cttulation  of  youth,  bat  merely  to  their  vanity.  Intellect,  morality 
and  knowledge,  confer  a  patent  in 'their  possessor  universally  recog- 
nized and  respected — a  patent  which  scnools  can  neither  give  nor 
take  away.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  our  nation's  annals,  that 
while  a  majority  of  those  great  and  good  men,  whose  names  are 
idmtified  with  the  national  glory,  were  ardent  and  untiriDg  devoleea 
al  the  shrine  of  knowledge,  still  they  never  attained  Uie  distinoliott 
of  an  academical  degree 

Hr.  Cabtsb,  from  the  committee  to  whom  the  subject  was  refer- 
red, reported  against  a  bill  to  incorporate  aeminaries  of  learning,  on 
theground,  mainly,  tha^all^meniZ  iaeorporalKNi  laws  were  uaooastU 
tntional. 

During  the  year,  an  act  was  passed  iacorporatbg  Ann  Arbor  Fe- 
male Seminary;  the  liicbigan  Central  College^  at  Spring  Arinir;  die 
sharter  of  the  Wesleyan  Seminary  amended,  and  Che  Ypsilanti  Sem- 
inary incorporated;  a  further  lu^t  fox  the  relief  of  purchasers  of  XToi- 
versity  and  school  lands.  Misses  Clerks'  school,  a(  Ann  Arbor,  was 
incorporated. 

An  act  was  passed  relative  to  primary  schools,  providing  for  the 
evganisation  of  districts;  and  thai  wheneveraay  school  distriet  shefold 
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be  i^kTge  as  tocontata  move  than  one  hundted  aclralars,  bttweea 

fout  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  district  might  raise  a  snm  of  mo* 
uey  from  (he  taxable  property,  for.  leasing  and  purchasing  a  site  and 
bmldiag  a  school  hoose,  nol  to  exceed  in  any  one  ye9LT,/our  ddU»$ 
%  scholar.  It  enacted  that  in  no  cast  should  the  school  house  be  con- 
nected with  any  other  building;  and  further  provided  that  a  major* 
ily  of  two^thirds  of  the  voters  voting  at  a  sehool  district  meeting, 
called  for  that  purpose,  should  vote  for  such  tax.  It  gave  power  to 
tlie  inspectors,  annually  to  appoint  a  librarinn;  and  took  the  chaig6 
«f  the  library  from  the  township  olerk,  as  provided  by  a  prior  law. 

Ira  Mayhew,  of  Monroe,  was  nominated  and  confirmed  as  Super- 
iiUendent  of  Pablio  Instruction. 


srraACT  ntOM  gov.  fblob's  wisitn  musaub. 

The  subject  of  common  schools  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
one  of  vital  intereat  in  every  fVee  government.  The  liberal  reser- 
vation by  the  general  government  of  section  sixteen  in  each  of  the 
townships  of  the  State,  for  that  purpose,  has  enabled  us  to  secure  a 
fond  that  will  do  much  in  support  of  our  common  schools,  and  for 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  youth  of  the  State.  The  re- 
port of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  will  give  the  ne- 
cessary information  on  t!ie  important  subjects  coming  within  his 
snpervisioa.  The  whole  number  of  scholars  that  have  attended  the 
common  schools  during  the  past  year,  is  75,770.  Of  these,  69,253 
are  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  yeara,  2,289  under  four 
years,  and  4,2-28  over  eighteen  years.  There  are  also  in  the  State 
20,752  persons  between  the  ages  pf  four  and  eighteen  years,  who 
have  not  attended  the  common  schools;  the  whole  number  of  children 
between  four  and  eighteen,  being  90,006.  The  amount  of  school 
interest  money  distributed  in  the  last  year,  for  the  support  of  the 
schools,  was  |22,U8. 

A  provfsfori  having  been  made  by  Congress,  May  iO,  1826,  by 
wlitch  the  State  wns  authorized,  when  the  school  section  in  a  town- 
aliip  was  fractional  merely,  or  entirely  wanting,  to  select  other  lands 
to  supply  the  deficiency,  the  State  geologist  was,  by  act  of  March  1, 
1845,  authorized  and  required  to  ascertain  the  quantity  thus  defi- 
cient, and  to  report  the  same  to  the  Legislature,  at  the  present  ses* 
sion.  This  dutv  has  been  performed  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
Geologist,  and  the  result  will  be  repot^d  to  you  by  the  Topographer, 
to  whose  charge,  since  the  death  of  the  Geologist,  the  documents 
relating  to  the  same  were  committed.  These  returns  contain  maps, 
and  complete  descripdons  of  all  the  fractional  sections  of  common 
school  lands  in  the  lower  peninsula,  and  of  lands  which  have  been 
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located  to  supply  sQch  deiiciencj.  The  quoDl^  of  kiid  to  yMA 
the  8tate  is  entitled,  for  sttch  deficiency  in  the  lower  peninsala,  m 
20,729.68  acres.  This,  added  to  the  quantity  of  entire  sectioos  ia 
the  several  townships,  and  also  of  the  fractional  sections,  gives  tat 
the  whole  an>oant  of  school  lands  in  the  lower  peninsula,  759,518.60 
acres.  The  quantity  of  school  lands  in  the  upper  peninsula  is  ead* 
mated  at  380,461.31  acres.  The  whole  number  of  acres  6f  school 
lands  in  the  State,  is  1,140,000.  The  minimum  value  of  these  lands, 
aa  fixed  by  law,  would  be  $5,700,000,  yielding  an  annual  interest^ 
at  seven  per  cent.,  of  ^399,000.  A  sale  of  all  these  lands,  at  the 
present  minimum  price  of  five  dollars  per  acre,  is  certainly  not  at 
present  anticipated,  and  may  not  take  place  ibr  many  years;  yet  the 
statement  exhibits  a  noble  fund,  from  which  the  amount  actuaUj 
realized  is  now  very  considerable,  and  must  continue  greatly  to  in- 
crease. 

A  wise  provision  of  the  school  law,  in  connection  with  a  require 
ment  of  the  constitution,  designed  to  promote  the  same  object,  haa 
laid  the  foundation  for  valuable  township  and  district  school  librarie«i 
and  during  the  past  year  many  such  libraries  have  been  established. 
A  more  effectoal  method  of  fostering  %  taste  for  reading,  and  a  thirst 
for  knowledge,  and  of  diffusing  intelligence  and  enlir^^  viewa  of 
morals  and  patriotism,  could  scarcely  be  devised.  Their  influenoe 
is  at  the  fire-side,  and  in  silence,  yet  it  is  an  influence  that  will  do 
much  to  elevnte  the  people  of  Michigan. 

Our  State  University,  although  it  has  been  in  actual  operation  leaa 
than  five  years^  has  already  given  promise  of  great  usefulness,  and 
assumed  a  rank  as  a  literary  mstitution,  of  which  Michigan  may  well 
be  proud.  There  are  now  connected  with  the  University,  seventy 
students.  The  ability  of  its  professors,  the  extensive  library  and 
cabinets,  and  the  liberal  principles  upon  which  it  is  conducted,  are 
constantly  attracting  students  to  its  halls.  The  fact  that  no  toitioa 
fee  is  charged  to  any  resident  of  the  State, opens  its  door  to  ^11,  and 
makes  knowledge  literally  free. 

The  University  fund,  at  an  early  day  of  its  existence,  became  in- 
debted to  the  State  for  loan  of  $100,000,  and  the  interest  of  this  debt 
has  been  liquidated  from  the  interest  received  annually  on  the  fund. 
The  acts  of  the  Legislature,  approved  February  28, 1844,  and  Marok 
11,  1844.  authoriaed  the  State  Treasurer  to  receive  certain  proparty 
and  State  warrants  belonging  to  the  University  fund,  and  to  credit 
the  same  on  this  loan,  and  also  anthorized  the  sale  of  University  lands 
for  internal  improvement  warrants,  which  were  to  be  paid  into  the 
State  treasury,  and  credited  in  like  manner.  The  effect  of  thasa 
provisions  have  been  materially  to  aid  in  relieving  the  fund  from  ita 
embarrassments.  The  amount  received  by  the  State,  under  these 
provisions,  and  credited  to  the  University  fund,  is  $56,774  14,  leav- 
ing due  to  tha  State  from  that  fund,  for  principle.  $43,225  86.  The 
amount  received  on  this  fund  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  for  intemt 
on  account  of  lands  sold,  and  on  loans,  was  $9,724  74.  Deducting 
from  this  sum  the  interest  due  the  State  on  the  loan  before  men- 
tioned, above  the  interest  allowed  on  warrants  paid  in,  the  avaitaUe 
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for  the  pa«»  jmt  U  found  to  be  $6,138  3d»  while  in  1843,  it 
was  bnt  Utile  over  ti»100.  The  anbaiTMnnent  of  the  fund  has 
oeoaeioned  a  withdrawal  of  peeuniarj  aid  from  most  of  the  branehea 
ft  the  Unireroitj.  Six  of  these  braoohes  hare  been  cootiiiited  in 
opaKation,  three  cf  which  are  snppoited  entirely  by  the  arails  of  pii* 
▼ate  tuition;  to  each  of  the  others*  the  aam  of  #200  has  been  allowed 
during  the  year.  The  namber  of  students  in  these  branches,  and 
m  Ibe  preparatiMry  depairtoent  of  the  UniFersity,  is  396.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  returnuig  prosperity  may  again  enable  the  Regents  to 
aSofd  them  such  aid  as  neoessity  and  good  poliey  shall  demand. 

REPORT  or  SUPBRINTKKDKmr. 

The  Saperintendent  embraces  in  his  report  the  following  subjects: 
the  duty  of  States  in  relation  to  education;  the  conditiou  of  the  pub* 
lie  aehools,  visitation  of  schools^  libraries,  school  houses,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  University  and  its  branches;  the  system  of  public  schools^ 
proposed  modifications  of  the  school  law,  teachers'  assooiations,  ie* 
male  influence,  and  other  subjects  of  interest  and  practical  impor- 
tance. 

His  appr^iation  of  the  important  duty  devolved  upon  the  State» 
ht  the  work  of  education,  is  manifested  in  the  following  extract  from 
hifi  report: 

The  education  of  children  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  station  and 
ealling  is  generally  conceived  a  branch  of  parental  duty  of  very  great 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  State,    ^ucatum^  (as  here  used,) 
impliM  every  preparation  that  is  made  in  yoiUh  for  afterlife.    This 
parental  duty  is  strongly  tnd  persuasively  inculcated  by  writers  on  na- 
tional law.    Save  Kent,  '<a  parent  who  sends  his  son  mto  the  world  ^ 
uneduf  ated,  and  without  skill  in  any  art  or  science,  does  a  great  in-  i 
jury  to  mankind,  as  well  as  to  bis  own  family,  lor  he  defrauds  &e  I 
community  of  a  useful  citizen,  and  bequeaths  to  it  a  nuisance.''    Pa-    . 
ley  says,  *'tosend  an  uneducated  child  into  the  world,  is  a  public    ! 
injury,  and  little  better  than  to  turn  a  mad  dog  or  a  wild  beast  into   / 
die  streets.*'     ^lon,  the  great  Athenian  lawgiver,  was  so  deeply   ; 
impressed  with  this  obllgatioD,  that  he  even  excused  the  children  of 
Athens  from  maintaining  their  parents  if  they  had  neglected  to  train 
them  to  some  art  or  profession. 

Enlightened  aod  liberal  minded  individuals  of  every  age  and  na- 
tion have  regarded  it  the  dut^  of  8ti\te  to  provide  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  poor.  Distinguished  exertions  have  been  made 
in  several  parts  of  modern  Europe,  for  the  introduction  of  elementary 
Bstruction  accessible  to  the  young  of  all  classes.  This  has  been  the 
•aae  particularly  in  Denmark,  Prussia,  and  som^  parts  of  Germany 
and  Switzerland.  In  this  branch  of  political  economy,  Scotland 
attained  to  earlv  and  very  honorable  pre-eminence.  More  than  two 
••uttttiea  ago^  tue  Seottish  parllameftt  adopted  aseaauraa  for  settling 
atd  supporting  a.GommoB  aohool  meaeh parish  at  the  expenseof  the 
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Ittided  proprietors.  And  whirt  baa  be^n  the  reaak?  The  aMtok 
are,  as  a  tiatbn,  better  inetrtictod,  and  more  moral  a&d  religious  ia 
tJieir  haUts,  than  any  other  people  in  £«rope«  »•«>••• 
Ghreat  paipa  have  been  taken,  and  uMnifieent  proriakm  has  been 
made,  in  this  country,  todifiuae  the  means  of  knowledge,  and  to  mn^ 
der  elementarj  instruction  aeeesaible  to  all.  The  first  legal  pit)TiH 
ion  for  sustaining  free  public  schools  was  in  1647,  and  Massaehuaettv 
has  the  honor  of  taking  the  lead  in  this  country,  tn  this  great  and  iHae 
policy.  In  die  colonies  of  New  HaTen  and  CoDaecticat,  early  pB»- 
Tision  was  made  lor  the  estabhsbaient  and  maintainaaoe  of  commoB 
schools,  which  were  placed  upon  a  permanent  foundation  a  centurr 
before  the  Revolution.  The  state  of  Connecticut  has,  by  its  consti- 
tution, declared  the  school  fund  to  be  perpetual  and  inviolate.  Or- 
dinaiT  education  is  so  far  enforced,  (and  indeed  was  long  pri<xrto  ^ 
Bevdfution,)  that  if  parents  will  not  teach  their  children  the  elements 
of  knowledge,  by  causing  them  to  read  the  English  tongue  .well,  and 
to  know  the  laws  against  capital  offences,  the  select  men  of  the  town 
are  enjoined  to  take  (Jieir  children  horn  such  oarents,  and  bind  Anm 
o«t  to  proper  masters,  where  they  will  be  educated  to  some  usefiil 
employment,  and  be  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  the  rules  of  arith- 
metic necessary  to  transact  ordinary  business.  This  regulation,  said 
the  late  chief  justice  Reeve,  has  produced  very  astonishing  effects, 
and  to  it  is  to  be  attributed  the  knowledge  of ,  reading  and  writing  so 
universal  among  the  people  of  that  State.  During  the  twenty-seven 
years  in  which  that  distinguished  lawyer  was  in  extensive  practice, 
he  informs  us  he  never  found  but  one  person  in  Connectiont  who  could 
not  read  and  write. 

The  total  number  of  scholars  that  had  attended  common  schools 

during  the  year  was  75,770.    The  number  that  had  not  attended 

sbhool,  20,753.     The  Superintendent  says: 

There  is  one  entire  county  from  which  no  returns  have  been  re- 
ceived. There  are,  also,  in  the  twenty -nine  counties  from  which  re- 
ports have  been  received,  eighteen  entire  towns  that  have  made  no 
report  There  are,  in  addition  to  these,  in  the  three  hundred  and 
ninety  .nine  towns  from  which  reports  have  been  received,  588  dis- 
tricts from  which  reports  have  not  been  received.  This  is,  indeed* 
alarming.  But  what  adds  to  the  darkness  of  the  picture,  there  are 
in  the  2,095  districts  from  which  reports  have  been  received,  4,678 
cluldren  between  the  a^es  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  who  have  not 
attended  amf  school  during  the  year,  and  who  cannot  read,  write  and 
cbher.  This  is  by  no  means  a  favorable  omen>  But  are  there  no 
schools  in  those  townships  and  districts  from  which  no  reports  have 
been  received?  In  many  cases  there  are.  They  are  not,  however^ 
common  schools.  They  are  not  entitled  to  participate  in  the  avdls  of 
the  school  fund.  They  are  private  schools,  or  what  are  ordinarily 
denominated  sdect  schools. 

The  avernge^  length  of  time  sehobn  between  the  ages  of  four  and 

eighteen  yean  hare  attended  sehool,  was  a  fraction  less  than  four 
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HKmtlis.  The  avemgf  ifKget  pc^vitmth'paM  male  teacbers  in  the 
SUte,  #11  d8.  The  average  monthly  wages  paid  female  teachers^ 
exdofliTe  of  bdard.  $6  94.    The  Supavinteiideiit  renarJu: 

For  snch  compensation  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  high 
degree  of  literary  atuinment,  ooupled  tvith  professtonai  skill,  wod4 
be  called  into  service.  The  wages  and  qoalifications  of  teachers 
must  be  proportional.  The  payment  of  high  salaries  to  inferior 
teaehers  will  not  insm^  good  schools.  The  tendency,  however*  of 
myin^  higher  wages  will  be  to  direct  the  attention  of  a  greater  num^ 
ber  of  persons  to  the  profession  of  teaching.  A  competition  wiR 
thus  be  created,  and  soon  higher  literary  attainments  and  greater 
professional  skill  will  be  bronght  intd  the  service. 

Neither  will  the  payment  of  moderate  or  low  salaries  to  good 
teaehers  necessarily  produce  poor  schools.  It  will  not.  however, 
long  secure  the  services  of  good  teachers.  As  is  the  demand,  so 
will  be  the  supply.  If  a  reasonable  compensation  is  offered  for  the 
services  of  good  teachers,  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  first 
order  of  talent  will  attain  the  requisite  qualifications,  and  cheerfully 
tax  their  best  capabilities  in  the  interesting  though  arduous  duties  of 
this  profession.  He  who  can  teach  a  g(x>d  school  can  engage  with 
proportionate  success  in  other  pursuits.  If  he  is  not  reasonably 
compensated  for  teaching,  he  will  seek  a  more  lucrative  employ- 
ment It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  a  second  or  third  order  of  in- 
tellect is  all  that  is  desirable  to  constitute  a  successful  common  school 
teacher.  This  is  evidently  erroneous.  If  ma^  be  all  that  the  pres- 
ent compensation  will  long  retain  in  the  service.  But  it  is  not^aH 
that  its  importance  claims.  As  is  the  teacher,  so  will  be  the  school. 
And  as  are  our  common  schoolsi  so  w)ll  be  our  future  legislators  and 
statesmen. 

The  total  amount  of  school  money  received  in  the  several  districts, 

as  reported,  was $29,203  33 

Amount  raised  by  tax, 59,931  62 

"         received  from  local  funds, 1,649  58 

"         paid  unqualified  teachers, 5,880  75 

Total, ,»90,775  28 

The  total  amount  for  building  and  repairing  school  housesi  and 
far  the  payment  of  teachers  qualified  and  unqualified,  embracing 
the  public  money,  was  only  one  dollar  a  scholar  for  each  child  be* 
tween  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years.  Four  thousand  four 
hundred  and  ninety-two  children  had  been  taught  in  select  schools, 
at  an  average  of  |2  64  per  quarter,  and  3,013  of  these  were  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen.     The  Superintendent  says: 
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A  simple  ariUunotioal  calcttiatioo,  bMed  upon  these  data,  di<»ws 
that  the  expense  of  teaching  a  given  number  of  scholars  in  select 
sohoolsi  is  more  than  three  tmies  as  much  as  commoo  schools,  em- 
bracing the  aooimtpiid  for  building  and  repairing  school  hovaee. 

In  relation  to  risitationi  the  report  shows  that  the  inspectora  liad 
paid  l»95d  visits  to  the  schools,  deduoting  274  for  the  city  of  De- 
troit    On  this  subject  the  Superintendent  says: 

The  several  district  boards  have  visited  their  schools  a  less  number 
of  times  than  the  inspectors;  the  entire  number  of  visits  being  less 
than  half  the  number  of  schools.  Parents  are  the  natural  'guardians 
and  teachers  of  their  children.  The  work  of  education  cannot  safely 
be  conducted  exclusively  by  delegation.  Indeed,  were  it  #q/e,  it 
would  seem  as  though  parents  who  are  properly  interested  in  the 
education  of  thev  o&pring  would  esteem  it  ^pnvUtge  to  visit  their 
schools  at  least  once  a  month.  But  the  district  officers  have  not^  on 
an  aver^;e,  vbited  them  once  in  eighteen  months!  Frequent  visits 
to  ^he  school  by  insoectors  and  parents,  encourage  both  teacher  and 
scholars.  The  teacher  will  pursue  his  labor  of  Jove  with  a  lighter 
heart,  and  with  increased  devotion,  feeling  that  he  has  the  counte- 
nance and  CO  operation  of  the  parents  of  his  char^.  Children,  too, 
will  be  inspired  to  redouble  their  diligence  in  climbing  the  rugged 
hill  ef  science. 

A  useftil  purpose  was  aecomplished  by  the  Superintendent,  in  di- 
recting bis  efforts  to  apply  to  the  purposes  to  which  they  had 
been  devoted  by  the  constitution  and  laws,  the  moneys  arising  from 
Jmeti  penalHeh  ond/orfeUurM,  ' 

He  addressed  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  the  Attorney  General,  who  re- 
plied that  the  board  of  supervisors  had  no  power  to  remit  fines  im- 
posed by  courts  of  law,  and  that  all  money  collected  or  received  by 
the  county  treasurers,  on  fines,  penalties,  or  forfeiture  of  recogni- 
zances, must  be  paid  to  the  school  inspectors,  and  by  them  invested 
in  a  township  library,  and  also  that  a  neglect  of  the  supervisor  to 
assess  the  half  mill  tax,  rendered  liim  liable  for  neglect  of  official 
duty. 

The  amount  of  money  apportioned  for  this  year,  was  $22, 1 1  b  00. 

Under  the  head  of  *'  examination  of  our  system  of  public  schools," 
the  Superintendent  says: 

Our  system  of  education  possesses  muny  admirable  features.  Any 
child  residing  within  an  organized  district  is  entitled  to  attend  the 
common  school,  whether  his  parents  are  able  to  pay  his  tuition  or 
not  The  law  also  provides  for  supplying  the  children  of  indigent 
parents  with  such  books  as  they  mny  need. 

Our  system  of  township  libraries  is  an  admirable  <me,  and  is  par* 
lieolarly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  townships  with  a  sparse  popolatiOB* 
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it  ifl  enpenor  to  the  dbtriot  systeoi,  ioumkuh  as  it  eB«Wo§  tht 
ti9wii8hip  lo  parchiwe  a  maX^r  number  of  more  valuable  bboka*  to 
which,  Mso,  each  individual  of  the  township  i»  enabled  in  due  time 
to  have  access.  The  principal  impeditnent  to  the  usefulness  of  these 
libraries  lies  in  the  circumstance  that  directors  are  treijuently  remies 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  For  the  manner  m  which  it  is 
thought  this  impediment  may  be  removed,  see  the  sequel  of  this  re- 
port. 

The  total  number  of  volumes  in  all  of  the  township  and  school 
district  libraries  of  the  State  does  not  yet  equal  one-third  of  the. 
number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years. 

Statutory  provision  is  also  made  for  the  estabhshment  of  union 
aohoolsin  cities,  villages  and  densely  settled  townships.  In  this  man- 
ner the  advantages  of  the  common  school/  and  the  highest  order  of 
select  schools  may  be  happily  combined,  without  any  of  the  mischie- 
▼ous  consequences  resultmg  from  an  inviduous  distinotion.  It  ia 
hoped  that  villages  generally  in  which  there  are  two  or  three  dis^ 
tricts,  will  avail  themselves  of  the  provision  of  the  37 th  section  of  the 
school  law. 

Our  University  system,  with  brsnches  in  different  parts  of  the  State, 
18  justly  entitled  to  the  commendation  which  it  has  so  generally  re- 
ceived wherever  it  is  known. 

Our  common  schools,  the  branches  of  the  University,  and  the  pa* 
reat  institution,  are  intimately  connected.  If  properly  conducted*' 
the  success  of  each  will  exert  a  healthful  influence  upon  both  of  ths 
others.  Eaph  should  hold  its  own  appropriate  place  m  our  system  of 
public  instruction,  and  neither  should  attempt  to  do  the  legitimate 
work  of  ainother.  Our  system  will  thus  be  prosperous  and  eflficient. 
Otherwise,  it  will  suffer  in  all  its  departments.  For  example,  if  a 
branch  attempts  to  do  the  appropriate  work  of  the  common  schooL. 
and  opens  wide  its  doors  for  the  reception  of  scholars  in  the  common 
English  branches,  the  common  schools  in  the  vicinity  will  manifestly 
be  weakened,  and  sustain  sensible  loss.  The  branch  itself  will  be  in- 
jured <i8  such,  and  become  a  semi-common  school.  It  will  hence 
prepare  a  less  number  of  students  for  the  University  than  ii  would 
otherwise  be  likely  to  do.  There  seems  to  be  a  deficiency  in  the  su- 
pervision exercised  over  our  schools — particularly  our  common 
schools.  Our  district  officers  have  each  their  particular  work  assign- 
ed them.  The  duties  of  the  moderator  are  not  arduous.  His  office 
is  rather  an  honorary  one  than  otherwise.  The  assessor  is  required 
to  collect  rate-bills  for  teachers'  wages,  for  which  he  is  allowed  his 
regular  per  centage.  The  director  is  charged  with  more  important 
and  responsible  duties  than  either  of  the  other  members  of  the  district 
board.  It  is  his  duty  to  keep  a  record  of  life  proceedings  of  the  dis- 
trict, with  the  consent  of  the  moderator  or  assessor  to  employ  a  leach* 
er,  to  call  district  meetings  under  certain  circumstances,  to  take  the 
oensus,  to  furnish  the  teacher  with  a  copy  of  the  same,  to  make  out 
a  rate  bill,  and  annex  thereto  a  warrant  for  its  collection,  to  provide 
die  necessary  appendages  for  the  school  house,  to  fi^ve  notice  of  the 
aD&nal  meeting,  to  draw  books  from  the  township  hbrary,  and  Hct  as 
18 
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dktriot  ip^nrrian,  to  make  m  amiiial  report,  dbc.,  for  an  of  vbich  1b» 
m  allowed  nothing.  This  seems,  In  many  instances,  to  operate  injtt- 
rkmsly  upon  the  schools,  particulaiiy  Irhen  we  take  into  account  Uiff 
flut  that  the  man  who  is  best  qualified  to  officiate  as  director,  has  fre- 
quentiy  no  personal  Interest  in  the  school.  This  service  is  too  ardu- 
ous to  be  well  performed  gratuitously.  There  are  other  duties  alao^ 
that  the  director  should  perform,  which  will  be  considered  in  part  four 
of  this  report. 

It  18  believed  our  system  of  aehoot  inspectors  might  be  rendered 
more  efficient,  and  at  the  same  time  less  expensive.  At  present,  a 
meeting  of  the  board  is  necessary  to  examine  teachers;  and  indeed, 
to  transact  any  business.  It  takes  time  to  assemble  the  board,  and 
b  also  attended  with  expense.  When  met  for  the  examination  of 
teachers,  generally  the  person  who  is  re^rded  as  the  literary  mem* 
ber  of  the  board,  conducts  the  examination  chiefly.  The  certificate 
18  made  out  and  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  board.  If  their 
action  proves  to  be  unwke,  each  member  being  a  minority,  the  re* 

rsibility  is  thrown  upon  the  other  two.     Thus,  one  man  labors, 
e  men  are  paid  for  it;  and  nobody  is  responsible  for  what  they 
do. 

It  is  respectfully  sug^^ested  that  it  would  be  better  to  elect  one  in- 
spector in  each  town,  pay  him  for  what  he  does,  and  hold  him  re- 
sponsible for  it  As  the  board  is  now  constituted,  the  Legislature 
have  regarded  it  necessary  to  limit  the  number  of  meetings  in  a  year 
at  the  expense  of  the  township.  This  limitation  is  thougnt  by  many 
to  operate  injuriously  to  the  mterests  of  schools. 

Complaint  is  made  of  the  general  incorrectness  of  the  reports  of 
the  county  clerks.  Less  time  also  remained  in  which  to  make  out  the 
annual  report  of  the  Superintendent,  than  the  law  allowed  for  coun- 
ty clerks  to  make  out  their  reports,  while  the  labor  of  making  it,  was, 
in  the  opinion  of  that  officer,  not  less  than  thirty  times  as  much  aa 
that  of  the  clerks. , 

The  Superintendent  proposed  various  modifications  of  the  school 
law;  the  two  leading  features  of  which  were  to  iacorporate  into  the 
law  the  establishment  of  common  schools,  to  which  every  child  of  the 
State  should  have  access — and  to  secure  a  more  efficient  supervision 
of  the  schools.  He  estimated  that  there  were  in  the  State,  at  a  mod- 
erate calculation,  15,000  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
eighteen  years,  whose  parents  did  not  reside  in  any  organized  dia* 
tricts,  and  who  were  cut  o£f  from  access  to  the  primary  schools,  and 
suggested,  among  others,  the  following  provisions  of  law: 

In  case  any  district  neglects  to  organise,  or  if  orj^aaiaed,  negleets 
or  refuses  to  open  a  school,  according  to  the  provisums  of  law,  until 
the  10th  day  of  .Hay,  m  any  school  year»  it  snail  be  the  duty  of  the 
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inspector  to  opeR  «  school  in  said  district,  for  three  ibnths  At  leftst^ 
•DdloDffer  at  nis  discretion;  to  rent  or  provide  a  roqi,  in  ease  tlMi 
district  has  not  a  school  house;  to  take  tne  census,  ancdischarge  aU 
the  duties  required  by  law  of  the  district  board,  and  aply  the  public 
money  to  which  the  distHct  is  entitled,  towards  defttiji^  the  expense 
ct  the  school.  The  residue  of  the  expense,  which  shM  not  exceed 
fifty  dollars,  any  one  year,  together  with  the  salary  of  le  inspector^ 
while  enffaeed  in  tlie  discharge  of  the  legitimate  duties  di  the  diitriel 
board,  shall  be  assessed  by  the  supervisor  upon  the  taxate  property 
of  the  diflirict,  to  be  collected  in  tne  same  manner,  and  tt  tne  same 
aompensatbn  as  other  taxesi  and  to  be  drawn  on  the  c^er  of  the 
instructor;  Provided,  That  no  school  district  shall  contai  less  (han 
fifteen  chiKiren  within  the  1^!  ages,  unless  the  territory  >f  the  dis* 
trict  shall  embrace  nine  sections,  or  its  equivalent;  AndprotkM  aliOy 
That  no  district  shall  contain  less  than  twenty-five  childnn  vithin 
the  legal  ages,  unless  the  territory  of  the  district  shall  embrsee  four 
sections,  or  its  equivalent. 

At  the  next  annual  township  meeting,  and  annually  thereafter  one 
school  inspector  shall  b^  elected  in  each  township  of  the  State, who> 
shall  discharge  all  the  duties  hitherto  devolving  upon  the  boaid  of 
school  inspectors. 

The  school  inspectors  of  every  county  shall  meet  at  the  office  of 
the  county  clerk  the  third  Monday  in  April,  and  elect,  by  ballot,  one 
of  their  number  as  president  of  the  board.  They  shall  also  eled  a 
vice  president  and  corresponding  secretary.  The  county  clerk  stall 
be  ex-ijfieio  recording  seoretary  of  the  county  board  of  school  in- 
spectors. *  *  •  •  ♦ 

Directors  shall  be  allowed  a  day  for  their  services.  Their  ac- 
count shall  be  audited  at  the  annual  district  meeting,  and  paid  on  the 
presentation  of  acertiBcate  from  the  school  inspector  signifying  that 
they  have  discharged  their  duty  and  made  their  report  according  to 
law. 

Inspectors  ahall  be  entitled  to  a  compensation  of  a  day,  for 
their  services.  Their  account  shall  be  audited  by  the  township 
board)  and  paid  on  the  presentation  of  a  certificate  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  rublic  Instruction,  signifying  that  they  have  discharged 
their  duty,  and  made  their  report  according  to  law.    •      ♦      •     • 

The  provision  of  the  78th  section  of  the  school  law  operates  inju- 
riously upon  the  interests  of  weak  districts  in  many  instances;  and 
the  propriety  of  its  repeal  is  respectluUy  suggested.  The  statutes 
define  the  word  "montn"  to  mean  a  calendar  month,  which,  exclu- 
sireof  Sundays,  is  twenty- six  days,  or  four  and  one-third  weeks.  In 
xDAny  parts  of  the  State,  four  weeks  are,  by  common  consent,  oon- 
siderea  a  school  month'.  I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  defining^ 
a  school  month  to  signify  four  weeks,  and  allow  the  teacher  to  dismiss^ 
school  Saturday  afternoon,  without  losing  time.  This  would  be 
merely  lending  the  sanctions  pf  law  to  a  time  honored  usage.  A 
quarter,  or  three  months,  in  a  common  school,  would  still  be  one 
-week  more  than  according  to  common  usage  it  now  is  in  our  higher 
institittions  of  learning. 
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The  foUowtg  suggestion  wiis  made  to  the  Bupeiintendent  by  a 

koard  of  sehol  inspectors,  relating  to  Libraries  in  fractional  dlia- 

Aatriets: 

'*Tbe  lawippears  to  be  deiieient  ia  regard  to  fraotional  distrtcti^ 
there  Wng  o  way  for  such  distcicte  to  obtain  their  books.  It  shoaUL 
be  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  to  attach  fractional  distriets  to  rhole 
dto^ts,  wJsn  necessary,  for  library  purposes/'  I  think  the  change 
sng^sted  ^ould  render  the  31st section  of  the  school  law  more  sim- 
ple and  eqiitabie.  One  part  of  a  fractional  district  is  frequently  sit- 
Bated  in  atownship  possessing  a  library,  while  the  other  part  is  in  « 
township  jossessing  no  library.  Each  part  of  fractional  districts 
might  beitteched  to  an  adjacent  whole  district^  in  the  same  town, 
.for  librar;  purposes;  and  the  director  of  the  whole  district  might  be 
authorizdl  to  draw  from  the  township  library  the  equitable  proportioa 
•of  bo^ksfor  his  own  district,  and  the  fraction  attache^  thereto.  la 
<ase  «f  joint  districts,  teachers  are  sometimes  rejected  by  the  inspec- 
tors <f  ane  town  in  which  a  district  is  in  part  situated,  and  subse- 
qaealy  certified  hy  the  inspectors  of  the  town  in  which  the  other 
^fiart  ^f  the  district  lies.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  the  teacher  should 
receive  his  certificate  from  the  inspectors  of  the  township  to  which 
the  lirector  is  required  by  law  to  make  his  annual  report 

fhe  following  means  of  increasing  the  usefulness  of  the  ]iitblie 

sch)ols  were  suggested  as  among  the  most  important,  viz:  Teacuxbs' 

AflSOCiATioNB — T£Acxi£Rs'  Institctss — au  educational  journal,  and 

ibnale  infiueuce — and  the  organization  of  a  college  of  teachers.    Noa* 

MM*  schools  were  considered  indispensable  to  the  perfection  of  the 

system. 

"TxAOHEfts'  Institctbs,'*  says  Mr.  Mayhew,  "are  teachers' 
associations  with  protracted  sessions.  Where  teachers'  instituteB 
hav«  been  established,  the  teachers  of  a  county  usually  spend  almost 
two  weeks  in  session,  fall  and  spring,  with  a  competent  principal  and 
experienced  board  of  instruction,  employed  by  a  committee  provided 
for  that  purpose.  The  several  branches  of  study  ordinarily  pursued 
in  our  common  schools  are  reviewed;  the  diflferent  methoos  of  in- 
struction ard  modes  of  government  are  discussed,  and  plans  are  laid 
for  concert  of  action.  Lectures  are  generally  deliveitd  before  these 
institutes  by  professional  gentlemen  and  others,  who,  irom  th<ir  de- 
votion to  the  great  work  of  popular  education,  might  appropriately 
be  denominated  common  school  missionaries. 

Teachers'  institutes  are  of  recent  origin.  They  were  first  estab- 
lished in  New  York,  in  1843,  •  *  *  #  ^f  Would  it  not  be 
well  to  encourage  their  establishment  by  legielation?  1  entertain  the 
opinion,  that  if  the  State  has  C'25,000  to  appropriate  annually 
to  the  promotion  of  common  school  education,  it  would  be  produc- 
tire  of  a  greater  good  to  apply  one  or  two  thousand  dollars,  or  even 
Jto  thousand  dollars,  to  assist  in  defraying  the  necessary  expense  of 
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mainiaimiig  teachers'  tnttitiUes  in  tile  dttferen  cmnties,  and  i\te  re*^ 
idne  to  the  support  of  schools,  than  to  apply  tb  Vhok  to  tie  pqrmeat 
oi  unqualified  teachers,  or  eren  to  those  of  oidipiry  ittalitDeBtB.^ 

From  the  suggestions  made  hj  school  iaspeoors,  he  propriety  of 

placing  a  copy  of  the  anaual  leports  of  the  Btperinendent  ioto  the 

hands  of  school  inspectors  and  school  direetor^  was  nhmitted.  - 

REPOBT  OF  THE  REOSmrS, 

The  Board  congratulated  themselves  and  the  frieiis  of  ]itei]^iuna 
and  science  in  our  State,  in  view  of  the  continuedand  increased 
prosperity  of  the  University,  whose  interests  hai^  hea  by  law  con- 
fided to  their  management  They  pay  the  io}x>m^  marked  bat 
merited  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Prof.  Wbitiii|  wlfse  death  had 
but  recently  occurred: 

In  the  death  of  Professor  Whiting,  the  UniveiCy  las  attained  a 
severe  loss.  He  had  been  with  us  from  the  bfinnmg,  ksd  beett 
thorouffhly  acquainted  with  the  history,  cares,  inre&teandc(mditioB 
of  the  University;  participated  with  earnest  and»a^ous  efibrt  in  the 
Board's  desire  to  promote  the  usefulness  of  thestkution;  and  was 
particularly  quahfied  for  his  station,  not  only  btis  classical  attam* 
ments  and  aptness  to  teach,  but  by  his  urbani^^nd  gentleness  of 
manners,  by  his  knowledge  of  character  and  o»r  properties  which 
especially  fitted. him  to  act  the  part  of  a  goverr  an|  counsellor  of 
youth. 

A  fourth  professor  had  been  appohited,  vi»:  thBev.  J.D.  Whedon, 
who  had  accepted  the  appointment,  snd  was  ^chai7iQg  the  dutiea 
of  profefisor  of  logic,  rhetoric  and  the  philsschy  oihistory.  The 
annual  naeetmgs  of  the  Regents  was  fixed  il  iigustnnd  the  report 
of  this  year  was  brought  down  only  to  di|t  eriodiustead  of  De* 
cember.  The  amoimt  of  wamnta  drawn  brthe  ps  year  was  n- 
ported  at  110,162  3a,  leaving  a«  balance  in  the  ^asury  of  over 
•1,000.  .  , 

The  boAfd  of  Tisitors  conaistad  of  the  Mlowmg^ntleiaett,  yii: 

Henry  8mi4§  Andrew  Harvie,  John  R.  Hiley,  Gec^  W.  Wisner, 

and  F.  J.  Littlejohn.    They  say:  i 

In  general  the  affairs  of  theinstitatioBtppear  toJwdl  managed, 
and  their  immediate  guidance  in  competut,  safe  a|ski1l(ul  hwia. 
So  far  ae  oould  be  jmlged,  the  tnstructi^  in  the  v|>us  brancheais 
thorough  and  efficient  The  board  wfe  highly^ased  with  the 
portion  of  the  examinations  witnessed,  ajd  considii^em  very  credi- 
table to  the  students  themseivea,  as  well  as  to  the^stmctors.  In 
the  oonduct  of  the  studies  of  the  seniorff  ear,  esptlly,  the  plan  of 
instmctioa  and  examination  to  a  consiierable,  eat  by  means  of 
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essays  writen  by  aeqlMn  of  the  olau,  baa  been  very  VMoeiukSf 
adopttod^  aid  16  woifa)iof  Btrong  commieadatioii. 

It  ifi  a  subject  of  gr«a  aatiafaetion  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  Uni*- 
versity  is  ^nerilly  md  nanifestly  in  a  flourisbiDg  condition,  the  niua- 
ber  of  studentBanniallj  increasing,  and  every  department  bearing 
evidence  of  coapeteicy,  efficiencv  and  fidelity  in  its  management; 
yet,  the  board  if  viators  cannot  close  tbeir  report  without  once  more 
calling  the*  atteiion  if  the  proper  authorities  to  a  portion  of  the  very 
able  report  of  le  visiors  in  the  year  l&i%  as  contained  in  the  '*joint 
doQiynents"  of  be  legi^ature  for  1843,  page  377,  and  following.  The 
waot  of  additicpd  boildings  for  the  University  is  much  more  atron^y 
felt  at  this  timithm  in  1842.  It  is  only  by  great  exertion,  and  oy 
crowding  the  lonu  to  excess,  that  the  faculty  have  been  able  to  pro- 
iide  for  the  pieent number  of  students  (about  seventy)  during  the 
last  term,  and(i  tb  very  probable,  nay  almost  oertain  event  of  the 
increase  of  ths  nutber,  at  the  beginning  of  the  coming  year,  it  will 
be  necessary  o  refbe  admittance  (at  least  as  residents  of  the  college 
buildiojgi)  toiew  Mners,  an  event  greatly  to  be  deprecated  by  ul 
well-wis^era  b  th^stitution. 

.  Another  vevv  ae^us  evil  resulting  fVom  the  want  of  a  proper  edi- 
f  ee  ia  the  great  iai^r  of  loss  or  irremediable  ii^ry  to  the  very  vain* 
able  spedmens  of^logj  and   botany  of  Michigan,  collected  and 
prepared  at  very  git  expense  to  the  Htate,  by  the  late  and  lamented 
State  Geologist,  DrHoughton.    There  being  no  room  in  which  to 
place  these  valoabl^k^eparationa  in  natural  history,  they  remain  in  a 
state  liable  to  festrMon  by  vermin,  and  in  which,  even  natural  de« 
cay  can  hardy  be  arted.,   It  is  believed  that  more  than  4,000  ao- 
oloffical  sp^inens,  A  many  thousand  specimens  of  plants  remain 
in  Uiis  conditDu,  thealue  of  which  may  very  fairly  be  set  down  aa 
greater  than  he  pr<able  cost  of  a  c/iapel,  which  should  not  only 
contain  the  roms  reinkte  for  the  reeeptioo,  safe  keeping  and  exhi- 
bitidu  of  this  ollectio\  md  the  library  and  cabineU  belonging  to  the 
institudon,  bi  also  catun  the  necessary  recitation  and  lecture  rooms 
for  the  Univsity,  tm  restoring  nearly  one-half  of  the  present 
bmldiag  to^  use  foi^ieh  it  was  intended,  namely,  donmtoriot; 
axid.  renderinjit  capaleof  accommodating  nearly  double  the  pres- 
ent number  ostudenk  A  chemical  laboratory  building,  detached 
from  any  otb,  shouU  aso  be  erected;  its  coat  would t)e  very  small. 
The  soundea^oDOBiy  ipuld  be  conaiiUed  in  the  immediale  erection 
of  these  bailings.  ^ 

An  increasio  a  modeate  extent,  of  the  philosophical  and  astro- 
nomical appj^us  is  gretly  required;  of  &e  latter,  partkulariy, 
»eireM  hardljenough  to  eserve  the  name. 

The  pn>fea»  of  langngea  recently  appomted,  had  not  arrived* 
™  dtttittfere  of  neoesity  diaohaiged,  and  his  place,  so  iar  aa 
poasibl^  BOBplAi  by  the  4her  piofeaaors,  whose  duties,  htm  the 
wnailneas  of  ^  atimber  f  the  fiwmlty  of  the  mstitution,  weie  al- 
ready onerous  ml  severe.  If  the  resouroes  of  the  University  will 
Justify  an  addititi  to  the  mmber  of  professorships,  such  increase  is 
respeetftilly  siig|j^ted--pati€iilarly  m  vefetence  to  greater  attention 
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(9  marronc  and  oiuto»t,  to  hodsun  languaqxs,  and  to  bslues 
umBM9 — ^branches  of  education  more  necessary,  perhaps,  in  tbia 
cauntry  than  in  any  other  countiy  in  tha  world. 

The  system  established  in  almost  every  poUegiate  institution  in  tha 
United  btates,  of  graduating  the  merit  oi  the  senior  class,  and  award* 
ing  colle^te  honors  at  commencement,  seems  to  have  been 
abolished  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  The  board  of  visitons  can* 
not  close  this  report,  without  respectfully  su^gestinff  a  doubt,  as  to 
the  good  results  from  abandoning  the  well  tried  ana  time  honored 
aaode  of  exciting  emulation  amongst  the  students  in  an  iniitutigA 
like  ours.  Perhaps  the  present  system  has  not  had  a  fair  trial,  boi 
one  class  having  as  yet  taken  their  diplomas,  without  a  special  grad* 
nation;  yet  it  is  believed  that  in  the  end  it  will  be  found  wise  to  re* 
store  tbe  old  prder  of  things  in  this  respect. 

For  the  purpose  of  a  inference  to  those  who  may  wish  to  enqdw 
into  the  location  of  the  school  sections  and  the  subject  generally.  It 
ttay  be  stated  that  hi  the  joint  documents  for  this  year  (1849)  a  re* 
port  wiB  be  found  which  comprises  the  following  statements: 

The  registers  of  all  school  lands  in  Michigan. 

The  maps  of  fractional  sections. 

A  tabular  statement  of  the  townships,  with  reference  to  section  six- 
teen. 

A  tabular  statement  of  all  the  available  school  lands  of  the  lower 
peninsula. 

'  A  condensed  and  tabular  statement  of  the  quantity  of  land  the 
State  is  entitled  to,  in  lieu  of  fractional  section  sixteen,  and  for  town- 
ships deficient. 

A  statement  of  the  same  in  detail,  and  also  letters  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Office,  &c,,  &c. 

From  this  document  the  following  is  extracted  as  containing  the 

result  of  the  labors  of  the  State  Geologist  and  his  corps,  and  their 

general  conclusions: 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  amount  of  school  lands  of  the  lower 
peninsula,  is-^ven  hundred  and  /ifty-mne  ihau9<md  five  hundred  Md 
mghteen  acree,  and  6d-10(Mtf,  and  when  those  of  the  upper  peninaala, 
whieh  are  estimated  at  fully  one  half  as  much,  or  about  three  hMh 
dred  and  eighty  thousand,  four  hundred  and  eighty-cm  aeree^  and^h- 
lOOthe,  are  added,  we  have  for  the  total  school  lands  of  the  State* 
ene  mSUon,  one  hundred  and  forii/  thousand  acree,  (1,140,000,)  which, 
at  the  minimum  price,  as  fixed  by  law,  of  five  dollars  per  acre,  would 
produce  the  sum  otfive  miUiom  and  eeifen  hundred  ihmuand  doUare, 
and  diat  again  at  the  legal  interest  of  eepenper  cent,  would  yield  a* 
mrntal  income  of  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand  dollars.    Air 
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thoQgli  these  lands  may  not  all  bring  the  4iced  price  of  five  doBaM 
per  acre,  yet  as  neariy  all  of  them  are  of  the  first  quality  for  agri- 
caltaral  purposes,  or  valuah^  for  their  timber  or  mineral  resourcea; 
their  product  may  be  anticipated  to  approximate  v^ry  nesrly  to  the 
sum  named,  and  It  must  afford  high  satisfaction  to  the  hardy  pb- 
lieers  who  first  reared  their  cabins  amidst  the  uneultiTated  wifds  of 
tiie  '*beautifri1  Peninsula,"  and  endured  all  the  hardships  and  priva* 
lions  incident  to  new  settlements,  to  see  their  children  thus  amply 
provided  for  in  that  great  essential  under  a  free  goyemment-^-^ftfeo- 
Hon;  aftd  the  enterprising  emigrant  from  the  eastern  States,  aeevs^ 
ibmed  to  look  upon  the  advantages  of  school  house  and  academy  as 
more  than  counterbalancing  the  disadvantages  of  a  etubbom  aofl 
and  rigorous  climate,  may  turn  with  confidence  to  Michigan,  aatia' 
fied  that  from  her  prolific  and  easily  tilled  soil,  he  will  receive  aa 
•bondant  return  for  his  labor — ^that  in  her  richly  endowed  sehoola 
and  University,  means,  of  education  are  provided  (or  all. 

A  reaoluMoQ  of  the  Senate  was  passed  relative  to  tb^  geokgiealy 
mineralogical,  zoological  and  botanical  department  of  the  Unif  erai^, 
in  reply  to  which.  Major  Kearsley  reported  that  the  Regents  had  not 
had  in  their  charge  and  custody,  any  of  the  specimens  collected  for 
the  State,  except  one  full  suit  in  geology  and  mineralogy^-that  the 
mass  of  these  collections  had  been  under  the  control  of  the  State  Ge- 
ologist;— that  in  the  department  of  geology  every  specimen  had  been 
enclosed  in  paper,  and  labelled,  and  the  hope  was  expressed,  that 
the  representatives  of  a  people  determined  to  perpetuate  the  blessioga 
of  enlightened  freedom,  would  not  suffer  these  depositories  of  knpwlr 
edge,  valuable  in  every  pursuit  and  eondition  of  life,  to  be  ket 
through  the  ravage  of  time,  or  their  developments  postponed  imtil 
too  late  for  the  mstruction  and  self-interest  of  those  who  must  soon 
take  their  places  upon  the  theatre  of  self -government* 

In  reply  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate^  the  same  gentlemani  in  be- 
half of  the  Regents,  made  the  following  statement  in  relation  to  &0 
views  of  the  Regents,  as  to  whether  the  interests  of  the  Uoiveraily 
iRmkl  be  promoted  by  a  reduction  of  the  priee  of  the  ianda: 

The  undersigned,  to  whom  the  resolution  was  transmitted,  aa 
efaairman  o'f  the  executive  committee  of  the  Board  of  Re^nt^  hav- 
mg  consulted  ^ith  two  others,  members  of  that  committee,  whd 
alone  reside  at  Detroit,  and  whose  views  he  could  at  this  time  obtain, 
submits  the  following  facts  and  results,  from  the  past  history  relatlre 
to  the  legislation  upon  the  subject  of  University  lands: 

The  act  of  congress,  approved  May  20th,  1826,  provides  that  the 
■Oeretary  of  the  treasury  be  authorised  to  set  apart  and  reserve  fron 
•ale  a  quantity  of  land  not  exceeding  two  entire  townships,  (4d,08t 
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der^)'for  the  use  and  sup^Mrk  of  an  UniirenHy  wbbia  Uie  tben^ern-- 
tory  of  Michigan,  arti  far  no  cUu»  uh  or  purpa$$  %»kuUMf,  ThUr 
may  be  termed  the  fdadAmental  law  upon  which  the  present  Unirer- * 
sity  is  based. 

In  pnrsaanee  to  this  act  of  Congress,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
addr^sed  a  letter  to  General  Cass,  then  Goremor  of*  the  territory 
of  Miehigan,  requesting  him  to  designate  the  selections.  Governor 
Cass  convened  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  then  existing  Uni* 
rersity  of  Michigan,  and  submitting  to  them  the  letter  of  the  secre- 
tary, requested  that  said  trustees  would  adopt  measures  for  making 
said  selections.  A  committee  was  accordingly  appointed,  to  whom 
this  matter  was  confided.  That  committee  employed  a  suitable  per- 
son, who  selected  and  reported  a  large  portion  of  aaid  two  townships. 
This  committee  subsequently  transmitted  to  Goremor  Cass^  then  tern- 
porarily  at  Washington,  a  list  of  these  selections,  which  it  is  believed 
were  confirmed  by  Uie  secretary. 

Congress  so  far  recognized  the  control  of  the  trustees  of  the  for- 
mer University  of  Michigan  over  part  of  these  lands  as  to  pass  an 
act,  approved  March  3, 1835,  authorizing  a  committee  of  that  board 
to  offer  at  public  auction,  and  to  sell  certain  selections  previously 
made.  The  trustees  declining  to  sell  or  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
diat  act,  congress,  through  the  importunity  of  a  certain  Ohio  land 
company,  who  held  lands  in  the  vicinity,  was  induced  to  repeal  ihis' 
act,  to  give  authority,  or  rather  require  said  trustees  to  sell  these 
same  lands  to  William  Oliver,  agent  of  said  Ohio  company,  under 
tbe  allegation  that  the  trustees  had  made  contract  with  said  Olivw 
for  such  sale;  this  Hct  was  approved  Mu*ch  22,  18H6.  A  convey- 
ance was  executed  in  compliance  with  this  act,  and  thus  the  Univer-' 
sity  fund  was  divested  of  that  portion  of  land  selected,  embracing 
the  mouth  of  Swan  Creek,  upon  which  Toledo,  now  in  Ohio,  is  built, 
and  where,  it  is  understood,  the  canal  terminates.  For  this  land  the 
trustees  received  about  a  section  of  land  in  that  vicinity,  and  $5,000 
in  cash.  These  lands  were  not  disposed  of  by  the  trustees  and 
formed  part  of  the  fund  of  the  present  University,  and  the  $5,000, 
with  the  interest  thereon,  were  transferred  by  a  committee  of  the 
board  of  trustees  to  the  treasurer  of  the  present  Board  of  Regents. 
The  next  legislation,  it  is  believed,  was  the  act  of  Congress,  approved 
June  23,  1336,  bein^  supplementary  to  an  just  for  the  admission  of 
Mi<^igan,  upon  certain  conditions,  the  second  proposition  whereof  is- 
as  follows:  That  the  seventy-two  sections  of  land  set  apart  and  re- 
served for  the  use  and  support  of  a  University,  <fec.,  are  herebj 
granted  and  conveyed  to  the  State,  to  be  appropriated  solely  to  the 
use  and  support  of  such  University  in  such  manner  as  the  Legisla- 
ture may  prescribe:  And  provided  also,  that  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  be  so  construed  as  to  impair  or  effect  in  any  way  the' 
rights  of  any  person  or  persons  claiming  any  of  said  scvenly-t#o 
sections  of  land,  under  contract  or  grant  from  said  University.  It 
m'ly  here  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  constitution  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  had  been  previously  submitted  to  Congress  for  their  action, 
(see  article  X,  section  5.)  This  act  provides — the  Legislature  shall 
'   19 
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take  meiMuei  fMribd  proteotkm«  impr»TMMiit»  or  otber 
of  Bnch  ImdB  ms  kare  oeeii,  or  maj  nenaftar  he  leaerved  or  granked 
bj  die  United  States  to  this  State,  for  the  support  of  a  Ummibf; 
and  the  funds  scenting  from  the  rents  or  sale  of  such  laads»  or  from 
anj  other  soiuoe  for  ihe  purpose  aforesaid,  shall  be  and  rsMain  a 
pemanent  fund  for  the  support  of  said  University,  with  such  hraneheB 
as  the  public  convenience  nuiy  hereafter  demand  for  the  promotion 
of  literature,  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  may  be  authorised  bj  the 
terms  of  such  grant.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislfttare» 
as  soon  as  may  be,  to  provide  effectual  means  for  the  imptovement 
and  permanent  security  of  the  funds  of  said  University.  How  Cur 
the  terms  of  the  constitution  relative  to  tranche*  conflict  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  subsequent  act  of  Congress,  limiting  the  grant  '^sMely 
to  the  use  and  support  of  a  University,"  is  left  for  others  to  discossi 
deliberate  and  determine.  •  *  * 

By  reference  to  the  annual  reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  P«ib* 
lie  Instruction,  embracing  the  report  of  the  Boud  of  Regents  to  him, 
much  important  information  may  be  obtained,  as  well  as  adnsonitiott 
j^oaned  from  past  legislation. 

The  Superintendent,  under  date  of  Dec.  27th,  1837,  (see  House 
Document  No.  6^  dated  January  Oth,  1838,)  shows  that  the  nUmH 
whieh  fell  dae  and  was  payable  m  July  and  August,  1888,  amounted 
to  Ihe  sum  of  $10,881  32;  the  Legislature,  however,  of  1838,  relbved 
Ihe  debtors  of  tUs  interest  frind,  and  notwithstandmg  the  large  amount 
of  Bsles  since  that  period,  there  has  never  been  paid  as  large  a  «um 
for  interest  in  any  one  jjrear  since. 

It  may  be  saia  that  mterest  would  not  have  been  paid;,  but  the  only 
answer  that  can  be  given  to  this,  is,  that  the  Legislatttre  did  not  aUow 
time  to  prove  the  positive  of  this  negation.  Su  thousand  five  h«B« 
dxed  ana  eighty-three  acres  of  University  land  were  sold  prior  to  27lh 
December,  1837,  at  an  average  price  of  tSS  85^  per  acre,  in  Ihe 
year  ending  December  81st,  1888,  527.72  acres  were  sold  at  an  av- 
erage price  of  820  29  per  acre,  showing  manifestly  that  the  Legis- 
lature of  1838,  releasing  lands  upon  whidi  there  were  settlers  and 
improvements,  on  favorable  conditions,  held  out  the  eipectataon  and 
cherished  the  hope  of  others  that  some  more  fovorahle  teims  wovdd 
be  thereafter  provided  for  them.  In  both  the  years  1837  and  18d8» 
it  will  be  observed,  that,  notwithstandmg  the  minimum  pricei  |20 
|»er  acre,  subsequently  deemed  so  extravagantly  high,  all  the  Univer^ 
•ity  land  oftrsd  at  auction,  brought  an  average  above  that  minimns. 
Notwithstanding  the  diminished  sales  for  1838,  we  find  by  the  rapoii 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  that  interest  amoontiiig 
to  $9,171  42,  had  been  actually  paid  by  purchasers,  and  the  further 
mm  of  92,000  or  $3,000  more,  was  by  him  expected  to  be  paid  as 
interest  for  that  year. 

1839.  By  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  for  this  year,  it  appears 
that,  although  the  total  amount,  being  ten  per  cent  instalments,  paid 
asjprwK^Md;  was  only  $1,607  90»  yet  the  interest  paid  that  year  was 
$$,402  91.  J  i--  J 
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1640.  During  this  year  the  daperiateadent  reports  oiilj  43.70 
«ore8  sold»  and  t763  61  as  interest.  To  aceouat  for  this  extraordi* 
waj  dimination  as  well  in  sales  as  in  receipt  of  interest  due,  it  uajr 
be  well  to  observe  the  effect  of  the  nets  of  Msreh  25th  and  Marefa 
3Mu  1840.  From  the  provisions  of  these  sets,  purchasers  were  ia- 
daoed  to  defer  further  pajrment,  under  the  expectation  that  their  in* 
terested  petitions  and  applications  for  relief  would  be  granted;  nor 
were  they  disappointed  in  their  ealculations»  as  appears  by  the  enaet- 
■leat  of  1841,  oy  which  University  lands  were  reduced  to  tl5  per 
aere,  snd  interest  reduced  in  like  propwtion. 

To  advert  to  the  several  and  various  provisions  of  the  continued 
annual  legislation  on  this  subieot  from  1837  to  1844  inclusive,  wo(Bdd 
swell  this  communication,  and  render  it  alike  tedious  to  the  writer  aad 
Hie  Senate.  It  may,  therefore,  suffice  to  remark,  that  the  continued 
legation  has  most  naturallj  induced  aad  encourap;ed  continued  ap- 
phoation  on  the  part  of  individuals  interested  for  relief.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  undersigned,  this  legislstion  has  been  not  only  inexpedient  but 
mtifuit  Inex^ient,  because  thereby  purchasers  have  b^n  induced 
to  postpone  payment  agreeably  to  their  contracts  with  the  fitate* 
aaa  thus  introdueinff  by  the  example  a  like  disregsrd  to  punctuality 
in  the  observance  oTcontracts  between  hidividuals.  Unjust,  beoauae 
the  Board  of  Regents  make  contracts  with  professors  and  prineipab 
of  branches,  relying  upon  existing  provisions  of  law  to  furnish  the 
means  for  fulfilling  on  their  part. 

But  another  act  is  passed — a  new  provision  introduced — perhaps 
the  payment  of  interest  deferred — and  thus,  the  professor  with  ms 
fomily,  is  turned  out,  if  not  to  starve,  certainly  with  sufficient  cause 
'  to  complain  of  gross  injustice  somewhere.  Men  qualified  for  the 
ehair  of  a  professor  in  the  University,  who  have  devoted  as  well  the 
-elaatic  energies  of  youth,  as  the  matured  development  of  the  judgment 
and  understanding,  in  the  pursuit  of  science  and  intellectual  attain- 
ment»  are  rarely  equal  to  a  successful  combat  with  the  vicissitudes  oC 
a  mercurial  life.  Possessing  the  'Hngenii  benigna  vena,"  they  are 
eootent  with  a  comparatively  small  pecuniary  reward,  even  a  bare  . 
■nlBteiency  to  meet  the  frugal  and  necessary  clemands  of  life.  Jna* 
tioe  demands  that  this  should  be  certain,  and  specially  does  she  ex-* 

Ct  at  the  hands  of  the  representatives  of  honorable  and  enlightened 
men  that  this  just  compensation  should  not  be  dependent  upon  a 
eoatiogency  so  vacillating  and  temporary  as  annual  enactments. 

Sed  nos  immeiMain  apatiu  oonfectmiis  equor. 
Et  jam  tompiis  eqaum  famanlia  9oWera  oolla. 

Yet  the  undersigned  cannot  close  without  remarking,  that  owing 
to  tte  Legislative  enactment  prior  to  1844,  the  Board  of  Regenta» 
in  the  early  part  of  that  year,  were  so  for  as  within  their  means  or 
power  of  rearess,  inextricably  involved  in  financial  embarrassment 
Beoonrse  was  had  to  the  onlv  source  competent  to  relieve,  the  Le|[is« 
latare — ^representatives  worthy  of  their  free  aad  intelHffent  constitn- 
ents.  That  Legislature  more  than  responded  to  the  call  of  the  Begenta* 
in  the  act  for  the  relief  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  approved 
March  II  th,  1844.    This  act,  while  it  enabled  the  Regents  to  meet 
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th^ir  GoatracU  wi(h  professors  and  others,  cOqcI  thus  saved  the  profee- 
sors  from  g^eat  difficulty,  and  the  Regents  from  bankruptcy,  avoided 
the  train  of  evils  consequent  upon  the  great  precedent^  the  general 
bankrupt  lav^  of  Congress.  A  repetition  of  either  law  would  be 
calamitous  and  uncalled  for.  The  act  of  February  28th,  1844,  pro- 
vides for  the  receipt  of  State  Treasury  notes  and  warrants  bearing 
interest  in  payment  of  principal  on  purchases  of  University  lands^ 
and  had  the  two-fold  beneficial  effect  upon  the  purchaser  and  the 
University — of  enabling  the  former  to  pay»  if  he  so  elected,  the  en- 
tire debt  due  by  him,  and  secured  to  the  latter  the  payment  of  the 
interest  thereon.  The  same  act  had  the  further  indirect  effect  to 
lessen  the  price  of  University  lands,  and  yet  not  detract  from  the 
amount  of  the  interest  fund.  Upon  careful  enquiry,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed, beyond  contradiction,  that  the  cash  price  of  University  lands 
during  the  year  1845,  did  not  exceed  5-8  of  %1*2 — that  is  $7  50  piar 
acre. 
.  A  review  of  past  legislation  and  its  effects,  must  convince  that  le- 
fifislatbn,  whether  for  bank  charters  or  for  other  individual  and  sin- 
ister objects,  does  not  promote  the  general  public  welfare.  Every 
act  relating  to  i\  trust  so  highly  beneticial  ami  so  sacred  as  the  cause 
of  .education,  it  is  hoped  will  be  approached  with  the  greatest  circum- 
spection, and  will  be' consumraaled  only  after  the  as.^iduous  delibera* 
tion  recommended  in  the  accomplishment  of  nnother  object — 

Vo8  exom  plana— 
Nocturua  ven»ate  inaiiu,  veraate  cliurnu. 

From  the  best  sources  of  information,  of  gunllenien  whose  judg- 
ikient  may  be  confided  in,  it  is  estimated,  that  internal  improvement 
warrants,  bearing  interest,  will  probably,  for  the  current  year,  not 
command  beyond  seventy-five  cents  in  cash,  for  the  dollar;  it  fol- 
lows that  Unirersity  lands  may  be  purchased,  in  cash,  for  nine  dol- 
lars per  acre.  The  experience  of  the  past  sufficiently  demonstrates 
that  reduction  in  the  price  of  University  lands,  where  these  lands  are 
•  designed  only  for  agricultural  purposes,  cannot  greatly  increase  the 
sales,  unless  indeed  the  reduction  should  be  such  as  to  bring  these 
lands  into  competition  with  those  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  non* 
resident  land  holder.  But  such  a  policy,  all  will  agree,  would  be 
Suicidal,  alike  to  the  University  and  to  every  benefit  anticipated  from 
its  present  fund  If  the  Regents  of  the  University  be  permitted  to 
rely  upon  the  resources  now  provideti  by  law,  and  those  provisions 
be  complied  with  by  purchasers,  which  it  is  confidently  thought  they 
will  do,  if  no  hope  is  extended  to  them  of  future  enactments  for  their 
speciol  and  individual  benefit,  the  Regents,  having,  as  is  hoped, 
px>fited  by  tbeir  past  errors,  will  take  care  to  limit  their  appr<^nna<- 
tions  to  their  receipts,  and  thus  the  necessity  of  a  sale  of  University 
lands,  beyond  the  exigencies  of  ordinary  increase  of  population  in 
this  State,  and  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  only  be  obviated.  Thus, 
this  muniticent  fund,  while  it  shall  furnish  the  means  for  educating 
the  youth  of  our  Stale,  who.  at  present,  may  appreciate  its  benefits 
and  desire  to  participate  them,  m»y  be  handed  over  unimpaired  to 
endless  generations  of  the  sons  of  Michijran. 
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Believing  that  the  Board  of  Regents,  if  conrened,  would  accord 
in  aentiment  with  the  foregoinfir,  nowmuchsoeTer  they  might  have 
regretted  that  it  cocdd  not  have  been  placed  in  abler  hands  for  digea- 
tion  and  arrangement;  the  undersiffned,  with  those  whom  he  has  op- 
portunity to  consult,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  reduction  of  the  price 
of  University  lands  is  at  this  time  inexpedient,  and  would  resuU  un 
ttke  lasting  diminution  of  the  fund. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  and  having  the  best  interests  of  that  State 
In  view,  in  which,  for  weal  or  woe,  be  anticipates  the  residence  of 
hifl  descendants — he  closes  with  the  liberty  ot  repeating  the  admoni* 
lioii: 

Pftice — •timalw;  et  fortius  utere  loria, 
medio  tutiaBunns  ibis. 

This  year,  Adrian  Seminary  was  incorporated,  also  the  Clmton  In- 
stitute; the  charter  of  Michigan  Central  College,  at  Spring  Arbor, 
amended;  the  Owosso  Literary  Institute  incorporated  and  the  Ver- 
montville  Academical  Association;  the  law  relating  to  the  Board  of 
ednctaion  of  the  city  of  Detroit  amended;  an  act  was  passed  provid- 
ing ibat  the  various  specimens  pertaining  to  mineralogy,  zoology, 
botany,  and  all  other  specimens  pertaining  to  natural  history* 
be  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Regents,  to  be  held  in  trust  fot 
ttie  use  and  benefit  of  the  University  and  its  branches;  and  by  a 
subsequent  joint  resolution  they  were  authorized  to  take  possessiott 
of  them,  and  to  cause  them  to  be  properly  arranged  into  perfect  suitd 
(and  fractional  suits)  and  report  the  number,  quality,  character  and 
condition  thereof  to  the  Legislature,  and  to  exchange  specimens  (in 
case  there  were  over  ten  suits)  with  any  other  government,  institution 
or  individuals. 

The  Primakv  School  Law  was  amended  by  adding  a  provision 
that  the  district  board  should  not  in  any^case  build  a  brick  or  stone 
aohool  house  upon  any  site,  without  having  obtained  a  title  in  fee^  or 
a  lease  of  ninety-nine*  years;  and  should  not  build  a  frame  school 
li«uae  for  which  they  had  not  the  title  in  fee  or  a  lease  for  fifty 
yeais,  without  reserving  the  privilege  of  removing  the  house,  dro< 
The  school  laws  were  revised  as  they  are  found  in  the  revised  stat- 
utes of  1846.  They  were  changed  in  several  important  particulars. 
The  revised  law  allowed  every  white  male  inhabitant  of  the  age  oC 
twenty-one  years  residing  in  the  distrist,  liable  to  pay  a  school  di9» 
tiiet  tax,  to  vote  at  any  district  meeting.  The  previous  law  gave  the 
ttfjtki  to  any  person  to  vote,  if  he  was  liable  to  pay  a  aohodi  tax» 
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without  confining  it  to  tke  district;  it  provided  that  whenever  a  dis- 
tnoi  was  without  offieers,  or  neglected  or  refused  to  hold  two  sae- 
cessive  annual  meetings,  the  district  was  dissolved.  It  did  make  the 
request  of  five  legal  voters  necessary  to  call  a  special  meeting.  The 
code  reported  provided  for  tke  enutneraUon  of  ehildrtn  at  the  couKtff 
poor  houses^  in  taking  the  census  of  the  district,  but  the  Legislature 
struck  out  the  provision.  The  clause  authorizing  the  raising  of  the 
fifty  cent  tax,  was  not  in  the  reported  code,  but  was  re-establiAed 
by  the  Legislature. 


SXTRACT  FROM  THE    MESSAGE  OF  GOV.  F£LCIi. 

The  total  amount  of  money  distributed  among  the  several  town- 
ships, during  the  year,  for  the  support  of  primary  schools,  is  127,- 
9M  72,  beinff  thirty-one  cents  to  evei^  child  between  the  ages  of 
four  »d  einteen  years,  and  ezceedmg  the  amount  of  last  year's 
d^tribution,  Dy  the  sum  of  t5,812  72.  The  number  of  scholars  in 
the  State,  between  the  ages  last  mentioned,  is  reported  at  97,658. 
The  whole  number  of  children  that  have  attended  the  cosiuett 
schools  during  the  year  is  77,807.  This  number  is  greater  by 
7,037  than  during  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  volumes  in 
the  township  libraries  in  the  State,  are,  according  to  the  returns; 
86,998. 

The  laws  on  the  subject  of  common  schools,  it  is  believed^  are 
such,  when  faithfully  executed,  as  generally  to  secure,  in  a  manner 
hiflhly  satisfactoty,  the  great  interests  of  education. 

Tlie  chief  obstacles  to  the  realization  of  all  the  benefits  of  our  no- 
ble school  system,  are  found  in  the  want  of  punctual  attendance  on 
the  part  of  scholars,  and  deficiency  in  the  qualifications  of  teachers. 
To  correct  the  former,  rests  principally  with  parents  and  guardians. 
The  latter  is  an  eril,  depl(nrab)e  in  its  consequences,  and  diffienli  of 
eeneetiofr  Voluntary  associations  of  teachers  for  mutual  instruc- 
tion,  have  given  an  earnest  of  much  improvement  in  this  respect. 
In  several  of  the  States,  Normal  schools,  having  for  their  object  ite 
qaalifieatiop  of  instrnotors  for  the  great  work  of  edooatioii,  have  been 
imered  hj  private  munificence  and  legislative  aid,  and  have  been 
attended  with  the  most  beneficial  results.  Teaching,  itself  an  ar(^  is 
properlv  made  a  subject  of  instruction.  The  mission  of  the  teacker 
iaaun^  high  qualifications.  As  the  object  of  his  pyoiMsiott  is  of 
the  greaii^st  importance,  so  his  employment  should  be  considered 
most  honorable,  and  his  efibrts  be  seconded  by  every  friend  of  the 
linnff  generation.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  what  method,  if  any  of  n  pnab- 
lift  ehavaeter,  shonlA  be  adopted  to  raise  the  standard  of  exeeOttee 
in  this  important  department,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  recommend- 
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'  it  to  your  consideration  as  a  subject  in  which  the  interests  of  lb* 
public  are  deeply  involved. 

Thennmber  of  students  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  is  seventy. 
The  Faculty  consists  of  seven  professors.  By  the  assiduous  labors 
of  all  connected  with  the  several  departments  of  instruction,  the  ad- 
vantages pertaining  to  education  in  the  higher  departments  of  IHera- 
ture,  Uie  arts  and  me  sciences,  have  been  enjoyed  to  a  deme  highly 
creditable  to  the  State  and  useful  to  the  community.  The  rare  ex* 
ample  of  the  prmciple  of  free  schools  ^plied  to  an  insthution  of 
the  highest  order,  is  here  presented.  Without  charge  for  tuitkiiii 
every  citizen  of  the  State  is  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. 

The  nett  proceeds  of  the  University  fund,  applicable  to  the  sup* 
port  of  the  institution,  have  been,  during  the  year,  #7,993  09. 

RCFOBT  OF  SUPUUVTBNPXIIT. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  announced  that  within 
the  last  year  he  had  made  an  educational  tour  through  eighteen 
counties  of  the  State*  embracing  chiefly  the  more  northern  organiaed 
counties,  and  had  delivered  lectures,  attended  public  meetings,  par^ 
ticipated  in  public  discussions  and  co-operated  with  the  friends  of  ed- 
ueation  in  every  possible  manner.  The  result  of  his  convictionai 
derived  from  these  labors,  was  that  ''we  might  reasonably  hope  to 
achieve  what  had  been  accomplished  in  other  States,  and  more;  and 
that  all  we  had  to  do,  was  to  adapt  the  means  to  the  end  and  diffi- 
culties would  disappear,  and  ere  long  our  brightest  hopes  be  real* 
ized." 

The  formation  of  the  first  Txachbrs'  Assooiatiok  was  announoad 
under  hia  auspices,  being  in  Lenawee  county.  Another  was  formed 
in  the  county  of  Macomb.  A  Teaciiebs'  Ikstituts,  the  first  held 
in  the  State^  was  held  in  the  county  of  Jackson,  under  the  auspioas 
of  the  Jackson  County  Teachers'  Association,  at  which  about  thirty 
teachers  attended.  He  recommended,  in  order  to  awaken  a  more 
general  interest  among  all  classes  of  citiaens,  and  lead  them  to  feel 
tihe  necessity  of  improvmg  the  primary  schools,  the  fbrmatioB  «f 
county  eduea&mal  societies,  the  object  of  which  he  explained  to  be, 
to  awaken  the  community  to  a  sense  of  the  real  condition  of  the 
schoob,  and  to  point  them  to  the  means  of  removbg  the  great  and 
alanaing  evib  that  existed,  and  to  the  means  of  improveoMnt  in  the 
8cho<dB.  AQ  the  organised  counties  of  the  State  were  visited  by  him 
with  the  exception  of  four,  and  these  he  proposed  to  visit  durii^  the 
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water.    In  mcxit  iastaaces,  the  result  of  these  vistattiook  was  the 
organization  of  county  societies.     Of  these,  he  says: 

In  many  of  the  counties  auxiliary  town  societies  have  been  organ- 
ised in  most  of  the  towns,  and  in  some  counties,  in  all  of  them.  Al- 
though in  a  few  instances  there  has  been  much  to  discourage,  no 
proper  notice  of  the  proposed  meetings  having  been  given,  and  no 
suitable  arrangements  having  been  made;  in  short,  nobody  appearing 
to  be  interested  in  the  subject,  yet  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  has 
been  far  otherwise.  In  several  instances  I  have  been  greatly  en- 
couraged, finding  manj  worthy  citizens  ready  to  co-operate  in  this 
work,  and  disposed  to  second  any  efforts  that  might  be  proposed  for 
the  improvement  of  teachers  and  schools.  All  we  want  is  to  have 
community  awake  to  the  interests  of  this  subject  and  possess  a  seal 
that  is  according  to  knowledge,  and  the  work  is  half  accomplished. 
It  should  not  be  disguised  that  for  want  of  this  interest  some  of  these 
•ooieties  have  not  held  a  regular  meeting  since  their  organization. 
This  will  generally  be  the  case  where  too  much  reliance  is  placed 
upon  foreign  aid.  Their  permanency  and  usefulness  must  depend 
upon  tbe  activity,  zeal  and  discretion  of  the  frieads  of  education  in 
the  different  counties.  •  ♦  « 

Public  attention,  in  many  parts  of  tbe  State,  seems  to  be  somewhat 
awakened  in  relation  to  the  interests  of  common  schools.  Many 
eauses  have  tended  to  bring  about  this  desirable  state  of  things. 
The  work  of  reform,  however,  has  scarcely  commenced.  These  so- 
cieties should  continue  to  hold  frequent  meetings,  and  thus  keep  the 
subject  before  the  people.  By  this  means  the  growing  interest  will 
continue  to  increase,  and  a  better  organization  of  our  schools,  and  a 
general  improvement  in  all  that  pertains  to  them  will  be  the  r<^ult. 
It  has  been  specially  firraUfying  to  see  not  only  clere^men,  but  mem- 
bers of  all  the  learned  professions,  and  men  in  public  life,  in  attend- 
ance at  a  greatmajority  of  the  educational  meetings  I  have  attended. 
And  not  only  to  see  them  there,  but  to  see  them,  in  many  instances, 
actively  at  work  with  their  fellow  citizens  in  a  cause  upon  which  de- 
dend  more,  perhaps,  than  upon  all  other  causes  combined,  the  im- 
provement and  permanency  of  our  domestic,  social  and  politicil 
mstitutions. 

Among  the  causes  which  had  contributed  to  advance  the  subject 
of  education,  the  Superintendent  mentioned  p  irticularly  th^  ikfiai- 
BNCS  OF  THB  Press.  The  propriety  of  establishing  an  educational 
journal  wa^  again  suggested.     Of  this,  the  Superintendent  says: 

Should  such  a  periodical  be  issued  monthly,  or  only  quarterly, 
and  be  forwarded  ofiBcially  to  the  school  inspeclors  of  every  town  in 
the  State,  or  to  every  director  of  a  school  district,  to  be  by  them  pre- 
served among  the  papers  of  their  office  and  transmitted  to  their  suc- 
cessors, with  instructions  to  have  them  bound  at  the  end  of  »he  year 
and  placed  into  the  township  libraries  for  general  circulation,  I  have 
no  doubt  it  would   soon  be  regarded  a  very  profitable  investment. 
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Thui  woald  open  a  ready  meaiw  of  commuoication  between  the  head 
of  the  school  department  fcnd  the  county^  township  and  district  offi* 
cerSf  whereas  we  have  bow  to  rely  solely  upon  a  laborious  corres- 
poDdence  and  the  issue  of  circulars.  With  our  school  law  as  it  now 
Ml  should  a  journal  be  published  devoted  exclusively  to  the  cause  of 
education,  as  has  .been  proposed  by  an  association  of  two  or  three 
individuals,  it  must  depend  solely  upon  individual  subsciiption  for 
support,  like  any  other  periodical  With  the  apathy  on  this  subject 
which  is  everywhere  too  manifest,  we  could  hardly  hope  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  a  journal  should  its  publication  be  commenced. 
Bat  even  should  it  be  sustained  it  ^ould  not  be  relied  upon  as  a  me- 
dium of  official  communication,. unless  brought  so  far  under  the  pat« 
ronage  of  the  Legislature  as  to  insure  its  regular  receipt  by  school 
kiBpectors. 

STATISTICAL  INFORMATION*. 

The  report  says: 

The  number  of  scholars  reported  within  the  legal  ages,  (between 
4  and  18,)  is  97,658,  or  7,652  more  than  were  reported  last  year. 
Twenty-one  more  towns  have  reported  this  year  than  did  last,  and 
177  more  districts;  the  entire  number  of  districts  reporting  the  pres- 
ent year,  being  2/272.  The  whole  number  of  children  that  have  at- 
tended primary  or  common  schools  during  the  year  is  77,807,  or 
7y037  more  than  attended  the  preceding  year.  Two  thousand,  two 
hundred  and  sixty-three  male  teachers,  (26  less  than  last  year,)  have 
been  employed  at  an  average  compensation  of  9l2  71  per  month, 
exelttsive  of  board,  being  73  cents  more  than  was  paid  the  preceed* 
ingyear;  4,336  female  teachers,  (108  more  than  last  year,)  have 
been  employed  at  an  average  compensation  of  85  36  per  month,  ex- 
elusive  of  board,  the  same  being  twelve  cents  more  than  was  paid 
last  year.  The  average  number  of  months  schools  have  been  taught 
by  qualified  teachers  is  five,  the  same  as  reported  last  year. 

Last  year  the  primary  school  interest  fund  apportioned  among  the 
sereral  counties  and  towns  of  the  State  was  $22, 113  00,  the  same 
being  26  cents  to  every  child  between  the  ages  of  4  and  18  years. 
The  amount  apportioned  the  present  year  is  $27,925  72,  or  31  cents 
to  every  child  within  the  legal  ages,  the  same  being  $6,812  72  more 
than  the  amount  apportioned  last  year. 

The  late  tabular  returns  show  a  large  increase  alike  in  the  num- 
ber of  township  libraries,  the  number  of  volumes  they  contain,  and 
the  number  of  districts  that  draw  regularly  therefrom.  According 
to  the  returns  received  at  this  office,  last  year  there  were  only  208 
township  libraries  of  the  State.  Two  hundred  and  seventy  two  are 
reported  the  present  year,  showing  an  increase  of  69.  The  last 
year's  report  represents  that  there  were  24,90.5  volumes  in  said  li- 
braries. According  to  the  report  for  the  current  year  there  are 
30,988,  showing  an  increase  of  nearly  50  per  cent  These  books 
are  circulated  and  read  in  230  more  school  districts  the  current  year 
tlfan  they  were  the  preceding  one.         •  #  ♦ 
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The  law  has  for  seyeral  years  made  it  the  duty  of  the  Supervisor 
to  assess  a  half  mill  tax  upon  each  dollar  of  the  taxable  property  of 
his  township  for  the  purchase  of  a  township  library,  a  portion  of 
which  tax  may,  when  certain  conditions  are  complied  with,  be  applied 
to  the  support  of  schools.  This  tax  has  been  raised  in  only  220  of 
the  420  towns  from  which  reports  have  been  received,  a  fraction  more 
than  one  half  of  the  entire  number. 

The  constitution  of  the  State  provides  that  'the  clear  proceeds  of 
all  fines  assessed  in  the  several  counties  for  any  breach  of  the  penal 
laws,  shall  be  exclusively  applied  to  the  support  of  said  libraries." 
Inconsequence  of  a  misapplicatioii  of  these  fines,  the  Legislature, in 
1844,  passed  ''an  act  to  provide  more  effectually  for  the  eompletkn 
and  disposition  of  fines,  penalties  and  forfeitures  of  reoognizancea.*' 

Notwithstanding  the  passage  of  this  act  there  are  S60  townshm 
which  have  received  n  >tbinj^  from  this  source  for  libraries,  and  only 
46  that  have.  Lenawee,  Oakland  and  Washtenaw,  are  the  onfy 
counties  that  report  any  receipts  in  more  than  four  towns,  and  neither 
of  these  counties  reports  receipts  m  one  half  of  their  towns,  when 
these  mon^s  should  be  distributed  equally  among  them  all. 

The  recommendations  made  in  the  report  of  the  previous  year 
were  renewed,  and  especially  as  to  that  portion  which  proposed  the 
election  of  only  one  school  inspector,  in  each  township,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  county  and  town  superintendents.  Maternal  co-operation  was 
invoked,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  immediate  wants  of  deati* 
tate  children,  and  co-operating  with  teachers,  encouraging  scho)ai% 
&c.  Common  school  celebrations  were  held,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Superintendent,  were  the  means  of  much  good.  It  was  also 
deemed,  thus  far,  to  be  impractijable  to  do  much  in  tbis'State,  in  the 
formation  of  Teachers'  Association's,  or  the  establishment  of 
Teachers'  Ikstitctbs,  for  general  reasons,  alluded  to  in  his  report, 
yet,  he  observes  that  much  had  been  accomplished  by  the  extensive 
organization  of  educational  societies,  a  deeper  and  more  genera]  in- 
terest awakened,  not  only  with  teachers,  but  among  all  classes  of  cit- 
izens. 

The  main  design  of  teachers'  institutes,  the  Superintendent  statea, 
was  to  impart  professional  inatructicHi;  to  consider  and  discuss  the 
best  means  of  interesting  and  governing  children  in  oar  primary 
schools,  and  the  most  approved  and  successful  methods  of  imparting 
iaatmction  in  ihe  several  branches  of  study  ordinarily  pursued  ih«ve* 
in;  and  he  entertained  the  conviction,  that  with  the  mterest  already 
begotten,  should  a  series  of  institutes,  five  or  six  in  number,  be  heU 
in  different  parts  of  the  State,  they  would  be  well  sustained,  numer- 
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ously  attended,  and  prove  highly  beneficial  in  their  influence.  The 
organization  of  a  State  educational  society  was  urged.  The  friends 
of  education  bad  met  at  Chicago  and  organized  the  North  Wbst- 
ERN  Educational  Society,  the  design  of  which  was  to  embrace  in 
its  operations  the  States  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wis- 
consul  and  Iowa,  and  such  other  States  as  might  be  represented. 

The  Superintendent  announces  that  during  the  past  year,  Union- 
Schools  had  been  organized  in  several  villages,  and  in  some  instan- 
ces, large  and  commodious  school  houses  had  been  erected,  which 
constituted  the  pride  and  ornament  of  the  village.  He  speaks  of  this 
form  of  common  school  organization  as  admirably  adapted  to  villa- 
ges and  densely  settled  neighborhoods;  that  they  combined,  when* 
property  conducted,  all  the  advantagesof  the  ordinary  primary  school' 
and  the  scademy  for  young  gentlemen  and  the  seminary  for  yottng. 
ladies. 

To  the  statistical  tables  attached  to  his  report,  the  Superintendent 
prepared  notes  which  developed  the  facts  that  the  returns  of  school 
officers,  and  reports  of  county  clerks,  were  incorrect  in  many  or  all 
of  the  most  important  particulars.  Columns  were  not  footed,  or  er- 
roneously footed,  requiring  great  labor  in  re-exanaination ;  averagM- 
were  incorrectly  given,  or  not  given  at  all;  important  portions  of  the 
school  blanks  were  not  filled;  in  many  instances  reports  from  coun- 
ties were  so  erroneous  or  unintelligible  that  they  had  to  be  returned; 
directors  from  fractional  districts  made  reports  wrongfully,  showing 
in  short  that  the  school  returns  were  in  almost  all  cases  so  inaccu- 
rately made  out  that  it  was  impossible  to  arrive  at  general  conclu- 
sicms  with  any  degree  of  correctness  or  justice. 

NINTH  ANNUAL  KKfGSLT  OF  REOSNTS. 

.During  the  past  year,  Rev.  J.  Holmes  Agnew  had  been  appointed' 
proifessor  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  m  the  place  of  Rev.  Jo- 
9e|di  Whiting,  deceased.  Doctor  Silas  H.  Douglass,  profi»sor  eT 
cbemisiiy,  and  C.  Fasquelle,  of  modem  languages.  The  |100,00<^ 
dobi  had  been  reduced  •66,160,  and  the  resources  of  the  interest. 
ftnd  kad  been  adequate  to  meet  the  current  demands  on  the  treasurj 
of  the  University. 

The  Regents  in  their  report,  which  is  short,  express  the  h<^* 
that  the  system  relative  to  the  University  land,  may  be  considered 
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as  permtineatly  settled,  and  that  future  legislation  maj  net  again 
disturb  the  finances,  upon  which  alone  thej  must  relj  for  the  ad- 
yancement  of  that  literature  designed  by  the  original  grant  of  Con- 
gress, 

BRANCHES. 

There  were  this  year  reports  from  four  branches,  via:  those  at 
White  Pigeon,  Romeo,  Kalamazoo  and  Tecumseb,  in  which  were 
287  scholars,  126  of  which  were  females. 

REPORT  OP  VISITORS. 

The  report  of  this  board,  consisting  of  the  following  gentlemen, 
yiz:  Rev.  James  Inglis,  Hons.  Charles  Noble,  Wm.T.  Howell,  Sam- 
uel W.  Dexter,  and  Samuel  Denton,  was  as  follows: 

'  The  board  of  visitors  appointed  by  you  for  the  current  year,  pre- 
-sent  their  report  with  much  satisfaction,  in  view  of  the  whole  ctrcum* 
stances  and  prospects  of  the  University.  In  particular,  the  efficien- 
cy of  the  Faculty,  and  the  conduct  and  progress  of  the  students, 
are  such  as  to  inspire  public  confidence  and  courage — ^high  hopes  of 
<ihe  future  standing  of  the  institution*  It  is  to  ihe  credit  of  the  Board 
•of  Regents,  and  matter  of  congratulation  to  the  friends  of  learning 
and  education,  that  in  every  appointment,  professors  have  been  se- 
cured so  well  qualiGed,  and  so  well  disposed  to  foster  its  infant  in- 
terests. The  zeal  and  devotion  of  its  early  professors  to  the  pro- 
motion of  these  interests,  demand  the  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
the  public.  Since  the  last  board  of  visitors  reported,  two  members 
of  the  present  Faculty  have  entered  upon  their  important  functions. 
One,  the  successor  of  the  lamented  professor  Whiting,  and  the  other, 
>a  professor  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric;  both  eminently  qualified  to  carry 
out  the  objects  of  the  University. 

A  variety  of  circumstances  prevented  a  majority  of  the  board 
'from  being  present  during  the  whole  of  the  mmute  and  thoromgh 
examination  which  preceded  the  last  commencement.  So  far  as  it 
can  be  reported  upon,  it  was  satisfactory.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  in  the  circumstances  in  which  students  sre  here  collected,  the 
studies  of  the  several  classes  should  be  of  so  advanced  a  character 
^ns  those  of  corresponding  classes  in  older  institutions.  But  in  near- 
ly every  class,  the  examination  gave  evidence  of  a  thoroughness  and 
exactness  of  teaching,  which  wpuld  bear  a  comparison  with  those  of 
«ny  college.  It  is  important  to  notice,  that  one  of  the  greatest  dia- 
advantaffes  under  which  these  classes  seem  to  labor,  is  the  great  va- 
riety and  inequality  of  attainments  with  which  students  enter.  The 
consequences  of  this  were  appereni  during  the  examination  in  al* 
moat  every  department  of  study.  Doubtless  it  will,  (or  some  lime 
be  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  maintain  a  hiffh  standard  of  ad- 
mission to  an  institution  circumstanced  as  this  is,  but  the  importance 
of  a  more  thorough  preparatory  cour^  ought  to  be  kept  before  the 
pablic.    A  more  liberal  encouragement  of  public  schoob  and  acad- 
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emies  of  the  higher  order  is  demanded,  and  probably  a  revival  and 
reiDforcement  of  the  branches  would  prove  the  most  effectual  means 
of  promoting  this  object.  A  comparison  of  the  qualifications  of 
students  at  present  in  the  University,  would  afford  un«quivocal  toe* 
timony  to  toe  past  utility  of  this  part  of  our  University  system. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  omit  to  express  the  gratification  with  which 
the  commencement  exercises  were  witnessed  The  large  attendance 
of  citizens — many  of  them  from  distant  parts  of  the  State — K^Ye 
encoura^ng  evidence  of  a  growing  interest  in  the  fortunes  oi  the 
University;  and  there  was  probably  not  an  individuel  of  the  many 
who  left  the  scene  of  this  literary  exhibition,  disappointed  or  dissat* 
bfied.  A  gentleman,  whose  opinion  is  valuable,  remarked  that  he 
had  rarely  heard  the  exercises  surpassed  in  point  of  thought  or  com- 
position at  any  of  the  eastern  colleges,  altnough  in  those,  the  com- 
mencement exercises  are  by  selected  speakers.. while  in  this  case  they 
were  by  all  the  members  of  the  graduating  claims  without  distinction. 
This  was  probably  the  conviction  of  all  present,  whose  opportunity 
enabled  them  to  make  the  comparison. 

The  condition  of  the  buildings  and  grounds-calls  for  no  remarks 
further  than  the  repetition  of  the  well  known  and  urgent  need  of 
increased  accommodations.  The  library  and  museum  were  found 
in  good  order.  The  latter  is  being  improved  by  the  addition  of  the 
remainder  of  the  State  collection,  when  under  the  superintendence 
of  Prof.  Douglass,  in  accordance  with  the  "provisions  of  an  act  of 
last  legislitive  sesf^Ion.  The  value  "ud  interest  of  the  collection  will 
also  be  increased  by  an  exchange  of  duplicute  specimens,  which  is 
being  arranged  by  Dr.  Z.  Pitcher. 

The  entire  management  of  this  important  interest  is  in  the  highest 
degree  creditable  to  all  connected  with  it.  Tlie  character  of  the  tu- 
ition and  discipline  within — the  judicious  and  frugal  administration 
of  its  affairs  without — the  progress  and  promise  of  students  who 
have  enjoyed  its  advantages — and  the  increasing  number  of  its 
classes— all  speak  encouragingly  of  its  future  prosperity  and  influ- 
ence. It  is  thus  commended  to  the  confidence  and  tne  fostering  care 
of  the  State. 

LKOI8LATION. 

The  committee  on  public  instruction  of  the  Senate,  reported  a  joint 
resolution,  for  adoption  by  the  Legislature,  requiring  the  Board  of 
Regents  to  cause  so  much  .of  the  journal  of  their  proceedings  to  be 
published  as  the  public  good  might  require,  to  be  printed  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  each  session  of  the  Board,  and  that  at  the  opening 
of  each  session  of  the  Legislature,  they  should  report  their  full  pro- 
ceedings for  the  year,  including  the  nnmes  of  all  the  Faculty — their 
salaries  and  duties — the  number* of  students  and  their  classes,  and 
all  such  other  incidental  matters  and  subjects  as  might  be  necessaiy 
to  enable  the  Legislature  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  propriety  of 
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the  coarse  pursued  by  the  said  Board,  and  the  people  at  large  prop« 
erly  to  appreciate  the  character  and  importance  of  the  Univenntf . 

The  reasons  which  led  to  this  resolution,  as  thus  detailed  by  the 
conunittee,  through  their  chainnan»  Hon.  N.  A.  Balcb: 

1.  Your  committee  feel  that  there  is  an  unwarrantable  prejudice 
existing  in  the  minds  of  many  good  and  intelligent  citizens  of  this 
State  against  the  University,  which  it  is  in  the  })ower  of  the  B^^nts 
to  utterly  dissipate  and  banish,  by  properly  laying  before  the  pubtic 
the  facilities  and  advantages  that  mstitution  afibrds  for  a  thorough 
education,  and  the  efforts  me  Board  and  the  Faculty  have  made  and 
are  making  to  render  it  not  only  popular,  but  useful. 

2.  In  view  of  the  rising  importance  and  ultimate  effect  of  our  Uni- 
versity, not  solely  upon  those  who  may  pass  their  halcyon  days  with- 
in its  consecrated  walls  and  be  made  the  recipients  of  its  final  honors, 
not  alone  upon  the  sons  of  the  affluent,  or  those  for  whom  genius  se- 
lects a  high  station  and  marks  a  bright  career,  as  many  suppose*  but 
upon  the  entire  character  of  the  whole  people  of  this  State  and  sur- 
rounding country.  It  seems  to  your  committee  that  in  advancing 
that  progress,  and  in  widening  that  influence,  a  labored  and  learned 
report  of  the  honorable  Boaid  of  Regents  annually,  would  be  of  im- 
mense utility. 

3.  If  the  University  of  Michigan  ever  arises  to  that  proud  emi- 
nence which  those  who  originated  it  designed,  and  which  your  eom- 
iiiittee  verily  believe  it  will  ultimately  attain  among  kindred  instita- 
tions  in  our  land,  it  seems  to  them  of  vital  importance  that  such  a 
report  should  be  annually  made,  and  carefiUly  preserved  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  University,  as  the  best  chronicler  of  its  origin  aad 
progress;  and  no  other  course,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee, 
can  preser\'e  for  posterity  many  important  facts  which  it  is  certain 
will  fall  into  oblivion  and  perish,  when  the  memory  of  those  who 
now  watch  wiih  anxious  care  the  interests  of  that  institution,  shall 
cease  to  record  them. 

4.  Your  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  the  course  recommended 
by  the  resolutions  offered,  would  be  not  only  a  source  of  present^ 
but  of  ulterior  benefit  to  Uie  people  at  lar^,  and  to  the  University 
itaelC  It  would  disarm  jealousjr  of  its  stinff,  and  suspicion  of  its 
oaalice.  It  would  place  the  requisite  knowledge  within  the  reaoh  of 
all,  and  thereby  cause  them  to  know  and  feel  that  the  rights  of  the 
people  and  the  University  are  secure  and  inviolate,  and  that  all  its 
affairs  are  transacted  with  skill  and  fidelity;  tbat  wisdom  preaidea  in 
its  halls,  and  intejopity  in  its  councils. 

6.  Your  committee,  while  they  disclaim  all  idea  of  censure,  respect- 
fiilly  submit  wheUier  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
is  of  that  character  thai  will  best  subserve  the  rights  and  intorasts 
of  the  University  or  such  an  one  as  the  people  might  have  reasona- 
bly expected.  Your  committee,  deeply  feeling  as  they  do,  that  Uie 
ntterests  of  education  in  a  free  government,  and  to  a  firee  people, 
are  paramount  to  all  others,  and  that  those  interests  will  always  find 
favor  and  support,  in  the  bosoms  of  philanthropic,  patriotic  and 
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staieuBeo,  aad  belierii^  ms  (hey  do  the  members  of  the 
boMtmbfe  Bo(tfd  of  Regents^  to  be  such,  hmnbly  hope  the  forefpNiiff 
neoiatioiu  will  be  adored,  and  that  the  beneficial  reealts  desipiMl 
to  be  obtained  by  the  resourcesi  may.  thereby  be  fully  realized. 

Daring  this  aesBion,  Hon.  R  P.  Eldudos,  chairman  of  a  seleet 
^onunttteee  of  the  Senate  upon  the  subject,  made  a  report  in  favor 
of  electing  the  officers  of  State,  including  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  by  the  sufirages  of  the  people. 

A  mqority  of  a  select  committee  appointed  in  relation  to  a  further 
reduction  of  the  price  of  University  lands,  reported  that  the  existiag 
laws  did  not  discriminate  \n  price  as  well  as  value;  that  they  consid- 
ered the  fund  a  sacred  one,  and  the  interests  of  the  University  a 
paramount  object  of  legislation,  but  that  at  the  same  time  the  intereste 
«Call — the  poor  man  struggling  to  make  aoomfortablehomeinaaew 
country,  as  well  of  him  whose  previous  efforts,  or  hereditary  property 
hftre  enabled  him  to  give  his  oibpring  a  collegiate  education,  shonUl 
be  promoted;  that  it  was  urged  that  enough  was  already  realiied 
&Nr  the  competent  support  of  the  University,  but  that  the  committee 
\mfew  nothing  of  the  &ctB  from  the  competent  authority,  as  the  report 
^  ike  Regents  had  not  been  definite  on  the  subjeot  They  propoaed 
«a  act  authorizing  an  appraisment  of  the  lands  with  reference  to  soil, 
aituation,  timber,  &o. 

The  memorial  of  Samusl  Barstow,  Gborok  Kobb  and  L.  Bishop, 

a  oomnuttee  of  the  Boabd  or  Educatiok  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  was 

laid  before  the  Legislature,  reapecting  an  amendment  of  the  law  i«l* 

atife  to  the  public  schools  of  that  city.    From  this  memorial,  the  M« 

lorwing  extract  is  subjoined: 

The  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Detroit  was  organised  b^  a 
law  paased  in  February,  184X  upon  the  petition  of  a  large  migoritj' 
of  the  fireemen  of  said  city.  By  thb  law  the  whole  city  of  Detroit 
waa  organized  into  a  single  school  district,  and  the  common  Gounoil 
<of  aaid  city  was  invested  with  the  power  to  assess  and  levr  a  tax 
•ot  exceeding  one  dollar  for  each  child  in  the  city,  between  tne  agea 
M  five  and  seventeen  yeara,  for  the  support  of  free  schools  in  said 

rreviotts  to  the  passage  of  this  law  the  city  was  divided  into  eight 
aAocri  districts,  and  was  in  all  respects,  subject  to  the  general  school 
hnr  of  the  State  then  in  force.  There  was  no  power  vested  in  the 
said  dty  to  levy  any  tax  whatever  for  the  support  of  schools,  and 
fbe  only  fund  for  that  purpose,  was  Ihe  proportion  of  the  income  of 
the  State  achool  fund,  annually  apportioned  to  this  city,  which  up  to 
Aat  time  had  in  no  year  exceeaed  1900,  and  had  generally  bieen 
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under  that  sum.  Besides,  even  thu  smalt  sum  h^d  for  ft  year  or  two 
previous  been  almost  etittrelj  lost  by  Cuiures  of  banks  with  whitk 
it  had  been  deposited.  The  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  was, 
that  for  several  years  previous,  our  city  may  almost  literally  be  said 
to  have  been  without  common  schools,  or  any  public  provision  what- 
ever for  the  education  of  its  children.  For  two  years  previous  to 
1842,  during  a  great  portion  of  the  time,  no  common  schools  were 
open  in  the  city.  In  a  portion  of  the  eight  districts,  schools  were 
kept  open  from  four  to  six  months  in  the  year,  but  in  some  of  them 
district  schools  were  not  opened  at  all.  The  schools  they  opened 
were  kept  in  hired  rooms  by  very  incompetent  teachers,  and  from  the 
shortness  of  the  time  they  were  kept  open,  and  their  inadequate  sap- 
port,  were  almost  worthless. 

..  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  law  of  February,  1842,  was 
passed.  In  March  of  that  year,  the  board  of  education  was  organ* 
ized  under  it,  and  entered  upon  its  duties. 

It  was  found  by  said  board  that  they  had  every  thing  to  create, 
and  that  a  degree  of  neglect  beyond  what  they  imagined  possible, 
had  existed  from  the  earliest  period  in  the  history  of  said  city  with 
regard  to  the  all  important  subject  of  education.  It  was  found  by 
tbem  that  in  a  city  where  Congress  had  given  the  most  unliniiied 
power  of  disposition  and  arrangement,  where  in  fact  every  foot  of 
ground  hnd  been  disposed  of  by  the  public  authorities,  and  where  the 
most  unlimited  power  had  existed  to  appropriate  ground  for  pnblie 
l^urposes — in  a  city  which  contained  10,000  people,  which  embraoed 
OTeat  wealth,  and  which  had  been  in  existence  nearly  half  a  centuiy, 
there  was  not  a  single  lot  reserved  and  vested  in  the  public  or  dis- 
trict authorities  for  the  purposes  of  education;  that  in  the  whole  eity 
there  was  but  one  school  house,  and  that  was  a  small  and  inconven- 
ient building  not  worth  over  $400.  erected  upon  a  leased  lot.  Be- 
sides, there  was  no  furniture,  except  a  lot  of  old  benches  and  desks 
not  fit  for  the  uses  for  which  they  were  intended.  A  lot  of  depre- 
ciated bank  paper,  and  a  very  poor  school  house  on  a  leased  lot — 
completed  all  the  provisions  which  the  city  of  Detroit  in  this  en- 
lightened age  had  provided  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  and 
Irhich  came  into  the  hands  of  the  board  of  education  from  the  old 
districts. 

It  became  therefore  at  once  necessary  not  only  to  establish  and 
support  schools,  but  to  build  school  houses,  and  not  only  to  bii8d 
school  houses,  but  to  purchase  lots  on  which  to  erect  them.  In  short 
not  only  schools  were  wanting,  but  all  the  apparatus,  furniture,  buihl- 
ings  and  property  of  every  kind  necessary  to  a  system  which  should 
be  adequate  to  the  wants  of  so  large  a  city.         •         •  • 

The  number  of  children  in  the  city  of  Detroit  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  seventeen,  is  3,  606,  as  shown  by  the  last  school  census. 
The  ciry  tax  for  the  coming  year  willtherefore  be  $3,506.  If  to  thk 
be  added  our  portion  of  the  income  of  the  State  school  fund,  which 
may  be  estimated  at  $1,000,  the  whole  income  of  the  board  will  be 
t4,606.     Of  this  sum  $600  will  be  required  to  Pilose  up  the  buildings 
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and  other  accoants  for  the  past  year,  leaying  t4c,006  as  the  net 
amount  applicable  to  the  support  of  the  system  for  the  next  year 

In  order  to  show  how  inadequate  this  amount  is  to  support  the 
schools,  and  also  to  appropriate  any  considerable  amount  to  the  pur- 
chase of  lots  and  building  of  school  houses,  we  state  the  following     . 
facts  and  estimates: 

During  the  last  year  we  have  supported  twelve  schools  at  an  ex- 
pense of  12,600  for  wages  of  teachers,  of  1250  for  rents  and  insu- 
rance, of  $150  for  fuel,  and  an  estimated  sum  of  9200  for  repairs, 
seats,  and  other  school  furniture  and  apparatus,  making  in  all, 
•3,400. 

These  schools  during  the  last  quarter  show  a  school  list  of  1,286, 
or  about  107  for  each  school  taught  by  a  single  teacher,  a  number 
entirely  too  great;  thus  shoi^ng  the  absolute  necessity  of  increasing 
their  number.  But  admitting  that  they  are  not  too  crowded,  the  in- 
crease in  the  city,  which  is  over  200  per  year,  requires  at  least  the 
addition  of  two  schools,  the  expense  of  which  will  be,  basing  the 
esthnate  upon  the  same  data  with  schools  now  in  existence,  1666  66, 
thus  making  an  aggregate  of  t3,066  66,  which  will  be  required  t» 
keep  up  our  system  during  the  coming  year,  without  appropriating 
f  smgle  dollar  to  school  houses,  or  M<ung  anything  to  the  salaries 
of  our  teachers. 

Of  these  twelve  schools,  four  have  been  kept  in  hired  rooms,  very 
small  and  inconvenient,  indeed  entirely  unfit  for  school  houses;  one 
has  been  kept  in  a  room  in  an  old  market  house,  which  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  city  as  a  market  house  and  had  been  fitted  up 
with  benches  in  order  to  use  it  as  a  school  room;  one  in  the  building 
owned  by  the  branch  university,  of  the  use  of  which  the  board  may 
at  any  time  be  deprived;  one  in  the  basement  of  a  church,  the  use  of 
which  is  gratuitously  given,  and  five  in  school  houses  erected  for 
that  purpose,  there  being  at  this  time  but  four  school  houses  in  the 
city  besides  one  now  nearly  finished,  which  will  accommodate  the 
two  additional  schools  contemplated  for  the  coming  year. 

The  above  facts  are  stated  to  show  that  the  board  of  education 
has  not  and  cannot  have  under  th«  present  laws  the  means  to  buy 
lots  or  build  school  houses  at  all  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  city,       ^ 
and  the  necessity  of  providing  an  additional  fund  for  that  purpose. 

If,  in  addition,  we  consider  the  rapid  increase  of  our  city — ^that  in 
the  course  of  five  years  to  come  an  increase  of  1,200  to  1,500  will 
probably  take  place  in  the  number  of  its  children  of  school  ages, 
which  must  render  necessary  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  our 
schools,  and  of  course  of  houses  for  them  to  occupy,  and  recollect 
that  the  increase  of  tax  on  these  1,200  or  1,500  children  would  onlj 
be  a  sum  sufiicient  to  build  school  bouses  for  two  schools,  even  if  it 
could  be  all  applied  for  that  purpose — it  is  apparent  that  our  situation 
with  regard  to  school  houses  will  be  constantly  growiDp:  worse  and 
worse,  unless  we  resort  to  some  other  mode  of  getting  them. 

Another  important  view  of  this  matter  is,  that  vacant  lots  are  be- 
coming scarce  and  are  increasing  in  value  in  the  city,  so  that  if  school 
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lots  are  not  soon  obtained,  there  will  be  great  difficulty  in  getting 
them  in  convenient  locations,  and  much  higher  prices  will  have  to 
be  paid. 

The  experience  of  all  who  have  reflected  upon  this  subject^  will 
convince  them  that  the  goodness  and  efficacy  of  a  school  depends 
very  much  upon  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  school  house. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  cities;  crowded  rooms  without  yards 
or  good  ventilation,  in  buildings  erected  for  other  purposes,  where 
boys  and  girls  are  thrown  together  without  even  the  conveniences 
which  decency  requires,  are  not  only  unfit  for  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  the  school  room,  but  they  have  a  most'  injurious  effect  upon  both 
the  health  and  morals  of  children.  We  can  never  have  a  system  of 
schools  worthy  of  our  city,  so  long  as  we  are  forced  to  occupy  hired 
rooms  instead  of  good,  well  ventilated  ^nd  comfortable  school  houses, 
with  convenient  yards  and  out  buildings  attached. 

In  view  of  the  facts  above  stated,  we  recommend  that  opplication 
be  made  to  the  Legislature,  for  the  passage  of  a  law  authorizing  the 
freemen  of  the  city  of  Detroit  to  vote,  and  the  common  council  to 
assess  and  collect  a  tax,  not  exceeding  $1,500  in  any  one  year,  to  be 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  lots  and  the  erection  of  school  houses  in 
said  city,  and  also  authorizing  the  board  of  education  to  borrow  a  supi 
not  exceeding  $5,000  to  be  expended  for  the  same  purposes.  ,We 
can  see  no  objection  to  vesting  such  a  power  in  the  people  to  tax 
themselves  for  an  object  not  surpassed  in  importance  by  any  other, 
and  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is  the  most  sacied  duty  of  the  Legi^tla- 
tore  to  co-operate  with  the  people  in  the  great  work  o(  universal 
education. 

As  a  matter  embraced  within  the  department  of  literature,  a  letter 
of  Mons.  Yattemare  was  lard  before  the  Legislature,  suggesting  '*the 
indispensableness  of  placing  the  management  of  international  ex- 
changes in  the  hands  of  the  Regents  of  the  University." 

A  bill  was  reported  in  the  House  of  Representatives  topiovide  for 
teachers'  institutes,  and  the  committee  on  education  were  instructed 
to  enquire  into  the  expediency  of  imposing  a  penalty  on  Supervisors 
who  neglected  or  refused  to  assess  school,  township  and  library  tax- 
es; but  these  subjects  received  no  further  action.  Acts  were  passsed 
incorporating  Adrian  Seminary,  White  Pigeon  Academy,  and  the 
Baisin  Institute.  An  act  was  passed  providing  that  in  addition  to  the 
taxes  already  authorized,  the  common  council  of  Detroit  were  em- 
powered to  levy  and  collect  a  tax,  not  exceeding  $1,500  in  any  one 
year,  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  lots  in  the  city,  for  the  use 
of  the  PuBLio  Schools,  and  in  the  erection  and  buildit^  a  schoo^ 
house  or  houses,  with  the  necessary  out-buildings  and  fixtures  on 
any  lot  or  lots  which  may  be  so  purchased,  or  any  other  lots  owned 
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by  tbe  board  of  education,  or  which  they  migljt  acquiie,  the  said  tax 
to  be  devoted  to  no  other  purpose,  and  to  be  paid  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  board  of  education.  The  board  were  authorized  also  to  borrow 
such  sums  as  thej  deemed  proper,  not  to  exceed  $5,000  for  the  pur- 
poses above  specified.     This  act  was  approved  March  12,  1847. 

The  statutes  of  1840,  relating  to  schools  were  amended,  so  that  tbe 
distribution  of  the  income  of  the  fund  should  be  made  by  the  first  of 
May,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable.  A  joint  resolution  was 
passed  authorizing  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  com- 
pile  so  much  of  his  annual  reports  for  1845  and  1846,  as  he  deemed 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  giving  general  information  relative  to 
common  schools  and  to  distribute  the  same-.  An  act  was  passed  and 
approved,  providing  that  so  much  of  the  annual  State  tax,  on  the 
several  rail  road  corapaijies  within  the  State,  as  might  be  necessary, 
should  be  specifically  set  apart  and  appropriated  for  tlie  payment  of 
interest  on  such  sums  as  are  now  due  from  the  State,  or  hereafter  may 
be  doe  to  the  University  and  Primary  School  funds.  A  joint  res- 
olution was  passed  and  approved  March  16,  in  relation  to  loans  from 
the  University  and  school  funds.  • 


1848. 

EXTRACT  FROM  GOV.  RAKSOM's  MBtiUAOE. 

There  is  no  subject  paramount  in  importance  to  that  of  common 
school  education — none  that  has  a  higher  claim  to  the  fostering  care 
of  the  government  I  am  not  aware  that  further  legislation  is  neces- 
sary in  relation  to  our  common  school  system,  unless  it  be  deemed 
expedient  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  Normal  schools  for  the 
education  and  qualification  of  teachers.  Such  institutions  when  prop- 
erly conducted,  have  been  productive  of  great  good,  and  no  doubt  is 
enterUuned  but  such  would  be  the  result  of  their  introduction  into 
our  State,  on  being  made  to  form  a  part  of  our  educational  system. 
By  a  -joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature,  approved  March  4,  1847, 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  was  required  to  conipile  so 
much  of  his  annual  reports  for  the  years  1845  and  1846,  as  he  should 
deem  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  giving  general  information  rela- 
tiTe  to  common  schools  That  duty  has  been  performed,  and  the 
^'compilation*'  contemplated  by  the  resolution  has  been  made  by  that 
officer,  and  will  be  laid  before  you. 

The  number  of  townships  from  which  reports  have  been  received 
pursuant  to  law,  is  426,  somewhat  exceeding  the  number  by  which 
reports  were  made  last  year. 
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The  namber  of  school  districts,  from  which  reports  have  been  re- 
ceived, is  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty — being  eighty-one 
more  than  reported  last  year;  and  the  number  of  children  reported, 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  is  one  hundred  and 
eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty — showing  an  increase  of  ten 
thousand  four  hundred  and  seventh-two,  upon  the  number  returned 
in  any  former  year. 

The  whole  number  that  have  attended  common  schools  during  the 
past  year,  as  shown  by  the  returns  from  the  several  counties,  is  eighty 
eight  thousand  and  eighty;  ten  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  more  than  are  reported  to  have  received  buch  instruction  the 
previous  year. 

For  the  year  1846,  the  primary  school  interest  fund  apportioned 
among  the  several  counties  and  townships  of  the  State,  was  (27,925 
72~thirtv-one  cents  to  every  child  reported  between  the  ages  before 
mentioned. 

The  amount  divided  the  present  year  is  $31,250  54 — thirty-two 
cents  to  each  child  entitled,  oy  law,  to  participate  in  the  distribntioD 
of  the  fund 

The  amount  expended  in  the  State,  during  the  year,  for  the  sup- 
port of  common  schools,  was  11^130,63 1  80;  $3G,54:h  75  of  which  was 
applied  to  the  building  and  repairing  of  school  houses. 

There  are  three  hundred  township  libraries  in  the  State,  contain- 
ing forty-three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty- six  volumes,  ac- 
cording to  the  returns  of  the  past  year,  being  thirty  more  libraries 
and  six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-eight  volumes  of  booksj 
more  than  were  reported  in  1846. 

These  libraries  circulate  through  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
forty-nine  school  districts,  two  hundred  and  sixty -eight  more  than 
have  participated  in  their  benefits  in  any  former  year. 

The  returns  evince  an  increasing  interest  in  all  parts  of  the  State, 
in  behalf  of  common  schools,  and  of  education  generally.  In  sev- 
eral villages,  union  schools  houses  have  been  erected  at  an  expense 
varying  from  $800  to  $3,000,  and  a  greater  willingness  is  manifested 
to  employ  competent  teachers,  and  to  pay  an  adequate  compensation 
for  their  services. 

The  increasing  usefulness  and  prosperity  of  the  University  eannot 
&il  to  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  every  citizen  of  Michigan. 

Of  the  twenty-six  professorships  contemplated  by  the  organic  law 
of  the  institution,  seven  have  been  already  established  by  the  Board 
of  Regents  and  their  chairs  filled,  by  whom  instruction  is  given  in  all 
all  the  branches  of  literature  and  science  usually  taught  in  collegiate 
institutions  of  the  highest  grade. 

Of  the  seven  professors  appointed,  there  is  one  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages— one  of  the  modern  languages — one  of  mathematics  and  na- 
ture philosophy — one  of  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy — one  of 
logic,  rhetoric  and  the  philosophy  of  history — one  of  botany  and  zool- 
ogy, and  one  of  chemistry  and  geology. 

The  library,  consisting  of  about  five  thousand  volumes,  is  believed 
to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable,  of  its  extent,  in  the  United  States. 
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embracing  as  it  does,  the  most  approved  foreign  works  in  the  several 
departments  of  literature,  science  and  the  arts. 

Its  cabinet  of  natural  history  is,  also,  of  great  extent  and  value. 
The  cabinet  purchased  of  Baron  Liederer,  is  a  rare  and  rich  collec- 
of  foreign  minerals.  Besides  which,  it  has  an  extensive  collection  of 
American  minerals  and  fossils,  together  with  suits  of  specimens,  illus- 
trative of  the  geology,  zoology  and  botany  of  Michigan,  affording  al- 
together greater  advantages  to  the  student  in  natural  history,  than 
anysimilar  institution  in  this  country. 

The  success  of  the  University  thus  far  has  exceeded  the  expecta- 
tions of  its  most  sanguine  friends.  The  number  of  students  now  be- 
longring  to  the  several  classes  is,  eighty-three,  and  that  the  number 
will  be  largely  increased  at  the  commencement  of  each  succeeding 
eollegiate  year,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect. 

The  professors  have  been  selected  for  tneir  abilitvt  learning,  and 
higb  mora]  qualities,  and,  that  they  possess  them  all,  in  an  eminent 
di^ee,  is  demonstrated  by  the  manner  in  which  they  have  discharged 
the  varied,  arduous  and  responsible  duties  of  their  respective  sta- 
tions. ^ 

The  finances  of  this  favored  institution,  are  also  upon  a  most  satis- 
faotoiT  footing. 

A  debt  was  early  contracted  in  its  behalf,  for  a  loan  of  $100,000 
of  the  bonds  of  the  State,  which  has  been  reduced,  from  time  to 
time,  by  the  sale  of  portions  of  iU  lands  for  warrants  drawn  upon 
the  internal  improvement  fund,  to  $20,628  01,  and  the  net  amount 
of  revenue  derived  from  all  sources,  during  the  past  year,  and  made 
arailable  for  its  general  use,  after  deductmg  interest  due  on  the  bal- 
ance of  its  debt,  will  exceed  f  15.000,  about  half  of  which  has  been 
expended  in  the  erection  of  an  additional  building  for  dormitories 
and  lecture  rooms. 

Appropriations  tire  no  longer  made  by  the  Regents  for  the  support 
of  branches  of  the  University,  and  instruction  is  continued  only  in 
those  at  Kalamazoo  and  Bomeo. 

BEPOBT  OF  SUP£%IMT£NDXNT. 

In  connection  with  the  annual  report^  (being  the  twelfth  annual 
report  from  the  office,)  the  Superintendent  laid  before  the  Legislature 
the  compilation  of  his  previous  reports  relating  to  the  condition  of 
inimary  schools.  The.  report  announces  the  formation  of  a  State 
educational  society,  and  includes  its  constitution  and  forms  for  coun- 
ty and  township  societies.  He  reports  these  associations  as  having 
been  the  means  of  doing  much  good.  The  incorrectness  of  the  re- 
ports of  school  officers  and  county  clerks  is  again  alluded  to,  and  ex- 
planations and  instructions  again  given  in  relation  to  them.  In  rela* 
tion  to  the  relative  progress  of  the  primary  and  select  sohoob,  the 
SqMrintendent  remarks: 
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While  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  scholars 
attending  common  schools,  there  has  been  a  corresponding  decrease, 
in  the  number  attending  select  schools.  Many  parents  who  are  anx- 
ious to  aflford  their  children  every  facility  for  improvement,  have 
withdrawn  their  patronage  from  select  schools,  having  become  sat* 
isfied  that  under  existing  laws,  with  a  proper  interest  intheir  behalf, 
common  schools  may  be  made  both  better  and  cheaper  than  select 
schools  generally  are. 

The  report  dwells  at  great  length  upon  various  important  topics — 
Union  schools,  school  houses,  their  location,  architecture,  size,  con- 
struction, ventilation,  furniture,  seats,  desks,  and  everything  that  re- 
lates to  their  external  and  internal  arrangement.  From  the  compila- 
tion is  extracted  the  following  interesting  comparison,  between  the 
population  of  Michigan  and  other  States  of  the  Union,  in  regard  to 
individual  attainments  in  certain  particulars,  &c,\ 

According  to  the  census  ^of  1840,  the  total  population  of  the 
■^nited  States,  was,  in  round  numbers,  17,000,000.  Of  this  nam- 
ber,  650,000  were  whites  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  could  not 
read  and  write.  This  gives  one  white  person  over  the  age  of  twen- 
ty, to  every  thirty-one  of  the  entire  population  of  the  United  States, 
tnat  is  unable  to  read  and  write.  The  proportion  varies  in  different 
states,  from  one  in  five  hundred  and  eighty-nine  in  Connecticut,  to 
one  in  eleven  in  North  Carolina. 

If  we  exclude  all  colored  persons,  and  whites  under  twenty  years 
of  age,  the  proportion  will  stand  thus:  In  the  United  States,  one  to 
every  twelve  is  unable  to  read  and  write.  The  proportion  varies 
from  one  in  two  hundred  and  ninety-four,  in  Connecticut,  which 
stands  the  highest,  to  one  in  three  in  North  Carolina,  which  stands 
the  lowest. 

In  Tennessee,  the  proportion  is  one  in  four.  In  Kentucky,  Vir- 
^ia,  Georgia,  South  Carohna,  and  Arkansas,  each«  one  in  five.  In 
Delaware  and  Alabama,  each,  one  in  six.  In  Indiana,  one  in  seven. 
In  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  each,  one  in  eight. 

On  the  brighter  end  of  the  scale,  next  to  Connecticut,  in  whicb 
the  proportion  is  one  in  two  hundred  and  ninety -fourt  is  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  which  the  proportion  is  one  in  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine. 
In  Massachusetts,  it  is  one  in  ninety.  In  Mame,  one  in  seventy -two. 
In  Vermont,  one  in  sixty-three.  Next  in  order  comes  Michigan,  in 
which  the  proportion  is  one  in  thirty-nine.  There  are  twenty  states 
below  Michigan,  and  only  five  above  her. 

But  even  this  estimate,  favorable  as  it  is,  does  not  allow  our  own 
State  an  opportunit^r  to  appear  in  her  true  liffht.  It  is  well  known 
that  a  great  proportion  of  the  illiterate  popmation  of  this  State^^is 
confined  to  a  few  counties. 

In  Mackinaw  and  Chippewa  counties,  there  is  one  white  person 
over  twenty  years  of  age  to  every  five  of  the  entire  population  Uiat 
is  unable  to  read  and  write.    In  Ottawa,  one  in  fourteen.    In  Caav 
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one  in  twenty-two.  In  Wayne  and  Saginaw,  each,  one  in  thirty- 
six. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  eight  entire  counties  in  the  State,  in 
^hichf  according  to  the  census  referred  to,  there  was  not  a  single 
white  inhabitant  over  twenty  years  of  age,  that  was  unable  to  read 
and  write.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  in  Ohio,  also,  there  are 
seven  such  counties,  making  fifteen  in  these  two  States,  while  in  all 
New  £ngland  there  arc  but  two — (Franklin  in  Massachusetts,  and 
Essex  in  Vermont) 

There  may  also  be  selected,  in  this  State,  thirteen  counties,  via: 
Allegan,  Barry,  Branch,  Clinton,  Eaton,  Genesee,  Ingham,  Ionia, 
Kalamazoo,  Lapeer,  Livingston,  Oakland  and  Oceana,  in  which, 
collectively,  there  is  only  one  white  person  over  twenty,  in  four  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  five  of  the  entire  population,  that  caunot  read 
and  write.  This  is  seven  hundred  and  eighty-one  per  cent  higher 
than  the  highest  entire  State  in  the  Union. 

In  addition  to  these,  in  the  three  counties  of  Hillsdale,  Jackson 
and  Kent,  there  is  but  one  in  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  that  is 
unable  to  read  and  write,  which  is  forty  per  cent  higher  than  any 
entire  State  in  the  Union,  with  the  single  exception  of  Connecticut. 

But  let  us  make  the  comparison  in  another  respect,  and  see  what 
])roportion  of  the  population  of  different  States  are  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  schools.  Here  to  do  justice  to  Michi£;an,  we  ought  to  take 
the  census  of  1 845,  and  the  school  returns  for  that  year,  inasmuch 
as  our  school  system  had  had  in  1840,  hardly  an  opportunity  of  go- 
ing into  operation  since  its  adoption. 

In  1840,  one  in  seven  of  the  entire  population  of  the  State  attend- 
ed school  a  portion  of  the  year.  In  1845,  the  proportion  had  in- 
creased, takmg  the  census  and  school  returns  for  that  year,  to  one 
in  four.  In  this  respect,  there  are  but  three  States  in  the  Unions 
that,  according  to  the  census  of  1 840,  rank  higher  than  Michigan 
stood  in  1845.  Their  names  in  order  are  Maine,  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont  In  round  numbers,  the  proportion  of  the  entire  pop* 
ulation  that  attended  school  in  each  of  these  States,  is  one  in  three. 
In  Michigan,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  York,  it  is  one 
in  four.  In  Rhode  Island,  one  in  five.  In  Ohio  and  New  Jersey, 
eaeh,  one  in  six.  In  Pennsylvania,  one  in  eight.  In  no  other  State 
is  the  proportion  more  than  one  in  ten;  while  in  ten  States,  it  is  less 
than  one  m  twentv-five.  Here,  again,  we  see  that  Michigan  stands 
high  on  the  list  of  States. 

In  two  of  the  New  England  States,  nineteen-twentieths  of  the 
scholars  taught,  are  instructed  in  common  schools.  In  New  York, 
foorteen-fifteenths.  In  one  of  the  New  England  States,  only  four- 
fifths,  the  remainder  being  instructed  in  academies  and  select  or  high 
schools. 

In  some  of  the  Southern  States,  only  two-thirds  or  three-fourOia 
of  the  entire  number  in  school,  attend  common  schools.  In  Michi- 
gan, forty-six  fort^-sevenths  of  all  scholars  attending  school,  receive 
Uieir  instruction  m  common  schools.    This  is  a  greater  proportion 
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than  in  any  other  State  of  the  Union.  Ohio  ranks  next,  in  this  res- 
pect, thirty-six  thirty -sevenths  of  her  scholars  being  taught  in  com- 
mon schools. 

In  the  three  thousand  school  districts  of  this  State,  there  are  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  thousand  children  to  be  instructed.  The  ques- 
tion naturally  arises,  How  shall  we  provide  competent  teachers  for 
this  army  of  youth,  to  whom  are  to  be  entrusted  the  future  destinies 
of  ihe  Peninsular  State? 

Two  methods  have  been  proposed.  One  is,  to  invite  the  redun- 
dancy of  teachers  at  the  East,  and  especially  those  of  New  England, 
to  supply  the  educational  wants  of  destitute  portions  of  our  jState, 
through  the  agency  of  the  **  board  of  national  popular  educatioii." 

The  other  method  is  to  train  up  a  stq^ply  of  competent  teaehere  at 
home.    Upon  this,  anl^,  can  we  safely  rely. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  BRANCHES. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents  in  August  of  this  year,  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  the  branches  showed  but  four  of  them  in 
existence  and  they  had,  after  a  careful  examination,  come  to  the  con- 
•Insion  that  appropriations  could  not  be  made  for  such  as  were  in 
existence,  or  for  the  establishment  of  others,  without  seriously 
trenchmg  upon  the  resources,  and  limiting,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
usefulness,  and  even  endangering  the  success,  of  the  parent  institu- 
tion. Since  this  period,  no  appropriations  have  been  made  to  any  of 
the  branches,  with  the  exception  of  tlO  00  to  the  Romeo  branch,  for 
die  purpose  of  raising  a  question  before  the  supreme  court,  as  to  the 
eonetiitOwnaliiy  of  such  appropriations.  The  reports  of  the  State 
Treasurer  and  Commissioner  of  Land  Office  showed  that  on  the 
30(hdayof  the  preceding  November,  the  debt  of  1 100,000  had 
been  diminished  t79,371  99,  leaving  the  sum  of  t20,62?  only  re- 
maining of  that  debt. 

It  was  found  that  the  estimated  income  of  the  University,  after 
payment  of  the  regular  current  expenses,  would  leave  a  probable 
surplus  of  five  thousand  dollars,  which  could  be  applied  to  the  erec- 
tion of  an  additional  building.  More  accommodation  was  needed 
for  students,  and  a  laboratory  and  recitation  rooms.  Urged  by  this 
necessity,  the  board  resolved  to  commence  the  construction  of  a  build- 
ing similar  to  the  one  in  use,  and  $5,000  was  appropriated  for  that 
purpose,  and  Major  Eearsley  and  John  Owen,  Esq.,  appointed  to 
^arry  the  resolution  into  effect.  This  had  been  done,  the  walls  were 
mp,  the  building  enclosed,  roofed,  and  covered  with  tin  and  otherwise 
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emipleted  at  a  cost  not  varying  fiir  from  the  appropriation.  The 
fands  justifying,  an  additional  appropriation  of  $2,000  was  made  to 
aorer  other  expenditures  connected  with  the  building. 

A  Buperintendent  of  repairs  was  appointed,  who  was  to  have  gen- 
eral superintendence  of  the  buildings  and  grounds.  The  Board 
announced  that  the  institution  was  fulfilling  its  duties  in  a  manner 
ereditabie  to  the  Faculty,  and  highly  useful  to  the  public,  and  they 
looked  forward  with  confidence  to  ils  increasing  usefulness  and  future 
eminence. 

REPORT  OK  VISITORS. 

The  report  of  this  board,  consisting  of  Rev.  John  D.  Pierce,  Hon. 

J.  Goodwin,  Rev.  C.  T.  Hinhak,  and  George  £.  Hand,  having  been 

made,  in  common  with  the  other  gentlemen,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pierce, 

(first  Superintendent.)  who  had  incorporated  into  the  organic  law, 

the  provision  for  the  appointment  of  such  a  board  annually,  it  may 

be  justly  presumed  to  present  a  more  perfect  idea  of  the  outline  of 

ibeir  intended  duties  than  had  thus  far  been  given  to  the  public.  For 

this  reason,  and  for  important  suggestions  it  contains,  which  may  be 

laefal  in  the  future,  it  is  here  given  in  full: 

lb  the  Superintendent  of  Publk  Instruction: 

^  Sir — ^The  board  of  visitors  respectfully  report  that  they  assembled 
at  (he  University  in  August  last,  for  the  purpose  of  being  present  at 
the  public  examination  of  the  classes,  preceding  the  commencement, 
and  of  examining  into  the  state  of  the  University,  its  wants,  its  pro- 
greas  and  its  prospects.  The  site  of  the  University,  being,  as  it  b, 
a  fine,  high  table  of  land,  commanding  varied  and  beautiful  land- 
scape views,  with  a  fertile,  dry  soil,  is  well  chosen.  Unfortunately, 
the  noble  forest  trees  which  formerly  tenanted  these  grounds,  (the 
only  connection  between  the  present  and  the  past,  in  this  new  world,) 
had  all  beem  destroyed  before  the  land  was  appropriated  to  its  pre- 
sent use,  and  their  stately  compeers,  a  little  way  remote,  only  seem 
to  admonish  us  of  how  much  we  have  lost  by  their  untimely  fate. 
That  which  first  most  strongly  arrests  one's  attention  upon  approach- 
ng  the  University  grounds,  is  the  almost  total  absence  of  shade  and 
ornamental  trees.  This  is  not  surprising  in  a  new  institution,  but  it 
demands  immediate  attention — ^prompt  action.  The  soil  is  strong, 
and  well  adapted  to  the  production  and  growth  of  trees,  as  the 
'neighboring  forests  attest.  In  the  same  forests,  and  in  convenient 
proximity,  are  found  in  almost  every  variety,  the  trees  indigenous  to 
the  climate.  A  little  considerate  attention  now  ffiven  to  ornamenting 
the  grounds  with  trees  will,  in  a  few  years,  yield  an  ample  harvest 
of  security,  comfort  and  protection.  A  considerable  number  of  trees 
hare  been  recently  planted,  but  we  were  sorry  to  observe  that  neahy 
22 
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all  of  them  were  comprised  in  two  or  three  varieties,  more  distin- 
gttished  for  their  rapid  growth  and  precocious  development,  than  for 
symmetry  of  proportions,  beauty  or  permanence,  and  which  will  in 
regular  course  reach  the  *^ere  and  yellow  leaf"  of  their  existence, 
sooner  than  the  youth  who  assisted  to  plant  them.  A  portion,  at 
least,  of  the  trees  planted,  should  be  of  the  most  durable,  stable  and 
stately  kinds.  How  much  of  interest,  comfort  and  enjoyment,  trees 
grown  venerable  with  the  Universities  they  surrouna  and  protect, 
add  to  college  grounds  and  college  life,  all  can  attest  who  are  con- 
versant with  the  older  and  more  eligible  literary  institutions  of  the 
country.  Cambridge  and  Yale,  stript  of  their  fine  old  shade  trees, 
would  be  shorn  of  half  their  attractions.  The  pursuit  of  learning, 
science  and  literature,  much  of  which  is  laborious  and  exhausting, 
should  be  made  attractive  by  the  highest  garniture  of  nature  and  of 
art.  The  highway  of  thought,  and  intellectual  development  and  pro- 
gress, much  of  which  is  parched  and  rugged,  should,  so  far  as  may 
be,  be  refreshed  with  fountains  and  strewn  with  flowers.  One  of  the 
appended  resolutions  of  the  board,  embodies  their  views  on  this  not 
unimportant  subject 

The  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus  are  evidently  quite  in- 
adequate to  the  wants  of  those  departments.  Some  of  the  most  com- 
mon and  important  experiments  cannot  be  made  for  want  of  suitable 
apparatus.  This  deficit  should,  we  think,  receive  early  attention 
and  remedy.  However  important  buildings  may  seem,  needful  ap- 
paratus and  books  are  even  more  so.  The  brick  and  mortar,  of  which 
are  reared  the  stately  walls,  can  be  of  little  avail,  without  intelligent 
minds  within,  and  the  proper  appliances  for  communicating  that  in- 
telligence to  others. 

The  library,  very  considerable  and  creditable  in  extent,  is  valuable 
and  excellent — but  further  additions  are  needed  to  keep  pace  with 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  age. 

The  suits  of  specimens  in  mineralogy  and  geology  are  uncommonly 
fiill  and  splendid,'and  the  other  departments  of  natural  science  are 
very  rich  in  preparations  and  specimens. 

The  board  have  the  satisfaction  of  saying  that  the  examination  was 
generally  well  sustained,  and  the  performances  on  the  day  of  com- 
mencement, were  in  most  instances  of  a  high  order,  creditable  alike 
to  the  young  gentlemen  who  participated  in  them,  andjthe  professors 
who  had  been  charged  with  their  education  and  instruction. 

The  board  had  of  course  but  little  opportunity  to  know  or  judge 
of  the  discipline  or  details  of  the  government  of  the  University; 
but  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  discreet,  prudent  and  salutary. 
In  every  institution  of  learning,  there  must  be  system,  order,  rule, 
subordination,  compliance  wifli  the  regulations,  cheerful  acquies- 
cence in  what  is  enjoined.  Whilst  there  is  much  occasion  for  watch- 
ful solicitude,  considerate  kindness  and  charitable  forbearance  on  Uie 
part  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the  immediate  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  a  College  or  University,  they  are  also  sometimes  re- 
quired by  a  duty  which  their  responsible  position  imposes,  a  duty 
which  they  owe  to  the  public,  to  the  parents  who  have  entrusted  to 
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tbp.m  the  educ;itioQ  of  iheir  sona,  and  to  the  youth,  whose  future 
hopes  and  prospects  y;reaily  dtipend  upon  their  careful  ti*aining  at 
this  period  of  hfe — to  adopt  strong  measures,  and  perhaps,  in  some 
rare  instances,  almost  bordering  on  severity. 

Men  who  are  fit  to  be  placed  in  such  highly  responsible  stations, 
themselves,  upon  the  ground^  will  net  wisely,  and  a  healtliy  public 
sentiment  will  sustain  them  in  their  action.  The  young  gtsntlemen 
gathered  into  an  institution  of  learning,  should  feel  that  they  also 
have  duties  and  responsibilities;  their  own  sense  of  propriety  will 
dictate  consideration  and  regard  for  the  hopes  and  expectations  of 
their  parents  and  friends,  and  gratitude  for  the  sacrifices  and  exer- 
tions of  those  who  are  expending  their  hard  earned  money  on  their 
education,  will  prompt  them  to  peaceful  and  quiet  demeanor,  to 
punctuality  and  promptness  in,  their  lessons  and  recitations,  to  defer- 
ence and  respect  for  their  teachers,  and  to  a  general  and  cordial  co- 
operation in  sustaining  a  wholesome  police  and  good  order,  so  essen- 
tial to  the  well  being  of  every  community,  whether  social,  civil  or 
literary.  Anarchy  in  State  is  worse  tWan  the  worst  government; 
anarchy  in  institutions  of  learning  is  more  destructive,  more  fatal  to 
progress,  than  any  other,  we  had  almost  said,  th'»n  ;ill  other  evils 
put  together.  These  rem'irks  might  seem  uncalled  for,  but  can 
scarcely  be  deemed  out  of  pljice  when  it  is  remembered  that  every 
institution  is  liable  to  such  trying  exigencies,  that  almost  all  have 
encountered  them  to.  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  it  is  well  to  pro- 
mote a  healthful  public  sentiment  on  a  subject  so  intimately  connect- 
ed with  the  welfare,  not  only  of  our  University,  but  also  of  our 
seminaries,  academies  and  common  schools. 

The  board  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  great  importance  which 
they  attiich  to  the  rank  which  our  University  shall  take  and  maintain 
amongst  like  institutions  in  our  country.  That  its  rank  and  position 
should  be  high  amongst  the  highest,  all  will  admit;  to  that  proposi- 
tion every  man  will  assent.  State  pride,  our  personal  wishes,  the 
interest  which  all  must  feel  in  the  training  and  development  oi  those 
who  are  to  become  our  religious  teachers,  who  are  relied  upon  to 
heal  our  bodily  ailments,  who  are  to  make  and  administer  our  laws 
who  are  soon  to  manage  our  public  affairs,  all  combine  with  oppres- 
sive force  to  show  the  great  and  absorbing  importance  of  this  mat- 
ter. Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  do  we  dwell  upon  it?  Because, 
that  though  theoretically  admitted  by  all,  it  is,  we  fear,  practically 
overlooked  by  many.  On  the  one  band,  wo  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  all  who  are  immediately  connected  with  the  University,  to 
the  fact  that  we  expect  much,  very  much,  from  them.  The  institu- 
tion is  well  endowed,  if  not  just  now,  certainly  prospectively,  with 
moderately  good  management  of  its  funds.  It  is  eligibly  situated; 
it  has  started  in  its  eventful  career  under  favorable  auspices;  its  po- 
sition is  in  a  fine  region  of  country,  in  a  temperate  latitude,  in  a 
healthful  climate.  What  Yale  is  to  the  States  east  of  the  mountains, 
the  University  of  Michigan  should  be  to  the  Western  States.  We 
hope  for  much,  we  expect  much — have  we  not  a  right  to  expect 
much?    Let  the  standard  be  fixed  at  once,  so  that  the  proudest  in- 
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sutudon  in  the  country  shal)  not  be  ashAmed  to  fraternize  with  us  as 
equals;  so  that  our  sons  shall  have  no  occasion,  through  aspirations 
for  higher  attainments  or  higher  honors,  to  leave  the  halls  of  our 
own  University  for  those  of  any  other  whatever.  We  call  upon  the 
Regents,  the  Faculty,  the  professors,  to  make  it  such  an  institution. 
But  to  make  it  and  keep  it  such,  much  care  and  attention  are  requi- 
site. The  Regents  must  be  vigilant  in  looking  to  the  capacity,  the 
attainments,  the  reputation,  the  character,  the  manners,  the' habits, 
the  physical  vi^or,  the  intellectual  development,  of  those  whom  they 
shall  select  for  instructors. 

We  call  upon  the  Faculty  and  professors  in  the  University,  and 
doubt  not  that  our  appeal  will  meet  a  cordial  response,  to  bear  in 
mind  the  important  position  they  have  taken,  the  duties  of  vital  in- 
terest which  they  have  assumed  to  discharge,  the  intimate  relations 
they  bear  to  the  honor  or  dishonor,  the  weal  or  woe.  of  this  com- 
monwealth. It  is  but  reasonable  to  presume,  when  such  momentous 
results  hinge  on  their  action,  that  tney  will  cheerfully  devote  their 
whole  time,  their  best  energieS,  their  undivided  attention,  to  instruct- 
ing, enlarging,  developing,  giving  energy  to  the  minds  and  intellects 
of  those  placed  in  their  charge.  We  expect  them  to  make  ourUni- 
rersity  a  distinguished  seat  of  science,  learning,  literature,  refinement 
and  taste — a  blessing  to  our  people,  a  proud  monument  to  them- 
selves— an  honor  to  the  State  and  Nation. 

But  to  have  the  University  accomplish  all  its  hifi;h  destinies  the 
State  also  has  solemn  duties  to  perform;  it  must  faithfully  dischai^ 
Ihe  solemn  trust  committed- to  it  by  the  general  government;  it  must 
preserve  strict  good  faith  with  the  University;  it  must  husband  its 
resources  and  revenues;  it  must,  in  no  case,  allow  political  consider- 
ations to  make  merchandize  of  the  interests  of  the  University,  and  of 
Ihe  people's  birthright,  the  priviWe  of  a  free  and  gratuitous  educa- 
tion of  their  sons  m  its  halls.  For  that  purpose  the  people  of  Uie 
nation  have  nobly  endowed  the  University;  for  that  purpose  and  that 
only,  let  that  endowment  be  appropriated  and  stand.  Let  ihe  hand 
that  for  sinister  purposes  would  lay  hold  of  that  or  any  other  fund 
set  apart  to  the  education  of  our  youth,  be  palsied  in  the  touch;  let 
Ae  tongue  of  him  who  would  thus  betray  his  trust  and  his  country, 
•leave  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth. 

The  board  take  occasion  to  remark  upon  the  great  importance  of 
a  full  and  thorough  preUminary  preparation  of  the  students  before 
being  entered  at  the  University^  and  that  the  standard  of  scholarship 
required  of  those  who  enter  the  University,  should  be  elevated,  as  a 
prominent  means  of  elevating,  not  only  the  character  of  the  Univer- 
sity itself,  but  also  that  of  inferior  schools  Ihroughout  the  State, 
which  look  to  it  as  a  model,  and  grade  their  literarv  character  ac- 
eording  to  the  rank  of  this,  the  leading  institution  of  the  State.  It 
was  very  apparent  from  Uie  examination  of  the  lower  classes,  that 
the  young  genUemen  composing  those  classes,  had  entered  upon  their 
eommon  career  at  the  University,  with  very  unequal  degrees  of  piB- 
paration. 

Some  evidently  had  been  but  ill  prepared  to  enter  upon  their  0(d- 
lege  course,  and  encounter  its  severe  and  rigid  routbe  of  study,  and 
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in  addition  to  the  discouragement  and  mortification  ever  attendant 
upon  inferior  scholarship,  and  the  danger  of  overtasking  themselves 
to  make  up  their  deficiencies,  would  realize  in  but  an  imperfect  de- 
gree, the  benefit  and  advantages  of  a  thorough  education.     Thii 
subject  can  hardly  receive  too  much  attention.     It  enters  largely 
into  the  essence  of  the  lives  and   fortunes  of  educated  men.     A 
crude  and  imperfect  preliminary  education,  of  which  the  student  is 
himself  probably  ignorant  at  the  first,  is  often  the  occasion  of  em- 
bittering his  houis  of  study,  breaking  his  spirits,  and  in  long  after 
years  is  fruitful  of  vain  regrets  that  his  happiness  and  fortunes  for 
life,  have  been  marred  through  the  ignorance  or  stupidity  of  his 
earlv  instructors.     The  evil  of  which  we  are  speaking  is  wide-spread 
in  the  Western  States.     It  is  a  matter  of  common  remark  in  ths 
Eastern  Colleges,  in  reference  to  students  from  the  west     It  is  sn 
evil  which  cannot  be  too  promptly  remedied.     In  vain  do  you  fill 
your  professors'  chairs  with  men  of  the  highest  eminence,  if  ths 
youth  who  resort  to  them  for  instructiop,  must  be  fed  with  milk  in- 
stead of  meat.     In  vain  may  we  look  for  a  high  standard  of  attain- 
ment in  the  graduating  classes,  if  the  standard  of  preparation  for 
entering  upon  the  college  course  is  a  low  one — in  vain  shall  we  ex- 
pect to  see  the  Alumni  of  our  University,  when  they  meet  and  min- 
gle with,  or  confront  those  of  other  Universities,  stand  erect  with 
arched  brow  and  bold  front,  conscious  of  the  plentitude  of  their  in- 
tellectual stature  and  developement— if  the  student  is  to  spend  half 
his  Ume  at  the  University,  in  learning  what  he  should  have  known 
when  he  entered  it     Let  parents  and  guanlians,  if  they  wish  their 
sons  and  wards  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  a  liberal  education,  see  well 
to  it  that  they  are  properly  and  sufl&ciently  prepared  at  the  outset, 
and  that  they  lose  as  little  time  as  possible  by  absence  during  the 
college  course.     It  is  said,  and  without  doubt,  truly,  that  many  por- 
tions of  the  State  are  destitute  of  proper  schools  and  seminaries  for 
training  and  preparing  students  for  the  University.     But  the  absence 
of  sucn  schools  and  seminaries,  however  prejudicial  and  deeply  felt 
in  the  University,  has  mueh  more  wide  spread  and  deplorable  rs- 
snlts,  in  the  destitute  districts  themselves;  and  it  is  seen  in  the  yery 
imperfect  education  and  lack  of  intelligence  in  the  more  favored,  and 
almost  absence  of  education  among  the  less  favored,  in  such  commu- 
nities.    There,  also,  the  common  school,  (that  nursery  of  thought 
and  intellect,  which  we  should  all  assiduously  cherish,)  droops  and 
languishes,  and  the  munificent  provision  made  by  the  State,  for  the 
education  of  the  whole  rising  generation,  serves  little  other  purpose 
than  to  pay  blockhead  teachers  for  entailing  their  own  ignorance  and 
stupidity  upon  their  pupils.     What  an  evil — what  a  calamity — how 
widespread — ^how  diffusive — how  frightful.     How  can  it  be  reme- 
died— how  prevented?    If  our  common  schools  are  to  work  their 
perfect  work  in  rearing  up  generation  after  generation  of  intelligent, 
educated  and  virtuous  men  and  women,  who  shall  be  ornaments  to 
society,  and  appreciate  and  perpetuate  the  blessings  and  privileges 
which  they  enjoy,  the  teachers  in  those  schools  must  be  themselves 
intelligent  and  properly  educated.     The  teachers  cannot  be  so  eduoa- 
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ted  wilhoul  the  aid  of  good  grammar  schools,  academies,  seminaries, 
or  branches  of  the  University,  to  fill  the  wide  inteivening  space  be- 
tween the  common  school  and  the  University.  »Schoois  of  this  high 
order  should  be  found  in  every  county — yea,  as  far  as  may  be,  in 
erery  town — that  they  may  be  accessible  to  the  whole  population, 
male  and  female.  In  ICew  England,  such  schools  and  seminaries 
are  found  in  almost  every  town  and.village.  Is  it  wonderful  that  a 
population,  reared  under  such  auspices,  should  be  intelligent,  eflfec- 
tive  and  prosperous? 

New  York  has  for  many  years  past,  emulated  New  England,  in 
its  liberal  and  varied  provisions  for  diffusing  education  and  knowledge 
among  the  masses  of  her  multitudinous  population.  She  has  also 
within  a  few  years  past,  established  a  State  Normal  School,  which 
has  excit^id  the  strongest  interest  and  countenance  throughout  that 
State.  Michigan  need  not  be  far  behind  her  elder  and  more  advan- 
ced, but  not  more  forward  sisters.  She  has  accessible  and  quite 
within  her  reach,  on  ample  fund  to  supply  the  wide  chasm  in  her 
educational  system,  now  found  to  exist  between  her  common  schools 
and  the  University.  It  is  not  by  abstracting  from  either  the  common 
school  or  the  University  funds;  neither  of  these  are  more  ample  than 
are  needed  in  their  appropriate  and  respective  spheres,  and  to  ac- 
complish the  objects  for  which  they  have  been  respectively  appro- 
priated and  designated  by  the  munificent  donor,  the  General  Govern- 
ment. But  we  have  certain  salt  spring  lands,  which  though  not  now 
subject  to  sale,  no  doubt  Congress  would  cheerfully  authorize  us  to 
sell  and  appropriate  for  this  purpose.  We  confidently  believe  that 
in  no  other  way  could  those  lands  be  so  wisely  or  usefully  appropri- 
ated; and  in  that  faith  we  have,  in  a  subjoined  resolution,  recom- 
mended that  the  Legislature  take  immediate  measures  to  appropri- 
ate the  State  salt  spring  lands  lo  that  object.  No  other  appropria- 
tion of  those  lands  could  effect  such  wide -spread  and  continuing 
resnlts — could  do  so  much  to  humanize  and  elevate  society  in  our 
midst — to  give  a  healthful  and  vigorous  lone  to  the  intellectual  de- 
velopment of  the  masses  of  our  community.  We  propose  that  they 
should  be  appropriated  to  the  support  and  assistance  of  a  State  nor- 
mal school,  branches  of  the  University,  academies,  high  schools  and 
other  seminaries  of  learning,  of  a  high  order,  throughout  the  State. 
A  large  fiind  in  the  State  of  New  York,  is  so  distributed  and  appro- 
priated annually,  and  with  the  best  results.  The  normal  school  should 
be  a  model  institution,  for  the  training  and  preparation  of  teachers 
for  the  inferior  schools.  With  this  assistance  and  encouragement, 
the  branches  of  the  University  which  have  languished  or  become 
dormant,  would  be  speedily  revived — high  schools,  academies,  and 
other  seminaries  for  instruction  in  the  higher  briinches  would  spring 
up,  and  give  a  new  impulse  to  education  and  mind,  throughout  the 
State.  There  would  be  no  lack  of  suitable  schools  and  seminaries 
for  training  and  preparing  the  sons  of  our  soil  for  the  University,  in 
such  manner  that  they  may  there  pursue  the  liberal  arts,  with  pleas- 
ure to  themselves  and  credit  to  the  State;  and  thus  shall  a  race  of 
men  spring  up  from  our  midst,  who,  whether  in  the  pulpit  or  at  the 
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bar»  or  in  the  professor's  chair,  or  ia  the  halls  of  Congress,  shall 
sustain  the  honor  of  the  State,  and  proudly  manifest  the  high  tone 
and  character  of  our  institutions  of  learning.  Such  demonstrations 
can  never  fail  of  producing  conviction.  And  it  is  thus  we  must  raise 
ap,  educate  and  qualify  our  youth  for  public  life,  if  we  would  be  re- 
spected by  others,  or  successfully  maintain  our  own  rights  and  dig- 
nity. And  while  these  branches  of  the  University,  high  schools  and 
seminaries,  would  spring  up  thickly  throughout  the  State,  supplying 
the  University  liberally  with  students,  the  University  on  its  part, 
would  furnish  its  supply  of  finished  scholars  for  preceptors  and  in- 
structors in  ihose  branches.  Seminaries  and  high  schools,  which  in 
their  time,  would  raise  up,  train  and  prepare  large  numbers  of  com- 
petent and  highly  educated  teachers  for  the  common  schools,  which 
would  constantly  keep  that  first  and  most  important  department  of 
popular  education,  in  healthful  activity  and  vigor. 

Thus  the  reflex  influence  of  the  common  schools  on  the  Univer- 
sity, and  the  University  on  the  common  schools,  would  be  beauti- 
fully illustrated,  and  constantly  seen  and  felt  No  one,  because  his 
son  was  not  at  the  University,  would  feel  that  he  was  not  receiving 
any  benefit  from  it,  since  any  man  who  had  children  in  the  common 
scho  ol,  would  be  receiving  an  annual  installment  from  the  University 
fund. 

In  the  intermediate  schools  and  seminaries,  also,  our  youth  in 
large  numbers,  whose  circumstances  would  not  permit  them  to  en- 
joy the  higher  instruction  of  the  University,  (Scot-free,  as .  it  is  to  all 
the  sons  of  Michigan,  who  will  come  and  partake  of  it,)  might  ob- 
tain, if  not  a  finished,  certainly  a  highly  valuable  and  practical  edu- 
cation in  almost  all  departments  of  instruction — and  these  privileges 
would  be  extended  alike  to  male  and  female.  Education  of  a  higher 
order  and  refinement  would  thus  be  diffused  through  our  whole  pop- 
ulation. What  a  contrast  would  such  a  picture  present  to  the  state 
of  things  we  now  see  around  us.  Then  might  the  Peninsular  State 
boast  a  system  of  public  and  popular  education  within  her  limits 
more  perfect  in  itself,  more  munificently  endowed  and  more  liberally 
administered  than  any  other  in  these  United  States. 

A  few  years  o(  progress  and  development,  under  such  a  system, 
would  make  Michigan  one  of  the  noblest  States  of  the  Union. 

LEGISLATION. 

Various  propositions  came  before  the  Legislature  for  legislation 
relating  to  schools,  among  which  was  one  for  establishing  a  se- 
parate department  at  the  University  for  teachers;  also  for  providing 
for  the  instruction  of  (he  deaf,  dumb  and  blind;  also  for  amending 
the  laws  so  as  take  off  all  restrictions  as  to  the  raising  of  money  for 
building  school  houses;  for  establishing  temporary  Normal  schools 
or  teachers'  institutes;  for  a  change  of  the  law  so  that  the  mill  tax 
might  be  raised  by  vote  of  townships.     The  Senate  passed  a  bill  pro- 
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viding  that  one  of  the  branches  of  the  University  shoald  be  eslab- 
lished  as  a  State  Normal  school;  but  none  of  these  became  laws,  ex- 
cept that  providing  for  an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  A  char- 
ter was  granted  to  Howell  Academy;  to  Leoni  theological  institute* 
to  Leoni  seminary;  to  Olivet  institute. 

The  school  law  was  amended  so  that  the  qualified  voters  of  any 
district  might,  at  their  annual  meeting,  raise  by  tax  upon  the  taxaUe 
property  of  the  district,  a  sum  not  exceeding  a  dollar  a  scholar  for 
every  scholar  in  the  district  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen 
year,  for  the  support  of  schools,  to  be  levied  and  collected  like  oiher 
township  taxes. 


1849. 

BXTRACT  FROM  GOV.  RAMSOH's   MESSAGE 

The  laws  by  which  our  common  schools  are  regulated,  it  is  beliered, 
require  no  change.  None  perhaps  could  be  devised  which  would 
more  effectually  secure  the  great  object  in  view,  than  those  now  k 
force.  The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in 
which  most  of  the  important  and  interesting  topics  connected  widi 
our  educational  system  are  fully  discussed,  will  be  laid  before  you 
in  due  time. 

No  subject  should  more  earnestly  engage  your  attention  than  that 
of  common  school  education. 

The  number  of  children  reported  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
eighteen  years,  is  117,95S,  being  9,822  more  than  have  been  re- 
turned in  any  previous  year.  The  whole  number  that  have  attended 
common  schools  during  the  year  is  98,044,  nine  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  more  than  attended  last  year. 

The  amount  of  the  primary  school  interest  fund  apportioned  among 
the  several  counties  and  townships  of  the  State  for  the  past  year,  was 
932,605  20,  thirty  cents  to  each  child  reported  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  eighteen  years. 

The  amount  of  the  mill  tax  for  the  township  libraries,  and  the  sup- 
port of  schools,  was  $15,020  44,  which  is  more  than  double  ih$ 
amount  heretofore  raised  for  that  purpose  in  any  one  year. 

The  amount  of  money  raised  by  vote  of  the  people  for  the  support 
of  schools  at  the  last  annual  township  meetings  was  911,346  11, 
nearly  three  times  the  amount  hitherto  raised  for  such  purposes. 

The  amount  of  money  actually  distributed  among  the  several  coun- 
ties and  townships  of  the  State,  for  the  support  of  schools  during  the 
past  year,  from  the  three  sources  mentioned,  was  $11,970  14  morf 
than  for  any  preceeding  year. 
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TIm  sqib  total  of  all  school  lands  sold  up  to  this  time,  reported  bj 
the  OoMmissioner  of  the  Lead  Office^  was  111,126  acres.  Ovex 
one-fourth  of  this  had  been  sold  during  the  last  two  years. 

The  iota]  amount  of  all  University  lands  sold  up  Co  this  date  wat 
SD»909.64  aeresy  which  taken  from  the  whole  amount  selected  (44»* 
416.81  aeTe8»)left  a  balance  on  hand  subject  to  sale  of  24,106.)^ 
acres. 

BBPenT  or  avrmnnenMo^m. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  stales  that  during  the  emgeni 
year,  he  had  spent  the  greater  portion  el  tiM  time  in  aetlve  labera 
sbroad,  attending:  educational  meetings,  conducting  teachers'  msti^ 
tntes,  and  eo-operatiiq^  with  the  friends  of  education.  He  speaks  of 
these  labors  as  being  highly  uaefol,  and  that  ineraased  interest  had 
been  aronsed  by  these  mean^s  by  the  labors  and  seal  of  the  ehriatian 
ministry,  by  educational  societies,  and  by  the  influence  of  the  preii. 
Be  again  recommends  the  establishment  of  an  educational  journal. 

In  relation  to  that  part  of  the  system  which  embraces  the  dutiet 
of  county  clerks,  he  observes  that  these  oiBcers  have  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  Legislature  would  provide  for  the  regular 
annual  distribution  of  the  reports  of  this  office,  to  county  clerks, 
school  inspectors,  and  directors  of  school  districts.  It  was  thought 
to  be  more  necessary  inasmuch  as  in  the  absence  of  an  educational 
periodical,  the  annual  reports  jconstitute  the  principal  and  well  nigk 
the  only  medium  through  which  the  Superintendent  could  comma* 
nicate  with  local  officers,  as  well  as  the  source  from  which  they  hope 
to  derive  information  in  relation  to  the  wishea  and  recommendationa 
of  the  Superintendent,  and  the  progress  of  educaticin  in  drfferent 
parts  of  the  State.  The  following  extract  shows  the  progress  of  thei 
•bhoolfl. 

STATISTICAL  IHVOaVATlOH. 

Under  this  hea^,  in  the  reports  from  this  department  for  former 
years,  are  statements  which  show  a  marked  improvement,  from  year 
to  year,  in  the  condition  of  our  schools,  the  number  of  scholars  that 
attend  them,  the  number  of  visits  they  receive  from  distri«^t  and  town- 
ship school  officers,  the  number  and  size  of  township  libraries,  the 
extent  of  their  circulation,  etc.,  etc. 

By  exaroinbg  ihe  reports  received  nt  this  office  for  the  last  Fchool 
yeir,  nnd  compHring  them  with  the  reports  fur  preceedinjjr  years,  it 
will  be  seen  that  our  system  of  public  instruction  is  still  gnining  upon 
the  confidence  of  the  public  and  rapidly  increasing  in  usefulness. 
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The  number  of  townships  from  which  reports  have  been  recetred 
lor  the  past  school  year,  is  442 — 17  more  tbui  reported  (he  preoeed- 
Ukf(  year.  The  munber  of  school  districts  reported,  is  8,671,  ^hicU 
b  129  more  than  have  reported  in  any  former  year.  Of  this  number, 
1,548  have  maintained  schools  taught  by  qualified  teachers,  the 
oonstittttional  term.  This  shows  an  increase  of  177  over  former 
yean.  The  number  of  children  reported  between  the  ages  of  four 
and  eighteen  years,  is  117,952,  the  same  being  9,822  more  than 
have  been  reported  for  any  former  year.  The  whole  number  that 
have  attended  school  during  the  year,  is  98,044,  which  shows  an 
advance  of  9,964  over  all  former  years. 

-  While  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  wages  paid  **  qualified 
teachers,*'  there  has,  at  the  same  time,  been  a  decrease  in  the  number 
of  months  the  schools  of  the  States  have  been  taugnt  by  unqualified 
teachers,  amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  to  more  than  eleven  yeare^  and 
a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  wagea  paid  them. 

The  interest  of  the  primary  school  Aind  apportioned  to  the  several 
ponnties  and  townships  of  the  State  in  May  last^  was  $32,605  20, 
the  same  being  30  cents  to  every  child  reported  within  the  legal 
ages,  and  an  increase  over  former  years  of  1 1,330  46.  For  the 
preceding  year,  the  apportionment  was  38  cents  to  every  child  re- 

e)rted  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years.  This  shows  « 
Uing  off  of  two  cents  in  the  amount  apportioned  to  each  scholar, 
which  was  caused  by  a  greater  proportionate  increase  in  the  number 
of  scholars,  than  in  the  amount  apportioned  from  this  fund — ^a  cir- 
QUtnstance  which  it  is  not  pfobable  will  ever  occur  again;  for  there 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  annual  increase  of  the  primary  school 
interest  fund  will  be  eight  or  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  several 
years  to  come. 

The  amount  of  the  mill  tax  for  township  libraries  and  the  support 
of  schools,  is  Si 5,020  44,  which  is  more  than  twice  the  amouat 
heretofore  raised  in  any  one  year. 

The  amount  of  tax  voted  by  the  people  for  the  aupport  of  achoola, 
at  the  last  annual  township  meetings,  is  •11,846  11,  which  ianearij 
three  times  the  amount  heretofore  raised  for  said  purpose. 

The  amount  of  public  money  actually  distributed  among  the  aer- 
eral  counties  and  townships  of  the  State  for  the  support  of  achoblc 
during  the  past  year,  from  the  three  sources  just  named,  is  91 1,970- 
14  fnore  than  for  anv  former  year. 

I(  was  stated  in  the  last  annual  report  from  this  Department,  that 
while  there  had  been  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  scholars  at- 
tending common  schools,  there  had  been  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
the  number  attending  sded  schools.  This  fact  shows  that  while  our 
common  schools  are  gaining  rapidly  upon  the  confidence  of  the  pub- 
lic, our  select  schools  are  losing  patronage. 

.  This  two-fold  method  of  showing  the  superiority  of  common  schoola 
when  judiciously  managed  and  proper! v  improved,  over  select 
achools  as  they  ordinarily  exist*  ia  now  still  more  manifest  than  ever 
before. 
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Darhig  the  last  year,  the  inerecae  in  the  number  aUending  cmnaioii 
■ohooU  b«8  been  nearly  ten  ikousandf  as  we  have  already  seen;  and 
the  dicrease  ip  the  number  attending  select  schools,  has  been  upwards 
of  one  hand  red. 

The  reports  show  that  there  toe  246  township  libraries  in  the  States 
eontainin^  in  alt,  68,203  rolumes,  which  is  an  increase  of  46  towA« 
aUps,  and  14/277  volumes,  during  the  past  year. 

Amendments  to  the  school  laws  were  proposed,  in  relation  to  the 
supply  of  fuel,  so  as  to  authorize  the  districts  to  vote  a  tax  therefor; 
it  was  recommended  that  distrieU  should  be  authorised,  where  there 
were  one  hundred  or  more  scholars,  to  raise  any  amount  of  tax  thej 
please  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus,  such  a  proTision  being,  in  the 
opwion  of  the  Superintendent,  necessary  to  meet  the  wants  of  Uniow 
Schools.  It  was  further  recommended  that  section  137  of  the  law, 
should  be  repealed.  It  was  also  the  recommendation  of  the  Super- 
iBteadeDt,  that  with  our  age  as  a  Stale,  and  the  advancement  we  had 
made  in  the  department  of  Public  Instructioni  that  teachers'  insti* 
tntes,  under  the  circumstances,  were  preferable,  to  the  establishment 
oC  a  single  State  normal  school.  For  the  holding  of  such  institutes^ 
it  was  suggested  that  the  expenses  attending  them  should  be  provi- 
ded for.     The  Superintendent  (Mr.  May  hew,)  says: 

Some  have  proposed  raising  it  by  contributions  from  the  citizens  of 
places  where  sessions  may  be  held.  But  this  would  be  a  heavy  tax; 
and  especially  where  the  citizens  of  a  place  offer  to  board  the  teach- 
ars  in  attendance.  Gratuitous  board,  as  has  been  offered  in  several 
places,  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  more  than  could  ordinarily . 
be  expected.  Others  have  proposed  that  the  teachers  in  attendance 
be  required  to  pay  a  specific  sum.  But  this  might  exclude  many 
worthy  persons  who  are  unable  to  spare  the  necessary  amount  from 
the  small  sum  they  have  received  for  their  services  as  teacheriw 
Others  still  propose  to  raise  the  necessary  smn  to  meet  the  expense 
of  maintaining  an  Institute  in  each  county,  by  a  county  tax.  out  if 
this  method  were  desirable,  it  is  not  practicable.  The  number  of 
leachera  that  would  attend  would  be  hardly  sufficient  to  justify  such 
nm  undertaking  in  some  of  the  new  counties,  it  would  moreover  be 
difllcult,  if  not  impossible  to  secure  the  services  of  a  sufficient  nam* 
ber  of  competent  persons  to  carry  forward  so  many  Institutes  at  the 
■ame  time.  The  plan  proposed  is  a  medium  between  county  insti- 
tutes and  a  State  normal  school,  combining  to  a  great  degree  the 
advantages  of  both,  without  the  inoonveniencerof  either.  I  would 
recommend ^at  the  expense  of  providing  a  board  of  instruction,  be 
met  in  this  iMy:  Authorize  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instructioa 
la  draw  a  warrant  upon  the  State  Treasurer,  for  the  necessary  sum, 
to  be  paid  from  the  annual  income  of  the  primary  school  fond* 
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A  circalar  wat  issued,  proposiai^  (he  holding  uf  a  aerios  of  inflti- 
tutes  very  nearly  on  thU  plan,  in  reply  to  which,  the  Superintendent 
received  very  encouragiag  commanications.  Several  sessions  were 
^libsequently  held.  The  Superintendent  thus  speaks  of  Uxiov 
Schools: 

This  deservedly  popular,  and  emlneiiily  useful  form  of  common 
school  organization,  was  dwelt  upon  at  considerable  length,  in  ths 
last  annual  report  from  this  department,  commencing  at  the  one 
kmdred  and  first  page.  Their  nature  and  advantages  are  there 
somewhat  fully  presented.  This  class  of  institutions,  which  msy  be 
made  to  constitute  n  connecting  link  between  the  ordinary  coiumon 
school  and  the  State  University,  is  fast  gaining  upon  the  confidence 
oi  the  public.  Those  already  established,  have  generally  surpassed 
Ae  expectations  of  their  founders.  Some  of  them  have  already  atr 
tained  a  standing  rarely  equalled  by  the  scademical  institutions  of 
Che  older  States.  Large,  commodious,  and  beautiful  edifices  have 
keen  erected,  in  quite  a  number  of  villages,  for  the  accommodatkMi 
el  these  schools.  These  school  houses  frequently  occupy  the  moal 
eligible  sites  in  the  villages  where  they  are  located.  I  am  happy  in 
bemg  able  to  state,  in  this  connection,  that  the  late  capitol  or  oar 
State  having  been  fitted  up  at  much  expense,  was,  in  June  last,  opened 
as  a  common  school  house;  and  that,  in  that  house,  is  maintained  a 
free  school,  which  constitutes  the  pride  and  ornament  of  the  city  of 
the  Straits. 

The  Superintendent  concludes  thi^,  hi^i  last  report  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, as  follows: 

The  citizens  of  our  State  may  well  be  proud  of  the  unparalleled 
success  of  our  system  of  public  instruction.  The  doors  of  our  im- 
proved, and  rapidly  improving  common  schools,  are  open  to  all.  The 
number  in  attendance  at  these  institutions,  increases  several  thousand 
from  year  to  year.  In  round  numbers,  ten  thousand  more  of  the 
youth  of  our  State  drank  at  these  fountains  of  intellectual  and  moral 
enlture— of  domestic  and  social  happiness — of  Stote  and  natioaAl 
prosperity — daring  the  last  year,  than  in  any  former  year.  At  the 
same  time,  the  blessings  of  our  State  University,  which,  like  our 
common  schools  is  alike  open  to  all,  are  sought  and  enjoyed  by  aa 
iBorensing  number  of  ihe  young  men  of  our  State,  who  mny,  al 
heme,  enjoy  well-nigh  all  the  literary  privileges  afforded  in  the  older 
States. 

REPORT  OF  REGENTS. 

This  report  embraced  the  condition  of  the  Univbrsitst,  aa  to  iii 
expenditures,  in  detailed  nnd  tabular  form,  the  whol^mount  ex- 
Pisnded  for  building  purpose?,  from  January  8tb,  1847,  to  October 
3d,  184H,  being  $16,350  00. 
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MSOICAL    DXPAJLTWIfT. 

The  Board  aaQonnce  that  mclpient  measures  had  been  adopted 
Ibr  the  organixation  of  a  mxoicai.  DSPARTMxirT,  by  constituting  three 
proftssorships,  vis:  one  of  anatomy,  obarged  with  Ihe  duties  also  ap* 
pertuning  to  special  and  surgical  akatomt— one  of  materia  mbdioa, 
charged  also  with  the  duties  appertaining  to  puarmact  and  medical 
JusiBPBUDiBNCX. — and  one  of  the  p&actics  of  physio*  charged  also 
with  recitations  in  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and  children. 
Dr.  DooQLAsshad  been  designsted  to  fill  the  professorship  of  mate- 
ria MEDIC  A,  and  Dr.  Abram  Sagsr  that  of  the  theory  and  practice 
of  medtciae,  but  without  any  additional  expense  to  the  University. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  department  of  literature,  was  thirty 
^•etght  The  estimated  receipts  of  the  University  were  813,000  00 
for  the  next  year.  The  Board  remark  that  the  financial  system  of 
the  University  had  been  matured  by  the  experience  of  past  years^ 
and  seemed  now  to  be  conducted  with  as  rigid  a  regard  to  economy 
aa  the  interests  of  the  several  departments  will  allow. 

The  report  of  the  Faovlty  embraced  a  new  code  of  laws  for  the 
loenl  government.    They  say: 

On  the  introduction  and  enforcement  of  a  new  code  of  laws,  there 
miffht  naturally  be  expected  some  friction,  yet  the  Faculty  are  happy 
in  being  able  to  assure  the  Board  that  the  enforcement  of  these  laws 
lias  been  wholesome,  and  unattended  by  any  serious  difficulty.  Al- 
tliongh  one  dismission,  and  a  few  cases  of  suspension  have  occurred 
during  the  year,  our  quiet  has  not  been  disturbed  by  any  rebellious 
■pint,  nor  by  any  very  high  misdemeanors.  The  Faculty  will,  how- 
ev^,  take  the  liberty  of  suggestinc^  a  few  amendments  of  the  existing 
code  of  laws,  prineipally  the  result  of  experience.  They  beg  leave» 
also,  to  recommend  a  sliffhtlv  modified  course  of  studies.  1  no  sug^ 
gMtod  amendments  will  De  found  in  the  accompanying  cities  of  the 
catalogue  and  statutes. 

As  some  di£ference  of  opinion  has  existed  in  the  Board,  in  respect 
lo  the  propriety  of  a  law  prohibiting  certain  sodelies  in  the  Univer- 
mij,  the  Faculty  herewith  present  for  your  consideration  a  special 
report  on  that  subject,  accompanied  by  a  correspondence  with  the 
presidents  of  the  principal  colleges  in  our  countrjr. 

If  the  Board  will  appropriate  means  for  carrymg  out  their  inten- 
tions in  regard  to  prizes,  as  expressed  in  the  last  section  of  the  laws, 
the  Faculty  will  announce  the  subjects  for  the  present  graduating 
class. 

We  alao  ask  to  be  authorized  by  the  Board  to  expend  the  whole 
aaioimt  of  the  special  appropriation  of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be 
made  this  year,  wo  presume,  as  last,  in  the  increase  of  the  library,  in 
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the  departments  belonging  to  the  several  professors;  except  so  maeh 
as  shall  be  necessary  fur  the  purchase  of  jSilliman's  Journal,  and  of 
the  four  reprints  of  foreign  journals. 

The  course  of  study  h»s  been  pursued  and  accomplished  in  the 
s^eral  departments,  except  that  of  languages.  Here,  the  f-iilure  km 
DiSttlted  from  the  impossibility  of  accomplishing  the  whole,  under 
the  existing  arrangement. 

REPORT  OF  BOARD  OV  VISITORS. 

This  report,  signed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Duffibld,  as  chairman  of  the 
board,  is  so  valuable  in  its  suggestions  and  statements,  that  notwith- 
standing its  length,  it  is  deemed  essential  to  the  objects  of  this  histor- 
ical sketch  of  the  affairs  of  the  University  to  give  it  in  full: 

The  organic  law  "of  the  University  (of  the  State  of  Michigan^  and 
its  branches,''  agreeably  to  whose  provisions  we  have  been  appointed 
by  you,  during  this  current  year,  as  ^*a  board  of  visitors,  declares, 
that  our  "duty  shall  be,  to  make  a  personal  examination  into  the  State 
of  the  (Tniversity  in  all  its  departments,  and  report  the  result  to  the 
Superintendent  suggesting  such  improvements  as  (we)  may  deem 
important."— S«?.  16t 

In  pursuance  of  your  request,  a  majority  of  the  board  of  visitors 
repaired,  in  July  last,  at  the  time  named,  to  the  University  in  Ann 
Arbor;  and,  having  made  their  examination  to  some  extent,  in  the 
absence  of  two  members  of  the  same,  adjourned  to  hold  a  futuri 
meeting  in  the  same  place;  which,  after  due  notice  given,  was  ao- 
cordingly  done;  and  tne  following  report  adopted,  by  the  members 
present:    • 

The  departments  of  the  University,  as  prescribed  by  the  organie 
law  are — first,  "of  literature,  science,  and  arts;  sboond,  "of  law;" 
and  THIRD,  "of  medicine."  In  the  first  department,  the  law  contem- 
plates FIFTEEN  professorships,  viz:  one  each,  and  severally — 1st,  of 
ancient  langurtges;  2il,  of  modern  languages;  3d,  of  rhetoric  and 
oratory;  4tb,  of  the  philosophy  of  history  and  logic;  6th,  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  human  mind;  6ih,  of  moral  philosophy;  7ih  of  na- 
tural theology;  9th  of  ranthemMtics;  10th  of  natural  philosophy; 
llth,  of  chemistry:  P-ith,  of  geology  and  mineralogy;  13th  of  bot- 
any and  zoology;  14th,  of  fine  arts;  15th  of  civil  engineering  and 
drawing. 

Thi^  department  has  been  organized  since  1841,  and  has  not  yet 
been  perfected;  but  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  organie  law, 
the  professorships  have  been  credited,  as  the  number  of  students,  their 
progress  in  study,  and  other  exigencies  required.  Seven  professors 
n'lve  been  appointed,  who  discharge  the  duties  of  eleven  professor- 
shipx;  viz: 

1.  (7B0.  P.  Williams,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  matb* 
ematics. 

2    Ana  AH  AM  Saokr.  professor  of  botany  and  zoology. 

d.  Andrew  Ten  Brook,  professor  of  moral  and  intellectual  phi- 
losophy. 
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4.  Daxtsl  D.  Whudos,  professor  of  lo^o,  rhetoric  snd  history. 
6.  John  Holmbs  Agnbw,  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  Innguages. 

6.  SfLAS  H  Douglass,  professor  of  chemistry,  mioeraiogy  and 
geology. 

7.  Louis  Farquellb,  professor  of  modem  languages. 

The  examinatioD  of  the  students,  which  we  witnessscd  to  some  ex* 
tent,  on  two  different  occasions,  furniithed  evidence  of  the  seal,  fidel- 
itj  and  ability  of  the  professors,  .in  their  respective  departments 
of  science,  and  of  the  success  and  diligence  of  the  students,  gener- 
aUy. 

The  resources  of  the  yniversity,  and  the  pressing  exigencies  ill 
this  early  stage  of  its  organization,  will  not  admit,  at  present,  of  tb« 
appointment  of  any  greater  number  of  professors;  nor  is  it,  with  the 
present  number  of  students,  at  all  necessary — that  number  ranging 
lomewhere  between  eighty  and  ninety.  The  Refrents  have  wisely 
arranged  the  combination  of  professorships,  and  distributed  the  du- 
ties of  the  same  among  the  exisung  professors,  so  as  to  embrace  the 
entire  range  of  studies  pursued  in  our  best  conducted  eastern  colle- 
ges, with  the  exception  of  the  subject  of  political  economy.  It  de- 
serves to  be  particularly  noticed,  that  they  have  introduced  a  system 
of  extensive  and  efficient  study  in  the  modern  languages,  running 
through  the  whole  course,  which  will  make  all  Uie  students  ae- 
quainted  with  most  of  the  modern  languages  of  continental  Europe, 
and  particularly  the  French,  Spanish,  Italian  and  German.  In  eas* 
tern  colleges,  the  modern  languages  are  but  an  incidental  study,  da- 
ring one  or  two  terms  of  certain  classes;  snd  that  by  students  only 
who  elect  them  in  preference  to  other  branches.  In  this  respect  our 
University  possesses  superior  privileges;  and  meets,  more  extensively 
and  efficiently,  the  wants  of  our  e^lucated  youth,  than  any  of  our 
older  colleges.  It  b  a  new  feature  in  college  studies,  and  partica- 
larly  appropriate  to  our  Western  States,  fiiting  up  with  a  foreigo 
popuUiion  from  nearly  all  the  different  nations  of  Europe. 

It  is  suggested,  whether  a  much  more  practicible  and  economical 
permanent  arrangement,  than  thut  contemplated  by  the  orgnnic  Isw, 
and  that  which  the  Regents  have  thus  far,  *Mn  ihe  6rst  or<(MDiza- 
tion"  adopted,  is  not  in  every  way  preferable;  aift  therefore,  wheth- 
er such  amendments  might  not  be  made  to  the  statute,  as  shall  give 
to  I  hem  full  power  lo  provide,  at  any  time  herenfter,  for  the  fhll 
range  of  study  contemplated  in  it,  without  employing  more  profess- 
ors thiu  may  be  aciuilly  needed.  The  duties  of  several  of  the 
professorships,  may  occahionHlly  be  better  distributed  and  provided 
lor,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Kegenta,  who  may  consult  the 
convenience,  qualifications  and  taste  of  the  different  professors  whom 
they  may  elect,  and  the  relative  importance  and  value  of  the  branch- 
es of  study,  than  by  being  required  to  appoint  so  many  distinct  pro- 
fessors, and  one  severally  for  each. 

It  is  sugi^ested.  also,  whether  the  employment  of  tutor:*  might  not 
be  provided  for.  so  as  to  meet  certain  interests  of  eduC'iiion  and  gov* 
erBmen%  as  efficiently,  and  more  economically  than  by  the  muhiplU 
cation  of  professors.     Where  the  duties  of  instructors  must  be  dis- 
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charficed  hj  means  of  public  lectures,  it  U  essential  that  eompetoni 
profe^soni  should  be  secured  for  that  purpose.  But  where  the  na- 
.  tore  and  routine  of  study  require  a  closer  iuspection,  and  severer 
drill  and  discipline  of  mind,  thnn  are  requisite  in  the  natural  sciences, 
aa  in  the  languages  and  mathematics,  somewhat  of  the  labor,  eape- 
aiallj  in  the  inferior  classes,  may  be  wisely  and  advantageously 
allotted  to  tutors,  while  the  professors'  time  may  be  occupied  with  the 
higher,  more  difficult,  more  erudite,  and  more  abstruse  studies,  ap- 
propriate  to  the  more  matured  years  and  judgment  of  the  superior 
classes* 

The  general  experience  of  Colleges,  if  not  the  universal  voice  of 
those  whose  students  reside  not  in  parent's  houses,  commends,  bodi 
br  economy  and  efficiency,  the  employment  of  young  onmatried 
men,  recently  graduated,  who,  being  associated  with  the  professors, 
n^y  render  important  services,  in  various  departments  of  science, 
and  for  general  purposes  of  necessary  government.  There  is  no  ta* 
(or  at  present  associated  with  the  Faculty.  The  consequence  is,  that 
the  professors,  having  families,  and  separated  in  their  dwellings  from 
the  students,  are  totally  unable  to  exercise  the  necessary  swrveillame 
fioa*  all  purposes  of  moral  and  physical  safety  and  welfare. 

The  Board  of  Regents  have  wisely  abstamed  from  requiring,  as  is 
done  in  other  colleges,  the  students  to  board  in  commons.  They 
have  left  each  at  liberty  to  procure,  in  respectable  families  in  the  vil- 
lage, such  accommodations  in  this  respect,  as  may  best  suit  theur 
means  and  inclinations.  When  students  come  from  abroad,  and  have 
no  guardians  and  friends  with  whom  to  lodge,  in  the  village,  they 
are  congregated  in  buildings  erected  for  the  purpose  of  afibrding 
conveniences  for  dormitories  and  studies.  Two  large  edifices,  four 
stories  hitfh,  have  been  constructed  for  this  purpose,  and  the  great 
body  of  the  students  are  lodged  in  them.  Tbese  buildings  are  with* 
out  any  officer  of  college  residm^  or  lodging  in  them.  There  is  no 
one  whatever,  dwelling  in  any  of  the  suites  of  dormitories,  to  waieb 
over  and  guard,  during  the  hours  of  evening  and  night,  the  general 
interests  of  a  large  number  of  youth. 

In  all  college^  there  are  many  young  men,  especially  in  the  two 
aaperior  classes,  whoso  sense  of  propriety,  honor  and  duty,  will  al- 
ways be  sufficient  to  restrain  and  direct  tKem.  But  perhaps  a  large 
number  will  most  frequently  be  found  in  the  inferior  classes,  whose 
tender  years  and  limited  experience,  often  render  them  liable  to  im- 
position and  severilies  attempted  by  others  older  than  themselves. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  ready,  easy  and  frequent  opportunity  of  access 
to  instructors,  both  for  purposes  of  directing  andf  facilitating  study, 
and  of  consultation  in  otuer  matters,  which  it  is  important  should  be 
furnished  in  official  guardians,  and  not  be  left  at  haszard,  and  which 
can  only  be  fully  secured  by  the  appointment  of  suitable  tutors  to 
tidie  cognizance  night  and  day,  of  the  youth  lodging  in  the  several 
sections  of  the  dormitory  buildings  subjected  to  their  care. 

The  buildings  which  have  been  erected  by  the  Regents  for  dormi- 
tory purposes,  are  admirably  finished,  after  the  most  approved  plan, 
the  result  of  long  experience  and  observation  on  the  part  of  college 
oSocff* 
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MiottM  tke  appropriate  buiiduigt  be  erected  for  leotnre  and  reeitA- 
lion  rooms,  agreeably  to  the  plaa  of  the  Regentsi,  and  the  present 
•diioee,  conformably  with  the  original  desiga  of  their  ooostructioa, 
be  wholly  oocapied  for  dormitory  uses,  each  of  the  two  stately  edifi- 
ees  now  on  the  groand,  would  afford  just  such  ranges. or  suites  of 
rooms  as  four  double  four  story  houses  would  furnish,  viz:  16  study 
rooms,  and  32  separate  chambers — in  all,  64  of  the  former,  and  128 
of  the  latter,  with  necessary  wood,  and  other  closets.  One-fourth 
of  each  building,  however,  of  necessity  has  been  appropriated  for 
leotnre  rooms,  recitation  rooms,  chapel  library,  minersJogical  cabinet* 
and  aocieiy  halls.  The  building  nave  been  so  constructed^  that 
tfiere  is  no  possible  communication  from  one  section  to  the  other,  al- 
thoQgh  both  are  included  under  the  same  roof;  without  having  to  pass 
ovtamo.  The  studies  and  chambers  in  each  section  all  communicalD 
with  one  c<M&mon  stair-way,  commencing  on  the  entry  of  the  lower 
floor.  A  tutor  for  each  section  contaming  i6  studies  and  d'2  cham- 
bers— should  he  take  a  student  into  his  own  apartment  with  hiqi, 
ied  having  his  room  on  the  first  floor,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
•lair-way,  would  have  the  watch  and  guard  of  thirty-one  youn^ 
men.  Ue  would  thus  prevent  the  ingress  of  improper  persons  to  the 
bmldtng,  and  the  egress  of  the  students  at  improper  hours  and  for 
improper  purposes,  while  a  much  more  efficient  drilling  in  their  stud- 
ies, of  the  inferior  classes  might  bo  secured.  The  want  of  such  a 
dasB  of  offices,  must  necessarily  operate  to  the  detriment  of  the  sta- 
dents,  both  in  respect  of  study  and  the  necessary  surveiilance.  The 
Faculty  hsve  earnestly  recommended  to  the  Board  the  adoption  of 
tfiia  feature  into  their  system,  and  we  accord  with  them  in  their  sug- 
gestions in  this  respect.  If  the  Regents  have  not  power,  under  the 
ezistiog  organic  law,  to  appoint  such  officers,  it  would  be  proper  that 
it  be  80  amended  as  to  authorize  them  to  make  such  arrangements, 
eooDomical  and  otherwise,  as  may  in  tliis  respect  be  found  most  ad- 
▼antageoua. 

Beside  the  fifteen  professorships  cont^smplated  in  the  organic  law, 
it  provides  also  for  the  appointment  of  a  chancellor.  This  officer 
has  not  been  appointed,  ano  for  reasons  which  wc  deem  abundantly 
Sfoffioient  The  law  defines  not,  nor  in  any  degree  aids  in  determin- 
ing what  are  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  chancellor.  If  the  im- 
port of  the  name  and  the  usages  of  the  English  institutions,  whence 
the  title  has  been  borrowed,  or  the  nature  of  courts  of  chancery,  in 
which  the  chief  judge  is  called  chancellor^  are  to  be  taken  into  view 
in  eetimating  his  duties,  there  appears  to  be  no  ground  of  analogy 
Aat  would  enable  us  to  do  so. 

A  ch«icellor  is  supposed  to  have  originally  been  a  notary  or  scribe 
onder  the  Roman  Emperor,  named  Cancsllabius,  because  he  sat 
behind  a  lattice,  balister  or  railing,  called  Canobllus,  to  avoid  beinff 
evowded  by  the  people.  Naudc  says  it  was  the  Emperor  himself 
who  sai  in  the  '*  Chancel,''  and  rendered  justice  from  within,  while 
Ae  chancellor  attended  at  the  door  of  the  same,  and  thence  obtained 
his  title.  Others  allege  that  it  is  derived  from  the  word  oanobllarx, 
flgnifying  to  erase  or  cross  out,  and  that  he  took  his  name  from  the 
24 
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hot,  that,  through  him,  all  letters,  addresses,  pelilipnn,  are  passed  to 
the  king,  and  beiog  first  examiDcd,  were  cancelled  by  him,  if  aoiisa 
Cuke  Mys  he  had  his  title,  beoaase  uli  patents,  commissioDs  and  war- 
rants coming  from  the  king  were  examined  and  cancelled  by  hioij 
when  granted  contrary  to  law.  Others,  because  he  cancelled  and 
ananlled  the  sentences  of  other  courts.  Others,  still,  have  conjec- 
tured different  reasons  for  the  appelU^on;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
name  of  chancellor  was  known  in  the  courts  of  the  Roman  £mperor8| 
and  denoted  a  chief  scribe  or  secretary,  invested  with  judiciair  pow- 
ers, and  a  general  superintendency  over  the  other  officers.  GibboQ 
has  noticed  that  under  the  Emperor  Carinus,  one  of  his  door-keep- 
ers, with  whom  he  entrusted  the  government  of  the  city,  was  denom- 
inated CancdlariuBt  from  which  humble  original,  he  says,  the  appel- 
lation of  chancellor,  has,  by  a  singular  fortune,  risen  into  the  title  of 
the  first  great  office  of  state  in  the  monarchies  of  Europe.  From 
tbe  Roman  Empire  it  passed  into  the  Roman  church,  and  hence  eveiy 
bishop  has  his  chancellor,  the  principal  judge  of  his  consistory. 

The  modern  nations  of  Europe,  which  grew  up  on  the  ruins  of  tbs 
Roman  empire,  have  nearly  all  preserved  its  chancellor,  with  dififer- 
ent  jurisdictions  and  dignities,  according  to  their  constitutions.  In 
all  he  seems  to  have  had  supervision  of  all  charters,  letters  patent^ 
and  such  other  instruments  ol  the  crown,  as  were  authenticated  in 
the  most  solemn  manner;  and  from  the  time  that  seals  came  into  use, 
to  have  had  the  custody  of  'the  king's  seal,"  just  as  he  was  said, 
while  an  ecclesiastical  officer  near  his  person,  for  his  aid  in  casuistry, 
'to  have  had  ''the  keeping  of  the  king's  conscience."  The  Lord  Hitfh 
Chancellor  of  England  is  the  first  dignitary  after  the  king  and  prin- 
ces of  the  realm,  being  the  chief  administrator  of  justice  near  the 
sovereign,  judge  of  the  court  of  chancery,  having  the  appointing 
power  of  ail  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  kingdom,  being  general 
guardian  of  all  infants,  idiots,  and  lunatics,  and  having  the  general 
superintendence  of  chHiiiable  uses,  and  being  assisted  by  twelve 
coadjutors,  or  infeiior  officios,  once  called  Clerici,  as  being  m  ''holy 
orders."  but  were  masters  in  chancery,  and  the  mttster  of  the  roils. 

Tbe  chancellor  of  an  University,  is  he  who  seals  the  diplomas  or 
letters  of  degrees,  provi>ions«  &c.,  given  the  (Jniversity.  The  chan- 
cellor of  Oxford  is  (heir  chief  magistrate,  elected  by  the  students 
themselves.  His  of^c^  durante  vita  is,  to  govern  the  Univt^rsity; 
preserve  Hnd  defend  its  rights  and  privileges,  convoke  assemblies, 
and  do  justice  among  the  members  of  his  jurisdiction.  Under  htm 
is  the  vice  chancellor,  nominated  by  him,  and  elected  by  the  Univer- 
sity in  convocation,  whose  business  is  strictly  ricarLus — acting  in  the 
absence  of  the  principal.  Four  par  vice  chancellors  are  chosen  bv 
him  out  of  the  heads  of  colleges,  to  one  of  whom  he  deputes  bis 
powf-r  in  his  nbsence. 

The  chancellor  of  Cambridge  is  in  most  respects  like  that  of  Ox- 
ford, only  he  holds  not  his  office  durfirUe  vita  but  may  be  elected 
every  two  yea fs.  The  vice  chancellor  is  chosen  annually,  by  tlie 
collegiate  sen  <te,  out  of  two  persons  nominated  by  the  heads  of  the 
several  colleges  and  halls.     The  word  University,  is  a  collective  term 
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ajipHed  to  an  assemblage  of  sereral  colleges  established  b  a  oitj  or 
toWD,  having  frtcaldes  of  theology,  kw,  medicine  and  the  srts  and 
sciences.  In  Oxford  there  are  twenty  distinct  endowed  corporations^ 
termed  colleges,  and  five  are  called  halls,  or  buildings  appropriated 
for  the  residence  of  students.  In  Cambridge  there  are  thirteen  cob 
]eges,  and  four  halls.  Over  the  several  faculties  and  offictrrs  of  these 
different  colleges,  the  officer  called  chancellor,  is  the  supreme  judg* 
and  administrator  b  the  University,  orcluster  of  colleges. 

There  is  nothing  answerable  to  this  state  of  things  in  our  Ameri^ 
can  institutions,  and  the  word  University  is  used  rather  by  aceom.- 
modation  or  anticipation,  where  separate  faculties  for  law,  medicine, . 
theology  and  science  eiist,  or  may  be  contemplated.  The  original 
law  of  our  institution  contemplates  the  organization  of  three  disttnel 
eolleges. 

The  government  of  our  American  colleges  needs  no  such  office  *» 
A  chancellor,  it  is  a  title  totally  unsuited  to*  democratic  simplicity. 
Such  an  officer,  to  be  appoinied  by  thn  Regents,  with  such  a  title  and 
no  well  defined  duties,  would  either  be  a  perfect  sinecure,  or  excite 
jealousies  and  prove  a  cumbrous  clog  in  the  operations  of  our  Uni-^ 
sity.  We  cordially  approve  of  the  policy  and  views  of  the  Board, 
^erefore,  in  abstaining  from  the  appointment  of  a  chancellor. 

The  Faculty  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  comprises  the  existing  pro^ 
fessors  actually  engaged  in  the  business  of  instruction;  several  of  the 
same  being  occupied  in  this  way  only  a  portion  of  each  year.  From 
the  professors  engaged  regulrirly  in  the  business  of  instruction  du- 
ring the  whole  year,  one,  according  to  an  established  law  of  rotation 
becomes  the  president  of  the  Faculty,  and  the  acting  principal  of  the 
University  for  one  year;  performing  all  the  dutief^ — in  the  way  of 
convoking  the  Faculty,  presiding  at  its  meetings  and  administering 
the  government — which  are  commonly  discharged  by  what  are  called 
the  president  of  the  college.  Thus  far,  the  experience  of  our  Uoi- 
Tersity  commends  the  wisdom  of  the  Regents.  A  similar  arrnn^^e- 
ment.  we  understand,  exists  in  the  University  of  Virginia.  We 
therefore  suggest,  that  the  organic  law  be  amended,  so  as  to  strike 
from  it  the  exceptionable,  and  somewhat  monarchical  feature  of  a 
chancellor,  as  contemplated  by  its  exi-siing  provihions,  and  extend  to 
the  Regents  fhe  appointment  of  officers,  and  the  arrangement  and 
distribution  of  their  duties.  The  direct  re^ponsibiliiies  and  practical 
wisdom,  the  constant  watch  and  minute  knowledge  of  the  wanU>  and 
interests  of  the  instjtution,  which  pertnins  to  the  Regents,  qualify 
them  for  this  much  better  than  any  theoretic  legishiion  ran  do. 

At  the  same  time,  and  appropriately  in  this  connection,  we  tnke 
occasion  to  sugi^est  a  general  revi^on  of  the  organic  Itw.  and  such 
further  legislation  as  may  have  been  rendered  necessary  or  de.'^irabk 
by  the  past  experience  of  the  Board,  and  m^y  be  best  cnculated  to 
promote  and  secure  the  uniform,  persevering  t<nd  regular  adminis- 
tration of  a  8y3tem  thus  far  so  happily  desigfcd.  and  developing  it- 
self so  advantHgeottnly  and  successfully.  The  knowledge  which, 
throo'^h  their  observations  and  experience  the  Regents— who  have 
been  constaaily  and  actively  engaged  in  the  management  and  pny 
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•eoQtion  of  the  interests  of  the  Unireraity,  and  thus  bettor  eoablod 
lo  acquire-^ will  possess  a  practical  value  superior  to  all  that  may 
be  had  by  those  who  merely  look  on  from  a  distance,  and  are  not 
particulnrly  and  personally  conversant  with  its  affairs.  The  Univer- 
■ky  b  a  blessing  and  an  honor  to  our  State.  We  may  well  be  proud 
ot  It.  it  gives  us  a  name  abroad,  and  is  already  affording  rich  bopet 
of  promised  good  to  be  very  speedily  reaped  among  ourselves,  in 
the  high  tone  of  education,  that  will  characterize,  at  no  distant  day, 
die  young  men  passing  from  it  into  actual  life.  Its  influence  is  al- 
ready felt  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  We  know  not  that  there 
is,  in  any  other  State  in  the  confederacy,  an  institution  which  for* 
aishes,  as  does  our  University,  such  an  amount  and  means  of  instrue- 
lion,  free  of  all  charge.  As  in  our  admirable  system  of  free  schools, 
•o  is  it  in  our  University,  instruction  "without  money  and  without 
oriee"  is  provided  for  sny  and  every  youth  that  enters  it  WhUe 
the  price  of  board,  which  varies  from  81  26  to8t  75  per  week; 
ean  be  had  in  families  in  the  village,  and  opportunities  are  afforded 
to  those  that  are  necessitated  to  teach,  or  labor,  or  industriously  oo- 
eupy  themselves  for  a  portion  of  their  time,  in  order  to  meet  their 
expenses  of  boarding  and  clothing,  ^c,  few.  if  any  of  our  young 
men,  desirous  of  receiving  a  liberal  education,  need  be  deterred  from 
eeeking  it.  If  the  standard  of  education  in  our  schools  should  be 
devated,  so  as  to  embrace  the  full  course  of  ordinary  high  schools 
•r  aeademical  study,  comprising  the  Latin  and  Oreek  languages,  and 
•oeh  branches  of  mathematics  as  are  included  in  the  preparations  for 
entering  college — which  extension  and  improvement  we  hope  short^ 
te  see  accomplished  by  means  of  "Union  Schools*"  and  of  the  m- 
tereat  that  you,  sir,  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  have 
been  instrumental  in  exciting — we  may  expect  very  soon  to  see  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  our  youth  availing  themselves  of  the  ad- 
vantages afforded  by  the  University  for  the  procurement  of  a  liberal 
education.  A  monopoly  of  learning  should,  by  all  means  be  guardfd 
gainst,  and  that  as  aeduously  as  any  of  the  monopolies  towara  which 
the  tide  of  popular  prejudice  is  justly  directed.  But  this  can  only 
be  done  by  fostering  our  University,  and  endeavoring  to  difinse  the 
benefits  it  affordn,  and  place  them  equally  within  the  reach  of  aU 
Hay  nothing  occur  to  embarrass  or  frustrate  the  phins  of  the  Re- 
gents thus  mr  so  successfully  prosecuted. 

It  is  a  happy  circumstance,  Uiat  since  the  commencement  of  the 
labors  of  the  Regents,  nearly  cotemporaneous1]|r  with  the  oiganiaa- 
tion  of  our  State  itself,  there  has  not  been  any  thing  to  distract  publk 
attention,  to  excite  political  or  denominational  jealousies,  or  to  secure 
unwise  interference  with  the  management  of  its  concerns  by  its  offi* 
eially  constituted  guardians.  The  transactions  of  the  Board  have 
been  free  from  sectarian  influenees,  and  the  wise  and  judicious  course 
pursued  by  the  Regents,  in  selecting,  as  far  as  possible,  their  profes- 
sors from  different  religious  denominations,  and  in  appointing  thoee 
who  would  be  generally  acceptable  to  the  community,  has  conciliated 
peneral  Gon6dence.  It  is  also  a  theme  for  congratulation,  that— while 
tn  other  States,  where  Legislative  interference,  prompted  by  poUtioal 
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and  religioas  jealousidis  has  dictated  lo  and  controlled  those  wko 
have  be«n  immedtaiely  and  personally  responsible  as  Regents  or  di- 
rectors, or  trustees  of  some  instiiutioas  receiving  6tate  palronage* 
and  while  the  history  of  such  colleges  has  been  but  a  series  of  dis- 
asters and  confusion,  revolution  and  disorganization,  rendering  then 
aometimes  a  by-word  and  reproach,  and  neoessitatiog  religious  de» 
nominations  to  orgtnise,  endow  and  patronise  their  own  pecuKat 
means  for  the  education  and  preservation  of  their  yoath — the  Uni* 
versity  of  Michigan  has  been  subjeuted  to  no  such  hostile  influenoea. 
The  guardian  genius  of  Christianity,  broad  and  free — noble  and 
grand  as  the  Bible,  has  nevertheless  been  cherished  and  uppreeiated; 
and  the  Regents  have  been  permitted,  unmolested,  to  develope  theb 
measures  for  the  education  of  our  youth. 

The  several  chief  magistrates  of  our  oommonwealth,  who^  by  tha 
organic  law.  are  ezofficio  presidents  of  the  Board  of  Regent^  hsvft 
manifested  a  liberal  and  disinterested  regard  for  the  best  welfare  of  tha 
interests*  of  education,  fbllolriag  the  example  of  Governor  Maaon, 
who  devoted  much  of  his  time  and  thought  to  the  University,  and 
contributed,  by  his  zeal  end  his  enlarged  views  of  the  wants  of  onr 
State  in  this  respect,  to  give  character  and  shape  to  the  early  mor^ 
ments^  and  the  very  laborious  efforts  of  the  Regents  hi  the  initiatory 
processes  of  its  organization.  The  relation  of  our  University  to  the 
State  is  somewhat  peculiar,  and  different  from  some  of  the  State  in* 
stituiions  whose  history  has  been  so  disastrous.  The  State  being  con«^ 
statuted  the  trustees  in  fact,  to  promote  the  great  ends  of  the  Fede* 
ral  Government,  in  their  liberal  endowment  of  the  University,  by  the 
grtnt  of  seventy -two  sections  of  land,  have  endeavored  to  eie«suta 
that  trusty  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  organic  law  enacted  for 
this  purpose,  by  means  of  a  certoin  number  of  gentlemen,  twelve  in 
a)?,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  consent  and  approbfti- 
tion  of  the  tienale,  associating  with  them  the  Governor.  Lieutenant 
Oorernor,  the  chancellor  of  the  iState,  and  the  presiding  judges  of 
the  several  district  courts  as  exofiSeio  members  of  the  Bo^rd.  The 
members  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  appointed  by  the  Governor  and 
Senate,  serve  for  four  years,  three  only  being  appointed  each  year. 
Their  duties  have  been  discharged  without  fee  of  reward;  and  oa 
them  mainly  ha%  been  devolved  the  chief  care  and  labor  of  carrying 
out  the  necessary  details,  and  of  executing  the  plans  of  the  BoanL 
The  sale  of  the  linds,  the  investing  of  the  proceeds,  the  collecting  the 
interest,  and  the  general  management  of  its  fiscal  concerns,  are  co»- 
fided  by  existing  laws  to  the  commissioner  of  the  State  land  office 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  avails  thereof 
reach  the  Board  through  the  State  Treasurer.  What  the  resourcea 
of  the  Ho-ird  will  be,  from  year  to  year,  they  con  never  tell  directly 
thems^elves,  having  no  officer  of  thfir  own,  or  responsible  to  lhem« 
whom  ihf  y  m«y  direct,  to  give  them  information,  they  are,  always  and 
wholly  dependent  for  it  on  the  State  officers,  viz:  the  Treasurer  and 
Superintendent,  who  by  writing  furnish  it  This  has  been,  and  may 
yet  be  more  seriously,  the  occasion  of  embarrassment.  The  Bonrd 
having  aometimes  been  led  to  expect  that  means  would  be  at  their 
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• 
^•poaal,  saffieieoi  to  jastifj  them  ia  fncurring  vmrionu  expenses  oe- 
^essaiy  for  the  extension  of  their  system  of  instruction,  eventitally 
hmye  been  disappointed. 

There  is  a  building  necessary  for  a  laboratofy  and  the  delivery  of 
ehemical  and  other  lectures,  which  it  was  supposed,  a  year  ago,  the 
funds  available  would  be  adequate  to  meet;  and  an  appropriation 
was  prospectively  made  accordingly.  But  the  actual  state  of  the  fi- 
nances, as  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  Board  rendered  it  necessary 
to  suspend  furtner  operations.  Happily,  the  prospective  deficiency 
was  suspected  and  discovered  by  the  fiscal  officers  of  the  Board,  be* 
fore  the  ooniracts  authorized  had  been  made  by  the  commiUee  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  Board,  that,  placed  as  they  are  by 
ihe  organic  law,  in  this  anomalous,  and  sometimes  perplexing  condi- 
tion, they  have,  nevertheless,  thus  fnr,  so  judiciously  conducted  die 
disbursement  of  moneys  put  into  their  hands — that  they  have  erect- 
ed four  houses  for  professors'  dwellings,  two  large,  handsome  and 
commodious  halls,  four  stories  high,  for  dormitory  purposes  and  for 
students— 'for  a  season,  reared  and  fostered  branches,  till  they  were 
able  to  sustain  themselves, — organized  a  Faculty,  and  sustained  the 
mfessors — ^while  the  debt  incurred  in  1838,  by  the  loan  of  llOO,- 
000  on  State  bonds  granted  for  that  purpose  by  the  Legislature,  has 
been  so  far  reduced,  by  the  payment  and  discharge  of  principal, 
agreeably  to  a  wise  specific  legislation  for  the  redemption  of  said 
bonds,  so  as  to  leave  but  about  $20,000  remaining,  to  be  liquidated. 

It  is  suggested  whether  some  change  in  the  organic  laws,  on  the 
subject  of  the  University  funds,  might  not  be  beneficially  made  on  a 
revision  of  the  same,  by  the  competent  authorities.  The  future  and 
permanent  welfare  of  the  University  depends  upon  the  prudent  and 
eareful  management  of  its  funds.  It  would  seem  but  reasonable, 
that  the  Regents,  who  are  held  immediately  responsible  to  the  pnblio 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  the  University,  should 
have  some  way  of  bein^  heard  and  acting  in  relation  to  the  preeer- 
▼ation  and  promotion  of  its  financial  interests. 

There  are  certain  interests  of  the  University  that  require  speedy 
•attention.  There  is  no  philosophical  apparatvfs,  nor  are  there  anj 
mathematical  instruments  at  all  appropriate  to  the  w^nts  of  the  insti- 
tution. There  is  not  a  telescope,  or  sextant,  or  orrery,  or  transit  in* 
strument,  or  any  whatever  for  astronomical  uses  or  celestial  obsenra- 
tions,  belonging  to  the  Board;  nor  have  they  any  of  the  important 
and  necessary  means  and  facilities  for  demonstraUng  and  illustrating 
the  ffreat  laws  of  electricity,  of  galvanism,  of  magnetism,  of  pnen* 
matics,  of  hydraulics,  of  hydrostatics,  of  optics,  and  of  the  mechanic 
powers,  except  a  few  limited  appliances,  that  have  been  picked  up  by 
the  merest  accident.  Not  an  instrument,  even,  !or  meteorological 
purposes,  is  to  be  found  in  their  inventory,  notwithstanding  the  sub* 
ject  is  becoming  every  year  one  of  increasing  interest  to  the  scholar 
and  practical  man,  and  awakens  the  attention  of  our  national  and  other 
Legislatures. 

The  organic  law  authorises  the  Board  "  to  expend  as  much  of  the 
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iirterest  arising  from  the  University  fund,  as  may  be  necessary  forte 
purchase  of  philosophical  and  other  apparatus,  a  library,  and  cabioei 
of  natural  history,"  &c. — Sec.  18.  A  mineralogical  cabinet,  and  to 
some  extent,  geological  collection,  of  great  valuei  have  been  procu^ 
red.  There  is  also  a  tolerable  collection  in  other  departments  of  nafc* 
Ural  history;  and  especially  or  the  birds,  animals,  reptiles  and  flow^ 
era  of  our  own  State.  A  valuable  and  extensive  library,  too,  has 
been  procured,  which  is  rich  in  historical  collections,  but  which  n 
deficient  in  classical  literature,  in  that  of  the  modem  languages  of 
Europe,  in  standard  works  of  philosophy,  and  of  the  various  exaol 
and  physical  sciences,  with  the  exception  of  geologj^  and  mineralogr, 
and  in  other  important,  especially  modem  publications,  that  should 
be  within  the  precincts  of  every  college. 

The  organic  law  provides  for  the  appropriation  of  the  initiatory 
fees  of  the  students,  which  is  the  only  charge  allowed  to  be  made  of 
them,  for  the  necessary  repairs  of  buildings,  and  for  the  increase  of 
the  library.  Hitherto,  little  or  nothing  available,  or  of  much  ac- 
count, has  been  derived  from  this  source,  for  the  increase  of  the  li- 
brary. 

The  aurpkisage  of  the  last  two  years  in  the  revenue  of  the  Board* 
has  been  absorbed  by  the  erection  of  an  additional  suite  of  dormito- 
ries, which  had  become  indispensably  necessary  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  students,  and  which  has  been  provided  in  anew  symmetrical, 
aabstantially  built,  and  well  finished  edifice,  corresponding  with  the 
one  previously  on  the  ground.  That  of  the  coming  year  will  be  ab- 
sorbed, in  all  probability,  by  the  erection  of  a  chemical  laboratory, 
and  lecture  rooms,  connected  with  it,  which  have  become  as  indispen-* 
sably  necessary.  But  it  is  suggested,  that  however  important  such 
demands  may  be,  the  interests  of  the  University  require  the  procure- 
ment of  a  philosophical  and  other  apparatus  as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  building  about  to  be  erected  is  intended  to  afibrd  accommoda- 
tions for«  and  facilitate  the  operations  of  a  Faculty  for  a  medical 
school  or  college,  which,  during  this  current  year  the  Board  have 
undertaken  to  organize.  In  as  economical  a  method  as  practicable, 
ihe  professors  of  chemistry  and  geology,  mineralogy,  and  of  botany 
andaoology,  in  the  college  of  literature,  science  and  arts,  hive  been 
appointed  to  professorships  in  the  medical  college,  of  which  thty 
BOW  form  the  Faculty.  The  former  assumes  the  title,  and  performs 
the  duties  alsoi,  of  professor  of  modena  medico,  of  professor  of  phar- 
macy and  medical  jurisprudence;  the  latter  of  protessor  of  the  theo* 
ly  and  practice  of  medicine,  and  performs  the  duties  also,  of  profes- 
sor of  obstetrics,  and  the  diseases  of  women  and  children.  A  thirdi 
it  is  expeeted  will  be  appointed  as  soon  as  arrangements  can  be  com- 
pleted for  opening  this  department.  The  organic  law  contemplates 
six  professorships  in  this  college:  1st,  one  of  anatomy;  2d,  of  sur- 
iprj;  3d,  of  pathology  and  physiology;  4th,  of  the  practice  of  phy« 
sis;  6th»  of  obstetrics  and  the  diseases  of  women  and  children;  6th, 
of  materia  mediea  and  pharmacy,  and  medical  jurisprudence.  The 
professor  to  be  appointed  next  will  assume  the  title  of  professor  of 
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aMtomy  anil  disoharge  lb€  daiied  of  profoMOr  of  sptnal  and  «argiiil 
anatomy. 

The  Regents  have  had  vegard  to  the  provision  of  the  organic  law» 
in  this  as  well  as  the  other  department*  whioh  dire<^  then  so  to  av> 
mnge  the  professorBhips  as  to  appoint  suck  a  number  only  as  tli# 
wants  of  the  institution  shall  require.  By  the  <H'ganisation  of  thia 
department,  it  is  expected  at  an  early  period  to  afford  advantf^gea  aft 
home,  to  at  least  one  hundred  youth  of  our  own  State,  who  it  is  eati- 
nteted  have  to  seek  them  annually  abroad  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
medical  studies. 

The  board  ot  visitors  are  happy,  in  the  cooelusion  of  their  rtyorU 
to  express  their  entire  approbation  of  the  seal  and  fidelity  with  whiek 
the  Regents  and  Faculty  execute  the  high  trusts  reposed  in  tkena. 
The  watchful  preservation  of  its  funds — ^the  prudent  management  of 
its  affairs,  by  gentlemen  that  appreciate  the  value  of  a  liberal  eduoa* 
tion,  and  in  their  patriotism  and  religion  rise  above  the  jealousies 
and  prejudices  of  sect  and  party,  the  steady  and  uniform  persever- 
ance  in  carrying  out  and  perfecting  the  system  already  adopted— and 
the  blessing  of  a  benignant  Providence,  will  not  fail,  at  no  distant 
day,  not  only  to  render  the  University  of  Michigan,  of  inestimabU 
benefit  to  our  State,  but  to  make  it  rank  among  the  highest  and  old- 
est of  the  literary  institutions  of  our  country,  in  respect  to  the  extei^ 
IfberaKty.  elevated  standard  and  efficiency  of  its  course  of  study,  tha 
talent  and  reputation  of  its  Faculty,  the  character  and  usefulness  «f 
its  students,  tl>e  industry  and  difitnterestedness  of  its  Regents,  and 
the  wisdom  and  care  of  a  fostering  legislature. 

IMOORFORiLTEn   IMSTITnTIONS. 

This  class  of  literary  institutions  had  not  previously  received  the 
notices  of  the  Superintendents  in  their  annual  reports.  The  Supei* 
intendent  this  year,  says  of  them:  ^Hhat  by  examining  the  session 
laws  as  far  back  as  1841,  there  appears  to  be  seventeen  in  number.*' 
Five  of  them  were  subject  to  visitaticm  by  the  Superintendentt  and 
were  required  to  make  an  annual  report  to  him.  Three  were  tfs^ 
quired  to  make  an  annual  report,  and  eight  neither  subject  to  visita- 
tion nor  required  by  their  charters  to  make  a  report.  One  it  was 
made  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  once  in  each  year,  to  attead 
the  examinations  of,  and  to  report  it6  condition  and  prospects  to  the 
Legislature.  No  reports  had  been  received  from  any  of  them,  with 
the  exception  of  Michigan  Central  College,  which  institutioii  was 
represented  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition,  owning  real  estate,  witb 
two  college  buildings  substanliHlly  built  of  two  stories,  containing 
rooms  for  recitations,  apparatus,  libraries  &c.,  and  for  the  acoommo^ 
dation  of  from  f<^rty  to  fifly  students,  and  possessing  ^  library  of 
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1^500  Yolomes  valued  at  $1,200,  and  a  chemical  and  philosophical 
apparatus  worth  $1,000.  The  course  of  study  embraced  cdlege^ 
preparatory,  English  or  teacher's  course,  and  ladies  course. 

The  plan  of  the  institution  embraced  sooner  or  later  the  following 
pirofessorahips:  a  president  and  professor  of  moral  philosophy,  a  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  and  logic,  one  of  ancient  languages,  one  of 
modem,  one  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  one  of  rhetoric 
and  belles  letters,  one  of  political  economy,  one  of  chemistry,  bota* 
Tcy  and  physiology,  one  of  geology  and  mineralogy,  and  a  principal 
of  the  preparatory  department  Of  these,  six  had  been  chosen  and 
aeeepfeed  their  appointments,  and  a  lady  eminently  qualified  was  at 
the  head  of  the  female  department. 

LS0I8LATI0N. 

A  petition  was  presented  to  the  Legislature  from  an  incorporated, 
htttitiiftion  asking  a  loan  from  the  school  fund,  and  a  report  adverse 
to  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  was  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  education.  Dr.  0.  C.  Comstook,  stating  the  settled  pol- 
icy of  the  State  to  be  against  the  principle  of  loaning  the  fund  or  rev- 
enue derived  from  it. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  Regents  through  the  ez<* 
eentive  oommittee,  J.  Kearsley,  Esq.,  Hon.  E.  Famsworth,  Hon.  J« 
Goodwin  and  Dr.  Pitcher,  asking  the  passage  of  a  law  requiring  the 
commissioner  of  the  land  office  to  report  the  sales  of  the  University 
laoda    They  say: 

The  Regents  are  required  by  law  to  make  an  annual  report,  and 
the  public  nas  a  ri^ht  to  expect  a  correct  account  of  the  University 
receipts  and  expenaitures,  in  such  report.  Yet  under  existing  laws, 
{he  B^^nts  have  no  official  information  of  what  University  hinds 
have  been  located — whether  the  whole  of  the  grant  or  not— how 
much  has  been  sold  and  at  what  prices — how  the  money  has  been 
disposed  of,  and  what  may  be  expected  or  relied  upon  in  future. 

The  Regents  now  receive,  like  a  child  under  guardianship,  what 
the  State  authorities  ^ve  them,  and  are  compelled  for  want  of  anv^ 
thing  else,  to  make  this  the  basis  of  action,  without  knowing  officially 
how  the  fund  itself  is  managed  or  the  income  derived,  and  without 
the  information  that  is  necessary  to  make  the  financial  entries  of  the 
State  and  University  treasury  a  counter-check  and  corrective  of  each 
other. 

We  believe  that  we  should  have  the  means  always  within  our  own 
control  of  showing  to  the  country  what  has  been  done  with  the  Uni- 
versity lands.    We  believe  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  law  to  confer 
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tipon  the  Regents  a  higber  and  more  important  trust  than  the  mere 
expenditure  of  money  placed  in  their  hands  by  the  State.  We  leel 
that  it  is  required  of  us  to  know  the  actual  income  and  insiibt  upon 
its  rightful  appropriation,  and  we  then  ask  the  means  of  doing  ac- 
curately and  authoritatively  our  whole  duty  as  Regents.  This  can* 
net  be  done,  as  we  believe,  under  existing  laws,  and  we  therefore 
present  our  views  to  the  Legislature,  and  ask  such  action  as  will  best 
secure  the  faithful  execution  of  the  important  trust  committed  to  the 
government  of  Regents  in  making  the  University  grant  most  availa- 
ble to  the  cause  of  education. 

At  this  session,  the  present  incumbent  was  nominated  and  con- 
firmed as  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Its  legislation  gave 
to  Michigan  an  act  for  the  establishment  of  a  Stats  Normal  School^ 
providing  for  its  endowment,  and  building  and  other  purposes,  twenty- 
five  sections  of  salt  spring  lands.  Its  object  was  defined  to  be  the 
instruction  of  persons,  both  male  and  female,  in  the  art  of  txach- 
isa,  and  in  all  the  various  branches  that  pertain  to  a  good  conmion 
•school  education;  also  to  give  instruction  in  the  mbohanic  arts,  and 
in  the  arts  of  husbandry  and  aoricultural  OHBMismv,  in  tiie 

FtTITDAMSNTAL  LAWS  OF  THE  UNITBD  STATBS,  and  iu  what  regards  THS 

BIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  CITIZENS.  It  was  placcd  uudeT  the  direction 
of  a  Board  of  Education,  three  of  whom  were  to  be  appointed  by 
ihe  Qovernor  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
Lieut.  Governor  and  Superintendent  were  to  be  members  by  virtiie 
of  their  office,  and  the  latter  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Board,  and  to 
communicate  such  reports  to  the  Legislature  as  were  required.  This 
act  was  subsequently  amended  and  consolidated. 

The  powers  of  school  district  boards  were  enlarged  by  an  act  ap* 
proved  March  31,  1839.  Oakland  Female  Seminart  was  incorpo- 
rated; also  the  Tecumseh  Literary  Institute.  A  joint  resolution  was 
passed  authorizing  a  sufficient  number  of  the  last  report  of  the  Su- 
perintendent to  be  printed  to  enable  the  county  clerks  to  distribute 
cojttes  to  the  boards  of  school  inspectors  and  directors  of  districts. 
Two  fractional  school  districts  were  dissolved,  and  local  legislation 
had  for  various  separate  school  districts.  The  primary  school  law, 
in  its  general  provbions,  remained  unaltered. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  GOV.  BARRY's  MESSAGE. 

The  University  is  represented  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition^ 
Its  catalogne  presents  a  list  of  7  professors  and  72  students.  In 
addition  to  the  department  of  science  and  arts,  the  board  of  regents 
have  organized  a  department  of  medicine,  in  which  a  course  of  in- 
struction will  commence  in  the  Autumn  of  the  present  year.  A 
laboratory  has  been  built  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  University 
grounds,  and  is  designed  to  accommodate  the  medical  department, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  amply  sufficient  The  receipts  for  the  pres- 
ent year  are  estimated  at  $12,000  00,  of  which  $1,000  are  from 
room  rents  and  admission  fees,  and  911,000  00  from  the  University 
interest  fund.  The  board  of  visitors  recommend  the  re-establish- 
ment of  branches  as  soon  as  the  condition  of  the  funds  will  permit. 

The  whole  necessary  annual  expense  of  a  student  in  this  institu- 
tion does  not  exceed  $100,  and  by  practice  of  strfct  economy,  may 
be  reduced  to  $70.  Tuition  is  gratuitous,  and  a  small  sum  only 
required  for  room  rent  and  admission  fees.  While  the  expenses  are 
so  moderate,  it  is  believed  the  advantages  (Offered  to  students  in  the 
University  of  Michigan  are  scarcely  excelled  in  similar  institutions, 
lox^r  established  and  more  favorably  known. 

The  system  of  common  school  education,  adopted  in  the  State, 
continues  to  produce  favorable  results.  No  essential  change  in  its 
provisions  are  at  this  time  deemed  necessary  or  advisable. 

The  number  of  children  reported,  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
eighteen  years,  is  125,218,  and  the  whole  number  that  have  attend* 
edprimary  schools  the  past  year  is  102,871. 

The  amount  of  money  appropriated  from  the  primary  school  in- 
terest fund,  is  $39,382  95,  and  the  amount  of  mill  tax,  $17,880  13. 
The  whole  amount  raised  for  all  purposes,  including  the  mill  tax 
and  taxes  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  school  houses,  was 
$73,804  97,  which  added  to  the  sum  distributed  from  the  school  in- 
tesest  fund,  makes  the  large  amount  of  $113,167  92  expended  m 
the  State  the  past  year  for  the  promotion  of  common  school  educa- 
tion. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Michigan  asylum  for  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  and  of  the  asvlum  for  the  insane, 
report  that  thev  have  located  the  former  at  Fhnt,  in  the  county  of 
Genesee,  and  the  latter  at  Kalamazoo,  in  the  county  of  Kalamazoo, 
and  from  the  citizens  of  those  counties  respectively,  have  received 
donations  of  $3,000  and  $1,500  in  aid  of  tne  institutions,  and  also 
lands  suitable  for  the  erection  of  requisite  buildings. 

The  board  of  trustees  also  report  that  as  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  the  salt  spring  lands  granted,  and  the  donations  made,  will  all  be 
required  for  the  erection  of  necessary  buildings,  these  institutions, 
having  strong  claims  upon  public  bounty,  will  still  be  destitute  of 
sufficient  endowments  to  afford  that  degree  of  usefulness  desired  and 
expected  from  their  establishment. 
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The  government  of  these  ftsjlums  is  vested  in  a  board  of  trustees 
consisting  of  five  members  elected  annually  by  the  legislature  in 
joint  convention. 

The  board  of  education,  under  the  law  establishing  a  State  Nor- 
mal school,  early  in  the  year,  selected  twenty-five  sections  of  land 
granted  for  that  purpose,  but  of  the  selections  made  twelve  secti<ms 
were  lands  erroneously  confirmed  to  the  State.     *        *        ^ 

The  Normal  school  has  been  located  at  Ypsilanti,  in  the  county  of 
Washtenaw,  upon  condition  that  the  sum  of  $17,000,  subscribed  bj 
its  citizens,  be  satisfactorily  secured  ;  of  which  sum  $7,000  may  be 
discharged  by  conveyance  in  trust  to  the  board  of  a  site  and  buQd- 
inff  thereon,  designed  and  deemed  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  the 
school. 

RBPORT  OF  SUPERIKTENDENT. 

This  report  embraces  the  followmg  subjects:  the  condition  of  the 
University,  the  statute  duties  of  the  office,  a  list  of  the  literary  in- 
stittttionB  incorporated  since  the  organization  of  the  State  govern- 
ment, the  correspondence  of  the  the  office,  the  Normal  school,  free 
schools,  and  a  partial  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  school  fund,  and  the 
usual  reports  of  the  Regents  and  visitors  for  the  year.  The  branches 
were  commended  to  the  Legislature  as  an  important  part  of  our  ed- 
ucational system.  The  great  defect  of  the  system  was  believed  to 
be  the  want  of  an  intermediate  grade  of  institutions  between  the 
University  and  the  primary  schools.  It  was  suggested  whether 
some  aid  might  not  be  afiforded  to  incorporated  literary  institutions* 
without  detriment  to  the  Univei-sity,  upon  their  preparing  students 
for  admission  to  it  It  was  also  believed  that  union  schools  migbt 
probably  at  a  future  time  supply  in  some  degree  the  deficiency  now 
felt  in  the  system.  As  an  important  object  connected  with  the  pro- 
motion of  science,  it  was  recommended  that  iieteoroqical  obsbb- 
VATioNS  under  the  system  adopted  by  the  Smithsonian  institute, 
should  be  made  at  the  University.  A  system  of  observations  had 
been  established  in  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  in 
their  academies.  It  was  conceived  to  be  an  object  of  importance  to 
the  State,  situated  as  it  was,  in  a  region  of  country  bordering  upon 
the  great  Lakes,  where  such  observations  would  add  to  the  common 
stock  of  knowledge  and  lead  to  important  results  connected  with 
agriculture  and  commerce,  and  it  had  been  enjoined  upon  the  Legis- 
lature to  foster  scientifical  improvement. 
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Tke  amount  of  sehooi  sKMieys  apportioBad  to  (he  towBaliipa  tUs 
year,  was  939,057  67.  The  whole  number  of  ohildien  apportioned 
to,  116,228. 

Tkke  official  conoBpondenee  of  the  office  waa  reported  as  increasing 
in  Tolome  and  importance,  and  it  waa  viigently  recommended  to  the 
Legislature  to  make  the  decisions  of  the  Superintendent  in  cases 
arising  under  the  school  law,  final. 

The  importance  of  teachers'  mstitutea  was  admowledged  aa  an 
effideat  means  of  improvement  Bmong  teachers.  A  list  <rf  hooka 
whkh  formed  the  nudeua  of  a  library  f(»r  the  office  of  Superinten- 
dent  waa  reported,  and  a  list  of  text  and  library  books  recommended 
to  schools  and  school  districts.  A  change  was  recommended  m  the 
aystem  of  reports — providing  for  the  transmission  of  the  reports  of 
aehool  inspectors  directly  to  the  Superintendent  Previous  to  this 
time,  the  reports  of  these  officers  were  transmitted  to  the  coun^ 
elerks,  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  abstracts  of  the  same  and  forward 
to  the  Superintendent  This  officer  had  no  means  heretofore  of  in- 
specting tlfem,  while  for  years  comphiint  had  been  general,  that  they 
were  defective  and  loosely  made  out.  Errors  of  magnitude  were 
diseovered  relating  to  reports  of  fractional  districts,  which  had  been 
alluded  to  during  the  administration  of  the  office  by  Franklin  Saw- 
yer, Jr.,  but  for  which  no  remedy  had  been  provided.  Instances 
were  given  showing  the  practical  operation  of  the  law,  and  as  neariy 
as  could  be  asoertsmed  an  inequality  in  the  distribution  was  m^justly 
taking  place  to  the  amount  of  over  t2,000  annually. 

Although  the  doctrine  had  been  substantially  recognized  in  the 
State  that  the  "property  of  the  citizens  should  educate  its  children," 
the  expediency  of  adopting  a  system  of  ntsn  sohools  was  suggested 
as  a  subject  for  consideration. 

The  whole  number  of  townships  reporting  was 448 

"  «  districts  "  2,536 

**  »'    children  attending  school 102,871 

«  «        «        drawing  public  money 125,218 

Number  of  volumes  in  township  libraries 67,877 

<'      of  qualified  male  teachers 1,485 

«*  '«  female     "     2,618 

Average  wages  to  male  teachers $14  00 
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Average  wages  to  female    •*          $6  00 

^    moQdiB  achqpls  taught 5 

Amount  paid  in  rate  bills • $29,717  88 

''      raised  for  school  hoases,  repairs  and  sites, 51,085  26 

RMPOBT  or  THE  BXOSintt. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  University  was  84.  The  estimated 
expenses  for  the  year,  $11|289  41.  Estimated  receipts,  $12,000. 
The  Regents  announced  that  the  edifice  designed  for  a  Mxdicai.  Di- 
PARTMBNT  was  nearly  completedt  so  that  at  no  distant  period  the 
pressing  claims  and  necessities  of  the  State  in  this  respect  would  be 
supplied.  The  building  committee  report  outstanding  items  of  in- 
debtedness amounting  to  $700. 

UNIVBRSITT   IKTXRB8T   FUND. 

There  was  received  to  the  credit  of  the  University  interest  fund  for 

the  last  six  fiscal  years,  as  follows: 

In  1843 $5,427  08 

"1844 8,752  90 

'•1845 ;    9,467  99 

•'1846 10,013  61 

"  1847 11,077  19 

"  1848 10,829  44 

BBPOBT  OF  BOARD  OF  VISITORS. 

This  board  consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen:  Isaac  E.  Craiy, 
A.  M.,  Ross  Wilkins,  A.  M.,  David  Noble,  A.  M.,  Rev.  Joseph  Pen- 
ney, D.  D.,  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Graves,  A.  M.  The  following  extract 
embraces  their  views  in  relation  to  the  University: 

To  Francis  W.  Sbbarman,  Esq., 

Stgf>emUendeni  qf  FubUc  Imirudwn: 

Sol — The  undersigned,  a  majority  of  the  board  of  visitors,  ap- 
pointed by  you  to  mSkt  a  personal  examination  into  the  state  of  me 
University  m  all  its  departments,  for  the  year  1849,  respectfully  re- 
port, that  they  as  aboard,  visited  Ae  University  on  the  18th  and 
19th  days  of  August  last.  One  of  their  number  was  in  attendance 
on  the  16th  and  17th  of  the  month,  and  witnessed  the  examination 
of  the  sophomore  and  freshman  classes  in  a  portion  of  their  studies 
for  the  vear.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Graves  was  present  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  examination  of  the  senior  and  junior  classes — ^but  was 
unable  to  remain  in  attendance,  on  account  of  ill  health. 

The  examination  as  far  as  attended,  and  the  commencement  exer- 
cises of  the  graduating  class,  afforded  evidence  of  skill  and  fidelity 
in  the  professors  as  well  as  of  diligence  and  talent  m  the  students. 
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The  aim  of  both  evidenUj  had  been  the  cultivatioa  of  a  vigorous 

intellect.  The  compositions  and  elocution  were  characterized  by  good 
taste,  and  a  methodical  mental  discipline.  They  were  free  from  the 
mannerism  of  mechanical  drill,  and  preserved  under  the  uniform  that 
assimilates  educated  men,  the  distmctive  qualities  of  the  individual 
mind. 

Bat  on  no  other  point  were  the  visitors  more  highly  ^ratified  than 
the  noble  sentiments  of  morality  and  religion  with  whicn  the  students 
seem  to  be  imbued,  and  considering  that  these  are  not  elicited  by  the 
requirements  of  an  institution  expressly  religious,  and  therefore  de* 
voted  to  some  one  denomination — but  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  the 
le-union  of  all»  under  the  impartial  protection  of  the  civil  government, 
they  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  University  is  founded  as  well  as  a  merited  testi* 
monial  to  the  character  of  its  present  instructors. 

The  library  is  a  valuable  collection,  and  seems  to  be  kept  with 
care. 

The  cabinets  of  natural  history  are  excelled  but  by  few  in  the  U. 
States.  In  the  departments  of  geology  and  zoology  an  appropria- 
tion is  needed  for  the  arrangement  and  better  preservation  of  a  vast 
collection  of  valuable  specimens.  The  apparatus  for  chemical  illus- 
tration, and  still  more  for  the  various  branches  of  natural  philosophy, 
reouire  many  additions. 

The  imperative  demands  of  the  age  have  placed  all  the  higher  in- 
stitutions of  education,  into  a  perplexing  dilemma.  The  natural  and 
mathematical  sciences  in  their  present  extensive  applications  to  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  together  with  the  po- 
litical and  economical  sciences  in  aid  of  our  free  institutions,  make 
so  larfi^e  and  so  just  a  claim  on  academic  time,  as  is  hard  to  recon- 
cile with  the  acknowledged  rights  of  classical  and  belles  letters  stu- 
diea  The  only  safe  and  practical  expedient  that  presents  itself  to  the 
board,  is  transferring  a  part  of  what  is  now  included  in  the  college 
course,  to  the  requirements  of  the  preparatory  course.  Many  advan- 
tages, besides  the  one  chiefly  contemplated,  would  result  from  the 
measure.  A  higher  standard,  and  a  more  elevated  character  would 
be  ^ven  to  the  preparatory  schools,  and  their  sympathy  with  the 
Umversity  increased.  The  age  at  which  students  would  enter  the 
University  and  consequently  leave  it,  would  be  more  advanced,  and 
thus  would  be  secured  a  maturity  of  mind  more  favorable  to  a  tho-- 
rough  and  permanent  education. 

An  order  of  studies  which  necessity  originated,  and  custom  ha» 
continued  in  many  of  our  older  colleges  is  nappily  in  part  corrected^ 
and  should  be  wholly  so,  in  the  University.  We  refer  to  the  arrange- 
ment whereby  rhetoric  and  logic,  which  should  be  practically  applied 
in  every  composition  and  debate,  during  the  whole  course,  are  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  course  in  the  senior  year. 

The  design  of  diffusing  the  stimulus  as  well  as  the  benefits  of  edu- 
cation, among  the  whole  people  by  branches  of  the  University  in 
differents  parts  of  the  State,  embodies  a  principle  which  iieither  jus- 
tice nor  good  policy  will  permit  to  be  abandoned  or  neglected.    The 
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organic  law  of  the  TTniversitv  makes  it  the  dut^  of  the  Regents  to 
establish  such  branchca;  ana  although  their  efforts  have  heretofore 
been  unsuccessful,  from  the  immaturity  of  the  settlements  and  a 
badly  devised  system  of  rules  and  regulations,  yet  the  best  interests 
of  the  whole  people  call  for  further  effort  and  renewed  exertion  on 
fhe  part  of  those  to  whom  is  entrusted  in  an  especial  manner  **Uie 
promotion  of  literature,  ihe  arts  and  the  sciences/'  The  fund  at 
their  control  may  not  be  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  whole  design. 
But  something  should  be  done  that  the  University  may  represent 
itself  m  the  diflferent  sections  of  the  State.  Branches  shoula  be  es« 
tablished  and  fostered,  or  their  places  will  soon  be  supplied  by  secta* 
nan  colleges. « 

In  the  opinion  of  the  board,  it  would  conduce  to  the  best  interests 
of  education,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  University  to  confer  its  honors 
in  all  their  grades,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  upon  all  candidates 
who,  wherever  and  however  prepared,  pass  a  good  examination  be- 
fore the  officers  of  the  University,  at  an  appointed  time  and  place  on 
die  corresponding  parts  of  the  University  course;  and  to  recognize  in 
each  organized  county,  or  senatorial  or  judicial  district  of  the  State, 
^tus  a  branch  of  the  University,  that  institution  which  actually  pre- 
pares the  greatest  number  of  such  candidates,  and  at  the  same  time 
yields  a  strict  compliance  with  such  requisitions  as  may  be  prescribed 
Dy  the  Regents  for  the  promotion  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  natural 
sciences. 

The  board  are  not  Satisfied  that  the  government  of  the  University 
act  wisely  in  withholding  all  inducements  to  application,  except  sucn 
as  arise  from  the  love  of  books  and  the  hope  of  future  useralness. 
Many  a  student  may  *Urim  his  midnight  lamp  and  watch  his  lone 
taper  till  the  stars  go  out"  from  such  high  incentives — ^but  many  more 
wul  be  found  to  flag  m  their  onward  course  to  the  summit  of  the  faUl 
of  science.  To  many  of  the  latter,  competition  for  the  prizes  of  a  col* 
lege  course  furnishes  constant  stimulus  to  honorable  action,  and  wben 
those  prizes  are  won,  the  distinction  feeds  ambition  with  further  de- 
sire. Such  prizes  may  have  been  improperly  bestowed  in  other  lite- 
rary institutions — but  this  furnishes  no  good  reason  for  their  entire 
omission.  Only  let  the  Regents  devise  a  judicious  system  for  the 
distribution  of  such  prizes,  and  they  will  soon  discover  their  salutary 
effects  upon  the  students,  by  a  more  peculiar  attendance  at  the  Uni- 
versity, and  general  application  to  study. 

The  object  of  the  University  is  to  provide  the  inhabitants  of  this 
State  with  die  means  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledfire  of  the  va- 
rious branches  of  literature,  science  and  the  arts.  In  the  main  this 
object  seems  to  have  been  kept  in  view,  as  well  by  the  Regents  in 
most  of  their  enactments  as  by  the  Faculty,  to  whom  is  entrusted  the 
immediate  government.  A  portion  of  the  board,  however,  think 
that  there  has  been  a  departure  from  the  strict  line  of  duty,  both  by 
the  Regents  and  the  Faculty,  in  attempting  to  proscribe  the  existence 
of  secret  societies  among  the  students.  Some  of  these  societies  have 
a  name  coming  down  from  a  remote  antiquity;  and  all  of  them  are 
designed  to  promote  either  intellectual,  moral  or  social  improvement 
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Their  proecription  at  this  late  day,  can  be  attended  with  no  good  re- 
aolta,  and  may  be  fraiu^bt  with  evil  eonsequencet.  If  the  Xegiala* 
tore  of  the  State  not  only  auflfen  societies  of  like  character  to  exist* 
bat  ffiyes  them  charters  of  incoxporation,  it  behooves  the  government 
of  a  University,  founded  upon  tne  principles  of  that  of  Michigan,  to 
deliberate  with  great  care,  before  they  issue  an  ukase  proscribing  any 
set  of  students  for  belonging  to  secret  societies.  In  the  opinion  of 
aome  of  Ae  board,  it  would  be  such  an  encroachment  upon  privile- 
ges that  ought  to  belong  to  individuals,  as  should  not  be  made,  unless 
such  privileges  are  clearly  shown  to  be  detrimental  to  the  litsrary 
pursuits  of  the  students,  and  subversive  of  their  good  morals. 

The  board  made  no  examination  of  the  books  and  papers  of  Uie 
secretary  of  the  Regents.  No  opportunity  was  presented  while  diey 
were  in  session;  the  office  of  the  Secretary  being  at  Detroit,  and  his 
books  and  papers,  while  at  the  University,  not  convenient  for  inspec- 
tion and  examination.  By  attendance  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Begents,  the  board  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  affairs  of  the 
University  for  the  past  jear,  had  been  managed  so  as  to  promote  the 
best  interest  of  the  institution. 

RSPOBTS  OF  INCORPORATSIKUTSRART  INSTITUTIONS. 

Under  a  law  of  1837  in  force,  reports  were  received  from  several 
ofcthese  institutions.     Th^  trustees  of  Olivxt  Institute  reported 

That  the  patronage  the  Institute  has  received  during  the  past  year, 
and  its  present  prospects,  afford  them  much  encouragement  to  per* 
severe  in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  cause  of  popular  education. 

During  the  year  ending  July  1st,  above  one  hundred  youth,  of  both 
sexes,  received  instruction  in  the  Institute.  Of  these,  two  have  en- 
tered the  University  of  our  State,  as  members  of  the  present  junior 
class;  one  has  entered  college  in  Ohio;  and  some  fifteen  others  have 
pursued  the  classical  course  of  the  Institute  to  some  extent,  several 
of  whom  contemplate  a  collegiate  course.  Four  instructors  have 
been  regularly  employed  in  the  Institute,  and  an  additional  assistant 
during  part  of  the  year.  Instruction  has  been  given  to  classes  in 
the  ancient  classics,  and  in  all  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics, 
including  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy.  Physiology,  and  in- 
tellectual and  moral  philosophy  have  also  received  some  share  of 
attention.  A  teachers'  class  was  fonned  at  the  be^nning  of  the  fall 
term,  and  conUnued  for  seven  weeks,  during  which  the  members 
were  taken  through  a  thorough  course  in  all  the  branches  usually 
taught  in  common  schools,  accompanied  with  lectures  on  various 

Eractical  topics  connected  with  school  teaching.  Such  a  class  will 
e  fonned  at  the  commencement  of  the  fall  term  each  year,  and  is 
designed  especially  to  fit  teachers  of  common  schools  for  their  em- 
ployment. 

The  Institute  has  no  endowments,  and  no  permanent  source  of 
revenue.  The  trustees  are  in  possession  of  about  150  acres  of  land, 
of  which  only  a  few  acres  are  under  improvement.  The  building 
hitherto  oscupied  for  school  purposes,  is  owned  partly  by  the  dis- 
trict, and  affords  but  two  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  Institute.  The 
26 
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part  thus  occupied  is  valued  at  about  $300.  We  have  now  in  pro* 
cess  of  completion,  a  three  story  edifice,  designed  to  accommodate 
nearly  forty  students,  and  furnish  four  convenient  rooms  for  recita- 
tioDs,  library,  apparatus,  <S;c.  A  part  of  this  will  soon  be  ready  for 
occupancy.     The  cost,  thus  far,  is  near  $2,000. 

The  library  of  the  Institute  consists  of  about  700  volumes,  many 
of  which  are  of  an  excellent  character,  and  of  considerable  value.  Tlie 
whole  may  be  valued  perhaps  at  $500. 

The  Institute  is  but  partially  supplied  with  apparatus  for  illustra- 
ting the  various  branches  of  natural  science — a  lack  which  the  in- 
structors deeply  feel,  but  have  not  the  means  of  supplying,  without 
aid  from  some  legislative  or  charitable  source.  The  founders  of  Uie 
Institute,  seeing  the  embarrassment  to  which  the  incurring  of  laive 
debts  has  subjected  many  other  similar  institutions,  adopted  the  pnn- 
eiple  of  incurring  no  debts  beyond  their  visible  means.  In  conse- 
quence of  adhering  to  this  policy,  and  of  receiving  very  little  aid 
beyond  the  contributions  from  the  few  who  compose  our  own  com- 
munity, our  buildings  and  other  improvements  have  progressed  veiy 
slowly — too  slowly  for  the  accommodation  of  the  large  number  who 
have  applied  for  instruction.  We  have  deemed  it  better  and  safer, 
however,  to  adhere  to  this  policy  and  suffer  the  inconvenience,  than 
to  encumber  ourselves  with  debt 

One  feature  of  our  Institute  commends  it  to  the  indigent  and  self- 
dependent  youth  of  our  State,  viz:  the  ^corporation  of  manual  tabor 
with  intellectual  training.  By  the  pecuniary  advantage  thus  offered, 
many  of  our  students  have  been  able  to  continue  their  studies  a 
great  portion  of  the  year,  who  otherwise  would  have  remained  only 
a  few  months,  or  perhaps  would  not  have  entered  the  Institute  at 
all. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  respectfully  suggest,  whether  a  small  por* 
tion  of  the  ample  school  fund  of  our  State  can  be  more  judiciously 
applied  for  the  promotion  of  education,  than  in  furnishing  such  aux- 
iliaries as  ours  throughout  the  State,  with  a  suitable  outfit  of  mape, 
charts  and  apparatus.  Such  a  grant,  though  small  in  value,  would 
greatly  encourage  such  institutions,  and  essentially  enhance  the  in- 
terest among  the  hundreds  of  youth  annually  assembled  in  them 
for  instruction. 

The  VsRMOMTviLue  Acadsmical  Association,  reported  36  schol- 
ars. The  Woodstock  Manual  Labor  Ssminart,  reported  between 
60  and  70  students.  The  property  of  this  institution  was  reported 
to  be  estimated  at  $5,000.  Its  indebtedness  about  42,000.  Its  li- 
brary consisted  of  1,500  volumes.    BuOdings  partially  completed. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  reported  18 
schools  in  operation,  four  of  which  were  under  charge  of  teachers  at 
the  rate  of  $400  per  year,  each;  twelve  under  female  teachers  at 
#200  per  year,  each;  and  a  colored  school  under  charge  of  a  femak 
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teaclier,  at  die  rate  of  $200  per  year.    These  schools  had  been  op^ 
during  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  four  weeks  in  summer. 

STATS  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

In  accordance  with  the  act  establi^shing  this  institutioD,  the  follow- 
ing members  of  the  board  of  education  were  nominated  by  the  goY- 
emor  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  viz:  Samuel  Barstow,  Ran- 
dolph Maknikg,  and  Rev.  Samuel  Newbury,  who  constituted  the 
board,  together  with  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Suferintbn* 
DENT  OF  Public  Instruction,  the  latter  of  whom  transmitted,  in  be- 
half of  the  bourd,  their  first  report  to  the  Legislature.  The  follow- 
ing extract  gives  their  proceedings  up  to  this  time: 

The  board  organized  and  held  their  first  meeting  in  the  month  of 
May  last,  at  the  city  of  Detroit,  and  appointed  Samuel  Newhury 
president.  Provision  was  made*  for  carrying  the  law  into  effect,  by 
the  location  of  lands  granted  for  the  purposes  mentioned  therein; 
and  the  president  was  directed  to  discharge  the  duties  enjoined  upon 
him,  in  visiting  various  places  of  importance  in  the  State,  by  receiv- 
ing donations  and  obtaining  propositions  for  the  establishment  of  the 
school  at  an  early  day  as  practicable,  and  report  to  the  Board. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember last,  at  which  time  the  report  of  the  president,  embracing  the 
propositions  received  from  various  villages,  and  of  the  committee  ta 
locate  the  lands  required  in  the  act,  was  submitted.  Propositions  for 
the  location  of  the  school  were  received  from  Ypsilanti,  Jackson,  Mar- 
shall, GuU  Prairie  and  Niles. 

The  location  of  the  school  l)as  been  a  duty  of  great  delicacy  and 
no  small  diflSculty.  Each  of  the  places  mentioned  proposed  to  fur- 
nish a  site  for  the  building,  and  tendered  large  subscriptions  in  aid  of 
the  institution,  to  be  paid  in  money.  After  a  full  investigation  and 
examination  of  the  various  proposals,  and  taking  into  view  all  the  ob- 
jects to  be  attained  by  the  location,  the  board  finally  fixed  upon  the 
village  of  Ypsilanti,  which  was  conditionally  designated  as  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Normal  school.  The  condition  was  the  furnishing  satis- 
factory security  to  the  board  for  the  performance  of  the  terms  offered 
by  the  citizens  of  that  place.  The  advantage  of  this  site,  in  point  of 
health,  accessibility  and  locality,  were  deemed,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, not  second  to  any  other,  while  the  proposition  to  the  board 
was  by  far  the  most  liberal.  In  view  of  the  limited  means,  also^  at 
the  disposal  of  the  board,  and  its  small  prospective  income  from  a 
speedy  sale  of  the  land,  the  proposition  was  of  such  a  character  as- 
to  furnish  decisive  reason  for  its  action.  The  proposition  made  by 
the  citizens  of  that  place  included  the  offer  of  an  eligible  lot  of 
ground  for  the  site  or  the  proposed  school,  a  subscription  of  $13,500^ 
well  secured,  payable  one  third  September  1,  1850,  and  the  balance 
in  one  and  two  years  thereafter,  the  use  of  temporary  building  for 
the  Normal  and  Model  schools,  until  a  suitable  building  could  be 
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erected,  and  the  payment  of  the  salary  of  the  teacher  of  the  model 
school  for  five  years.  Saeh  a  proposition  was  deemed  by  the  board 
satifactory  evidence  not  only  of  tne  liberality  and  public  spirit  of 
that  place,  but  of  the  existence  oi  interest  in  the  ^neral  subject  of 
education,  which  can  not  be  less  important  to  thi  institution  in  the 
future,  than  the  liberal  oflfer  which  it  induced.  The  places  in  oaak" 
petition  for  its  location,  exhibited  a  like  enlightened  and  generous 
liberality,  which,  while  it  increased  the  difficulty  of  action  on  the 
part  of  the  board,  finally  induced  them,  while  there  seemed  to  be  m 
lact  so  little  choice  of  locality  between  the  various  places,  so  far  as 
the  interests  of  the  State  were  to  be  subserved  in  the  location  of  the 
school,  to  yield  a  preference  to  that  place  whose  oflfer  was  the  most 
liberal  and  advantageous.  The  site  selected  is  convenient  of  acoess 
to  all  parts  of  the  State,  The  village  of  Ypsilanti  is  sufficiently  lai^ 
to  furnish  every  facility  for  boarding  pupils,  and  the  character  of  its 
population,  and  the  deep  interest  manifested  hj  them  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  education,  cannot  fail  to  surround  the  mstitution  with  good 
mfluences. 

A  selection  has  been  made  for  the  site  of  the  building,  situate  on 
a  rise  of  ground  on  the  north  western  border  of  the  corporate  limits 
of  the  village — ^a  deed  of  which  has  been  executed  and  delivered, 
free  of  expense,  to  the  board.  A  guarantee,  the  draft  of  which, 
was  submitted  to  the  Attorney  General,  securing  the  payment  of 
$13,500,  has  been  executed  and  delivered  to  the  board.  There 
has  been  a  compliance  with  the  terms  submitted  by  the  citizens  to  the 
board,  by  the  execution  of  the  additional  securities  and  agreements, 
which,  together  with  the  guarantee  above  mentioned  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  board  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  condition  upon  which 
the  State  Normal  school  was  located  at  that  place. 

The  location  of  the  lands  required  by  the  act,  was  made  at  an 
early  day  after  the  organization  of  the  board.  They  were  msde  from 
the  descriptions  of  salt  spring  lands  as  shown  on  the  books  of  the 
State  Land  Office  to  be  the  property  of  the  State.     Due  notice  was 

E'ven  to  the  Commissioner,  and  a  proper  description  of  the  lands  so 
cated,  delivered  to  him  to  be  filed  in  his  office.  After  the  locations 
were  made  and  notice  given  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  State  Land 
Office,  the  board  were  notified  by  the  Commissioner  that  it  had  been 
ascertained  that  a  portion  of  the  lands  were  not  the  property  of  the 
State  and  that  they  had  been  erroneously  confirmed  to  the  State  by 
the  i^eneral  government;  and  that  said  lands  had  in  fact  been  sold 
or  disposed  of  by  the  United  States  previous  to  the  confirmation  of 
them  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

Accompanying  this  report,  in  joint  document  No.  14,  is  to  be  found 

a  list  of  the  lands  selected  by  the  board,  laying  in  the  counties  of 

Macomb,  Kent,  Ottowa,  Washtenaw  and  Ionia. 

UCGISLATION. 

The  Memorial  of  Akdrew  M.  Fitch,  Johk  A.  Bauohman,  Claik 
T.  HiKMAN  and  Eujah  H.  Pilghxr,  was  presented  to  the  Legisia- 
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tare,  petitioning  for  the  grant  of  a  charter  for  a  Fbmalb  Collsoiatb 
Ikstitution,  in  connection  with  the  Wesleyan  Seminary,  at  Albion. 
The  application  is  briefly  set  forth,  as  follows: 

We  would  respectfully  set  forth  that  the  said  Seminary  has  now 
been  in  successful  operation  for  more  than  five  years,  and  has  sent 
forth  a  large  and  healthful  influence  in  the  cause  of  education.  Still 
there  is  wanting  aa  institution  in  this  State,  which  will  meet  the  high- 
est wishes  and  literary  aspirations  of  the  females  of  our  growing  and 
highly  prosperous  State.  In  granting  what  is  here  prayed  for,  you 
will  in  no  manner  interfere  with  any  institution  now  established  un- 
der your  fostering  care. 

Comparatively  nothing  has  been  done  to  cultivate,  enlarge  and 
properly  direct  the  intellectual  powers  of  those  who  are  to  give  the 
first  direction  to  the  thoughts  of  those  who  are  to  succeed  us  on  the 
great  theatre  of  life,  and  to  whom  it  to  be  entrusted  the,  perpetuation 
of  our  free  institutions. 

What  is  petitioned  for,  is  properly  an  enlargement  of  an  existing 
charter,  so  as  to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  case. 

By  granting  our  petition  we  are  fully  persuaded  you  will  confer  a 
great  public  benefit. 

A  Memorial  was  presented  relative  to  agriculture,  by  Bela  Hub- 
bard, Titus  Dort  and  J.  0.  Holmes,  representing  that  the  committee 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  had  had  in  consideration  a  subject 
of  great  importance,  viz:  the  establinhment  of  a  Central  Agricul- 
tural Office,  and  an  appropriation  was  deemed  desirable  for  a  Li- 
brary. Of  this  subject,  in  connection  with  the  University,  the 
agricultural  committee  say: 

la  the  organization  of  our  State  University,  it  was  contemplated^ 
(as  appears  by  section  twenty-six  of  the  act,)  that  *'in  one  of  the 
branenes  there  should  be  a  department  of  agriculture,  with  compe- 
tent instructors  in  the  theory  of  agriculture,  including  vegetable  phys* 
io]QgY,  agricultural  chemistry,  and  experimental  and  practical  farm- 
mg  and  agriculture."  Such  a  department,  it  is  plain,  to  be  vigorous- 
ly and  practically  carried  out,  must^have  its  more  immediate  and 
▼ital  connection  with  the  State  Agricultural  Society  and  its  institu- 
tions. With  an  agncultural  college  should  also  be  associated  a  model 
aod  experimental  farm,  a  botanical  garden,  and  perhaps  a  veterinary 
establishment. 

By  these  means  will  the  farmers  of  our  State — ^its  great  leading 
class — be  furnished  with  institution^  peculiarly  theirs.  They  will 
be  piovided  with  the  means  of  educating  their  youth  in  every  prao- 
ticfu  and  scientific  detail  necessary  or  useful  to  that  most  important 
of  all  occupations,  to  as  full  an  extent  as  is  now  afforded  by  the 
higher  colleges  of  our  land,  to  candidates  for  the  so-called  *4eamed 
professions.'^ 
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On  tbe  21st  of  January,  tbe  Senate  adopted  a  resolution  in  rela* 
tion  to  the  management  of  the  loan  of  $100,000  and  to  a  certain 
claim,  arising  out  of  the  same,  which  it  is  only  deemed  necessary 
here  to  refer  to,  and  which  is  to  be  found  in  Senate  document  No. 
11,  of  the  session,  (1850.) 

This  document  contains  the  reply  of  the'  Secretary  of  the  Boardy 
extracts  from  tbe  journal  of  the  Regents,  copy  of  the  bond  given  by 
Major  Kearsley,  and  also  by  the  Bank  of  Michigan,  the  report  made 
by  Major  K.  of  his  proceedings  in  July,  1838,  and  also  a  statement 
of  his  claim. 

The  memorial  of  G.  M.  Barber  and  other  students,  relative  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Regents  and  Faculty  as  to  secret  societies,  was 
presented  to  the  Senate.  A  report  was  made  in  relation  to  the  same 
subject  by  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  also  by  the 
Faculty.  All  the  documents  relating  to  the  controversy  may  be 
found  in  the  journal  of  the  Senate,  being  documents  number  15,  16, 
11,  37  and  38.  As  they  do  not  relate  to  the  legitimate  object  of  this 
-eompilation,  they  are  here  referred  to,  simply  as  a  matter  of  refer- 
ence to  those  whose  duty  it  may  be  to  examine  them,  if  a  similar 
question  should  be  raised  in  the  future,  in  the  local  goveminent  of 
the  University.  As  this  is  not  anticipated,  the  subject  is  not  of  im- 
portance otherwise,  in  the  history  of  its  affairs. 

Another  memori<&l  from  tbe  State  Agricultural  Society  was  present- 
ed to  the  Legislature,  praying  for  the  establishment  of  a  Stats  Ao- 
aiouLTURAL  CoLLBGs.  As  to  the  character  and  scope  of  sucb  an 
institution,  the  memorial  says: 

The  first  and  most  important  consideratioa  is,  that  the  inatitatioii 
would  be  a  lobar  sehod;  in  which  the  actual  work  performed  b^  the 
pupils  would  be  passed  to  thei^  credit,  in  the  account  for  their  in- 
atmction.  Thus  the  expense  would  be  greatly  diminished  if  not  al- 
together paid.  The  very  act  of  labor  would  be  a  practicable  appli- 
-cation  of  the  precepts  taught,  and  the  poor  would  enjoy  equal  priv- 
Oeges  with  the  rich. 

The  institution  should  be  attached  to,  or  form  a  branch  of  the  StaU 
Vrdversiit/,  as  is  contemplated  by  the  charter  of  that  institution,  and 
having  the  benefit  of  lectures  from  the  professors,  and  such  other 
sources  as  may  be  expedient,  resident  professors,  with  expensive 
salaries,  would  not  be  necessary. 

There  should  belong  to  the  institution  a  Farm^  of  sufficient  capac* 
ity  to  embrace  a  variety  of  soil  and  surfoee,  upon  which  all  die  ope- 
rations of  agriculture,  connected  with  tillage,  the  culture  of  all  the 
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lueful  grains,  grapes  and  roots,  the  raising  of  stock,  <&c.,  could  be 
conducted  to  tne  best  ad?8ntage,  and  where  the  operations  of  drain* 
ing,  and  the  treatment  of  different  soils,  could  be  thoroughly  exhib- 
ited— in  &ct,  a  farm  which,  under  the  superintendence  of  practical, 
and  scientific  masters,  should  become  a  Model  for  the  farms  of  our 
State. 

There  should  also  be  attached  a  Botanical  Garden,  to  be  under  the 
chaise  of  the  professor  of  Botany  of  the  University,  in  which  should 
be  cmtiyated  specimens  of  the  trees,  shrubs  and  plants  indigenous 
to  our  State,  as  well  as  all  plants  and  weeds,  a  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
perties and  habits  of  whicn  is  useful  to  the  farmer. 

The  studies  taught  at  this  college  should  be  of  an  eminently  prac- 
tical kind.  Bende's  agriculture  m  its  details,  mathematics  and  the 
keeping  of  accounts,  mechanics,  natural  philosophy  and  the  natural 
sciences,  with  their  applications  to  agriculture.  With  these  could 
be  profitably  associated  Anatomy,  so  m  as  connected  with  the  struc- 
ture and  diseases  of  animals,  and  the  study  of  insects  and  their  hab- 
its, andf  to  some  extent,  engineering,  architecture,  and  landscape 
gardening.  Nor  should  the  claims  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts 
be  wholly  neglected,  as  tending  to  polish  the  mind  and  manners,  re- 
fine the  taste,  and  add  greater  lustre  and  dignity  to  life.  In  fine, 
those  branches  of  education  which  will  tend  to  render  agriculture 
not  only  a  useful,  but  a  learned  and  liberal  profession,  and  its  culti- 
vators not  the  "bone  and  sinew'*  merely,  but  the  ornaments  of  so- 
ciety. 

One  prominent  advantage  possessed  by  the  pupil  in  such  an  insti- 
tution snould  not  be  overlooked,  in  the  judicious  combination  of  la- 
bor and  study;  resulting  in  confirmed  health,  and  thence  increased 
mental  as  well  as  bodily  vigor. 

But  the  importance  of  the  plan  proposed  will  weigh  little,  unless 
it  shall  be  proved  to  be  projchcaJtle,  The  only  obstacle  that  can  be 
reasonably  supposed  to  exist,  is  the  expense  of  founding  and  con- 
ducting such  an  establishment.  In  the  communities  of  the  old  world, 
this  obstacle,  serious  as  it  is  under  their  circumstances,  has  been 
OTercome,  and  with  triumphant  results.  Probably  no  community  in 
the  world  possesses  greater  facilities  for  the  experiment,  if  it  be 
deemed  such,  than  ours.  On  the  plan  suggested,  no  large  endow- 
ment is  necessary.  The  connection  with  the  University  would  fur- 
nish a  large  part  of  the  means  for  instruction,  at  comparatively  little 
eost  to  the  institution. 

No  where,  in  a  settled  community,  is  land  so  cheap,  at  the  present 
moment,  as  in  this  State.  No  State  is  more  amply  provided  with 
landed  and  other  means  for  the  promotion  of  education.  May  not 
a  part  of  this  fund  be  as  legitimately  applied  to  this  object  as  to  other 
plana  of  educational  improvement? 

In  the  Ho0BS  of  RiPRESBNTATiyxs,  the  committee  on  education, 
through  Hon.  Hovbt  E.  Clabki,  their  chairman,  made  a  report  in 
telation  to  the  estabUsfament  of  Fbxx  Sohoola  and  otiier  matten 
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embraced  in  the  report  of  the  Superintendent.    The  following  ex- 
tract contains  substantially  the  views  of  the  committee: 

The  committee  on  education,  to  whom  was  referred  the  annual 
report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  respectfully  re- 
port: 

That  in  the  judgment  of  jour  committee  none  of  the  topics  pre- 
sented in  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  which  would  seem  to  in- 
vite the  action  of  the  Legislature,  can  be  considered  of  greater 
importance  tiiian  that  which  relates  to  the  establishment  of  Free 
Schools  throughout  the  State.  The  voice  of  the  public  press,  the 
petitions  which  have  been  presented  to  the  Legislature  at  the  present 
session,  and  the  generally  expressed  desire  in  many  parts  of  the 
State,  that  the  public  should  assume  in  practice  the  duty,  which  in 
theory  has  long  been  acknowledged,  namely,  the  education  at  the 
public  cost  of  the  children  of  the  State,  have  induced  your  commit* 
tee  to  examine  this  question  with  a  view  to  ascertain  its  present  prae- 
ticability. 

The  example  of  other  States  is  undoubtedly  operating  extensively 
among  the  people  of  this  State  as  a  stimulus  to  the  establishment  of 
free  schools.  And  the  fact,  that  three  of  the  States  formed  out  of 
the  ancient  North -West  Territory,  have  already  preceded  us  in  this 
step  upon  a  higher  level  of  educational  effort  than  we  have  yet  at- 
tained, ought  to  commend  our  earnest  attention  to  a  subject  of  such 
paramount  importance.  Michigan  has  thus  far  maintained  an  hon* 
orable  pre-eminence  in  the  education,  intelligence  and  general  culti- 
vation of  its  people.  But  these  qualities  will  cease  to  be  our  charac- 
teristics, unless  earnest  and  well  directed  efforts  be  made  to  extend 
the  influence,  and  to  elevate  the  standard  of  education  amone  us. 
As  a  means  of  elevating  this  standard,  the  recent  legislation  of  the 
State,  providing  for  a  supply  of  competent  teachers,  through  the 
agency  of  the  Normal  scnool,  may  be  regarded  as  a  measure  at 
once  liberal  and  wise.  And  as  a  means  of  extending  the  influence 
of  education,  a  system  of  free  schools,  if  conducted  by  competent 
teachers,  will  undoubtedly  be  found  to  be  the  wisest  and  most  effi- 
cient policy.  Yet  all  this  involves  an  inquiry  into  the  present  ability 
of  the  State  to  sustain  them  without  imposing  an  onerous  burden  of 
taxation  upon  the  people. 

This  question  is  obviously  one  which  should  be  carefully  pondered; 
for  there  is,  perhaps,  some  dangler  that  a  premature  effort  to  accom- 
plish an  object  so  eminently  desirable  might  react  with  mischievous 
effect  This  danger  should  be  considered,  that  it  may  be  well  under- 
stood, and  the  means  to  avoid  it  may  be  wiselv  chosen. 

It  is  v«ry  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  only  means  we  have  to 
ascertain  the  presentjexpense  of  supporting  our  common  schools,  do  not 
afford  perfectly  reliable  data.  The  provision  of  law  which  requires 
the  annual  levy  of  a  tax  of  one  mill  upon  the  assessors'  valuation  finr 
the  increase  of  township  libraries  and  the  support  of  schools,  ought 
to  have  produced  for  these  objects,  for  the  year  1849,  upon  the  val- 
uation of  1848,  the  sum  of  (29,008  76.     Yet  the  letums  to  the  Stt*- 
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perintendent  of  Public  Instraction  show  an  aggregate  of  only  917,- 
830  13  for  this  purpose,  by  which  it  would  appear  that  the  school 
funds  were  deprived  of  over  912,000  for  the  last  year.  The  law 
which  requires  the  levying  of  this  tax  is  positive  in  its  terms — abso- 
Infely  requiring  the  supervisors  to  levy  it;  and  yet  it  seems  to  have 
been  disregarded,  to  a  certain  extent^  in  all  parts  of  the  State  alike. 
A  comparison  of  the  a^re^te  valuations  of  the  counties,  as  exhib- 
ited on  page  43  of  the  Auditor  G^BeraFs  report,  with  the  amount  of 
the  mil]  tax,  as  appears  on  pages  72  and  73  of  the  Superintendent's 
report,  shows  to  what  extent  this  duty  has  been  neglected  by  the 
supervisors  of  townships. 

So  also  the  attempt  to  ascertain  the  amount  raised  by  tax  which 
the  districts  are  authorized  to  raise  per  capita,  is  baffled  by  the  neg- 
lect of  some  »x  or  seven  counties  to  make  any  return  under  Uus 
head;  and  many  others,  and  some  of  them  large  counties,  return  such 
inconsiderable  sums,  that  great  doubts  are  suggested  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  reports. 

Taking  these  reports,  however,  as  true,  it  would  appear  that  the 
amounts  actually  expended  for  tuition  in  ^e  primary  schools  during 
the  past  year,  are  as  follows: 
Baised  by  tax: 

The  mill  tax, $17,830  13 

Deduct  for  library  purposes  in  448  town- 
ships, reporting  at  9%6  each 11,200  00 

Leaving  of  this  tax  applicable  to  the  pay- 
ment for  tuition, $6,630  13 

Fer  ecquUa  tax,  not  exceeding  $1  per  scholar, 4,624  56 

Total  raised  by  tax  for  tuition, $11,254  6$ 

Distributed  from  primary  school  fund, 89,052  67 

Total  of  public  moneys $50,312  86 

Collected  upon  rate  bills, 29,717  88 

Total  cost  of  tuition  in  primary  schools $80,030  414 

The  sum  of  eighty  thousand  dollars  must  be  assumed  as  the  near- 
est approximation  we  can  make  from  the  reports  to  the  actual  cost  of 
tuition  in  the  primary  schools  during  the  past  year.  It  is  not  uu* 
likely,  however,  that  a  much  larger  sum  was  collected  upon  the 
rate  bills  than  the  reports  exhibit.  And  it  is  possible  that  this  sum 
should  be  further  increased,  in  fact,  by  the  portion  of  the  mill  tax 
levied  and  collected  but  not  reported.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  as- 
certain the  degree  of  allowance  which  should  be  made  for  such  in- 
accuracies; your  committee  are  therefore  obliged  to  assume  from  the 
returns  to  the  Superintendent,  that  the  tuition  of  102,871  scholars 
for  five  months  in  the  year,  has  cost  an  average  of  about  eighty 
cents  each. 
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Your  comnuUee,  however,  desire  to  repeats  that  they  are  by  no 
means  satisfied  that  the  conclusion  thus  announced  may  be  relied  on 
as  true.  It  is  the  nearest  approach  to  truth  which,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, they  can  make.  If  it  could  with  certainty  be  relied . 
upon,  your  committee  would  not  hesitate  to  recommend,  and  rejoice 
in  the  recommendation  that  the  school  houses  of  Michigan  slH)uld  be 
declared  "open  to  all  who  may  choose  to  enter."  But,  while  they 
daie  not  do  this  upon  such  imperfect  data  as  they  have  by  which  to 
ascertain  the  expense  that  would  thus  be  cast  upon  the  people,  they 
feel  bound  to  recommend  some  action  looking  to  the  same  desirable 
end.  And  they  believe  that  if  the  present  Taw,  which  allows  the 
levying,  by  the  vote  of  any  school  district,  of  a  tax  not  exceeding 
one  dollar  for  each  scholar  within  the  required  ages,  upon  the  prop- 
erty of  the  district,  be  repealed,  and  the  present  mUl  tax  be  increased 
to  two  mills,  that  greater  equality  in  the  assessment  of  school  taxea 
will  be  secured,  and  it  is  hoped,  a  fund  sufficiently  large  will  be  ob- 
tained to  make  the  primary  schools  of  the  State  substantially  free. 
At  any  rate,  if  tliis  much  desired  object  be  not  the  result,  the  increase 
of  taxation  thus  provided  for,  of  a  known  and  limited  amount,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  oppressive,  and  future  legislation  upon  more  accurate 
data,  may  complete  the  work,  towards  wnich,  we  now  desire  by  cau- 
tious and  prudent  measures  to  advance. 

The  prosperous  condition  of  the  University,  as  appears  from  the 
report,  and  the  report  of  the  board  of  visitors,  annexed  thereto,  at- 
tracts the  notice  of  your  committee,  who  rejoice  to  learn  that  this  in- 
stitution is  laying  a  foundation  for  the  highest  usefulness  of  the  rising 
generation  of  our  State.  The  establishing  upon  a  basis,  indicating 
present  and  increasing  prosperity,  of  a  collegiate  institution,  even 
when  sustained  by  an  ample  endowment,  is  ordinarily  the  slow  and 
toilsome  work  of  years.  And  the  establishment  of  such  an  institu- 
tion, under  the  control  of  the  public  authorities  of  a  State  govern- 
ment, has  been  a  problem  of  so  much  difficulty  and  doubt,  that  even 
«  moderate  degree  of  success  affords  ample  occasion  for  grateful  re* 
membrance  of  the  labors  and  nervices  of  those  by  whose  care  and 
watchfulness  such  a  measure  of  success  has  been  achieved.  And 
perhaps  no  higher  praise  can  be  awarded  to  the  management  of  the 
University,  than  is  borne  by  the  universal  testimony  to  the  character 
and  schoUrship  of  the  classes  which  have  thus  far  been  graduated. 
On  this  point  the  repon  of  Uie  board  of  Visitors  holds  the  most  on- 
equivociu  language  of  approbation  of  the  "skill  and  fidelity  in  the 
professors,  as  well  as  of  diligence  and  talent  in  the  student  *  *  * 

The  department  of  Public  Inotruction  oueht  to  be  regarded  aa 
second  to  none  in  the  State  government  The  duties  of  it  follow 
every  family  in  the  State  to  its  very  fireside,  and  invite  them  to  an 
interested  co-operation  in  labors  of  great  importance  to  the  well  being 
of  the  State.  The  performance  of  such  duties  by  the  head  of  suen 
a  department,  demands  the  employment  of  talents  of  a  high  order 
and  of  the  utmost  business  activity.  The  report  of  the  Superinten- 
dent shows  a  diligent  attention  to  a  great  variety  of  duties,  and  which 
jnust  have  involved  an  amount  of  labor  for  which  the  compensation 
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allowed  by  law  is  a  most  inadequate  remuneration.  Your  committee 
therefore  take  leave  to  express  the  hope  that  this  injustice  will  be 
Bofifered  to  exist  np  longer;  but  that  a  ijrreater  efficiency  in  the  office 
maj  be  secured  by  placing  it,  in  regard  to  compensation  of  the  incum- 
bent, on  the  same  level  with  other  State  officers,  whose  duties  are 
neither  more  important  nor  onerou&  It  is  hoped  that  the  head  of  a 
department  so  important  as  this  will  no  longer  be  regaf  ded  as  a  clerk' 
ahip,  of  little  responsibility  and  but  inconsiderable  labor. 

Such  an  increase  of  compensation  is,  moreover,  urged  in  view  of 
a  proposed  increase  in  the  duties  of  the  Superintendent's  office.  The 
mischiefs  which  arise  from  the  present  mode  of  reporting  the  annual 
statistics  of  the  school  districts  are  forcibly  set  forth  in  his  report, 
and  the  means  to  obviate  them  are  there  suggested.  Your  commit- 
tee agree  entirely  in  the  recommendation,  that  the  township  inspec- 
tors be  required  to  transmit  directly  to  the  Superintendent  their  an- 
nual reports,  and  thus  dispense  with  the  abstracts  which  the  county 
clerks  are  now  required  by  law  to  make.  This  recommendation  is 
made  not  only  as  a  matter  of  economy,  which  will  effect  a  consid- 
erable saving  in  the  sums  paid  to  the  oounfy  clerks  for  making  these 
nportSy  but  t>ecause  the  labor  of  arranging  and  combining  them  may 
be  done  in  the  Superintendent's  office  with  much  greater  certainty  of 
its  correctness  in  view  of  all  the  interests  to  be  a&ctcd  by  it. 

To  carry  into  eff^t  the  foregoing  recommendations,  I  am  in- 
structed by  the  committee  to  report  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  fifkv-six 
of  the  revised  statutes,  and  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  fifty-eight  ot  the 
rsTised  statutes. 

LKOISLATIOH. 

The  school  law  was  amended,  in  pursuance  of  the  reeommenda- 
tions  of  the  Superintendent,  so  as  to  bring  the  report  of  the  school 
inspectors  directly  to  his  office,  and  the  duties  heretofore  devolving 
upon  the  county  clerks,  so  ftur  as  the  making  of  abstracts  and  returns 
were  concerned.  aboUshed.  Various  other  amendments  were  made» 
which,  as  they  are  now  in  force,  will  be  found  in  the  primary  schod 
law,  as  published  in  this  document.  The  law  regulating  the  duties 
of  Saperintendenl  was  also  changed,  and  will  be  found  in  a  subse- 
quent part  hereof.  The  mode  of  electing  members  of  the  board  of 
education  was  changed  by  an  act  of  March  29,  1850.  An  act  wag 
passed,  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  trustees  of  the  Wesleyan  Sem- 
inary, at  Albion,  and  authorizing  them  to  establish  at  Albion,  a  Fh- 
MAU  0OLI.BOB,  as  a  bvanch  of  the  Seminary.  It  was  made  subject 
to  visitation  by  a  board,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Superintendent,  and 
the  trustees  required  to  make  a  report  annually  to  that  officer. 

An  act  was  passed  to  incorporate  the  Young  Ladies'  Seminary  of 
the  city  of  Monroe.    It  was  made  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  sub* 
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mit  to  the  Superintendent  an  annual  report,  exhibiting  its  condition 
in  all  its  departments.  The  St.  Mary's  Academy,  at  Bertrand,  in 
Berrien  county,  was  incorporated;  also,  th€  Clarkston  Academical 
Institute;  also,  the  Clinton  Institute;  the  Lawrence  Literary  Institute 
Association;  the  Michigan  Central  College,  at  Spring  Arbor;  8t 
Mark's  College  at  Grand  Rapids.  An  act  was  passed  and  approTed 
April  2,  relative  to  the  support  of  schools,  and  the  custody  of  town- 
ship libraries.  The  free  school  law  of  tlie  city  of  Detroit  was  also 
amended. 

THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION. 

This  was  an  important  year  in  the  history  of  public  instruction  in 
Michigan,  inasmuch  as  the  act  was  passed  by  this  Legislature,  ib 
conformity  with  the  previous  votes  of  the  people,  to  provide  for  a 
BSYiaiON  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION.  For  fifteen  years  the  provisions  of 
the  first  constitution,  relating  to  education,  had  stood  the  test  of  time 
and  trial — had  been  the  means  of  securing  constant  progress,  and 
achieved  for  Michigan,  what  had  not  been  {icoompUshed  by  the  pro- 
yisions  of  the  constitution  of  any  other  State  of  the  Union,  for  tht 
same  length  of  time.  The  history  of  our  educational  affairs,  as  de^ 
tailed  in  this  document,  presents  an  array  of  facts,  and  develop* 
marks  of  constant  improvement,  which,  while  it  exhibits  the  strug- 
gles through  which  we  have  passed,  must  be  a  source  of  gralifica- 
tion  to  every  citizen  of  the  State.  Upon  the  subject  of  education, 
none  can  accuse  the  State  of  Michigan  of  apathy  or  indifference.  It 
18  a  subject  that  has  been  constancy  kept  before  the  people,  and  ap* 
predated  by  them;  and  amidst  vicisitudes  of  no  ordinary  character, 
its  educational  resources  and  institutions  have  been  secured,  pre- 
served and  cherished.  The  €r8t  fifteen  years  of  our  edncatioMl 
history,  under  the  first  constitution  adopted  by  our  people,  oonattlatea 
an  epoch,  to  which  we  may  proudly  look  back  and  refer,  and  fmm, 
which  may  be  derived  a  light  and  a  lesson  for  the  future.  But  wifli 
a  knowledge  of  what  had  been  thus  far  achieved,  and  with  a  eon- 
seiousness  of  attaining  a  yet  higher  standard  of  improveroent>  the 
organic  law  was  cheerfully  and  with  hope,  subjected  to  a  revision, 
from  which  it  was  believied  still  higher  and  greater  results  were  jet 
to  be  accomplished. 

The  article  upon  education  proposed  to  the  cosventioD,  was  sub- 
mitted on  the  16th  day  of  June,  by  Mr.  Walker,  of  Macomb.    The 
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eommittee  consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen,  rix:  Messrs.  Walker, 
Tan  Yalkenbarg*  Butterfield^  Eastman,  Desnojer,  J.  D.  I^erce, 
Baiikard,  Williams  and  Edmonds. 

Section  1  provided  for  the  election  of  a  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instmctiou,  by  the  electors,  who  should  have  general  supervbion  of 
pabUc  instruction,  whose  duties  should  be  prescribed  by  law,  and 
whose  term  of  office  should  be  two  years. 

Section  2  provided  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  all  lands 
granted  for  school  purposes,  should  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  in- 
terest of  which,  with  the  rents  of  all  unsold  lands  should  be  inviolably 
appropriated  to  the  support  of  primsry  schools  throughout  the  State, 
and  distributed  annually  on  such  fair  and  equitable  terms  as  should 
be  provided  by  law. 

Section  3  provided  that  the  Legislature  should  estsblish  by  law,  a 
system  of  primary  schools,  by  which  such  schools  should  be  kept  in 
each  and  every  district  for  at  least  three  months  in  eveiy  year,  fkh 
AHD  WITHOUT  cHAaoB  Foa  Tvmos,  to  all  children  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  eighteen  years,  and  should  provide  tluU  any  d^fidmcy  that 
mojf  exisi  after  the  distribution  of  tAeprimafy  echool  interest  Jundf  shall 
he  raisedin  the  sever jI townsh^s  and  ciUes,  by  atax  uponthewhde  tor- 
§£le  property  in  such  townships  and  cities  respectively.  The  English 
Imnguage  and  no  other  should  be  taught  in  such  schools. 

Section  4  provided  for  the  election  by  the  people  of  six  Regents 
of  the  University — two  for  six  years,  two  for  four,  aud  two  for  two 
years;  after  which  there  was  to  be  two  Regents  elected  at  each  sub- 
sequent  election,  to  hold  their  offices  for  six  years. 

Section  5  made  it  the  duty  of  the  Regents  at  their  first  meeting, 
to  elect  a  Pbesidkht  of  the  Ukivsbsitt,  who  was  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board,  and  the  principal  executive  of  the  University.  The 
Board  to  have  direction  and  control  of  all  its  expenditures,  and  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  institution. 

Sectum  6  appropriated  the  sales  of  all  lands  granted,  or  to  be 
granted  for  tJniversity  purposes,  as  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of 
which,  with  the  rents,  should  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  sup* 
port  of  the  University,  and  with  such  branches  as  the  public  good 
required,  for  the  promotion  of  literature*  science  and  the  arts. 

Section  7  provided  for  the  election  of  three  members  of  the  board 
of  education,  who,  together  with  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
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siniction,  were  to  have  general  supervisicm  of  the  Statk  No&iui< 
School. 

Section  8  secured  the  proce«;ds  of  sales  of  lands  appropriated  to 
the  normal  school,  in  the  same  manner  as  University  and  school 
lands. 

Section  9  provided  for  the  encouragement  and  promotion  by  the 
Legislature,  of  intellectual,  scientifical  and  agricultural  improvemeat, 
and  for  the  establishment  of  sfi  agricultural  school,  with  a  model 
&rm;  also  for  the  establishment  of  libraries,  one  at  least  in  eaeh 
township,  to  the  support  of  which,  moneys  paid  for  exemptions  from 
military  duty,  and  all  fines  assessed  for  breach  of  penal  laws,  were 
to  be  exclusively  applied. 

The  article  as  reported,  was  taken  up  iii  convention,  on  the  26th 
of  June.  A  substitute  for  section  8,  was  offered  by  Mr.  Fbaltok, 
of  Wayne  county,  who  was  in  favor  of  raising  a  tax  upon  the  prop- 
erty, regulated  by  the  number  of  scholars,  if  there  was  a  deficiency 
after  the  distribution  of  the  income  of  the  school  fund — that  the  Le- 
gislature should  levy  a  tax  on  the  whole  taxable  property  of  the 
township  or  city.  Mr.  Morrison,  of  Calhoun,  also  proposed  a  sub- 
stitute— that  the  Legislature  should  provide  by  law,  that  in  the  year 
1855,  and  every  year  thereafter,  a  general  tax  should  be  levied  in 
the  State,  for  the  support  of  primary  schools,  not  exceeding  three 
mills  upon  each  dollar  of  the  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  of  the 
State;  such  tax  to  be  levied  and  cx)llected  in  the  same  manner  .as  the 
State  tax  for  State  purposes.  Mr.  Leaoh,  of  Genesee,  also  proposed 
a  substitute,  which  was  as  follows: 

.A  primary  school  shall  be  kept  in  each  school  district  ia  the  State, 
at  least  — ^ months  in  each  year. 

The  right  to  attend  such  scfiools  is  guarantied  to  all  persons  be- 
tween the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one  years. 

For  the  support  of  primary  schools  there  shall  be  raised  annuallTt 

a  Bute  tax  of  not  less  than cents  per  scholar  for  each  scholar 

returned  to  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instructioo, 
and  such  tax  and  also  the  interest  of  the  primary  sehod  fund  shall 
be  annually  distributed  among  the  several  school  districts  in  this 
State,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars  in  each,  as  shown  br 
their  returns  to  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction; 
and  any  deficiency  that  may  exist  in  the  districts,  after  the  distribn^ 
tion  of  said  moneys,  shall  be  raised  by  tax  on  all  the  taxable  prm- 
erty  in  such  districte.  *^  ^^ 
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The  sabstitate  was  opposed  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Pisrcb^  for  the  reason 
that  it  would  be  found  difficult  to  levy  a  tax  upon  the  districts.  It 
had  been  attempted  and  failed.  He  was  in  favor  of  free  schools,  and 
a  State  tax.  Mr.  Ratnalk  was  also  opposed  to  the  section  and  the 
amendments,  being  of  opinion  that  it  was  safer  left  with  the  Legisla- 
ture to  establish  by  law  a  system  of  common  schools.  Mr.  Baoq 
was  in  favor  of  free  achoola-^free  as  the  air  we  breathe — and  proposed 
a  farther  amendment,  providing  that  the  Legislature  should  estab« 
Iish  a  system  of  primary  schools,  such  schools  to  be  kept  up  at  least 
three  months  free,  without  charge  of  tuidon,  to  all  children  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-6ne  yean.  Mr.  Altord  thought  that 
the  spirit  of  the  age  made  it  obligatory  on  the  convention  to  provide 
that  schools  should  be  kept  up,  and  wae  in  ^avor  of  a  tax  to  pay  for 
free  schools.  Mr.  Hanscom  was  in  favor  of  obliging  the  Legisla- 
ture to  provide  for  a  system  of  free  schools,  and  of  leaving  the  detaib 
to  it  Mr.  Van  Valkenburo  believed  that  the  Convention  was 
called  upon  to  establish  a  system  of  free  schools — was  unwillmg  to 
leave  it  with  the  Legislature,  except  to  manage  the  details.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Walker,  said  the  committee  had 
discussed  the  proposition  to  raise  a  definite  sum  per  scholar,  through* 
out  the  State,  but  the  difficulty  was,  if  the  sum  was  fixed,  it  must  re- 
main so  until  the  constitution  was  amended.  Mr.  Cornell  offered 
an  amendment,  providing  that  the  Legislature  should  establish  free 
schopls  throughout  the  State  and  provide  for  their  support,  and  that 
after  applying  the  school  and  such  other  funds  as  shall  be  set  apart 
lor  the  support  of  such  schools,  the  balance  should  be  raised  by  a 
tax  upon  the  taxable  property  of  the  State.  Mr.  Whipple  regarded 
this  question  as  the  most  important  one  that  had  come  before  the 
Convention,  and  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  people  were  prepared 
ibr  and  wished  a  free  school  system.  The  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee thought  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Leach,  of  Genesee,  was  of  the 
same  character  as  that  adopted  m  New  York,  and  which  contained 
the  elements  of  discord.  He  had  been  advised  by  a  letter  of  the 
Superintendent  of  schools  of  that  State,  that  if  any  attempt  should 
be  made  to  change  the  school  system  of  Michigan,  we  should  avoid 
raising  any  portion  of  the  tax  in  the  school  districts. 
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Another  ameadment  was  offered  hj  Mr.  Fbauok,  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  The  Legblature  shall  provide  by  law  for  a  system  of  pri* 
mary  schools,  by  which  such  schools  shail  be  kept  ap  and  supported 
in  each  school  district,  at  least  three  months  in  eyevy  year;  and  any 
school  district  n^lecting  to  keep  up  and  support  such  a  school,  may 
be  deprived  of  its  proportion  of  the  public  funds;  apd  a  tax  shall  be 
levied  on  the  sevend  townships  and  cities  of  the  State,  upon  the  whole 
taxable  property  in  such  townships  and  cities  respectively,  for  tihe 
support  of  such  schools,  provided  such  tax  shau  not  exceed  the 

amount  of ,  in  any  one  year,  for  all  children  between  the  ages 

of  four  and  eighteen  years,  in  any  township  or  city,  and  the  amount 
of  such  tax  in  each  township  or  city  shall  be  distributed  to  ths  several 
districts  therein,  keeping  a  three  months'  school,  in  proportion  to  the 
mimber  of  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years, 
returned  from  said  districts  respectively. 

The  amendment  was  opposed  by  Mr.  N.  Pikrcb,  who  believed 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  New  York  had  arisen  from  authority  ^^n 
todiskicts.  He  was  in  favor  of  imposing  a  tax  upon  the  taxable 
property  of  the  State,  but  that  it  should  be  limited  to  two  mills- upon 
&e  dollar,  and  the  remainder  should  be  collected  by  a  tax  on  the 
district,  or  the  persons  sending  to  school,  or  the  property  of  the  town 
or  district.  Mr,  Crabt  said,  substantially,  that  the  school  system 
now  in  operation  was  as  good  a  system  as  ever  was  devised,  and  had 
been  copied  by  several  States.  It  took  from  1843  to  the  present 
time  to  perfect  it,  and  the  Convention  hsd  better  leave  it  to  the  action 
of  the  Legislature*  to  provide  for  free  schools  by  such  a  system  or 
mode  as  it  thought  best,  either  by  general  taxation,  or  tax  levied  in 
districts,  counties  or  township. 

The  difficulty  in  New  York  was  the  inequality  of  taxation.  The 
committee  on  education  had,  however,  neglected  an  important  fea- 
ture— they  made  no  provision  for  a  forfeiture  of  the  public  money, 
if  a  district  neglected  to  keep|a  school  for  a  certain  time.  If  we  were 
going  to  have  a  system  of  free  schools,  there  should  not  only  be  a 
forfeiture  of  public  money,  but  a  penalty  for  neglecting  to  comply 
with  the  law.  He  was  willing  to  leave  it  to  the  Legislature,  as  long 
as  a  public  officer  was  kept,  whose  business  it  was  to  attend  to  the 
cause  of  education — he  believed  that  such  an  officer  was  requisite  to 
sustain  and  forward  the  cause  of  education,  and  that  it  was  neces- 
sary that  each  State  should  employ  one;  but  that  if  such  officer  was 
dispensed  with,  he  should  consider  the  cause  of  education  in  danger; 
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while  wtth  8tteh  aa  oficer,  the  sabjeot  would  4m  kept  before  the  peo* 
pk,  ftnd  the  cmmo  would  ioumh.  Mr.  Mooufe  waatn  faror  of  eetab- 
Uihiiig  the  eystein  of  free  aehoole  upon  a  thorough  baais,  and  wiahed 
to  we  it  immediately  adopted.  Mr.  TirvANT  thought  the  Legislature 
would  adopt  the  system  when  the  people  demanded  it.  The  question 
being.taken  on  Mr.  Liacr'b  substitute  a^  amended,  it  was  not  sustained. 
Mr.  BxjBH  was  in  favor  of  leaving  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
free  schools  to  the  Legislature,  and  was  opposed  to  the  provision  re- 
ported by  the  committee.  The  following  extract  contains  the  sub- 
stance of  his  argument: 

The  provision  as  reported  gives  the  power  to  raise  revenue  suffi- 
eient  to  make  schools  (ree:  £»t,  to  the  township,  and  in  case  of  defi- 
eienoy,  the  deficit  to  be  raised  by  the  school  district  Experieaoe 
has  shown  us  that  great  inequality  in  taxation  will  exist  in  different 
locations  of  the  State;  it  but  proposes  to  make  permanent  in  the  con- 
atitotion  the  system  that  was  commenced  under  the  liberal  provisions 
of  our  present  constitution  by  the  statutes  of  1898.  The  Legislature 
lhen,iictuated  by  the  purest  patriotism,  provided  that  any  deficiency 
that  might  exist,  after  using  their  proportion  of  the  primary  school 
interest  fund,  might  be  raised  upon  the  taxable  property  of  the  school 
dktrict  The  inequality  that  existed  in  the  districts  was  so  great» 
and  so  apparent,  that  the  system  fell  at  once  into  disrepute.  One 
district  would,  by  economy,  cause  a  school  to  be  kept  up  without 
resorting  to  oppressive  taxation;  another,  perhaps  in  the  same  town- 
ship, by  prodi^lity  snd  extravagance,  levied  a  tax  upon  the  prop- 
erty of  their  district,  ostensibly  for  the  support  of  schools,  which  the 
pn^rty  holders  were  neither  able  nor  willing  to  bear.  This  evil 
existed  in  some  portions  of  the  State  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  af- 
fisct  the  relative  value  of  real  estate,  and  necessarily  led  to  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  law.  I  therefore  am  opposed  to  the  provision  as  report- 
edf  believing  that  the  same  evils  would  result  from  its  operation,  and 
the  consequences  would  be  more  disastrous  from  a  constitutional  pro* 
vision,  in  consequence  of  permanency,  than  from  a  repeaiable  law. 

The  amendment  provides  that  a  tax  shall  be  levied  upon  the  whole 
taxable  property  of  the  State,  and  shall,  when  collected,  be  distribu- 
ted among  the  districts,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  primary  school  fund  is  now  distributed.  As 
a  firiend  of  universal  education,  \  go  for  this  measure,  believing  that 
the  whole  property  of  the  State  should  be  taxed  for  the  education  of 
the  children  of  the  State.  Under  this  system,  schools  may  be  free, 
and  will  be  free,  if  wisdom  characterise  the  action  of  those  whose 
duty  it  becomes  to  carry  out  this  principle.  The  only  question  with 
me  is  this:  the  amendment  provides  that  the  Legislature  shall  pro- 
vide for  levying  a  tax,  <&c.  I  would  prefer  the  word  may  to  the  word 
ikall,  although  probably  the  effect  will  oe  about  the  same.  Action  can- 
not be  enforcea  until  it  is  deemed  expedient — an  imperious  mandate 
2» 
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is  no  more  important  than  a  mere  permissian,  unless  sanctioned  by  tbe 
pablie  will,  and  when  so  sanctioned,  either  is  effectual. 

Mr.  Fralick  moved  to  amend  the  section  as  follows: 

Strikeout  all  after  '* shall/'  in  first  line,  and  insert  ^'provide  for 
a  system  of  primary  schools,  by  which  a  school  shall  be  kept  up  and 
supported  in  each  school  ditstrict,  at  least  three  months  in  every  year; 
and  any  school  district  neglecting  to  keep  up  and  support  such  a 
BchooL  may  be  deprived  of  its  equal  proportion  of  the  interest  of 
(he  public  fund.  And  the  Legislature  may  levy  a  tax  on  the  whole 
taxable  property  of  the  several  townships  or  cities' of  this  State  for 
the  support  of  said  schools.'* 

The  amendment  was  opposed  by  Mr.   Britain,  whose  views  are 

evinced  in  the  following  extract  from  his  remarks: 

We  should  provide  for  two  things:  one  is  equal  taxation — the 
other,  that  the  rising  generation  shall  be  instructed.  But  it  has  been 
sttd  that  the  Legislature  had  the  power,  and  we  are  asked  why  they 
did  not  exercise  that  right.  I  answer,  that  the  will  of  the  people  has 
been  defeated  by  the  talents  of  men  like  the  gentleman  from  Wnyne. 
Numerous  petitions  were  received  last  winter  by  the  Legislature, 
praying  for  free  schools.  Why  was  it  not  granted  ?  Not  because 
there  was  a  feeling  against  it,  but  because  those  opposed  toitj»ointed 
to  the  assembling  of  this  Convention — that  it  had  better  be  left  until 
that  time. 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  this  amendment,  because  it  surrenders  the 
principle.  If  it  cannot  be  established  for  six  months,  let  it  be  for 
three;  but  I  hope  that  we  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  any  amendment 
short  of  that  Every  collection  of  taxes  by  a  district,  is  liable  to  be 
unequnl. 

This  would  be  extremely  unwise  and  unjust.  The  true  theoiT  of 
government,  as  understood  at  the  present  day,  requires  the  whole 
property  of  the  State  to  support  the  government  of  the  State,  insti- 
tuted for  the  protection  of  said  property.  And  no  fact  has  been 
-  more  satisfactorily  established  than  the  fact  that  the  property  of  the 
State  can  more  cheaply  educate  the  people  of  the  State,  and  main- 
tain the  government  over  an  educated  people,  than  it  can  support  a 
government  over  an  uneducated  people;  and  that  a  tax  for  educa- 
tional purposes  is  but  an  interest  tax  for  the  protection  of  property, 
and  should  be  paid  equally  bv  all  taxable  property  protected. 

If  these  premises  be  true,  the  duty  of  this  Convention  must  be  ap- 
parent. It  is  alike  bound  by  justice  and  eound  policy  to  provide  bjf 
a  tat  upon  the  whole  people,  for  the  most  economical  and  perfect 
protection  of  the  whole  property,  instead  of  leaving  it  subject  to  the 
payment  of  onerous  taxes  for  the  support  of  government,  over  a 
population  but  half  educated  by  the  limited  means  heretofore  drawn 
with  so  much  injustice  from  parents  and  guardians,  who  possess  com- 
paratively but  a  small  share  of  the  property  of  the  State. 

There  is  another  argument  in  favor  of  free  schools,  which  addresses 
itself  to  higher  motives,  and  the  soundness  of  which  is  perhaps  quite 
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as  well  established  as  the  former.  It  is  this:  the  children  of  the 
State  are  the  property  of  the  Scafce,  aad  entitled  to  support,  edaaa- 
tion  and  occupation,  whether  their  immediate  guardians  are  able*  to 
^ve  it  to  them  or  not. 

This  theory,  resting  upon  the  character,  and  resulting  from  the 
obligations  of  our  civil  compact,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  supports 
iog,  protecting  and  benefitting  each  other,  claims  that  the  present 
generation  is  bound  by  the  strongest  obligations  of  duty,  to  support, 
educate  and  qualify  for  self-goyernment»  the  rising  generation;  asd 
80  many  means  are  already  provided  by  law  for  the  accomplishment 
of  these  desirable  ends,  that  to  a  discriminating  mind,  the  only  woa- 
der  is,  that  more  direct,  just  and  efficient  means  have  not  been  adopt- 
ed for  the  accomplishment  of  so  desirable  an  object  But,  Mr.  ChAur- 
xnan,  the  most  difficult  questions  connected  with  this  subject  are,  the 
beat  method  of  raising  the  means,  and  of  insuring  their  economical 
expenditure.  If  you  raise  the  whole  amount  by  a  State  tax,  there 
may  be  difficulty  in  securing  an  economical  expenditure,  as  the  imme- 
diate interests  of  persons  inteivsted  with  the  expenditure,  will  be  to 
draw  as  copiously  from  the  fund  as  practicable.  If  you  raise  a  part 
of  it  by  State  tax,  and  permit  the  districts  or  townships  to  raise  the 
balance  by  district  or  township  tax,  or  a  capitation  tax,  or  by  rate 
bills,  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  some  will  raise  by  district,  some 
by  township,  and  some  by  capitation  tax,  while  others  will  collect  by 
rate  bills,  from  parents  and  guardians. 

The  property  of  a  district  supporting  its  schools  exclusively  by  a 
tax  upon  property,  would  pay  a  higher  tax  than  that  of  a  township 
supporting  its  schools  in  part  upon  rate  bills;  dissatisfaction  wouhi  ' 
inevitably  be  the  consequence,  and  the  system  might  be  broken  down 
by  the  crafty  property-holder,  before  it  received  a  fair  trial.  I  think 
that  all  the  burdens  we  impose  should  be  imposed  eqn»illy.  That 
the  best  method  of  accomplishing  this  will  be  to  raise  a  large  portion 
of  the  school  moneys  by  a  State  tax,  and  the  bnlunce  by  a  uniform 
tax,  ss  far  as  the  interests  of  education  will  permit,  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  district.  A  school  in  every  district  should  be  free  during 
a  part  of  each  year,  to  all  scholars  residing  in  the  district,  and  made 
free  from  expense  to  all  who  are  unable  to  pay;  and  also  made  aa 
nearly  free  from  expense  to  all  as  shall  be  consistent  with  a.guaranty 
of  an  economical  expenditure  of  the  public  moneys;  and  the  tax  (or 
the  support  of  such  schools  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  a  Sta^ 
Ux. 

Mr.  Crart  said  by  the  present  system  we  have  about  33  cents  per 
scholar — the  tax  upon  the  district — the  residue  raised  by  a  rate  bill. 
We  have  thus  three  sources  of  revenue  at  the  present  time,  and 
many  persons  are  not  prepared  to  ^  further  than  the  method  sug- 
gested bjT  the  substitute.  Some  wish  to  make  it  imperative,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  it  is  desirable  to  levy  a  tax,  and  I  will  give  my  rea- 
sons. 

It  is  a  pretty  thing  to  have  a  beautiful  theory,  but  sometimes  the 
pracUce  is  very  different.  Difficulties  will  arise  under  the  general 
tax  system.    If  yon  levy  a  tax-^  tax  for  the  whole  State*rwho 
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will  regulate  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  teaehers  in  the  districts? 
If  left  to  the  district,  what  will  they  make  the  expeadltiire?  Hey 
may  pay  their  teacher  forty  dollars  per  month  and  have  bat  a  few 
scholars.  There  will  not  be  that  care  which  is  required  at  present, 
and  the  chief  expense  will  be  thrown  upon  the  more  wealthy  portion 
of  the  8tate.  It  would  be  best  to  leave  it  open;  let  the  Legislature 
say  whether  it  shall  be  by  towns  or  counties,  or  by  districts;  making 
it  imperative  that  in  two,  four  or  six  years,  a  free  system  of  schools 
shall  be  established.  If  we  embody  in  the  constitution,  to  take  im« 
mediate  effect,  the  substitute  of  the  gentleman  from  Genesee,  we 
shall  not  convince  the  people  that  we  have  done  one  thiagr  towarda 
lessening  the  expense,  for  we  cannot  carry  his  proposition  mto  effect 
short  of^a  tax  of  $100,000  for  the  State;  it  will  probably  be  more, 
but  I  am  taking  a  low  estimate.  Now,  if  in  this  constitndon  you 
impose  a  tax  upon  the  people  of  this  magnitude,  how  much  will  they 
thank  you  for  it?  They  will  say,  we  sent  you  to  lighten  our  burdens; 
you  have  made  them  greater. 

I  think  that  it  must  be  left  to  the  Legislature.  It  is,  I  think,  the 
Toice  of  the  Convention  to  have  a  free  school  system — ^it  is  my  wish — 
but  we  must  not  impose  too  heavy  a  burthen  to  accomplish  this  ob- 
ject; for  if  we  do,  tne  people  will  not  sustain  our  action. 

Mr.  C.  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  so  as  to  provide  that  any 
school  district  neglecting  to  keep  up  and  support  a  school  wherein 
instruction  in  the  English  language  is  conducted  for  three  months  in 
each  y«?ar,  should  be  deprived  of  its  equal  proportion  of  the  income 
of  the  fund,  and  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WoRDEN  moved  to  amend  by  striking  out  of  the  amendment 

of  Mr.  FfiAUCK  the  words  **  several  townships  and  cities  of  the 

flute.** 

Mr  Walkbr  thought  the  principle  would  operate  veiy  unjustly  to 
the  new  portions  of  the  State.  He  had  made  an  examinstion  in  re- 
gard to  tne  amount  of  the  school  fund  distributed  in  the  different 
counties  in  the  year  1849,  and  of  the  amount  required  to  be  raised 
for  school  purposes.  By  an  examination  of  the  tables  it  would  be 
Ibund  as  an  almost  universal  rule  that  the  new  counUes  would  have 
to  raise  by  taxation  much  more  than  the  amount  to  be  distributed  to 
them  out  of  the  school  fund.  In  some  counties  they  would  be 
obliged  to  tax  two  cents  on  the  dollar  on  the  basis  of  the  distribution. 
On  that  account  he  thought  there  was  something  due  to  that  section 
of  the  State.  From  the  many  inconveniences  to  which  the  new 
eounties  were  subjected,  by  the  sparseness  of  their  population,  and 
the  great  expense  which  was  attendant  on  the  support  of  their  . 
schools,  he  considered  it  but  just  that  that  they  should  have  the  ben- 
efit of  the  tax  upon  non-resident  lands.  It  was  known  that  a  larger 
number  could  be  educated  in  a  thickly  populated  portion  of  the 
State,  and  for  a  longer  period,  than  in  those  parts  which  were  Uiinly 
eetded.    He  would  state,  howerer,  that  the  county  of  Wayne  would 
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raise  bv  taxation  more  than  it  would  receive  from  the  general  fond. 
It  resulted  from  taxation  on  the  increased  valuation  of  property  in 
the  city  of  Detroit,  over  the  farming  sections  of  the  country.  Ma- 
comb county,  on  the  other  hand,  would  receive  three  or  four  hun- 
dred dollars  more,  under  the  distribution  of  the  general  fund,  than 
she  would  be  obliged  to  raise  by  taxation.  The  new  counties  ought  to 
have  the  benefit  of  the  tax  on  the  non-resident  lands,  to  be  applied 
to  the  support  of  their  schools.  They  would  necessarily  have  to  on- 
dergo  many  inconveniences  from  their  situation — their  schools  would 
be  small,  and  consequently  would  require  much  more  to  educate  their 
scholars  than  in  the  older  settled  counties. 

Mr.  N.  Pierce  did  not  agree  with  the  gentleman  last  up  in  what 
he  said  relative  to  the  hardships  to  which  new- settled  counties  were 
subject.  He  thought  such  inconveniences  as  were  alluded  to,  merely 
temporary.  He  wanted  to  know  why  a  county  with  five  hundred 
inhabitants  must  tax  the  whole  non-resident  land.  He  would  likA 
to  be  informed  why  a  county  should  take  his  land,  for  instance,  and 
tax  it  when  he  sent  no  children  to  school.  He  had  yet  to  learn  that 
the  children  of  one  county  could  not  be  as  well  educated  as  another. 
If  Macomb  county  could  not  raise  sufficient  money,  he  would  say  take 
it  from  the  State  tax;  so  in  regard  to  Calhoun  or  any  other  county. 
It  was  a  State  policy  he  desired  to  see  adopted  in  this  matter;  one 
by  which  the  blessings  of  education  would  he  diffused  amongst  all. 

Mr.  Sturois  was  in  favor  of  raising  a  State  tax  for  educational 
purposes,  and  not  a  county  or  township  tax.  There  were  many 
counties  possessing  a  large  amount  of  taxable  property,  that  had  in 
reality  no  more  scholars  to  educate  than  those  not  possessing  one-half 
that  amount 

Mr.  WiLUAMS  desired  to  observe  all  courtesy  towards  ge&tlemen 
on  this  floor.  He  would  be  allowed  to  say,  however,  that  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  theory,  and  such  a  thing  as  practice.  He  desired  to 
have  a  State  tax,  in  order  to  have  justice  done  to  both  the  settled  and 
the  unsettled  portions  of  the  State.  He  would  put  it  to  gentlemen  and 
ask.  if  we  enjoined  the  people  of  the  counties  to  assess  themselveSy 
would  they  get  anything  more  than  they  ifould  get  under  a  State  as- 
sessment? The  people  of  each  county  sparsely  populated  would  as- 
sess themselves  just  enough  to  educate  their  own  children,  and  would 
let  an  immense  amount  of  property  go  untaxed.  Thus  the  wholtf- 
State  must  lose.  * 

There  was  one  difficulty  which  occurred  to  him  as  conclusive  on 
this  whole  matter  of  puttmg  this  tax  upon  any  smaller  district  than 
the  entire  State.  The  matter  was  very  fully  discussed  in  committee 
of  the  whole.  The  difficulty  wa^  in  effect  this:  in  New  York  tho 
system  which  was  adopted,  required  that  the  schools  should  be  sup- 
ported largely  by  taxation  of  the  individual,  and  enough  raised  to 
keep  up  a  school  for  a  given  number  of  months  in  the  year.  What 
was  the  result?  Simply  this:  the  rich  and  the  poor  were  arrayed 
against  each  other,  and  the  childless  were  opposed  to  those  who  had 
children.  How  much  money  should  be  raised  was  a  subject  of  fierce 
contention;  sometimes  one  kind,  and  sometimes  another  kmd  of  peo- 
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pie  resisting.  Those  who  paid  the  least,  generally  resisted  the  most 
As  well  as  he  recollected,  the  gendeman  from  Calhoun,  [Mr.  J.  D, 
Pieroe,]  had  had  a  letter  from  a  distinguished  fxiend  of  educatioa,  ia 
which  he  referred  to  che  difficulty  then  existing  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  relation  to  this  school  (question,  and  stated  that  the  whole 
State  was  rife  with  these  difficulties,  creating  almost  universal  excite- 
ment. 

Here,  then,  were  two  objections  fatal  to  the  views  advanced  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  education.  .  Any  plan  that  was 
impracticable  was  not  only  unjust  to  that  portion  of  the  State  for 
which  all  his  sympathies  were  excited,  but  was  also  an  injury  to  the 
whole  .'State.  He  believed  that  the  whole  State  should  support  ev- 
ery portion  of  its  government,  and  necessarily  to  educate  the  whole 
people.  He  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  the  whole  property  should 
educate  the  whole  people. 

Again,  we  could  probably  tax  the  whole  property  of  the  State  on 
some  uniform  and  general  plan  more  economically,  and  di^itribute  it 
in  the  already  necessary  distribution  of  the  primary  school  fund^ 
with  less  waste  than  upon  any  other  plan  whatever.  Not  only  so, 
but  if  we  left  it  to  townships  and  counties,  the  administration  would 
be  always  conflicting  and  unsatisfactory.  If  we  had  forty  assess- 
ments, by  forty  counties  for  the  school  tax,  we  should  have  just  as 
many  different  school  systems. 

He  would  go  for  any  uniform  system  that  reached  every  person 
in  the  St«te,  and  taxed  equally  all  the  property  of  the  :^tate;  and  in 
his  opinion  it  was  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  construct  and  organ- 
ize a  system  that  was  efficient,  just,  comprehensive  and  more  than 
all,  perfectly  practicable. 

Mr.  Fralick  said,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  gentleman  had  mia- 
eonceived  the  question.  It  appeared  by  his  argument  that  this  mat- 
ter of  taxation  was  to  be  left  to  the  counties  or  townships.  The 
^ntleman  was  wrong  there.  It  was  to  be  a  tax  levied  by  the  Leg- 
islature. 

Mr.  WiLUAMs — I  was  arguing  a  different  question.  The  question 
now  under  consideration  is  whether  you  make  it  a  local  or  a  State 
tax. 

H^  Mr.  Fralick  (continuing) — thought  he  understood  the  gentleman's 
argument.  It  amounted  to  (he  same  thing,  for  it  was  sdll  a  State 
tax;  the  only  difference  was  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  money  in 
the  township.  He  did  not  desire  to  make  a  great  State  system  where- 
by the  money  would  have  to  so  through  a  dozen  toll  gates,  every 
man  having  something  off  it.  He  wanted  to  have  the  money  availa- 
ble whenever  it  was  required,  for  in  fact  the  school  fund  went  through 
so  many  operations  now,  that  we  got  it  when  the  teacher  should  have 
been  paid  five  months  previous.  Instead  of  fi;etting  it  in  the  winter, 
ihey  did  not  receive  it  until  June.  What  he  particularly  desired 
was,  that  the  money  raised  in  a  township  remam  in  it,  so  that  it 
might  be  always  available. 

Mr.  Hanscom  was  of  opinion  that  both  the  systems  proposed  were 
wrong.    He  was  b  flavor  of  leaving  the  Legislature  to  determme 
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how  this  tax  should  be  raised.    Let  them  irj  one  mode  of  taxation 
first,  and  if  that  did  not  work  well,  they  could  then  try  another. 

Mr.  Bush  was  in  favor  of  having  a  tax  imposed  upon  all  the  tax- 
able property  of  the  8tate,  to  be  fairly  and  equitably  distributed,  so 
that  every  scholar  should  have  his  quota. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Fralick  was  finally  disagreed  to.  The 
4|aeetion  recurring  upon  the  substitute  of  Mr.  Cornell  providing  that 
afler  the  application  of  school  moneys,  and  other  funds  set  apart,  the 
balance  should  be  raised  by  a  State  tax.  To  this,  amendments  were 
offered  by  Mr.  Galb  and  Mr.  Hansoom.  A  substitute  was  offered 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  providing  for  free  schools  to  be 
hept  for  three  months  of  each  year,  and  for  making  up  any  defi- 
ciency by  a  tax  upon  the  whole  taxable  property  of  the  State.  This 
prq)osition  was  advocated  by  Mr.  Van  Yalkkiiburo,  who  said  that 

No  time  is  limited  when  the  Legislature  shall  carry  it  into  effect. 
The  committee  thought  it  best  to  leave  the  subject  to  them.  If  lim- 
ited, and  the  time  passed,  they  might  say  that  the  question  is  put  to 
test;  therefore  we  thought  it  the  best  to  leave  it  an  open  question* 
and  thus  meet  the  views  as  expressed  in  committee  of  the  whole  yes- 
terday, and  we  were  anxious  to  meet  the  views  of  the  delegates  and 
the  requirements  of  the  people.  It  is  conceded  that  free  schools  are 
wanted,  and  should  be  supported  by  a  universal  tax  throughout  the 
State,  and  that  free  schools  should  be  instituted  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  schools  should  be  free  to  all — that  the 
^ildren  of  the  State  were  the  property  of  the  State — that  the  Skate 
was  responsible  for  the  education  of  its  children.  For  that  reasoa 
we  think  a  State  tax  is  the  most  proper,  and  would  avoid  many  diffi- 
•eulties  that  would  grow  out  of  the  levying  of  taxes  on  the  towns 
and  cities.  It  has  been  said  that  schools  should  be  as  free  as  the  air 
we  breathe,  or  the  water  we  diink.  Our  sources  of  education  should 
ht  like  the  n^ys  of  light,  penetrating  the  darkness.  If  we  adopt  this 
STstem  we  shall  see  our  State  take  an  exalted  position  among  our^ 
«ster  States  of  the  Union.  ^ 

It  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Hanscom  as  being  subject  to  two  objec- 
tions: 

First,  it  says  that  all  deficiencies  that  exist  after  the  distribution  of 
the  income,  shall  be  raised  by  a  State  tax.  Now,  sir,  I  would  leave 
the  Legislature  to  provide  the  taxation  in  the  manner  the^  deem  best 
We  majr  get  a  donation  of  land  from  Congress;  if  so,  it  mi^ht  be 
Mplied  instead  of  a  Sute  tax.  If  they  think  that  it  is  the  best  way, 
iheT  will  do  it;  but  I  do  not  think  they  should  be  bound  or  limited 
in  the  mode  of  rabing  a  tax.  It  imposes  no  imperative  duty  upon 
the  Legialature  at  all;  it  merely  requires  them  to  do  it,  without  fixing 
a  limitation  when  it  shall  be  dona. 
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Mr.  MooRB  advocated  the  adoption  of  ike  clause,  cgi^grafdng  th# 
principles  of  free  schools  in  the  constitution.     He  said: 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  subject  is  one  of  the  first  importance,  and  I 
hope  we  shall  not  difi^r  in  principle  or  in  the  detail.  The  deUiU  I 
am  not  so  particular  about,  if  the  result  is  arrived  at  The  grand 
effort  for  us,  is  to  establish  schools  free  or  nearly  so.  The  way  or 
the  details  of  the  system  I  care  little  about,  so  the  thing  itself  is  ac- 
complished. I  would  engraft  in  this  constitution  the  principle  of  free 
schools.  I  would  leave  it  to  the  Legislature  to  fix  it  at  some  future 
day.  It  is  practicable  now  for  us  to  lay  the  plan  whereby  the  chil- 
dren of  the  otate  can  be  educated. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  amendment  sent  up  by  the  gentlemaii 
from  Calhoun,  [Mr.  Morrison.]  It  contemplates  five  years  belc»e 
this  system  can  be  brought  about,  and  1  have  no  disposition  to  delay 
this  effort  a  day.  This  is  the  place  and  the  time  to  provide  for  the 
system.  I  would  not  adopt  the  system  of  New  England,  although 
there,  it  is  the  best,  and  no  oUier,  perhaps,  would  do  so  ivell;  but 
our  country  is  new,  and  things  are  not  yet  regulated.  We  have 
many  new  and  thinly  settled  districts,  where  town  taxes  could  not  be 
raised,  and  of  course  it  would  be  unequal.  New  England  raises  her 
fund  by  a  town  tax  on  property,  and  distributes  in  the  districts  from 
the  towns.  •  •  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  pretty  well  agreed  thai 
a  State  tax  is  the  plan  for  us  to  adopt;  and  two  mills  to  the  dollar  ad- 
ded to  our  present  fund,  will  furnish  four  months  more  free  school- 
ing in  each  district  than  we  have  now.  We  raise  now  by  general 
fund  $156,000,  which  affords  a  school  five  and  a  half  months  in  the 
year.  But  it  is  not  worth  while  to  go  into  detail.  I  hope  the  com- 
mittee will  not  let  the  disagreement  about  the  plan  to  be  adopted, 
defeat  a  measure  so  desirable  and  so  just  as  this.  It  is  just  not  only 
to  the  children  growing  up  in  the  State,  but  to  the  citizens,  and  to  the 
character  of  the  St  ite,  wnich  stands  the  sixth  State  in  the  Union  for 
intelligence — ^in  reading  and  writing — as  reported  in  our  last  cen- 
sus. 

What  has  made  New  England  What  she  is  but  her  common  schools; 
her  school  system?  And  here  let  me  say,  when  New  England  had 
2,000,000  inhabitants  she  had  between  ten  and  twelve  thousand 
^hools — a  school  to  every  200  persons. 

Let  me  give  some  of  the  plain,  simple  reasons  why  we  should  es- 
tablish free  schools,  or  nearly  free,  so  that,  at  any  rate,  every  chfld 
would  be  free  to  go,  and  should  go,  and  so  numerous  that  a  school 
bouse  would  be  within  the  reach  of  all.  The  management,  however, 
should  be  left  to  the  districts  themselves,  so  as  to  sustain  the  inter- 
est felt  in  the  schools  by  all  classes;  and  the  fund  should  on!}  be- 
distributed  to  those  that  would  try  to  avail  themselves  of  its  benefits. 
Tou  lay  it  down  as  a^principle,  that  the  man  who  does  not  try  to  help 
himself,  should  not  be  helped.  So  in  a  measure  with  school  districts; 
but  by  all  means  give  them  the  opportunity;  bring  education  to 
their  door,  to  their  very  threshhold. 

The  tax  should  be  on  the  property  of  the  whole  State,  and  distri- 
buted by  the  school  officers  of  the  otate  as  the  other  fund  is,  and 
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to  tbose  districts  which  will  avail  themselves  of  it;  for,  I  say  agaia, 
that  unless  the  people  themselves  enter  into  it,  all  ihe  money  ygn 
give  will  not  accomplish  the  object.  The  interest  and  earnestness 
with  which  the  districts  engage  in  it,  is  of  as  much  consequence  as 
the  money  appropriated.  The  tax,  I  say  again,  should  be  on  prop- 
erty, so  the  poor  would  be  saved  from  a  burden  which  otherwise 
might  be  too  heavy,  and  the  rich  secure  the  most  ample  protec^a 
on  their  property,  by  the  diffusion  of  intelligence  and  morals  among 
all  classes. 

1st.  Every  holder  of  property  has  a  direct  interest,  in  a  pecuniarv 
point  of  view,  in  educating  the  masses.  For  every  law  upon  which 
the  value  of  property  or  the  peace  of  society  depends,  will,  in  a  few 
Tears,  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  children  growing  up  in  the  State. 
The  amount  of  vice  and  crime,  and  the  expense  of  prosecuting  and 
pniushing  criminals  will  be  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  community.  Ignorance  is  idle  and  unthrifty;  it  is  the 
&ther  of  vice.     Uneducated  mind  is  educated  vice. 

Intelligent  labor  is  doubly  as  productive  to  the  State  as  the  tool  of 
the  Ignorant.  Witness  New  England;  look  at  her  manufactories* 
her  mechanical  labor,  her  inventions,  in  short,  her  innumerable  com- 
modities, with  which  she  fills  this  whole  earth.  There  is  not,  per- 
haps, a  country  on  the  globe  where  her  arts  have  not  been  intro- 
duced. And  why  is  it?  Because  she  started  with  a  universal  system 
of  free  schools.  Nothing  else  ever  laid  the  foundation  of  her  pros- 
perity. And  so  let  it  establish  ours.  We  have  inGnitely^  a  better 
BoTl,  abundance  of  water  power,  and  every  vsriely  of  climate,  and 
can  grow  almost  every  variety  of  the  world's  products.  Now,  with 
aU  these  advantages,  let  us  engraft  iu  the  constitution  such  a  system 
as  will  secure  to  the  rising  c^eneration  equal  rights  in  education,  as 
well  as  equal  rights  in  political,  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Then,  I 
say,  if  all  the  property  holders  are  to  share  in  the  advantages,  they 
may  well  and  tairly  be  asked  to  contribute  to  the  result 

2d.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  for  the  education  of  all 
its  children.  The  existence  and  safety  and  wealth  of  the  State  de- 
pend upon  it.  It  is  the  first  duty  of  government  to  protect  the  lives 
and  property  of  her  people. 

If  the  property  and  safety  of  society  demand  universal  educstion,, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  for  it.  If  she  has  a  right  to  la/ 
a  tax  for  the  suppression  of  crime  and  idleness,  by  erecting  prisons 
and  houses  of  correction,  she  certainly  has  a  right  to  do  tne  same 
for  the  prevention  of  crimes,  by  schools. 

3d.  These  common  schools  are  of  exceeding  value  by  way  of 
briojging  forward  and  cultivating  minds  of  great  worth,  that  had  oth- 
erwise laid  forever  buried  in  the  obscurity  of  poverty.  They  are 
like  scientific  surveys  for  the  discovery  of  the  mineral  resources  of. 
the  State.  A  large  number  of  the  very  first  men  of  New  England 
would  never  have  been  raised  to  notice,  but  for  the  exploring  systetii 
of  common  schools,  where  the  rich  and  poor  meet  together  without 
any  degrading  distinctions;  and  only  mind  tugs  with  mind  all  over 
the  commonwealth,  year  after  year.  If  there  is  one  rare  intellect  in 
29 
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any  corner  of  the  State,  it  will  be  brought  to  light  and  developed; 
and  many  each,  coming  up  from  all  quarters,  will  enhance  greatly  Che 
literary  character  and  wealth  of  the  State. 

4tb.  Free  schools  have  a  powerful  influence  in  disseminating  the 
principles  of  true  democracy.  Where  on  earth  is  there  such  a  prac- 
tical demonstration  of  the  doctrine  that  ''all  men  are  bom  free  and 
equal/^  as  in  the  school  house  under  a  free  school  system — where 
every  barefooted  urchin  may  have  the  same  teacher,  the  same  book^ 
and  set  on  the  same  seat  with  the  most  fortunate  heir  in  town — may 
stand  at  the  head  of  his  class  and  take  precedence  over  all  that 
wealth  and  rank  can  array  against  him,  if  only  God  has  given  him 
the  better  mind,  or  the  more  diligent  disposition?  It  ennobles  and 
encourages  the  poor  boy,  and  fires  him  with  such  thoughts  of  the 
dignity  of  a  human  soul  that  tyrants  can  never  after  oppress  lum 
wuh  impunity.  It  corrects,  too,  the  thoughtlessness  of  the  rich  by 
the  standard  of  mind,  and  teaches  them  to  reckon  rank  by  the  Ro- 
man rule  of  merit 

5th.  A  general  tax  is  on  many  accounts  the  best  mode  of  providing 
public  schools.  When  every  man  pays  his  money  he  will  feel  an 
interest,  and  the  interest  thus  awakened  all  over  the  State,  is  worth 
the  amount  of  the  tax,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Instruction  given  to  the 
children.  Besides,  as  men  come  to  understand  the  doctrine  upon 
which  the  right  to  thus  tax  them  b  based,  and  see  the  principle  aat- 
isfactorily  illustrated,  they  will  discover  also  (hat  they  have  in  many 
other  respects  mutual  interests;  and  so,  public  spirit,  so  necessary  to 
general  improvement,  will  be  more  and  more  promoted.  This  sys- 
tem, too,  has  the  merit  of  providing  for  the  education  of  the  poor, 
without  any  of  those  personal  dbtinctions  that  degrade. 

6th.  It  is  particularly  incumbent  upon  Michigan  to  provide  a  sys- 
tem of  free  schools.  She  has  invested  a  large  sum  already  in  such 
a  way  that  much  of  its  value  and  prospects  to  the  State  must  be  for- 
ever lost  without  a  free  school  system. 

*  •  *  *  That  University  will  forever  lose  half  its  utility  to 
the  State,  without  the  common  school  system  to  explore  every  open- 
ing and  prairie,  and  kindle  up  the  latent  genius  that  is  slumbering  in 
log  cabins  all  over  the  land.  Such  minds  once  taught,  will,  by  com- 
Darison  and  competition  with  others,  create  the  appetittyfor  know- 
ledge, and  from  we  district  school  will  find  their  way  to  the  fountain 
your  State  has  so  munificently  opened  to  all  her  sons.  Michigan 
nas  built  up  one  side  of  the  most  liberal  structure  for  education  in 
any  State — it  only  remains  to  complete  the  other  ude,  and  so  perfect 
the  edifice. 

Mr.  OoMBTOOK  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Legislature  ooold 
better  carry  out  the  details  of  the  measure,  and  was  in  favor  of  the 
proposition  of  Mr.  Hanscom. 

The  debate  was  continued  with  deep  interest,  and  evinces  so  muoh 
practical  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  all  sides  as  to  make  it  a  very  im- 
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poriaat  portion  of  our  edacational  history.     The  following  is  there* 
fors  extracted  from  the  journal  of  the  ConventioB: 

Mr.  Morrison  offered  the  following  as  a  substitute  for  section  3: 

'*The  Legislature  shall  provide  by  layr  that  in  the  year  1855,  and 
erery  year  thereafter,  a  general  tax  shall  be  levied  in  the  State  for 
the  support  of  primary  schools,  not  exceeding  five  mills  on  each  dol- 
lar of  the  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  in  the  State.  Such*tax 
to  be  levied  and  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  general  State 
tax  for  State  purposes,  and  apportioned  for  the  support  of  primary 
aehools  throughout  the  State,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  primary 
aebool  interest  fund,  and  shall  provide  that  daring  the  time  required 
to  expend  the  amount  thus  apportioned  among  the  several  districts, 
a  school  shall  be  kept  in  such  district,  without  any  charge  for  tui- 
tion, to  all  scholars  residing  in  such  district  between  the  a^es  of  four 
and  twenty-one  years;  and  the  instruction  in  such  school  shall  be 
aonduefed  in  the  English  languaj^." 

Mr.  M.  said — The  proposition  is,  that  in  1855  the  Legislature  may 
fix  a  tax  not  to  exceed  five  mills  on  the  dollar.  My  object  is  to  per* 
mit  the  people  to  feel  the  benefit  of  the  reforms  that  we  have  made; 
for  if  we  impose  a  heavy  State  tax,  the  burdens  will  be  increased  in- 
stead of  diminished;  therefore  I  wish  the  matter  postponed  until  the 
year  1855.  Yet,  it  does  not  prevent  the  Legislature  from  establishing 
aehools  earlier,  if  it  is  deemed  expedient;  nor  does  it  prevent  them 
raising  a  part  of  the  tax,  or  the  whole,  before  that  time. 

The  amount  of  the  interest  upon  the  public  fund  was  652,000;  the 
average  time  that  schools  were  taught  was  nearly  five  and  a  half 
months;  these,  if  taught  by  female  teachers  for  three  months,  would 
cost  $59,-*20.  leaving  only  a  deficiency  of  $6,320;  if  taught  by  male 
teaeher,  the  amount  would  be  $77,500.  Now,  by  raising  one  mill 
upon  the  dollar,  we  shall  raise  a  tax  of  928,000;  of  two  milht,  t56,- 
000;  of  three  mills,  $84,000;  which  would  render  every  school  in  the 
State  free  for  three  months  in  the  ^ear.  Supposing  our  property  to 
be  $30,000,000.  a  tax  of  five  mills  would  be  $150,000,  a  sum  suffi* 
ciently  large  to  keep  the  schools  for  four  months  in  the  year. 

My  object  in  proposing  this  substitute  was,  that  as  it  appeared  to 
be  the  wish  of  the  Convention  to  raise  it  by  a  State  tax,  1  knew  no 
oAer  way  that  it  could  be  done,  exeept  by  a  specific  tax — a  mill  taX| 
for  instance;  and  after  this,  if  the  constitution  provides  that  we  shall 
hare  a  State  board  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  property  through- 
out the  State,  probably  it  would  amount  to  $60,000,000;  that  would 
ttien  amount  to  $300,000;  and  if  came  to  $100,000,000,  we  shall 
have  from  this  source  an  income  of  half  a  million;  this,  then,  to^be 
apportioned  among  the  districts  with  the  interest  of  the  primary  school 
ftiad;  and  thus  the  difficulties  that  have  been  raised  in  regard  to  the 
levenues  would  cease;  it  would  then  be  the  interest  of  no  one  to 
break  down  the  primary  schools.  If  the  tax  was  levied  three  months 
before  the  public  money,  was  given,  the  money  would  have  been  paid, 
and  men  would  build  up  the  primary  schools. 
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It  will  be  for  the  interest  of  the  districts  to  make  the  best  terms 
they  can  with  teachers,  and  keep  them  as  long  as  they  can.  Ther# 
may  be  sufficient  to  keep  one  school  aix  months;  it  should  theo  be 
applied  to  that,  six  months.  To  another  thrtre  months.  One  may 
require  double  the  salary  for  a  teacher  that  anotht^r  has  to  pay.  The 
money  received  by  the  schools  should  be  equal;  and  they  should 
not  employ  teacbers  to  whom  they  would  have  to  pay  a  large  sal* 
»ry. 

Mr.  Williams — It  seems  that  there  are  almost  as  many  different 
opinions  as  there  are  men  in  this  Convention.  In  view  of  this  fact, 
ih«  chairman  called  the  committee  together.  It  was  found  that  while 
the  oommittee  disagreed  on  some  topics,  there  were  some  prmciplee 
upon  which  all  agreed,  and  these  are  embodied  in  the  propoHitioa 
now  oflfered  by  the  chairman.  We  agreed  on  ''free  schools — three 
months'  term  in  all  districts — no  charge  for  tuition — the  English  lan- 
guage to  be  necessarily  taught."  In  regard  Co  taxation,  the  mode- 
and  manner,  we  could  not  agree;  but  we  could  agree  that  all  ihe- 
property  of  the  State  should  be  reached  by  taxation  for  this  purpose^ 
and  should  bear  somehow  its  equal  and  just  share  of  the  burden. 
For  himself,  he  believed  that  the  tax  should  be  levied  by  the  author- 
ities of  the  State.  He  would  not  leave  the  system,' and  the  whole  suc- 
cess of  the  system,  at  the  mercy  of  either  district,  town  or  county. 

The  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Oakland  leaves  it  in  discre- 
tion of  legislation  to  say  whether  every  locality  should  not  assess  the 
tax  to  suit  its  convenience.  If  each  district  can  do  as  it  pleases,  it 
can  destroy  the  efficiency  of  the  system  as  applicable  to  itself.  Now, 
if  we  need  and  want  a  free  school  system  at  all,  we  want  it  most  for 
those  districts  that  would  meet  its  requisitions  with  the  greatest  re- 
luctance. The  most  backward,  the  most  ignorant,  the  roost  indifier- 
ent,  are  the  very  portion  of  the  population  we  wish  to  enlighten.  The 
State  wishes  to  stretch  its  paternal  arm  around  them.  It  wishes  to 
educate  all,  willing  and  unwilling.  To  obviate  all  difficulties,  for 
himself,  whatever  taxes  are  laid,  he  thought  ought  to  be  imposed  and 
assessed  by  one  authority,  embracibg  the  whole  State. 

-With  regard  to  the  suggestion  of  the  gentieman  from  Oakland^ 
(Mr.  Hanscom,)  that  the  proposition  of  tne  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee was  deficient,  because  there  might  be  other  resources  besides 
the  income  of  the  primary  school  fund,  he  did  not  think  they  had 
mnoh  force.  If  the  Legislature  can  afford  any  sum  at  any  time  to* 
increase  the  means,  they  can  make  them  a  part  and  parcel  of  that 
fund  by  legal  enactment  If  we  should  ebtam  lands  from  the  gen- 
eral govemment-^if  justice  long  delayed  should  be  meted  tons,  and 
the  million  or  more  of  acres  due,  (the  general  government  being  as- 
liberal  to  us  as  to  our  sister  States,)  is  at  last  conceded,  cither  to  the 
demands  of  our  delegation  or  to  the  prayer  of  the  memorial  of  this 
Convention,  now  in  preparation  by  the  gentleman  from  Wayne,  [Mr. 
Backus,]  then  such  lands,  or  a  part  of  them  should,  by  the  terms 
of  the  grant  of  Congress,  be  made  a  part  of  the  primary  school^ 
fond. 
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It  he  remembered  the  language  of  the  a«baCitate  of  the  ehairm«B» 
it  was  this:  '*Adj  deficiency  that  maj  exiat  after  the  diatributioo  of 
die  income  from  the  primary  school  food,  shall  be  raised  by  a  tax 
on  the  whole  taxable  pro|ierty  of  the  State."  Thus  fixing  the  prin- 
•iple  ihat  all  the  property  of  the  State  should  be  equally  taxed,  but 
leaving  the  mode  and  the  distribution  to  be  determined  by  the  Legis- 
lature. Whatever  his  private  views  were,  he  felt  bound  to  concur 
with  the  committee.  He  believed  half  the  members  of  the  House 
bad  plans  drawn  up,  and  to  meet  each  man's  views  was  impossible. 
On  such  a  basis  as  the  committee  have  conceded  to,  a  system  of  bee 
flchools  can  certainly  be  created  which  will  be  efficient,  practical  and 
eomprehensive. 

Mr.  Obr  said — Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot,  as  the  representative  of 
one  of  the  new  counties,  suffer  this  very  important  question  to  come 
to  a  vote  without  at  least  an  expression  of  my  opinion  on  a  subject 
which  so  directly  interests  my  constituents.  1  have  the  honor,  sir,  to 
hold  a  seat  on  this  floor  through  the  partiality  of  my  immediate  con- 
stituents in  the  county  of  Barr^.  nixt,  sir,  while  I  represent  the 
county  of  Barry  in  this  Convention,  I  claim  as  my  constiiuencv  the 
undivided  one* hundredth  part  of  the  people  of  this  State.  And,  sir, 
as  it  has  been  my  constant  endeavor  during  our  deliberations  in  this 
bod  V  to  support  such  measures  as  would  advance  the  great  interest 
of  the  State  at  large,  I  must  be  permitted  on  this  occasion  to  express 
my  disapprobation  of  this  or  any  other  measure  that  would  in  the 
leaat  degree  be  prejudicial  to  the  new  counties,  and  particularly  to 
the  county  I  represent  in  this  Convention. . 

This  proposition  has  for  its  object,  sir,  to  rob  the  new  and  sparsely 
populated  counties  of  this  Stata  of  a  portion  of  the  money  raised  in 
such  counties,  for  educational  purposes,  and  give  it  to  the  older  and 
mora  densely  settled  portions  of  the  State.  Gentlemen  propose  to 
raise  a  State  tax  of  two  mills  on  the  dollar  of  the  valuation  of  all  the 
taxable  property  of  the  State.  This  tax  they  would  raise  on  the  ba- 
ms of  taxable  property,  making  each  county  contribute  to  the  general 
fund  according  to  their  several  abilities.  This,  they  say,  shall  con- 
stitute a  State  fund  lor  the  support  of  free  schools.  But,  sir,  they 
propose  to  make  the  distribution  on  a  very  different  system.  They 
would  distribute  this  money  among  the  several  counties  of  this  State, 
according  to  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  lour  and 
eighteen,  reported  by  the  different  county  clerks  to  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Now,  sir,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  more  populous  counties 
return  more  scholars  to  the  above  office  in  proportion  to  their  taxable 
property,  than  are  returned  by  the  new  and  thmly  settled  counties. 
Consequently,  on  this  system  they  would  receive  more  money  than 
they  contributed,  while  the  new  counties  would  contribute  more  mo- 
ney than  they  would  again  receive.  The  proposition  now  under 
consideration  would  have  this  effect,  sir,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  unjust 
and  oppressive.    I  hope,  sir,  it  will  not  prevail. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  claimed  here  by  some  gentlemen  that  thb 
discrepancy  in  valuation,  compared  with  the  number  of  children  re- 
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ported  to  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  InstructioD,  ari- 
ses in  consequence  of  the  great  amount  of  non-resident  land  \ylna  in 
some  of  the  new  counties.  This,  sir,  is  true;  there  being  ndiber 
fiunily  nor  scholars  to  represent  this  species  of  property.  But  is  ibis 
the  fault  of  the  new  counties?  I  think  not,  str.  The  most  of  this 
non-resident  land  was  located  at  a  very  early  day;  and  being  gener- 
ally of  the  best  quality,  it  is  held  at  so  high  a  price  that  the  industri- 
ous  poor  man  seeking  a  home  in  this  State  could  not  afford  to  pur- 
chase it.  He  was,  therefore,  absolutely  compelled  to  buy  govetn- 
ment  land  at  a  cheaper  price,  wherever  he  could  find  it  interspersed 
with  large  and  numerous  tracts  of  non-resident  land.  This  stat6  of 
things  i%  very  inconvenient  to  the  actual  settlers.  The  settlements 
are,  m  consequence  of  this,  located  in  different  parts  of  the  county, 
entirely  detached  from  each  other,  separated  by  large  tracts  of  uncul- 
tivated l^nd,  and  often  by  intermediate  forests. 

Now,  sir,  it  will  not  be  pretended  that  citizens  of  a  new  county,  tlnis 
situated,  can  educate  their  children  with  the  same  facility  or  economy 
as  those  living  in  better  settled  and  more  populous  counties.  There- 
fore I  hold,  sir,  that  if  this  non-resident  land  mterposes  any  obstacles 
to  cheap  and  economical  schools  in  the  new  counties,  they  should  en- 
joy the  exclusive  advantage  of  taxing  this  kind  of  property  for  edn- 
oational  purposes. 

There  appears  to  be  but  very  little  difference  of  opinion,  sir,  in  this 
Conventbn,  about  the  propriety  of  providing  in  this  constitution  for 
the  encouragement  of  primary  schools.  But  gentlemen  of  this  Oon- 
yention  seem  strangely  partial  to  the  name  of  '[free**  schools.  There 
is  something  fascinating,  sir,  even  in  the  name.  But  if  a  system  oi 
tree  schools  is  not  attainable — if  such  a  system  is  not  practicable — 
why  pursue  in  such  hot  haste  the  empty  name,  and  loose  sight  en- 
tirely of  the  reality?  Why  not  be  satisfied  with  giving  suitable  en- 
couragement to  our  schools — such  encouragement,  sir,  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  people  will  warrant?  Why  raise  a  great  State 
tax?  Why  collect  and  gather  it  from  different  townships  and  conn* 
ties  of  the  State  on  the  basis  of  taxable  property,  and  in  making  your 
distribution  parcel  it  out  on  a  different  basis,  to  wit:  accordmgto  the 
number  of  scholars  reported  to  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction?    Thi^  sir,  is  the  proposition. 

A  three  mill  tax  assessed  on  all  the  taxable  property  of  the  State, 
would,  together  with  the  annual  interest  of  the  primary  school  fundi 
ttfford  pretty  good  encouragement  This  should  be  assessed  annu- 
ally by  the  supervisor  of  every  township  in  the  State;  and  when  the 
money  is  collected  it  should  l>e]onff  exclusively  to  the  township  in 
which  it  was  raised,  and  should  be  appropriated  religiously  to  the 
support  of  primary  schoola  This  plan  would  give  to  every  township 
its  own  mone}r,  and  no  more.  This  plan,  sir,  oeing  reasonable  and 
just,  cannot  fail  of  being  satisfactory  to  all  portions  of  the  State. 

Agam,  one  dollar  per  scholar  might  support  a  free  school  for  a 
term  of  three  months  in  one  of  the  older  counties,  such  as  Oakland* 
Washtenaw  or  Lenawee,  while  it  would  be  totally  inadequate  in  Al- 
legan, Barry  or  Ionia.    Therefore,  I  hold  that  it  would  be  both  mm- 
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just  and  oppressive  to  compel  any  obe  of  the  x^ew  coaaties  to  raiye 
money  to  aid  in  sopport  of  free  scbooln  in  the  older  counties,  and 
.  that  too«  sir,  when  they  already  enjoy  better  facilities  for  educaticm. 
.  Bat,  sir,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  this  subject  more  clearly  and 
forcibly,  I  will  here  exhibit  some  statistics  which  1  have  preparad, 
on  this  subject  I  have  grouped  together  the  counties  of  Allegan^ 
Barry  and  Clinton,  as  a  fair  average  of  the  new  counties;  and  Jack- 
son,  Kalamazoo  and  Lenawee  as  a  fair  average  of  the  old  counties; 
and  by  calculation  it  will  be  seen,  sir,  that  the  first  three  countiae 
would  each  contribute  more  than  they  will  again  receive,  while  the 
oHher  three  counties  will  receive  more  than  they  contribute. 

By  the  State  tax  system,  Allegan  county  would  loose  in  rouad 
numbers,  $795;  Barry,  9155,  and  Clinton,  $553;  while  the  other 
counties  would  each  gain  a  proportionate  sum  of  this  money.  For 
these  reasons.  I  hope,  sir,  that  some  other  plan  will  be  agreed  upon* 
which,  while  it  encourages  our  primary  schools,  will  be  leflB  oppres- 
sive and  more  equal  in  its  operations.  / 

Mr.  N.  PxxaoB — I  think,  sir,  that  the  gentleman's  reasoning  goes 
to  show  that  it  is  not  equitable  ground.  If  there  are  one  hundred 
children  to  be  educated  in  Barry  county,  and  if  there  are  four  times 
that  number  in  Lenawee  county,  with  no  more  means  to  be  taxed* 
then  I  say  that  the  county  of  Barry  should  contribute  her  part;  and 
I  think  that  a  different  course  would  be  improper  and  unfair.  It  has 
been  said  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  with  regard  to  the 
words  "free  schools.**  The  words  *' free  schools/'  is  like  free  gov- 
eroHient — like  the  word  ^'democracy."  What  does  that  mean?  It 
means  a  government  by  a  people.  But  there  are  burdens  to  be 
borne,  and  we  have  actually  to  release  a  portion  of  a  our  liberty  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole.  You  cannot  establish  a  prosperous  free 
school  system,  except  you  collect  some  tax  out  of  the  interested  par- 
ties— except  you  charge  something  upon  the  persons  sending  the 
children  to  school — charging  them  sufficiently  to  make  them  parties 
in  the  case.  I  have  never  seen  it  otherwise,  and  I  don't  believe  it 
can  be  done. 

I  am  unwilling  that  any  sweepmg  clause  should  be  placed  in  the 
constitution  without  being  limited.    I  think  it  should  permit  a  State 
tax;  then  limit  it»  and  provide  that  the  remainder  shall  be  raised  by 
towns  or  districts;  I  care  not  which.    We  are  all  agreed  in  favor  of 
free  schools,  and  it  sounds  well  in  theory;  but  in  carrying  out  the. 
details  we  find  out  the  objections.    I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  > 
win  pay  ^re  mills  upon  the  dollar     My  instructions  are  directly  the. 
vererse;  that  is,  to  lighten  the  burdens;  and  the  present  system  of  ^ 
free  schools  is  a  good  system;  it  has  worked  yerj  prosperously.    We . 
have  now  a  State  tax  of  one  mill,  which,  with  the  addition  of  the  . 
school  find,  makes  our  schools  to  a  certain  extent,  free;  that  is,  it . 
gives  them  Uie  character  of  free  schools. 

Like  every  other  member,  I  have  my  views,  and  I  should  like.Jte., 
strike  out  of  section  three,  all  after  the  word  "provide,"  at  the  en4  |rf ' 
the  third  line,  to  the  word  "and,"  in  the  line  following.    That  woul4 
jbnble  the  present  State  lax,  by  leaving  it  in  the  power  of  the  Lug^ 
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iritttnfo  to  double  the  present  tax  of  one  mill.  That  would  render 
tfietn  as  free  as  we  ought  to  make  the  schools.  Then  let  the  balance 
1>e  raised  as  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  may  direct.    The  whole 

Sroperty  of  the  State  should  be  taxed  equally  for  the  education  of 
lie  children  of  the  State.  I  cannot  see  any  propriety  in  limiting  it 
to  one  county.  A  county  thai  has  a  lar;^  estate  and  no  children, 
ihonld  contribute  accordmgly,  as  an  individual  who  is  wealthy  and 
without  children  has  to  educate  the  children  in  the  town  or  district 
If  his  county  is  as  well  educated  as  others,  it  works  no  injustice;  ii 
is  applied  like  the  primary  school  fund. 

Now,  sir,  the  school  lands  where  I  live  are  worth  $20  per  acre; 
whererbe  lives  it  is  worth  94  per  acre;  the  money  is  put  together 
and  equally  divided,  and  there,  of  course,  the  new  counties  have 
die  advantage.  I  think  it  will  not  be  best  for  this  Convention  to 
direct  the  Legislature  to  impose  a  heavy  tax.  If  the  people  should 
tell  the  House  of  Representatives  not  to  do  it,  are  we  better  than  the 
next  House  of  Representatives?  I  think  not.  Our  system  may  be 
nnproved;  but  it  is  a  good  system.  I  thbk  that  there  should  be  a 
State  tax — a  fixed  amount,  not  entirely  free  for  tuition.  If  the  dis- 
trict spend  9100,  the  parents  or  guardians  should  at  least  contribute 
912.  Otherwise  there  would  not  be  economy;  therefore  I  think  it 
would  be  better.  I  think  if  schools  are  free  of  tuition,  it  will  cause 
difficult  and  trouble.     It  has  operated  badly  and  was  changed. 

llDr.  Yan  Yalkbmburgh — My  c6lleague  tells  you  that  it  is  patting 
it  off  for  five  long  years.  The  committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
flie  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Oakland  would  put  it  off  for 
five  years.  And  if  the  Legislature  refuses  to  obey  the  instruction, 
what  will  be  the  condition  of  the  State?  Will  it  not  put  off  this  ques- 
tion interminably— ^it  may  be  until  the  formation  of  anotlier  constita- 
tioa?  He  urges  as  a  reason,  that  it  will  put  off  the  system  so  long*. 
Well,  sir,  wben  the  question  was  upon  the  subject  of  pay,  three  dot- 
lors  bein^  inserted  instead  of  two,  he  made  a  speech — one  in  whieh 
be  said  that  his  constituents  would  denounce  him  as  a  demagogue  if 
he  supported  the  measure.  Well,  sir,  in  conversation  with  me,  be 
told  me,  forsooth,  that  the  committee  wanted  to  strike'out  three  and 
insert  four.  That  was  his  argument.  Now,  the  argument  is,  we  are 
putting  it  off  for  five  years — not  fixing  a  time  Now,  we  take  ibe 
position  that  he  is  putting  it  off  too  long;  we  wish  to  have  the  provi- 
sion incorporated  in  the  constitution,  and  have  it  acted  upon  as  soon 
as  can  be,  consistently  with  the  interest  of  the  State. 

The  gentleman  from  Calhoun,  [Mr.  N.  Pierce,]  says  that  some  lit- 
tle tax  must  be  imposed  upon  the  districts  to  make  them  interested. 
Will  not  a  tax  upon  the  whole,  which  every  individual  is  bound  to  pay, 
make  them  interested?  Will  they  not  see  that  the  money  is  properly 
appropriated,  and  is  not  his  argument  fully  answered? 

Mr.  Church  moved  to  strike  out  in  Mr  Hanscom's  substitute,  af« 
ter  *' consliiution,"  and  iasert  "establish  a  system  of  common 
echools,  in  which  the  instruction  shall  be  conducted  in  the  fingltah 
language,  and  shall  be  free  of  charge  to  pupils  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  eighteen  years,  at  least  three  months  in  each  year,  in  each 
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•ekool  diatriet  ia  the  Stale,  and  shall  provide  by  law  for  Ihe  support 
of  8«ch  •chooU  bj  a  tax  or  taxes  upon  properly/' 

The  diflference  m  the  two  propositions,  (said  Mr.  C. )  consists  ia 
die  latter  clause.  Mine  goes  further  than  that  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oakland,  ia  this  respect,  that  it  provides  for  a  tux  or  taxes  upon  prop- 
erty, but  does  not  designate  whether  it  shall  be  Sta^c,  town,  district 
or  county  tax.  There  can  be  no  agreement  about  the  kind  of  tax; 
there  are  objections  to  every  plan — objections  so  serious  that  proba- 
bly this  Conveniton  cannot  be  brought  to  agree  to  any  proposed 
plan. 

Mr.  WiLUAics — If  he  understood  the  gentleman  from  Kent,  [Mr. 
Ohurch,!  he  was  willing  to  base  a  free  school  system  on  taxation  in 
the  districts,  similar  to  the  method  in  New  York.  Kow,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Jackson,  [Mr.  Cornell.]  had  the  evidence  showing  the 
almost  &tal  operation  of  that,  part  of  the  New  York  system,  he  hoped 
it  would  be  adduced.  The  jealousies,  heart-burnings  and  obstinacy 
in  districts  had,  he  understood,  rendered  the  New  York  system  ul- 
most  impracticable,  and  in  that  Slate  they  were  about  re -constructing 
their  whole  system.  Yet  the  gentleman  from  Kent,  he  thought,  was 
willing  to  risk  the  same  experiment  among  ourselves. 

Mr.  Whtfplji~I  would  ask  whether  the  instruction  shall  be  given   , 
exclusively  in  the  English  language. 

The  CHAia  read — "Instruction  shall  be  in  the  Eofirlish  langnage/' 

Bir.  Whipplb — By  that  term  you  would  render  it  impossible  for 
any  language  except  the  English  to  be  taught  in  the  cofnmon  schoolsL 

Mr.  UHUftOH — I  do  not  understand  the  gentlemaDb  Does  he  think 
that  we  are  going  to  speak  French,  Spanish  or  Irish  in  the  common 
schools? 

Mr.  WuippLi — Yes  sir,  I  do.  Jn  the  counties  of  Branch  and  8t 
Joseph,  not  only  the  English,  but  German  and  French  languages  are 
taognt;  and  it  is  a  most  valuable  improvement  of  the  common  school 
STSiem.  I  do  not  mean  the  dead  lan^ages,  but  the  modern  ones 
should  be  taught;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  amendment  will  put 
it  OQt  of  the  power  of  thousands  of  children  to  gain  a  knowledge  of 
Uie  Frenoh  and  German  languages. 

Mr.  J.  0.  PiKRCK — In  some  schools  latin  has  been  taught;  I  have 
taught  it  in  a  common  school  I  would  not  adopt  any  provision  by 
which  any  knowledge  would  be  excluded.  I  would  make  it  impera- 
tive that  the  English  languas;e  should  be  taught. 

Mr.  GooowiK — I  do  not  tnink  that  it  excludes  the  other  languages. 

Mr.  Chusch — It  means  simply  this:  that  no  school  shall  draw  the 
public  money,  in  which  the  language  used  colloqui<&lIy  shall  be  other 
than  the  English. 

Mr.  J.  D.  PiERCB — ^We  have  so  much  distrust  of  future  legisla- 
tors that  we  cannot  adopt  a  system  that  will  be  satisfactory.  Do 
gentlemen  think  that  all  wisdom  will  die  with  us,  or  that  the  people 
will  not  send  men  to  ledslate,  capable  of  taking  care  of  their  inter- 
ests? All  that  we  ought  to  do,  is  this:  we  should  say  the  Legisla- 
"      I  shall  establish  primary  sahools.     We  cannot  go  into  detail. 
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Mr.  Goodwin  would  again  remark  that  he  did  uot  think  it'probib- 
ited  the  other  languages  being  taught 

Mr.  Hanscom — In  all  the  colleires  is  not  the  instruction  giren 
through  the  medium  of  the  English  language? 

Mr.  WpippLE — No  sir.  How  could  that  be?  I  think  it  is  im- 
practicable, and  that  that  mode  of  instruction  will  amount  to  noth- 
mg.  I  think  it  important  that  the  great  outlines  of  the  system 
should  be  prescribed  in  this  constitution.  I  have  confidence  in  fii- 
tare  legislators,  but  1  wish  their  line  6f  duty  distinctly  marked  oat. 
We  have  here  a  great  deal  of  talent  and  practical  experience,  and  it 
i$  proper  that  it  should  be  brought  to  bear  in  the  adjustment  of  this 
system;  the  tinie  for  which  a  school  should  be  kept;  the  mode  of  in- 
struction. I  ain  opposed  to  confining  a  scholar  to  the  use  of  the 
Enfi^lish  language.  We  can  as  well  determine  these  points  as  future 
legislators.     The  same  reasons  will  exist  then  as  now. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Pierce — I  am  willing  that  the  first  principles  should  be 
fixed;  but  we  may  adopt  some  principles  that  may  not  work  with 
justice.  If  the  Legislature  adopts  any  measure,  they  can  alter  or 
amend  it — we  cannot 

Mr.  Gale — The  measure  appears  to  me  perfectly  impracticable — 
to  make  it  obligatory  upon  the  Legislature  to  make  schools  free  for 
even  three  months.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  practical  men  car- 
rying it  out  with  practical  experience.  Let  us  have  a  school  of  fif- 
teen scholars,  and  we  know  that  in  new  counties  there  are  many 
schools  with  not  more  than  fifteen  scholars,  on  account  of  the  sparse 
populalion.  Fifteen  scholars  require  a  teacher;  if  they  pay  him  #20 
per  month  for  Aree  months,  (t'Z5  would  not  be  high,)  and  nothing 
nas  been  snid  with  regard  to  fuel  or  other  incidental  matters — we 
have  $60  for  fifteen  scholars,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  94  per  scholar. 
Another  school  in  the  same  town  or  county,  or  State,  may  have  100 
scholars,  they  may  keep  school  the  year  round,  and  if  they  give 
their  teacher  $20  per  month,  that  will  only  be  $2  40;  if  they  give 
$25,  there  will  still  be  100;  yet,  if  we  make  a  system  of  free  schools, 
we  should  make  them  as  nearly  equal  as  we  can,  practically.  We 
should  give  them  as  much  per  scholar  as  will  sustain  and  support  a 
school  of  80,  40,  or  50  scholars.  But,  sir,  the  school  of  15  may  re- 
quire as  competent  a  teacher  as  the  school  of  100.  Now,  1  would 
ask,  if  the  people  will  submit  to  legislation  of  this  kind  and  chara«> 
ter?  I  believe  that  they  will  not,  and  that  we  should  fix  no  time 
that  the  schools  should  be  perfectly  free. 

Gentlemen  do  not  reflect  upon  the  practicability  of  the  thinff. 
There  are  none  more  desirous  than  I  am  for  free  schools,  if  I  thooghl 
it  practicable.  There  are  many  things  fine  in  theory,  which  cannot 
be  practiced;  and  we  should  endeavor  to  avoid  theoretical  legislation. 
If  you  decide  that  all  schools  shall  be  perfectly  free,  they  can  tbeo 
liave  a  teacher,  and  pay  him  what  they  choose,  draw  upon  the  town 
or  county  for  the  sum,  and  the  smallest  will  be  entitled  to  draw  as 
much  as  the  largest.  If  yon  say  that  they  may  draw  so  much  per 
scholar,  you  should  give  them  some  provision  whereby  they  can 
make  up  the  deficiency  upon  the  taxable  property  in  the  districl^  m 
by  some  other  means. 
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I  am  opposed  to  the  substitute  of  the  gentleman  from  Oakland, 
beeirase  It  nmits  the  ages  from  4  to  20  years.  Why  not  say  21? 
People  are  practically  in  the  habit  of  sending  their  children  niitil 
they  are  21.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  parent  to  provide  education,  eren 
if  a  son  is  in  his  tweniy-first  year,  and  yet  for  that  year  he  must 
pay. 

Mr.  Uanscom  thought  that  every  system,  according  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Genesee,  was  perfectly  impracticable.  He  manifests  deep , 
anxiety,  but  is  unwilling  to  do  any  thing  whatever.  It  would  surely 
be  possible  for  the  Legislature  to  carry  out  the  details  of  a  system^ 
ana  make  the  apportionment  as  nearly  equal  as  possible.  Every 
school  might  not  be  free;  but  it  would  be  a  near  approximation  to  it. 
If  we  only  looked  to  the  dangers  and  all  the  possibly  bad  effects 
which,  perhaps,  have  no  real  existence,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  get 
a  system  at  all. 

Mr.  Chapel — I  think  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Oak- 
land is  as  near  as  we  can  fix  it,  except  we  go  into  detail.  I  think 
that  details  might  be  gone  into  that  would  satisfy  every  gentleman 
in  this  Convention.  I  cannot  see  the  difficulty.  The  gentleman 
from  frenesee  tells  us  that  it  will  be  unequal.  If  the  money  taxed 
in  each  county  can  be  distributed  to  each  school  in  the  county,  giv- 
mg  the  supervision  to  the  supervisors  in  their  own  county,  to  so  dis- 
tribute, it  cannot  be  liable  to  any  serious  objection.  There  are  the 
records  in  the  State  o£Qces  to  find  out  the  number  of  scholars  in  eaeb 
county,  and  get  at  the  amount  of  property  taxed  for  school  purpoaeft 
in  the  county;  then  add  to  that  the  amount  they  are  entitled  to  re- 
ceive on  the' school  fund,  and  divide  it  equally.  They  have  had 
their  property  taxed,  they  have  had  their  schools  returned,  adad  it 
works  equally.  Then  give  the  districts  power  to  raise  a  tax,  if  they 
wish  to  go  further.  The  difficulty  seems  to  be  to  fix  a  proper  time.. 
I  think  three  months  is  a  proper  time.  Twenty-nine  millions  dollars, 
the  value  of  the  property  of  the  State,  with  a  tax  of  three  mills,  gives 
$87,000;  the  amount  of  public  money,  #5*2,305,  making  the  sum  of 
•139,305.  There  are  3,060  districts,  containing  about  100,000 
scholars;  divide  the  amount  of  money  equally  for  the  purpose  of 
baring  a  free  school,  and  it  will  give  |1  21  per  scholar;  umI  that 
will  keep  a  school  three  months. 

Mr.  Cornell — The  gentleman  from  Qenesee,  (Mr.  Gale.)  has  made 
a  calculation,  and  upon  that  has  expressed  his  beUef  that  the  people 
•  would  not  be  willing  to  pay  what  was  required.  He  forgets  that  in 
tbe  small  schools  a  teacher  is  employed,  where  compensation  at  the 
most  is  (2  per  week;  if  a  female  teacher  is  employed  only  half  the 
time,  tbe  estimate  would  fall  far  below  his  computation. 

Mr.  F&AUCK — It  appears  necessary  here  to  get  up  something  new 
without  going  into  detail  or  showing  a  good  reason  why  we  ^odd 
do  so.  1  am  not  satisfied  or  willing;  to  vote  for  a  change  except  it  is 
evidently  for  the  better;  something  better  than  merely  a  theoretleal 
yiew.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  fault  found  with  our  present  system, 
.and  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  better  system'  in  the 
United  States;  and  until  we  can  get  something  better,  we  «hoiil4 
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keep  what  we  have.  The  present  sytiem  works  well;  the  latest  re- 
ports show  that  our  schools  are  in  as  good  a  oondition  as  any  State 
in  the  Union,  and  the  children  are  as  well  educated  as  in  anj  other 
State,  l^et  our  present  system  must  be  sacrificed  to  a  mere  theory 
— to  the  oft  repeated  cry  Uiat  the  children  of  the  State  are  the  prop* 
erty  of  the  State,  that  they  must  all  be  taught,  putting  all  in  jeopardy 
and  confusion  by  the  experiments  of  a  free  educatioa  Talte  th« 
same  ground  on  other  quesdons.  Are  gentlemen  willing  to  pay  iac 
the  expense  of  trying  criminals  by  a  State  tax?  It  would  be  a  ^T«at 
saying  to  our  county  if  they  would.  Wayne  county  has  convicted 
half  the  criminals  and  paid  half  the  expense  of  the  State,  in  that 
respect.  Do  members  wish  to  make  it  a  State  tax?  If  so,  then  I 
will  also  go  for  the  system.  I  have  heard  no  proposition  that  it  shall 
be  paid  by  a  State  tax.  We  have  a  large  amount  of  paupers  of  the 
estate  to  support  in  Wayne  county,  but  I  haye  heard  no  proposttion 
about  supporting  them  by  a  State  tax,  not  a  word  Upon  the  oca- 
trary,  aAef  we  have  convicted  the  criminals,  then  they  make  us  bring 
them  to  Jackson;  we  pay  the  expense  and  they  are  silent;  but  when 
the  question  comes  up  that  they  shall  take  our  property  for  the  ben- 
efit of  their  schools,  toey  are  universally  in  flavor  of  it»  for  it  works 
to  their  advantage. 

This  will  be  injurious  to  every  new  county  in  the  State.  I  haye 
a  small  statement  showing  the  result,  or  bearing  of  a  State  tax,  aa 
proposed  in  a  three  months'  school: 

Oo>iatiet.  liOM.  CtaiB. 

Allegan $1,101  00../. 

Barry 317  00 

Berrien i 176  00 

Branch %^M  00 

Calhoun ^ 320  00 

Cass 3  GO 

Ohippewa 177  00 

Olinton 822  00 

Eaton 306  00 

Genesee 560  00 

Hillsdale 716  00 

Ingram 282  00 

Ionia 192  00 

Jackson 121  00 

Kalamaaoo 760  00 

Kent 148  00...! 

Lapeer 390  00 

Lenawee •.        701  00 

Livinffston 1,271  00 

Mackmac 204  00. 

Macomb 1,271  00 

IfoDtoe 582  00 

Oakland 681  00 

Ottawa 1,082  00 
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:•  Saginaw 873  00 

*  Shiawassee 7  00 

^  St.  Clair 740  00 

«  St.  Joseph 62  00 

F  Van  Buren 546  00 

f  Washtenaw 126  00 

Wayne 1,904  (K) 

Is  it  right  that  the  new  counlies  shall  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of 
^  the  older  counties,  which  have  the  lands  taken  up  and  settled,  and 

wh^re  it  does  not  cost  as  mach  to  keep  a  school,  owing  to  the  popu- 
,'  ladon  being  more  dense? 

^  1  am  not  willing  to  adopt  a  new  system  because  of  the  word  *'free," 

a  theory  which  we  cannot  reduce  to  practice.     The  taxable  property 
of  the  State  will  be  about  $100,000,000— a  one  mill  tax   will  gi?^ 
I  us  9100,000;  that  added  to  the  school  fund  will  give  ua  a  three 

,  months'  school.     I  have  heard   not  one  word  of  complaint,  except 

in  regard  to  the  districts;  and  we  had  better  refer  it  to  the  Legisb- 
tare  to  amend  the  present  system  by  legislative  enactment. 

Mr.  BasH — I  nse  to  correct  a  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
t  Wayne;  he  is  generally  very  correct.  He  says  he  has  never  heard 
a  proposition  to  nay  for  the  conviction  of  the  criminals  of  Wayne* 
The  parents  proauce  the  children,  feed  and  clothe  them,  the  State 
educates  them.  The  county  of  Wayne  produces  the  criminal,  triea 
and  convicts  him,  and  the  State  pays  the  expense  of  keeping  him. 
I  am  satbfied  that  our  opinions  are  so  diverse,  that  we  cannot  adopt 
a  system  of  detail  I  am  in  favor  of  the  measure  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oakland,  or  something  like  it.  One  argument  that 
should  have  great  weight  is,  that  the  Legislature  can  alter  and 
amend;  they  can  proiit  by  the  light  of  experience,  and  remedy  er- 
rors that  may  have  been  committed. 

The  question  being  on  Mr.  Church's  amendment,  it  was  lost. 

The  question  then  being  on  Mr.  Hansoom's  substitute,  the  sobati* 
tate  was  lost. 

The  proposition  then  recurring  upon  the  substttute  of  Mr.  Walker, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Woodmav,  *' eighteen"  was  stricken  out^  and 
'*  twenty-one"  inserted. 

Mr.  C&ART  moved  to  strike  out  all  after  "  tax;"  but  the  commit- 
tee refused  to  strike  out. 

Mr.  N.  PiBRGS  moved  to  strike  out,  **  and  without  any  charge  for 
tuition." 

Mr.  WAi.Kxa — Oentlemen  attack  the  free  school  system  indirectly ; 
ihey  do  not  say  we  are  directly  opposed  to  it,  but  they  will  brin^ 
erery  argument  to  b^ar  indirectly  against  it.  Now,  I  think  U^is  is 
indicative  of  the  state  of  public  feeling.  The  gentleman  from  Gen- 
esee. [Mr.  Gale.]  says  that  it  is  impracticable.  The  wisdom  of  Sol- 
omon, he  said  yesterday,  could  not  devise  the  means  of  giving  us  a 
free  school  for  three  months.  But  the  history  of  the  New  England 
States  shows  us  that  it  can  be  so  done.  The  difficulty  is  this,  that 
certain  things  are  by  thena  ooosidered  to  be  part,  of  the  law,  whish 
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this  Convention  does  not.  The  gentlemen  from  Genesee,  Wajiie* 
Calhoun  and  Lenawee,  all  seem  to  think  that  the  schools  will  not  be 
entirely  free — that  ther^  shall  be  some  charge  for  tuition—it  may  ap* 
proximate,  but  they  shall  not  be  established  as  free  schools  by  t£e 
fundamental  law  of  the  land.  They  had  rather  that  **the  Legislature 
may," — that  the  present  system  works  well. 

Let  us  look  at  the  operation  of  this  system  upon  the  poor.  In 
1888  we  had  from  the  interest  of  the  school  fund,  some  $39,000;  in 
'39,  $42,000,  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the  State.  It  was 
the  intention  that  all  should  participate;  but  this  is  not  applied  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  school  for  any  length  of  time,  tree — it  is 
turned  in  for  the  support  of  the  school.  The  balance  being  raised 
by  a  tax,  and  the  person  who  has  not  property  sufficient  to  pay  his 
school  tax,  although  he  may  have  four,  five  or  six  children,  cannot 
send  them  for  one  day,  except  they  come  under  the  poor  act  This 
is  the  practical  eflfect;  and  thus  the  poor  man  is  deprived  of  the  iibe* 
rality  of  the  United  States,  which  granted  the  land  for  the  purpose 
of  education. 

We  were  told  on  a  former  occasion  that  the  pride  of  a  king  was 
in  the  multitude  of  his  people.  1  would  ask,  is  not  the  pride  of  a 
Republic  in  the  intelligence  of  its  people?  How  long  should  we  be 
a  republican  government  if  we  were  deprived  of  schools?     Or,  if  a 

fpeat  portion  are  withdrawn,  the  necessary  consequence  will  follbw. 
here  will  be  a  great  gulph  between  the  two  classes;  wealth  and 
intelligence  on  the  one  hand,  ignorance  and  poverty  on  the  other.  If 
we  rehise  to  adopt  the  principle  that  all  the  children  shall  be  educa- 
ted, we  undermine  the  basis  upon  which  our  government  is  institu- 
ted. Can  a  republican  government  be  sustained  without  intelligence? 
It  may  be  attempted,  but  the  pyramid  is  resting  upon  its  spz,  and 
the  first  political  convulsion  will  overwhelm  it  into  ruin.  What  has 
l^ven  the  American  people  their  success  in  government?  Education; 
It  has  <^ned  every  arenue  to  industry;  suppressed  crime;. expanded 
the  energies  of  all;  if  it  taxes  wealth,  it  creates  wealth  in  the  com- 
manity.    Why  should  our  roads  be  made  by  a  tax  upon  property? 

Mr.  Church — Not  a  gentleman  has  opposed  the  tax  upon  prop- 
erty. 

Mr.  Walkkk — They  have  carried  the  bottle  under  the  cioak.  It 
might  be  said  that  the  man  who  had  ten  children  should  work  ten 
times  the  highway  tax  as  the  man  who  has  no  children.  He  travnla 
the  road  ten  times  as  much.  So  with  poor  houses;  so  with  courts; 
80  with  prisons;  for  the  wealthy,  honest  man,  with  no  children,  might 
say,  I  don't  intend  to  commit  crime;  I  want  no  poor  house;  I  hare 
no  trials  in  the  courts;  let  those  pay  for  them  that  are  poor;  let  them 
support  them  that  may  use  them.  This  is  the  doctrine,  if  carried 
out.  And  I  believe  the  support  of  all  that  I  have  named  should  be 
baaed  upon  property,  because  it  is  a  general  benefit  to  the  whole  com* 
mumty. 

Mr.  N.  PiXROB  denied  the  charge  that  he  was  opposed  to  primaiy 
schools.  He  did  not  want  any  untried  system,  but  that  the  Legista- 
tare,  might  have  power  to  improve  or  alter.    He  did  not  Uiink  that 
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people  should  be  charged  with  illiberality  or  hostility  to  a  system  be- 
eaase  they  did  not  choose  to  go  through  his  machine. 

Mr.  Rbdfibld  moved  to  strike  oat  the  words  *<  all  the  childrea 

between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one  years/'  and  msertihe  word 

"persons;^  but  the  amendijaent  was  lost. 

Mr.  SiairNKR — I  deem  it  by  far  the  most  important  topic  that  haa 
oecupied  the  attention  of  this  body  since  its  commencement,  or  that 
will  before  its  close-.  All  the  wisdom  of  this  Convention  is  needed 
to  settle  this  matter  rightly;  and  if  not  settled  rightly,  the  evils  may 
be  inoakolable.  We  are  well  agreed  on  general  principles.  We  all 
seem  to  entertain  this  noble  sentiment,  that  the  children  of  the  State 
are  in  a  certain  sense  the  propertv  of  the  State;  that  they  should,  in 
sooae  degFee  at  least,  be  educated  by  the  State.  But  how  shall  thia 
be  done?  Various  plans  are  suggested;  but  none  of  them  are  unob- 
jeetionable;  none  seem  to  meet  the  view^  of  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  Convention.  That  offered  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
edacation  is,  in  my  opinion,  preferable  to  the  rest,  and  for  this  1  shall 
vote^  if  nothing  better  is  presented.  I  hope,  however,  that  some- 
thiag  less  objecdonable  will  be  offered.  I  have  not  risen  to  express 
my  own  views,  but  to  draw  out  the  views  of  others,  in  whose  opin- 
ions  on  this  subject  I  should  have  much  more  confidence  than  in  my 
•wn,  and  who  have  hitherto  kept  silent  in  this  discussion. 

The  questioD  reeurring  upon  Mr.  Walker's  substitute, 

Mr.  CmABv  said,  we  have  been  some  time  discussing  this  subject, 
and  as  yet  have  come  to  no  conclusion.  There  is  such  diversity  of 
opinion  that  it  seems  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  result  that  will  meet 
toe  views  and  feelings  of  all.  A  portion  fure  unwilling  to  believe 
chat  there  can  be  any  patriotism  in  our  future  Legislatures.  They 
am  disposed  to  tie  everything  down,  supposing  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
State  to  be  concentrated  here.  Not  fully  believing  this  proposition,  I 
am  willing  thatihe  details  of  this  subject  should  1^  left  to  tne  Legis* 
latura  We  can  mark  out  the  outlines,  an^  leave  the  rest  to  legisla- 
tion; for  we  cannot  satisfactorily  fill  up  die  details  of  the  system. 

We  have  before  us  the  proposition  of  the  committee,  and  from  their 
respectability,  their  number,  and  the  zeal  with  which  they  sustain 
thsoe  propoeitions,  those  of  us  who  differ  with  them  can  scarcely  ex- 
pect to  obtain  a  majority  of  the  Convention  in  oppositioa  to  what 
they  have  laid  before  us  as  the  unanimous  result  of  their  delibera- 
tions«  Tet  I  do  not  believe  that  they  have  given  to  the  subject  all 
the  attention  which  it  demands,  or  looked  at  all  the  consequences 
which  will  follow  the  adoption  of  theu*  report. 

The  langnase  is:  '*Any  deficiency  that  may  exist  after  the  distri- 
bution of  the  meome  of  the  primary  school  fund,  shall  be  raised  by 
a  tax  upon  the  whole  property  of  the  State."  The  tax  shall  be  gen- 
eial  throughout  the  otate;  the  same  in  Oakland  as  in  Barir;  the 
same  in  Berrien  as  in  Wayne.  Now,  sir,  what  will  be  the  effect  of 
this  general  legislation,  without  reference  to  the  future  action  of  the 
Legialatare?  Having  apportioned  the  pubUo  money,  amounting  at 
present  to  thirty-three  cents  on  the  scnolar,  you  have  a  deficiency 
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in  8,060  districts  to  be  reported  somewhere,  that  the  same  for  a  tbret 
months  tuition,  may  be  made  up  by  general  taxation.  The  defi- 
ciency mast  be  raised  by  genera]  taxmion  in  the  State.  Such  • 
provision  will  lead  to  one  universal  seramble,  to  see  who  shall  gel 
thp  largest  share  of  the  money.  Thi»  scramble  can  only  beprevenlr 
ed  by  allowing  the  Legislature  to  fix  the  maximum  and  tne  miai* 
mum  of  the  wnges  of  the  teachers.  If  the  Legislature  must  do  this 
much,  why  not  leave  all  the  details  to  thecn?  Why  not  say  the  Leg- 
islature shall  provide  a  system  of  free  schools,  leaving  to  them  the 
plan  of  taxation,  and  the  mode  of  applying  it? 

The  committee  proposed  a  mongrel  system;  for  that  was  not  a  free 
school  where  there  was  any  charge  for  tuitton-^not  a  free  school 
where  the  poor  man  might  have  his  child  frosen  to  death  for  the  waal 
of  wood,  or  the  teacher  starved  for  the  want  of  board.  In  a  fireo 
school,  fuel,  board;  and  implements  for  school  house,  must  be  pro^ 
ded;  and  these  in  some  instances  amount  to  hiUf  the  expenses,  6»> 
pecially  in  schools  kept  by  females.  New  York  has  a  foar  month'e 
free  school,  and  they  covered  the  entire  expenses,  fuel,  board,  school 
books,  and  insurance  for  school  house.  What  was  the  expense  of 
that  system?  Fifty  cents  per  scholar  was  received  from  the  fend; 
then  fifty  cents  tax  per  scholar  from  the  county,  and  fifty  cents  more 
from  the  town.  But  this  was  not  sufficient.  A  further  tax  was  au* 
thorised  to  be  levied  upon  the  school  district,  and  it  was  this  last  tai 
which  seems  to  have  ruined  the  system. 

We  propose  to  levy  a  State  tax  to  make  tuition  for  three  months 
free.  We  propose  to  make  it  imperative;  but  if  it  be  too  expensive, 
or  if  it  does  not  meet  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  people,  you  mav 
insert  it  in  the  constitution,  you  may  make  it  imperative,  but  it  will 
be  in  vain.  The  people  will  overthrow  the  system  if  they  do  not  like 
it,  and  there  will  be  no  remedy;  it  will  be  made  a  nullity,  or  the 
clause  will  be  repealed.  Whi^  we  are  attempting  was  tried  by  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  and  the  system  had  to  be  changed.  The  State 
now  gives  annually  9460,000  in  aid  of  a  free  school  system,  and 
leaves  the  rest  of  the  money  to  be  raised  by  the  locality.  Delaware 
made  a  similar  attempt;  and  she  had  to  change  her  plan.  N.  YoA 
is  about  abandoning  tne  system  she  first  adopted,  for  one  more  suited 
to  her  circumstances.  Yet  we  propose  to  uproot  our  present  syMem 
and  propose  another  that  we  know  nothing  about.  We  have  a  sys^ 
tem  that  all  admit  to  be  a  good  system,  although  the  gentleman  from 
Macomb  (Mr.  Walker)  made  a  side  attack  upon  it.  I  do  not  say 
that  it  cannot  be  improved,  but  it  works  well.  If  the  new  system  is 
adopted  it  may  suit  the  people;  and  if  it  dots  not,  you  will  not  be 
able  easily  to  change  it  if  you  ^x  the  details  in  the  constitution. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  amount  of  a  mill  or  two  mill  tax  be  distri- 
buted to  each  school  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  scholars,  or 
to  their  attendance,  and  then  let  the  towns  or  school  districts  raise 
such  amounts  as  they  may  deem  proper.  They  will  then  have  an 
inducement  to  use  economy;  they  will  then  have  no  temptation  to 
squander  the  money  which,  under  the  other  system,  they  could.  If 
we  are  to  have  a  free  school  system,  we  had  better  give  such  a  diree* 
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tion  ia  the  constitatioDt  and  let  the  Legislature  manage  the  rest. 
We  shall  then  have  a  system  which  can  be  adapted  to  oitr  circum- 
stanees. 

The  question  then  recurring  upon  Mr.  Walker's  substitute,  the 
eommittee  refused  to  so  amend. 

lir.  MoBRisoN  offered  the  following  as  a  substitute  to  section  3: 

''The  Legislature  shall  provide  bj  law  that  in  the  year  1855,  and 
every  year  thereafter,  a  general  tax  shall  be  levied  in  Ae  State  for 
Ibe  support  of  primary  schools,  not  exceeding  five  mills  upon  each 
dollar  upon  the  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  in  th^tate.  Such 
tex  to  be  levied  and  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  generri 
State  tax  for  State  purpose^  and  appropriated  for  the  support  of  pri- 
mary schools  throughout  the  State  m  tne  same  manner  as  the  prima- 
ry sc]iool  interest  fmid;  and  shall  provide  that  during  the  time  re- 
mured  to  expend  the  amount  thus  apportioned  among  the  several 
districts^  a  scnool  shall  be  kept  in  eacn  district,  without  any  charge 
tar  tuition  to  all  scholara^residing  in  such  district  b€;(ween  the  ages 
of  four  and  twenty-one  years;  and  the  instruction  in  such  schoola 
shall  be  conducted  in  the  English  languajo^e." 

Kr.  M.  said — The  latter  clause  provides  for  all  the  difficulties  in 
raising  the  funds  and  making  it  a  free  school — ^provides  that  the  mo- 
ney so  raised  shall  be  expended,  and  during  the  time  it  is  expended 
the  school  shall  be  free — that  during  that  time  no  rate  bill  shall  be 
charged.  This  will  not  prevent  the  inhabitants  from  employing  the 
teac£sr  a  longer  time,  if  they  choose;  and  it  will  present  no  temp- 
tation to  squander  the  money.  I  would  move  to  strike  out  "  charge 
Ibr  tuition."     The  motion  was  lost 

On  motion  of  Mr.  H.  Baetow,  ''five  mills"  were  stricken  out,  and 
«*twomiDs"  inserted. 

Mr.  liooas  moved  to  strike  out  ••  1865''  and  insert  "  1852;"  but 
the  committee  refused  to  strike  out. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  W.  Adams,  "exceeding"  was  stricken  out^  and 
•'not  less"  inserted. 

Mr.  Morrison's  sabstiiate  was  then  disagreed  to. 

Mr.  N.  PiSEcs  offered  the  following  as  a  substitute  for  section 
three: 

'•The  Legislature  shall  establish  by  law  a  system  of  primaiy 
sebools,  by  which  such  schools  shall  be  kept  in  each  and  every  school 
district  for  at  least  three  months  in  each  year,  free  to  all  ohildreiL 
between  the  ages  ef  four  and  eighteen  years,  and  shall  provide  far 
fhe  levying  of  a  tax  not  exceeding  two  mills  upon  tiie  dollar  upon 
all  the  taxable  proper^  in  the  State,  for  the  support  of  said  schools; 
and  the  EngHsn  Inignage  shall  be  taught  in  such  schools." 

Mr.  Churoh  moved  to  amend  the  substitute  by  strikmg  out  the 
words  "and  the  English  language  shall  be  taught  in  such  schoob/' 
and  insertinfl^  the  words  '*and  all  instruction  in  the  said  sehoob 
shall  be  conduoted  in  the  English  language;"  which  was  agreed  ta 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bobietsoh,  the  words  "and  without  charge 
for  tuition,"  were  inserted  after  "free." 

Mr.  K.  Pierce's  substitute^  as  amended,  was  then  adopted. 
31 
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Tarious  propositions  were  offered  in  relation  to  sections  four,  fire. 
Biz  and  seven,  and  the  following  was  offered  by  Mr.  Crart,  to  stead 
as  section  9: 

^'Institutions  for  the  benefit  of  those  inhabitants  who  are  deaf, 
dunab,  blind  or  insane,  shall  always  be  fostered  and  supported,  and 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  shall  be 
hereafter  granted  or  appropriated  for  the  support  of  such  institutions, 
shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  according  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  such  grant  or  appropriation." 

Mr.  Souls  offered  the  following  as  a  part  of  section  0: 

**And  the  twenty-two  sections  of  salt  spring  lands  now  unappro- 
ted,  or  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  same,  where  such 
lands  have  been  already  sold;  and  any  land  which  may  hereafter  be 
granted  or  appropnated  for  such  purpose,  shall  be  set  apart  for  the 
support  and  maintainance  of  such  school  and  farm.  And  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  all  such  lands  that  hare  been  or  that  may  be  herealler 
sold,  shall  be  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of  which,  together  with 
the  rents  and  profits  of  such  lands,  shall  be  appropriated,  f(Hr  the  sup- 
port of  such  school  and  form." 

Mr.  Crast  offered  the  following  to  stand  as  section  11: 

'^Until  the  existing  State  debt  is  paid,  all  specific  State  taxes  are 
set  apart  and  appropriated  to  the  payment  annually  of  the  interest 
that  may  become  due  from  the  State  to  the  school  and  other  educa- 
tional funds,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neoessaiy  for  such  por- 
r)8,  and  from  and  after  the  payment  of  said  debt,  such  taxes  shall 
inviolably  appropriated  annually  for  the  support  of  primary 
schools." 

Mr.  Crary  was  aware  that  there  would  be  some  objection  to  the 
application  of  this  money  to  the  cause  of  education.  I  pn^M>se  to 
have  the  interest  of  the  primary  school  fund  paid  from  year  to  y«ar, 
and  secured  by  sources  about  which  ihisre  can  be  bo  qaesUon.  I 
want  it  so  that  the  Executive  department  cannot  expend  it;  that  the 
Legislature  cannot  expend  it;  that  it  shall  be  understood  and  known 
^kat  it  belongs  to  the  cause  of  education;  that  it  cannot  be  used  for 
any  other  purpose.  If  left  in  the  treasury,  the  first  difficulty  in  le- 
gislation would  probably  be  to  authorize  the  use  of  the  money.  From 
time  to  time  there  ma^  be  a  Legislature  that  will  do  injury  to  the 
fcnd.  The  general  legislation  may  be  right;  but  one  Legislature  may 
do  an  injury  that  we  cannot  recover  from  for  a  series  of  years.  I  pro- 
pose to  guard  against  the  evils  which  one  Legislature  may  do. 

Mr.  W&irPLK — The  proposition  of  the  sentieman  from  Calhoun 
is  an  importont  one.  I  understand  that  Uie  specific  taxes  are  de- 
lired  from  railroads,  plank  roads,  banks,  and  any  other  moneyed 
eorporation.  I  venture  to  predict  that  in  a  few  years  the  fund  from 
ibis  source  will  be  very  large;  perhaps  in  ten  years  it  will  amount  to 
$100,000. 

The  gentleman  from  Calhoun  says  that  the  Stete  is  largely  in- 
debted to  the  educational  fund,  and  that  he  wants  some  better  seca- 
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rity  ihan  the  faith  of  the  State.  I  want  jio  better  security  than  the 
fiuth  of  the  State,  and  I  think  that  being  pledged,  it  is  sufBciently 
ample  for  any  security.  But  it  must  be  recollected  that  in  addition 
to  being  indebted  to  that  fund,  the  State  is  indebted  to  private  indi- 
Tiduals  to  the  amount  of  one  and  a  half  or  two  milhons.  While  we 
are  taking  care  of  ourselves,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  our  foreign 
creditors.  I  should  have  no  objection  to  place  it  upon  this  fund  if 
our  State  debt  was  liquidated;  but  while  that  remains,  I  am  unwill- 
ing so  to  do,  as  we  shall  by  so  doing  add  to  the  burdens  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State.  I  think,  moreover,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Con- 
Yention  to  make  some  provision  for  the  payment  of  this  debt.  I  think 
it  should  not  be  left  to  the  fluctuations  of  public  opinion,  or  of  legis- 
lation. 

We  are  a  young  community — we  are  not  poor — we  are  in  compar- 
atively comfortable  circumstances;  but  we  are  a  rapidly  growing 
community,  and  we  ought  on  that  account  not  to  place  upon  our  own 
ahoulders  too  great  a  burden,  but  to  leave  a  portion  to  those  who 
come  after.  I  believe  that  the  people  of  this  State  will  not  negleot 
to  pay  the  interest  of  the  primary  school  fund.  But  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  the  principal  of  the  State  debt,  as  well  as  the  interest, 
will  in  a  short  time  have  to  be  arranged.  If  we  take  our  available 
means  and  divert  them  to  other  purposes,  we  may  be  the  means  of 
placing  a  burden  upon  this  people,  greater  than  they  will  be  able  to 
Dear.  We  had  better  leave  a  portion  to  those  who  come  after  us; 
they  will  be  more  able  to  sustain  it  than  we  are. 

After  some  debate,  Mr.  Crary  withdrew  his  proposition. 

Thus  far  the  debates  upon  the  subject  were  in  committee  of  the 
whole.  The  Convention  took  up  the  article  on  the  fifth  day  of  Au- 
gust, being  the  forty-eighth  day  of  the  session.  The  action  in  Con- 
Ten^R  appears  in  the  following  extract  from  its  journal: 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Walker,  the  article  entitled  "Education"  was 
taken  up. 

The  question  being  upon  concurring  in  the  amendments  made  ia 
•ommittee  of  the  whole,  section  1,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Section  3,  as  amended,  was  then  read. 

The  question  being  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment, 

Mr.  Qrbsn  moved  to  amend  the  original  section  by  striking  out  all 
to  and  inclusive  of  the  word  "respectively,"  in  the  sixth  line,  and 
substituting  as  follows: 

''Each  of  the  cities  and  townships  of  this  State  shall,  in  the  year 
— ,  and  in  each  and  every  year  thereafter,  raise  by  tax  upon  the 
real  and  personal  estate  in  such  cities  and  townships  respectively,  a 
sum  equal  to  — ,  for  each  and  every  person  residing  in  said  cities 
and  townships,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  as  shall 
appear  by  the  returns  of  the  school  districts  therein;  which  sum, 
together  with  the  money  apportioned  to  each  of  such  cities  and  town- 
ships from  the  interest  of  the  primary  school  fund,  shall  be  appor- 
^oned  pro  rata  among  the  several  school  districts  therein,  according  to 
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the  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  ream, 
residing  in  each,  as  shall  appear  by  the  last  annual  reports  of  such 
districts,  to  be  used  by  them  in  payment  of  teachers'  wages  therein. 
The  amount  so  to  be  raised  may  l>e  increased  or  diminished  by  the 
Legislature  as  they  may  deem  right  and  proper;  but  such  increase 

or  diminution  shall  not  exceed cents  per  scholar,  as  abov# 

named,  at  any  one  session  of  the  Legislature." 

Mr.  Green  said  he  did  not  desire  to  prolong  the  discussion  upon 
this  question.  The  uniform  opposition  which  all  the  propositiooa 
offered  on  this  subject  had  received,  prevented  his  supposing  that 
any  proposition  of  his  would  obtain  the  unanimous  support  of  the 
Convention.  He  thought,  however,  that  his  proposition  presented 
advantages  over  any  which  had  been  as  yet  presented.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  this  would  be  better  than  any  other,  on  account  of  the 
inequalities  of  some  of  the  counties.  It  appeared  to  him  to  be  un- 
just, where  the  authorities  of  a  town  had  a  right  to  make  those  dis- 
tricts as  small  as  they  pleased,  and  to  give  such  salaries  as  they  saw 
fit,  to  require  another  district  to  raise  a  sum,  without  reference  to  the 
size  of  the  district.  It  would  be  better,  he  thought,  to  levy  the  sum 
upon  the  scholars.  They  would  know  when  they  employed  teach- 
ers how  many  they  would  have  to  teach,  and  calculate  their  expenses 
accordingly.  There  would  be  then  all  the  inducement  possible  for 
them  to  make  their  money  go  as  far  as  they  could.  Small  distriists 
would  be  induced  to  alter  their  boundaries,  so  as  to  embrace  more 
territory.  He  had  objections  to  the  article  as  amended;  in  fact  cer- 
tam  persons  would  be  excluded  from  the  schools — those  who  were 
under  four  and  over  eighteen  years  of  ase.  Such  a  provision  would 
be  very  unwise.  It  sometimes  happen^  that  persons  over  eighteen 
desured  to  attend  school.  As  to  those  under  four,  it  was  often  very 
desirable  to  send  them  to  school. 

Mr.  N.  PiERGS  observed  that  it  seemed  to  him  there  was  soma 
difficulty  about  the  proposition,  [Mr.  6reen*s.]  The  gentleman  pre- 
ferred collecting  the  tax  in  towns.  He  altogether  preferred  collect* 
ing  the  tax  in  the  whole  State;  for,  some  towns  would  not  have  the 
same  proportion  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  scholars  to  be  educated, 
as  others;  the  tax  then  would  be  unequal  throughout  the  State.  The 
article  as  amended  would  suit  him  very  well,  if  the  words  "  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years^'  were  struck  out,  and  the  words 
**that  all  children  or  persons  attending  schools,"  were  inserted, 
lliis,  he  would  much  prefer  to  the  proposition  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man; but  if  the  Convention  bhould  otherwise  decide,  he  was  con- 
tent. 

Mr.  Hansoom  hoped  the  amendment  reported  Irom  the  committee 
of  the  whole  would  not  be  agreed  to.  He  was  willinff  to  lay  down 
by  constitutional  provision,  some  broad  principle,  so  tnat  the  Legis- 
lature would  have  only  to  go  on  and  establish  this  system  at  a  sub- 
sequent period.  It  would  be  better,  in  his  judgment,  to  leave  the 
whole  matter  with  the  Legislature.  They  could  try  one  mode  of 
taxation  or  another.  He  was  wilHn^  that  the  subject  should  be  left 
for  them  to  act  upcm  as  m  theur  wisdbm  the j  saw  prqier. 
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Mr.  Grssk  bad  intended  to  have  said,  when  up,  that  he  was  vfl- 
ling  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  Legislature;  that  would  be  his  choice, 
and  was,  in  bis  opinion,  the  best  course  to  be  pursued. 

Mr.  Green's  amendment  was  not  adopted 

Mr.  LxACH  moved  to  amend  the  substitute  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, by  strikmg  out  of  lines  three  and  four,  the  words  **  not  ex- 
eeeding  two  mills  upon  the  dollar;"  which  was  disagreed  to. 

Mr.  Gals  ofifeiea  the  following  as  a  substitute  for  the  one  reported 
by  the  conmiittee: 

"The  Legislature  shall  establish  and  provide  fqr.  a  system  of  pri- 
mary schools  within  five  jears  from  the  adoption  of  this  constitu* 
tbn,  in  which  the  instruction  shall  be  conducted  in  the  English  Ian- 
mage;  and  as  nearly  free  to  all  scholars  residii^  in  the  several 
districts  as  may  be  deemed  practicable." 

Mr.  Leach  moved  to  amend  by  striking  out  "  five,"  and  inserting 
••two;"  which  was  lost 

Mr.  Galb — As  the  matter  now  stands,  it  is  carried  out  too  much 
in  detail,  yet  it  does  not  carry  out  what  it  bears  upon  the  face  of  it. 
It  declares  that  these  schools  shall  be  free  schools;  let  any  man  carry 
it  out  in  figures,  and  he  will  find  it  is  no  such  case.  He  may  calculate 
upon  the  taxable  property  of  the  State,  and  upon  his  two  mills  on 
the  dollar,  and  yet  he  cannot  carry  out  his  free  schools.  It  ou^t  to 
be  a  little  practicable;  but  it  is  entirely  impracticable  now.  Take» 
for  instance,  a  school  of  fifteen  pupils — there  are  man^  that  have 
but  that  number,  and  some  as  low  as  eifi^ht  or  ten — it  is  necessaiy 
they  should  be  formed  into  a  district,  or  else  they  cannot  get  an  ea- 
ocation;  the  settlements  are  so  sparse  that  they  cannot  have  a  mat 
number  of  scholars  attending,  on  account  of  the  distance  they  nave 
to  go  to  school;  and  they  would  have  but  #12  75  to  sustain  their 
school  for  three  months!  The  whole  thing  appears  to  me  to  be  en- 
tirely impracticable.  I  think  it  would  be  entirely  the  better  course 
to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Legblature.  Again,  it  k 
highly  impolitic  that  we  should  inflict  the  system  of  free  schools  on 
the  State  without  having  mvestigated  the  wnole  idktter,  and  knowing 
what  it  would  be  in  its  practical  details. 

Mr.  Walker  observed  that  these  schools  were  not  to  be  supported, 
accordinfi^  to  the  provision  of  tiie  section,  merely  by  a  tax  of  two  mills. 
The  mode  of  taxation  was  optional,  dther  by  the  two  mills,  or  by  a 
town  tax,  or  by  both. 

The  amendment  presented  by  the  gentleman  from  Genesee,  [Mr. 
Gale,]  was  not  adopted. 

Mr.  Hansoom  offered  the  following  substitute  for  the  one  proposed 
by  the  committee: 

'*The  Legislature  shall,  within  five  years  from  the  adoption  of  this 
constitution,  provide  for  and  estabhsn  a  system  of  primary  school^ 
by  which  sucn  schools  shall  be  kept  free  and  without  charge  for  tui- 
tion, for  at  least  three  months  in  the  year,  in  each  school  district 
within  the  State." 

Mr.  WoomrAir  moved  to  strike  out  *<  three  months,"  and  insert 
««four  months;"  also  strike  out  '*five  years,"  and  insert  <*threa 
years." 
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A  diYisioQ  was  had,  and  the  first  branch  of  the  amendment  was 
lost. 

The  second  proposition  was  also  disagreed  to. 

The  substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Hanscom  was  negatived. 

Mr.  Baoq  offered  the  following  as  a  substitute,  which  was  re- 
jected. 

**The  Legislature  shall  establish  a  uniform  system  of  primair 
schools  throughout  the  State,  by  levying  a  State  tax  upon  the  taxable 
property  of  the  State." 

The  substitute  reported  by  the  committee  of  the  whole  for  section 
three,  was  then  concurred  in. 

•   Mr.  SoyLK  proposed  the  following  as  a  new  secUon,  to  stand  be- 
tween sections  three  and  four: 

Any  school  district  neglecting  to  keep  up  and  support  a  school 
for  three  months  in  each  year,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  proportion  of 
the  income  of  the  primary  school  fund,  and  all  funds  arising  from 
tax  for  the  support  of  schools. 

And  the  same  was  adopted. 

AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL IN  CONVEXTIO!^. 

Mr.  Williams  offered  the  following  amendment: 

The  said  school  and  farm  shall  be  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Regents  of  the  University,  who  may  locate  the  same  on  any  of 
the  University  land  which  they  may  appropriate  for  that  purpose, 
.  not  exceeding  640  acres,  or  on  any  land  donated  for  the  purpose; 
and  it  shall  be  a  branch  of  the  University  for  instruction  in  agricul- 
ture and  the  natural  sciences  connected  therewith. 

And  said — It  may  not  be  obvious  why  I  have  offered  the  amend- 
ment. I  will  briefly,  therefore,  explain.  Placing  the  institution  in 
question  under  the  Board  of  Regents,  obviates  the  necessity  of  crea- 
ting a  new  bonrd.  My  principal  reason  is,  however,  to  connect  the 
school  with  the  University  as  a  branch,  in  order  that  the  achool, 
which  may  be  illy  supplied  with  professors,  may  avail  itself  of  those 
provided  and  paid  for  by  the  University.  The  professors  of  the 
natural  sciences  and  the  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology  can 
deliver  full  courses  of  lectures  to  the  proposed  school,  with  very  lit- 
tle additional  cost.  It  is  to  gain  this  great  advantage  that  I  want  tbe 
disposition  of  the  whole  subject  as  contemplated  by  the  amendment. 
It  will  be  a  responsible  trust.  The  funds  may  be  large,  the  experi- 
ment is  new,  and  I  know  of  no  more  fit  repository  of  the  trust  than 
the  Regents,  highly  fitted  as  I  believe  they  must  necessarily  be. 

Mr.  McClelland  was  somewhat  in  favor  of  the  experiment  of  a 
model  farm.  But  he  would  submit  it  to  the  Convention  to  say  if  it 
were  proper  to  bind  up  those  lands  so  that  if  this  experiment  failed,, 
or  the  people  became  entirely  dissatisfied  with  it,  they  were  to  be 
bound  hand  and  foot  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  these  lands.  He 
did  not  like  the  idea  of  so  fixing  these  twenty-two  sections  of  aalt 
spring  lands,  as  to  take  them  out'of  the  hands  of  the  people  entire! j. 
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aad  place  them  beyond  the  action  of  the  Legislatare  in  any  contin- 
gency.    He  would  therefore  vote  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Walker  observed  that,  instead  of  twenty-two  sections,  there ' 
were  but  about  2000  acres  of  unappropriated  salt  lands. 

Mr.  Williams  went  to  the  land  office  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
facts  relative  to  these  salt  lands,  and  there  learned  that  the  whole 
number  of  acres  granted  us  by  the  general  government,  was  seventy- 
two  sections;  but  we  never  received  but  45,345  acres,  being  735 
acres  less  than  72  whole  sections.  Of  these  lands,  fifty  sections  have 
been  appropriated  to  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind '  asylum,  the  insane 
asylum,  and  the  normal  school — equal  to  32,000  acres;  thus  leav- 
ing, in  fact,  applicable  to  this  subject,  (acres,) 13,345 

Of  this  quantity  has  been  sold,  (acres,) 3,721 

The  general  government  has  disposed  of,  which 

must  be  re-granted  by  government, 7,680 

Leaving  unsold  in  office, 1,944 — 13,345 

The  quantity  sold  by  the  State  has  brought  the  sum  of  $16,273  25 
One  quarter  having  been  paid  in  hand.     The  balance, 
(9,024  acres,)  should  yield  $4  per  acre,  if  sold  at  the 
minimum  vahiation, 38,496  00 

Total, 4 954.769  26 


The  gross  fund,  therefore,  if  all  the  lands  were  sold,  would  amount 
to  $54,769  25 — a  sum  fully  adequate  to  establish  on  a  stable  and 
respectable  basis,  the  institution  contemplated. 

Mr.  Grouse  was  opposed  to  the  whole  proposition,  and  would  at 
the  proper  time  move  to  strike  out  He  was  entirely  opposed  to 
submitting  the  management  of ^ this  proposed  institution  to  the  Be- 
gents  of  the  University. 

The  question  was  then  taken  upon  Mr.  Williams'  amendment,  and 
was  lost. 

Mr.  Warden  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  made  in  committee 
by  striking  out  the  words  "and  farm,"  wherever  they  occurred. 

Mr.  N.  Pierce — The  subject  is  one  familiar  to  all  here,  although 
not  farmers.  I  am  not  tenacious  whether  the  amendment  made  by 
the  committee  should  prevail  or  not,  or  whether  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment  should  prevail.  I  think  the  model  farm  is  only  • 
small  part  of  the  matter.  I  suppose  Ihe  education  is  the  principal 
thing  on  which  reliance  will  be  placed.  Whether  it  is  rational  to 
apply  some  of  the  lands  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State, 
to  tms  purpose,  is  a  matter  for  the  consideration  of  this  ConventioB^ 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  agricultural  population  have  as  much  right  to^ 
have  a  share  in  the  education  of  the  State  as  any  other  branch  of  the 
people;  and  I  think  it  fair  to  apply  the  public  funds  to  some  extent 
.  to  toat  purpose.  But  it  will  be  an  experimental  matter.  *  •  • 
I  am  not  disposed,  then,  to  take  the  revenues  of  the  State  and  apply 
them  unreasonably  to  any  experimental  matter  whatever.  It  the 
Convention  do  not  think  it  consistent  with  the  present  policy  of  the 
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State,  they  thoold  not  take  these  lands  for  this  purpose;  we  ought 
rather  to  apply  them  to  the  reduction  of  our  debt,  or  to  other  meaos 
of  education. 

Mr.  GoRNSLL  did  not  know  if  this  were  the  tune  at  which  to  start 
an  agricultural  school.  He  was  of  opinicm  for  many  years  that  at 
least  one  quarter  of  the  time  was  thrown  away  by  reason  of  our  stu- 
dents not  being  obliged  to  work  at  their  studies;  if  they  did,  they 
would  leave  our  colleges  with  stronger  constitutions  and  sounder  un- 
derstanding. Six  hours  were  as  many  as  any  man  should  study  in 
a  day.  Was  it  not  as  well  that  our  students  should  labor  for  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  time,  as  to  be  moping  and  lounging  about  the  streets? 
What  was  the  consequence  of  the  present  system?  Men  went 
through  their  different  classes,  and  when  they  came  out  they  were 
broken  down  in  mind  and  body;  and  of  the  principles  of  the  business 
^ey  embraced,  they  knew  nothing  almost.  If  they  were  taught  to 
labor,  they  would  turn  out  somethmg  else.  Every  man  should  have 
more  or  less  a  practical  education.  The  farmer  had  no  need  to  know 
the  dead  languages;  but  he  might  the  modem  and  the  natural  scien- 
ces. He  should  be  taught  every  thing  appertaining  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  farm.  The  gentleman  last  up  did  not  attach  any  impor- 
tsnce  to  the  model  farm — ^he  (Mr.  C.)  did,  for  this  reason:  that  when 
a  man  studied  anything  in  the  laboratory,  he  would  go  out  a  practi- 
cal man,  and  apply  the  principle  which  he  had  previously  studied, 
A  man  would  thus  become  imbued  with  a  spirit  for  the  application 
of  the  sciences  to  agriculture,  so  that  in  after  life,  when  he  went 
upon  a  farm,  he  would  understand  thoroughlv  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  farming.  A  great  deal  might  be  said  on  this  subject;  bat 
he  would  simply  say  that  he  considered  the  model  farm  of  impor- 
tance, and  if  any  portion  of  the  proposition  was  retained  that  should 
be. 

•  Mr.  Bbitaik  thought  that  the  best  school  in  which  men  learned 
forming,  was  a  practical  one.  The  agricultural  school  the  best 
adapted  for  making  farmers,  was  the  farm  under  the  direction  of  the 
owner,  whose  interest  it  was  to  apply  every  facility  for  the  better  cul- 
tivation of  his  property.  He  would  venture  the  opinion  that  if  we 
£kve  (50,000  to  the  Kegents  of  the  University,  or  three  odier  men, 
at  farm  would  never  be  carried  on  as  well  as  if  it  had  received  no 
govenmient  sustenance. 

If  the  University  was  so  fixed  as  to  have  the  mechanical  labor 
system  connected  with  it,  he  would  readily  approve  of  j[it.  But  that 
was  out  of  the  question.  If  it  should  happen  that  the  farm  were  lo- 
cated at  some  place  far  away  from  the  University,  the  pupils  would 
lose  the  advantages  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman  from  Jackson,  [Mr. 
ComelL]  He  could  not  see  how  we  were  to  Attack  a  niodel  farm  to 
the  University.  Let  farmers  be  taught  geology,  chemistry,  <fec.,  <kc., 
and  then  go  home  and  apply  that  knowledge.  But  he  should  like 
to  know  what  farmer  would  think  of  sendmg  his  son  abroad  to  be 
taught  how  to  plow,  reap,  or  sow,  or  to  do  anything  connected  with 
a  &rm  in  that  wav?  He  would  venture  to  say  that  any  practical 
farmer  could  teach  these,  or  any  professors,  in  everything  relating  to 
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a  fttrm.    As  to  the  benefits  resulting  from  this  proposition,  he  was 
entirely  in  the  dark. 

Mr.  WiujAHs— I  am  somewhat  surprised  at  the  remarks  madOf 
espeeiallj  bj  the  i^enUeman  from  Linngston,  [Mr.  Grausokj  Now, 
die  desiffn  is  exactly  contrary.  It  is  to  take  Uiose  who  are  certain 
to  be  skUled  in  mannal  labor,  end  teach  them  the  general  laws  by 
whieh  erery  thin^  grows  and  thrives;  to  illostrate  to  them,  by  prac- 
tice, the  newest  discoveries  in  agricultttre;  to  open  their  minds  to  the 
reception  of  every  nsefnl  truih,  come  from  whence  it  may;  and  more 
than  all,  relieve  the  yoong  from  the  thraldom  of  any  traditionary 
errors  which  may  have  dang  to  their  fathers  from  generation  to  gen* 
oration.  Teach  rich  men's  sons  to  work!  To  work  with  the  tioe 
and  ^e  plow!  Bvery  boy  m  the  country  understands  that.  But  the 
object  of  such  a  school  is  to  teach  a  man  how  to  promote  and  pro- 
tect all  his  interests.  I  hardlv  know  how  to  illustrate  the  subject. 
But,  suppose  die  farmers  of  this  State  had,  by  a  thorough  educa* 
tion  of  the  young  wheat  growers,  increased  the  value  of  we  wheal 
one  cent  per  bushel.  If  we  raise  7,000,000  bushels,  it  would  make 
$70,000.  If  it  could  be  increased  in  quantity  ten  per  cent,  it  would 
make  a  difference  in  the  production  of  the  State  for  a  single  yeary 
of  $600,000.  Bring  sharpened  intellects  to  every  daily  pprsuit  of 
die  farmer,  and  produce,  by  the  use  of  study,  experiment  and  sci* 
ence,  a  correspondinc;  increase  of  the  productions  of  the  State,  and 
the  cost  of  a  hundred  schools  would  soon  be  saved. 

There  are  many  branches  of  study  that  a  farmer's  boy  ou^ht  to 
know,  and  which  he  does  not  learn  in  ordinary  schools,  whish  are 
rather  calculated  to  fit  a  man  for  the  counting  room  or  college.  I 
recollect  a  short  tfane  since,  that  I  saw  a  man — a  respectable  and 
intelligent  man — upon  the  point  of  losing  quite  a  large  a  sum  in  a 
court,  because  he  could  not  measure  wcod,  piled  in  the  shape  of  a 
section  of  a  cone,  for  a  coal  pit  A  man  will  find  every  day,  in  prac- 
tical life,  that  he  could  save  himself  from  expense  and  loss  of  time, 
if  he  had  a  knowledge  of  such  matters.  He  ought  to  be  familiar 
with  the  laws  by  which  mechanical  powers  are  applied.  He  ought 
to  understand  the  readiest  methods  by  which  measurements  of  aU 
kinds  are  made.  I  will  put  a  case  to  the  gentleman  from  Uvingston: 
Suppose  he  and  a  neighbor  had  a  large  bin  of  wheat  to  measure^ 
be&re  they  could  settle  or  divide.  An  untaught  man  might  measure 
it  all  over,  and  handle  all.  IBs  boy,  if  taught  rightly,  could,  in  less 
than  five  minutes,  calculate  from  the  cubic  contents,  the  number  of 
bushels,  and  save  the  whole  time  and  expense.  These  are  the  kinds 
of  knowledge  which  he  would  have  every  fanner  learn  while  young. 
But  the  great  advantage  of  these  schools  was  in  the  instruction  whicn 
might  be  obtained  m  agricultural  chemistry — a  knowledge  of  the 
elements  necessary  to  each  crop;  and  that  knowledge  of  physiology 
which  would  enable  a  man  to  propagate  with'succe^  the  finest  breed 
of  animaJs,  or  bring  to  the  most  perfect  development,  vegetable  life. 
But  the  five  minutes  had  expired,  and  he  would  not  encroach  on  the 
rule,  though  he  could  pile  up  abundant  proofe  to  show  the  advanta- 
ges of  such  asehooL 
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llr.  Crouss  remarked  that  he  was  aa  anxious  as  the  gentlemaa 
[Mr.  Williams]  for  farmers  to  have  their  sons  educated.  Be  be- 
hoved that  this  article  provided  for  their  education,  without  a  model 
farm.  He  certainly  Would  be  glad  for  his  son  to  be  able  to  calculate  * 
quantities.  But,  if  he  had  a  son  who  could  not  calculate  the  con- 
tents of  an  oat  or  corn  bin,  he  certainly  would  sit  up  with  him  at 
night  and  teach  him.  He  would  not  send  him  to  a  model  farm  or 
to  the  University  to  learn  iL  The  article  made  such  a  provision  that 
every  child  could  be  at  school  three  months  in  every  year,  for  four- 
teen years,  or  three  and  a  half  years  in  all.  He  would  venture  to 
say  that  nine-tenths  of  the  people  had  never  been  within  the  walls 
of  a  school  house  for  that  period.  The  article  also  provided  that  the 
course  of  education  should  be  pursued  under  competent  teachers; 
and  altogether  it  would  afford  sufficient  facilities,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, for  the  acquisition  of  a  good  education. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Pierce  concurred  very  fully  with  the  gentleman  from 
St.  Joseph,  [Mr.  Williams.]  To  give  a  proper  direction  to  kpowl- 
edge  in  this  department,  (agriculture,)  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  mankind;  for  in  fact  the  entire  subsistence  of  the  eartli  depended 
on  it  Knowledge,  and  varied  knowledge,  was  highly  needed  in 
fiarming.  In  Europe,  they  were  ahead  of  us,  in  this  respect.  The 
reason  was  this;  they  turned  their  young  men  to  farming,  and  sent 
them  to  farming  schools.  They  raise  in  Europe  as  much  as  from 
sixty  to  seventy  bushels  to  the  acre;  and  in  some  instances  we  suc- 
ceed in  doing  so  in  this  country. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Livingston,  [Mr.  Grouse,]  or  any  other 
gentleman,  hired  a  man  who  had  been  trained  in  one  of  ihese  schools, 
and  set  him  plowing  along  side  of  a  man  who  had  not  been  so  edu- 
cated, he  would  see  that  the  former  did  twice  the  work  of  the  latter. 
He  [Mr.  P.J  had  n  man  for  some  time,  who  had  been  two  years  in 
one  of  these  schools,  and  in  the  sowing  season  he  would  not  have  a 
furrow  that  was  not  of  equal  length  with  the  rest,  and  all  straight. 

Mr*  Robertson  (interposing)  inquired  in  what  country  in  Europe 
farmers  sent  their  sons  to  farming  schools. 

Mr.  J.  D.  PisRcs.  in  reply,  said  that  in  Germany  yeung  men  were 
sent  to  them,  and  in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain  such  schools,  had 
been  established,  supported  by  private  patronage.  He  saw  no  diffi- 
culty in  carrying  out  the  proposition,  and  would  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  Cornell  observed  it  was  well  understood  that  when  the  law 
vraA  passed  establishing  the  State  University,  there  was  provision 
made  for  branches  thereto,  and  one  of  them  was  to  be  an  agricnl- 
tural  branch;  the  branches  had  been  lopped  off,  and  this  proposition 
was  only  intended  to  carry  out  that  provision.  The  utility  of  the 
plan»  he  thought  no  man  acquainted  with  farming  operations,  could 
for  a  moment  question;  and  that  science  should  to  some  extent  direct 
practice,  and  practice  follow  its  teachings,  none  would  deny.  Itwaa 
not  claimed  that  the  professors  in  this  establishment  were  to  be  prao- 
tical  farmers;  their  business  would  be  to  show  the  best  mode  ot  ap- 
plying scientific  knowledge  to  agriculture.  He  would  here  refer  to  one 
simple  matter — ^he  would  refer  to  our  manures.     Our  lands  are  rich 
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enoagh  without  manures  now,  but  the  time  would  come  wh^n  tbe^ 
would  require  them.  What  sort  of  manure  would  a  farmer  apply  to  his 
lands  unless  he  knew  something  of  chemistry?  If  he  did  not  know, 
he  would  guess  at  it.  A  man  might  apply  a  manure  containing  all 
the  elements  sufficient  to  raise  forty  bushels  to  the  acre,  yet,  lacking 
one  other  element,  it  would  not  produce  three  bushels.  Practical 
farmers  knew  that  such  was  the  case.  He  knew  an  instance  of  a^ 
farmer  in  North  Carolina  who  had  a  farm  that  had  been  an  excellent 
wheat  farm;  the  quantity  of  wheat,  however,  decreased  from  year 
to  year.  The  farmer  manured  his  lands  with  all  sorts  of  manures, 
but  to  no  purpose.  At  length  the  farmers  in  his  neighborhood  said 
he  should  not  sow  wheat  except  once  in  three  years,  and  they  re- 
commended certain  descriptions  of  manure.  The  farmer,  however, 
got  nothing  but  straw,  and  about  three  bushels  of  wheat.  Some  of 
the  farmers  then  recommended  him  to  apply  plaster;  still  he  got  but 
three  bushels.  Then  they  told  him  to  put  on  lime  and  plaster,  ^nd 
still  he  got  no  more.  Then  a  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate 
the  case,  and  they  finally  stated  the  facts  to  the  editor  of  an  agricul- 
tural  paper,  described  the  manure  applied,  and  it  was  found  out  that 
the  manure  lacked  but  one  element,  which,  if  the  farmer  had  gone 
to  the  expense  of  twelve  shillings  or  so,  in  procuring,  he  would  have 
had  twenty-eight  or  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  ingredient 
wanted  was  simply  phosphoric  acid;  that  which  was  found  in  bones. 
It  was  so  that  where  a  necessary  element  of  a  manure  was  lacking, 
the  farmer  received  but  very  little  return  for  his  outlay. 

Mr.  GoMSTOCK  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  retaining  the  provis* 
ion;  he  thought  it  due  to  the  farming  community  that  means  for 
the  acquisition  of  this  very  useful  information  should  be  afforded 
them. 

Mr.  Gaouini  said  it  was  observed  by  the  gentlemen  from  Calhoun,, 
that  they  attained  to  greater  perfection  in  Europe  than  we  did  here. 
In  bis  part  of  the  country  there  were  farmers  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  England,  and  for  his  life  he  could  not  see  that  they  were  any 
better  farmers  than  we  were,  and  in  some  instances  they  were  not  as 
good. 

The  question  was  then  taken  upon  Mr.  Warden's  motion  to  strike 
out,  and  was  lost. 

The  question  then  recurred  upon  agreeing  to  the  amendments  ror^ 
ported  m>m  the  committee  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  McClelland  moved  to  amend  by  insevdng  after  the  word 
''and,"  where  it  first  occurred,  the  word  "it  shall  be  competent  for 
the  Legislature  to  appropriate;"  and  also  to  strike  out  "set  apart)"  in 
the  sixth  line  of  the  section  as  amended. 

Mr.  McClelland  said  his  object  was  to  prevent  these  lands  being- 
|nit  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Legislature,  if  there  should  be  a  failure- 
m  the  farm.  He  had  great  confidence  in  the  scheme^  if  it  did  not  get 
into  the  hands  of  politicians.  We  had  had  a  great  deal  of  experience 
on  this  subject;  for  it  had  been  found  that  wherever  collegiate  insti- 
tutions were  in  the  hands  of  State  officers,  they  had  generally  be- 
come merely  political  machines,  and  turned  out  a  failure. 
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Mr.  WniiAMB  said  he  was  opposed  to  the  Amendment    *  * 

*  •  •  •  *    Twenty -fire  sections  of  these  salt 

lands,  by  sections  eiffht  and  nine,  had  been  created  a  perpetual  and 
•inviolable  fond  for  &e  support  of  the  State  Normal  School,  and  for 
the  asylum  for  the  insane,  and  for  deaf  mutes,  and  the  blind.  If  we 
were  satisfied  with  the  expediency  and  importance  of  an  agricultural 
school,  there  were  no  reasons  bearing  on  the  ap{>lication  of  the  fifty 
sections,  which  would  not  justify  us  in  appropriating  the  last  twea^* 
two  sections,  as  inyiolably  as  the  other  fifty. 

Mr.  McClklland  said — The  Normal  School  plan  has  been  Boost 
folly  tested  in  nearly  all  the  old  States  of  the  Union.  But  gentle- 
men must  admit  that  in  this  country  at  least)  this  model  form  or  ag^ 
ricultural  school  exciusirely  agricultural  in  its  character,  is  an  ex- 
periment. Well,  if  it  be  an  experiment,  I  ask,  is  it  judicious  or  wise 
m  us  to  bind  up  forerer  these  salt  spring  lands?  Why  does  the  gen* 
tle^an  mistrust  the  Legislature?  If  the  people  be  m  fkror  of  ap- 
propriating lands  for  this  purpose,  the  Legislature  will  act  in  aecoid* 
ance  with  their  wishes,  as  a  matter  of  course;  and  our  making  thia 
provision  will  show  them  what  we  intend  ^ould  be  done  with  these 
lands.  But  if  this  experiment  should  fail,  yet  the  gendemaa  [Mr. 
Williams]  would  make  it  imperative  on  die  people  to  sustain  this 
school  in  this  way,  and  no  otner.  But  if  it  prove  a  foilure,  would  it 
be  reasonable  to  ask  any  man  to  support  it?  I  should  think  it  woaU 
not.  •  •  •  * 

Mr.  CoBMBLL  observed  that  he  was  willing  enough  the  amendment 
should  be  made.  He  thought  that  if  the  school  failed,  as  remarked 
by  the  gentleman  last  up,  the  Legislature  should  have  the  control  of 
tiiese  lands.  The  gentleman  was  mistaken  in  saying  that  this  sohe^ 
was  to  be  exclusivelv  agricultural.  Such  was  not  tne  case;  all  the 
mechanical  arts,  and  the  various  scientific  matters  would  be  taught 
jnit. 

Mr.  Britain  hoped  the  amendment  would  be  adopted.  There 
was  a  feeling  throughout  the  State  to  advance  the  cause  of  agricul* 
tural  education.  These  lands  would  be  safe  in  the  hands  of  the 
Legislature;  if  the  experiment  should  be  found  to  be  impracticabH 
the  funds  could  then  be  diverted  to  some  other  channel. 

Hie  question  was  then  taken  upon  Mr.  McClelland's  amendment^ 
.and  was  sustained. 

The  amendments  reported  from  the  committee  of  the  whole,  were 
then  severally  concurred  in. 

Mr.  Brivain  moved  to  amend  section  eleven  by  adding  after  the 
word  *^rm,"  in  the  eighth  line,  the  words  "untd  otherwise  appro- 
priated by  law;"  which  was  agreed  to^ 

Mr,  Williams  moved  to  amend  by  inserlinff  after  '*farm,''  in  sixth 
line,  "and  it  shall  be  competent  for  the  Lagislature  to  make  the  same 
a  branch  of  the  Umversity  for  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the 
natural  sciences  connected  therewith,  and  place  me  same  under  the 
auoervision  of  the  Regents  of  the  University/' 

Mr.  W.  said-*Though  the  Convention  have  lefosed  to  place  the 
proposed  school  under  the  supervision  of  the  Regents,  yet»  as  tfaey 
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hnwe  left  the  oreatioQ  of  the  lebool  iUelf  to  Ihe  diaeretion  of  the  Le- 
nlature,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  leaving  this  subject  also  to  their 
discretion.  I  only  want  the  Lie^islature  to  have  the  power  to  con- 
neet  the  school  with  the  Uniyersity,  by  ever  so  slight  a  tenure.  Surelj 
there  can  be  no  more  fit  repository  of  the  management  of  the  insti- 
tatioa  than  the  Besents.  They  wUl  be  likeljr  to  be  practical  men«  of 
wide  ezperiMice,  of  integrity  and  public  spirit.  But  I  wish  it  made 
a  branch  for  the  reason  stated  before.  An  agricultural  school  would 
probably  be  placed  under  a  farmer  of  ^eat  comprehensiveness  of 
mind,  and  great  practical  skill,  and  a  proiessor  of  agricultural  chem* 
istiy,  and  such  other  teachers  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  required. 
There  will  necessarily  be  connected  with  the  University,  professora 
who  have  no  very  onerous  duties,  and  who  are  employed  but  a  por* 
tion  oi  the  year.  It  so  happens  that  these  were  the  very  professora 
whose  lectures  and  instructions  would  be  invaluable  to  an  agricultural 
sehool,  which  may  be  too  poor  to  employ  a  separate  corps.  They 
would  probably  perform  ail  the  duties  of  both  institutions,  for  the 
same;,  or  very  little  additional  compensation.  The  professor  of  anat- 
omy and  physiolc^  could  deliver  a  course  of  lectures,  embracing 
that  knowledge  of  general  laws  regulating  health,  life  and  growth^ 
'  and  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  both  the  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble creation,  and  the  preservation  of  the  physical  man  of  the  stu* 
dents  themselves.  The  professors  of  natural  philosophy^  geology^ 
and  natural  history,  could  all  be  made  valuable  to  the  branch.  The 
professor  (if  such  shall  be  employed)  of  the  application  of  science  to- 
the  arts,  and  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  wonderful 
diaeoveries  and  inventions  of  this  wonderful  age  are  put  into  daily 
practical  use,  would  confer  great  benefits  on  the  school  by  his  occa- 
aional  instructions.  Now,  if  an  agricultural  school  is  ever  organized, 
I  wiah  to  connect  it  by  some  tie  that  will  enable  it  to  avail  itself  of 
such  valuable  instruction,  so  nearly  gratuitous  as  it  must  be,  if  these 
duties  are  imposed  by  the  Regents  on  Uie  professors  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 

THB  VNiysBsm — IN  oommmiow* 

Mr.  Whipple  offered  the  following  substitute  for  seetien  four  of 
the  article: 
,  ^There  shsll  be  appofnted  by  both  branches  of  the  Legtslsture,  in 
joint  convention  assembled,  in  the  year  1862,  eight  Re^nta  of  the 
University;  two  for  the  term  of  eight  years,  two  for  the  term  of  six 
years,  two  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  two  for  term  of  two  years; 
and  at  esch  subsequent  election  two  Regents  shall  be  elected  in  (he 
manner  aforesaid,  who  shall  hold  their  office  ior  the  tenn  of  eight 
years." 

Mr.  W.  said — The  number  of  Regents  provided  for  in  the  article, 
as  it  now  stands,  I  think,  is  too  small;  because  we  all  know  that  the 
board  of  Regents  perform  their  duties  without  any  compensation-^ 
their  labors  are  ^tuitous.  And  it  is  very  difficult,  and  will  be 
found  difficult,  perhaps,  m  five  cases  out  of  seven,  to  obtain  a  full 
attendance  at  the  board;  and  it  may  be  rery  fanportant,on  occasions, 
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tbst  the  board  shotild  be  fall.  The  Eegenta  reside  in  remote  piu^ts 
of  the  State;  that  is,  at  places  distant  from  that  at  which  the  meeting 
is  to  be  held.  In  fact,  sir,  I  am  unwilling  to  tmet  the  great  intereets 
of  the  University  to  a  less  number  of  my  fellow  citizens  thaa  six. 
The  interests  are  of  too  much  magnitude  to  bo  trusted  to  the  con- 
trol of  less  than  six  men.  I  therefore  propose  that  there  shall  be 
eight  Refjents,  under  the  impression  that  as  a  general  rule  they  can 
obtain  six  at  any  called  meeting  of  the  board.  And  then,  again,  I 
am  exceedingly  anxious  to  multiply  the  number  for  another  reason: 
if  we  select  eight,  (and  I  should  prefer  twelve,)  your  Regents  will 
be  distributed  over  every  part  of  the  State,  and  the  public  will  thus 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  character  of  this  institution;  for  the  Con- 
vention will  observe  that  the  concerns  of  this  University  are  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Regents.  Th«y  will  obtain  very  impor- 
tant knowledge  in  regard  to  this  establishment  and  the  people 
among  whom  they  live  will  become  informed  as  to  the  nature  of  this 
institution,  and  will  become  interested  in  it. 

As  I  said  before,  I  should  prefer  twelve;  six  is  too  small  I  know 
it  has  been  said  that  a  small  board  will  effect  more  thun  a  large  one. 
That  may  be  a  very  good  rule;  but  I  do  not  see  the  applicability  of 
it  to  the  case  before  us.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  effect  the  object ' 
which  we  have  in  view,  more  effectually  than  by  providing  that  there 
shall  be  eight  Regents. 

The  second  branch  of  my  proposition  proposes  that  instead  of 
electing  the  Regents  by  the  people  at  large,  they  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Legislature  in  joint  Convention.  My  object  is  this,  to  place 
the  University  beyond  all  political  influence.  There  is  no  gentle- 
man, I  suppose,  in  this  Convention,  disposed  to  put  this  institution 
within  the  grasp  of  either  political  party  of  the  State,  or  to  bring  it 
cinder  any  improper  influence.  Now,  it  is  well  known ihat  since  the 
organization  of  that  institution,  the  Governor  and  Senate  have  se- 
lected from  the  different  parts  of  the  State  the  most  distinguished 
and  worthy  individuals  to  fill  this  office,  and  the  hoppiest  results 
have  been  had.  The  difficulty  in  electing  the  Regents  by  general 
ticket,  I  take  it»  is  this:  one  party  meets  to  nominate  State  officers^ 
among  others  six  Regents  of  the  University,  or  eighty  if  this  amend- 
ment be  adopted;  the  question  then  arises  iA  my  mind  whether  they 
will  nominate  all  or  part^  by  one  party,  ^hat  will  be  the  result? 
It  may  be  that  the  Regents  will  thus  be  thrown  all  in  one  portion  of 
the  State.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  in  electing  Regents,  men  may  or 
may  not  be  ^verned  by  party  predilections.  The  result  might  be 
Ibis:  when  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  was  represented  by  six  Re- 
gents, the  other  portions  of  the  State  would  be  represented  by  but 
two. 

I  think  that  instead  of  leaving  the  appointment  to  the  Qoyexnor 
and  Senate  as  heretofore,  it  would  be  safer  in  the  hands  of  the  Lem- 
lature  in  joint  convention.  It  appears  to  n^e  that  by  adopting  uiis 
eonrse,  we  will  accomplish  the  object  that  we  all  have  m  view,  with 
more  certainty  than  if  we  left  it  open  to  the  ordinary  party  contests 
of  the  day. 
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Mr.  McOlcllan]>— I  would  suggest  to  my  friend  from  Benien 
the  propriety  of  having  these  Regents  appointed  by  the  Oovemor  and 
Legislature.  It  would  be  better  than  leaving  the  appointment  with 
the  Legislature  alone;  because,  if  left  to  them,  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties suggested  might  arise.  I  think  it  would  be  much  better  to 
leave  it  to  the  Governor,  to  be  approved  by  the  Legislature  in  joint 
convention. 

Mr.  Whipplb  bad  no  objection  to  so  amend  his  proposition;  and 
the  substitute  was  then  amended  as  suggested. 

Mr.  Baoo — I  am  opposed  to  the  substitute  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Berrien,  [Mr.  Whipple,]  and  the  amendment  suggested  by 
the  gentleman  from  Monroe.  1  am  for  having  the  people  elect  these 
men.  I  know  no  good  reason  why  the  people  cannot  as  well  elect 
these  Regents  as  the  Legislature.  Sir,  I  believe  the  people  have  the 
good  sense  to  make  a  proper  selection  in  this  matter.  If  there  be  any 
argument  against  the  election  of  these  officers  by  the  people,  it  ap- 
plies equally  against  their  being  appointed  by  the  creatures  of  the 
people,  the  Legislature,  i  never  desired  to  see  them  appointed  by 
the  Governor;  but  I  prefer  the  substitute  as  modified,  to  the  origioal 
proposition.  However,  I  should  desire  to  amend  in  this  way:  *'there 
shall  be  elected  at  the  first  election  after  the  ratification  of  this  con- 
Btitntion,  twelve  Regents." 

Mr.  Walker  said  he  had  no  great  feeling  on  this  subject.  It  was 
considered  by  the  committee  that  the  Board  of  Regents,  as  heretofore 
organised,  was  too  large,  and  that  more  efficiency  would  be  introdu- 
ced by  reducing  the  number.  Their  object  in  fixing  upon  "  six,"  waa 
to  insure  a  more  direct  responsibility  on  the  part  o7  the  Board.  He 
believed,  from  knowing  it  was  demanded  that  all  officers  should  be 
elected  by  them,  that  those  should  also.  He  had  no  fear  in  leaving 
the  election  of  the  Regents  to  the  people,  and  so  making  them  di- 
rectly responsible  to  the  public. 

Mr.  K.  PiERCB  observed  that  the  government  of  the  University 
was  not  such  as  it  should  be.  With  the  large  amount  of  funds 
which  it  had  at  its  disposal,  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  it  graduated  only 
aboat  twelve  students  in  the  year.  This  institution  did  not  educate 
one-half  the  number  that  other  chartered  institutions  in  this  State 
did;  and  this  resulted  merely  from  the  goverment.  In  the  Albion 
Seminary  they  graduated  about  fifty  this  year.  There  waa  some* 
tUng  wrong  about  all  this.  He  made  these  remarks  merely  to  set 
forth  some  information  which  he  received  last  year,  as  a  member  of 
the  Legislature.  He  would  much  prefer  that  any  sectarian  religious 
society  had  care  of  this  mstitution,  than  to  have  no  one  tanght  in  it 
They  taught  no  one — their  rules  and  course  of  study  were  good,  but 
still  ihe^  did  not  get  pupils.  The  University  was  surrounded  by 
difficulties  that  should  be  looked  inta  ' 

Mr.  Chubgh  could  not  look  with  any  complacency  upon  the  idea 
of  taking  the  Regents  of  the  University  into  the  two  great  caucuses 
of  the  political  parties  of  the  State,  every  two  years.  There,  no 
doubt,  they  would  be  used  as  a  sort  of  small  change.  He  knew 
what  sort  of  people  there  were  in  State  conventions;  and  in  settling 
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b«tw6«ii  the  different  candidates  of  the  State,  the  settlemeat  far  (he 
smaller  candidates,  and  the  claims  of  one  section  of  the  State.  wonU 
he  made  up  in  this  way:  «'  we  will  give  you  a  Regent  if  you  go  with 
us  for  Treasurer."  Such  would  he  the  case;  they  woiud  certainly 
become  *'  small  change/'  if  the  plan  of  electing  them  by  the  peo- 

fle  were  carried  out  He  agreed  with  the  delegate  from  liacomb, 
Mr.  Walker.]  as  to  the  number  of  Regents.  He  did  not  think  it 
well  to  increase  the  number.  But  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  col- 
leotbff  a  small  number  from  the  different  parts  of  the  State,  that  &el 
would  be  sufficient  to  recommend  the  proposition  of  the  delegate 
from  Berrien,  [Mr.  Whipple.] 

Mr.  Leach  expressed  nimself  as  being  opposed  to  the  substitete. 
He  thought  that  the  question  in  regard  to  tne  election  of  officers  by 
the  people,  had  been  finally  disposed  o£  The  argument  against  the 
election  of  Regents  by  the  people,  he  considered,  held  equally  against 
the  election  of  any  otner  officers  whatever.  Education  demanded 
that  these  men  should  be  protected  from  all  sectarian  and  party  in- 
fluence. If  the  appointment  were  left  to  the  Legislature,  would  not 
the  Regents  be  party  men?  He  expected  they  would.  If  eleetod 
by  a  democratic  Legislature,  they  would  be  democrats,  and  vice  vena. 
He  thought^  from  the  history  of  the  past,  they  would  be  political 
men.  He  would  assert,  that  as  a  general  thing,  men  nominated  by 
the  Legislature  had  been  political  men. 

The  question  being  upon  the  adoptbn  of  the  substitute*  [Mr. 
Whipple's,]  the  same  was  taken  by  yeas  and  nays — yeas  30,  nays  2S. 

Mr.  Whifplb  submitted  the  following,  to  stand  as  a  now  sectioUf 
(6;)  and  the  same  was  agreed  to: 

"The  Regents  elected  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing 
section,  and  their  successors  in  office,  shail  continue  to  constitute  the 
body  corporate,  known  by  the  name  and  style  of  the  **R^genta  of 
the  university  of  Michigan." 

On  die  6th  of  August,  Mr.  Cornell  moved  to  re-commit  the  ar- 
ticle on  Education  to  the  committee,  with  instructions  to  strike  o«l 
section  8  and  insert:  ^'The  Legislature  shall,  as  soon  as  praetioaUe, 
establish  a  system  of  primary  schools,  the  tuition  of  which  shall  be 
free  threoghoat  the  State,  and  provide  for  their  support.''  After  da* 
bate,  the  vote  being  taken  upon  instructing,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Cor* 
nel],  the  result  was  yeas  45,  nays  28,  and  the  article  was  re-commit- 
ted. The  article  was  reported  back  on  the  same  day.  After  sobm 
further  amendments  were  proposed  without  success,  die  question  be* 
ing  upon  ordering  the  article  to  a  third  reading,  it  was  lost  by  a  vote 
of  83  to  38. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  D.  PmtoB,  the  vote  was  re-considered*  and 
the  article  laid  upon  the  table.     As  remarked  by  Mr.  Pierce,  the  sys* 
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tern  of  free  soboolshed  thfi  decided  majority  of  the  Cooyention,  bat 
a  provision  bad  been  inserted  whicb  destroyed  tbat  principle. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Piseob,  tbe  ftrlicle  iras  again  taken  from 
the  table,  and  re-committed  to  thd  committee  on  Education.  It  iraa 
reported  back  by  the  committee  on  tbe  following  day,  witb  section 
3  as  follows: 

The  Legislature  shall,  within  five  jears  from  tbe  adoption  of  this 
constitution,  provide  for  and  establish  a  system  of  common  schools. 
Such  schools  shall  be  kept  without  charge  for  tuition  for  at  leaal  • 
three  months  in  each  year,  in  every  school  district  in  the  State. 

Mr.  BRinAiit  moved  to  add  to  the  substitute:  "and  all  instructi«i 
in  said  schools  shall  be  conducted  in  the  English  language^"  which 
was  accepted  by  the  committee.  A  substitute  was  offered  by  Mr. 
Frauok,  which  was  not  adopted*  and  the  substitute  as  reported  by 
the  committee,  was  then  concurred  in.  The  section  which  related 
to  the  election  of  Regents  was  again  discussed. 

Mr.  Baog  offered  the  following  substitute  for  section  four: 

**  There  shall  be  elected  at  the  first  general  election  for  judges  in  this 
State  after  the  ratification  of  this  constitution,  twelve  Regents  of  the 
University;  four  for  the  term  of  six  years,  four  for  the  terra  of  four 
years,  and  four  for  two  years;  and  at  each  subsequent  election  for 
jud^^es,  there  shall  be  four  Regents  of  the  University  elected,  who 
shall  hold  their  office  for  the  term  of  six  years." 

Mr.  B.  hoped  the  substitute  just  offered  by  himself,  would  pre> 
yai).  •  *  *  Gentlemen  agreed  that  the  Kegents  of  this  institu-  ' 
tion  should  be  placed  beyond  the  operation  and  effects  of  party,  and 
therefore  should  be  elected  by  the  Legislature.  Would  this  remove 
the  objection?  Would  the  Legislature  be  any  less  free  from  the  ma- 
chinery of  party?  Certainly  not.  That  arena  was  as  liable  to  be 
affected  by  party  as  the  general  election  by  the  people  themselvee. 
The  substitute  proposed  to  elect  the  Regents  of  the  University  at 
the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  circuit  judges.  Were 
the  Regents  of  the  University  of  more  consequence  than  your  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Cuurf  ?  Was  not  the  judicisry  at  the  very  base  of 
your  government?  Did  not  these  judges  adjudicate  on  the  whole, 
ultimately?    If  so,  was  not  what  was  applicable  to  one  applicable  to 

the  other?    He  could  see  no  difference. 

< 

After  debate,  the  substitute  was  agreed  to,  yeas  44,  nays  26. 

The  article  was  then  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  and  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Convention  resulted  in  the  I3th  article  of  the  revised 
eonstitution,  adopted  by  the  people,  and  which  is  now  the  organie 
law  of  the  State. 

88 
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ARTICLE  Xin. — ^EDUCATION. 

Sec.  1.  The  Superiatendeat  of  Public  Instniction  shall  hare  the 
general  supervision  of  public  insoruclion,  and  his  duties  shall  be  pre* 
scribed  by  law. 

Sec.  2.  The  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or 
hereafter  may  be  granted  by  the  United  States  to  the  State  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  and  the  proceeds  of  all  lands  or  other  proper^ 
given  by  individuals,  or  appropriated  bv  the  State  for  like  purposes, 
shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund*  the  interest  and  mcome  ti 
which,  together  with  the  rents  of  all  such  lands  as  may  remain  un- 
sold, shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  and  annually  applied  lo  the 
specific  objects  of  the  original  gift,  grant  or  appropriation. 

Sec.  3.  All  land,  the  titles  to  which  shall  &il  from  a  defect  of  heirs, 
shall  escheat  to  the  State;  and  the  interest  on  the  clear  proceeds  from 
the  sales  thereof,  shall  be  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  support  of 
primary  schools. 

Sec.  4.  The  Legislature  shall,  within  five  years  from  the  adoption 
of  ibis  constitution,  provide  for  and  establish  a  system  of  primaiy 
schools,  whereby  a  school  shall  be  kept  without  charge  for  tuition, 
at  least  three  months  in  each  year,  m  every  school  district  in  the 
State;  and  all  instruction  in  said  schools  shall  be  conducted  in  the 
English  language. 

Sbc.  5.  A  school  shall  be  maintained  in  each  school  district,  at 
least  three  months  in  each  year.  Any  school  district  neglecting  to 
maintain  such  school,  shall  be  deprived  for  the  ensuing^  year  of  its 
proportion  of  the  income  of  the  primary  school  fund,  and  of  all  funds 
arismg  from  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools. 

Sec.  6.  There  shall  be  elected  in  each  judicial  circuit,  at  the  time 
of  the  election  of  the  judge  of  such  circuit,  a  Regent  of  the  University, 
whose  term  •  'f  office  shallbe  the  same  as  that  of  such  judge.  The  Re- 
gents thus  elected  shall  constitute  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Urn- 
versity  of  Michigan. 

Sec  7.  The  I&gents  of  the  University  and  their  successors  in  of- 
fice shall  continue  to  constitute  the  body  corporate,  known  by  the 
name  and  title  of  "the  Regents  of  the  University  of  Michigan.'* 

Sec.  8.  The  Regents  of  the  University  shall,  at  their  first  annual 
meeting,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be,  elect  a  president  of  the  Uni- 
Tersity,  who  shall  be  ex-officio  a  member  of  their  Board,  with  the 
privilege  of  speaking,  but  not  of  voting.  He  shall  preside  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Regents,  and  be  the  pnncipal  executive  officer  of  the 
University.  The  Board  of  Regents  ^all  have  the  general  supervis- 
ion of  the  University,  and  the  direction  and  control  of  all  expendi- 
tures from  the  University  interest  fund. 

Sec.  9«  There  shall  be  elected  at  the  general  election  in  the  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-two,  three  members  of  a  $tate 
board  of  education;  one  for  two  years,  one  for  four  years,  and  one 
fn*  six  years,  and  at  each  succeeding  biennial  election  there  shall  be 
elected  one  member  of  such  board,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  six 
years.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  be  ex-officio 
.a  mismber  and  Secretary  of  such  board.    The  board  shidi  have  the 
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ffeiMnl  tnpenritioQ  of  the  Sute  Normal  sehool,  sad  tibetr  datiei  shall 
be  prescribed  bj  law. 

»oc.  10,  InstittitioDS  for  the  benefit  of  those  inhabitants  who  are 
deaf,  damb,  blind  or  iasane,  shall  always  be  fostered  and  supported. 

Sec.  11.  The  Legislatare  shall  encourage  the  promotion  of  Intel- 
lectoal,  scientific  and  agricultural  improvement;  and  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  provide  for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  school. 
The  Legislature  may  appropriate  the  twctnty-two  sections  of  salt 
spring  lands  now  unappropriatedt  or  the  money  arising  from  the  sak 
of  the  same,  where  such  lands  have  been  already  sold,  and  any  land 
which  may  hereafter  be  granted  or  appropriated  for  such  purpose, 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  such  school,  and  may  make  the 
same  a  branch  of  the  University,  for  instruction  in  agriculture  and 
the  natural  sciences  connected  therewith,  and  place  the  same  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Regents  of  the  Universitv. 

Sec.  12.  The  Legislature  shall  also  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  at  least  one  library  in  each  township;  and  all  fines  assessed  and 
collected  in  the  several  counties  and  townships  for  any  breach  of  the 
penal  laws,  shall  be  exclusively  applied  to  the  support  of  such  libra- 
ries. 


THB  FIRST  AND  TUK  RBVISBD  OOKSTITUTtOK. 

A  comparison  of  these  instruments,  the  first  of  which  will  be  found 
on  page  eighteen  of  this  document,  will  show  the  points  of  difiference 
and  the  improvements  made  in  the  latter. 

The  first  article  of  the  old  constitution  provided  for  a  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  who  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legislature,  in  joint 
▼ote. 

The  revised  constitution,  under  article  VIII;  entitled  "  Of  State 
Officers/'  provides  for  his  election  biennially,  by  the  people,  and  he 
is  to  keep  his  office  at  the  seat  of  government. 

The  first  constitution  provided  that  the  funds  accruing  from  the 
sale  or  rents  of  University  and  school  lands,  should  remain  a  perpet- 
ual fhnd,  &:c.  The  revised  constitution  provides  that  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales,  and  of  all  lands  or  other  property  given  by  individuals, 
or  appropriated  by  the  State  for  such  purposes,  should  remain  a  per- 
petual fund,  which,  together  with  the  rents,  dec,  shall  be  inviolably 
appropriated,  and  armiudly  applied  to  the  specific  objectis  of  the  origi- 
nal grant  or  appropriation. 

The  revised  constitution  provides  that  all  lands,  the  titles  to  which 
shall  M  from  defect  of  heirs,  shall  escheat  to  the  State,  and  the  in- 
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tereato  on  the  olear  proceeds  of  the  sales,  are  to  beexoliwivelj  ^ipxe* 
priated  to  the  support  of  primary  schools.  The  first  constitation 
had  no  such  provision. 

The  first  constitution  required  that  the  Legislature  should  provide 
for  a  system  of  wmnum  schools,  by  which  a  school  should  be  kept 
up  and  supported  in  each  school  district  at  least  three  months  in  each 
year;  and  any  school  district  that  neglected  this,  was  deprived  of  its 
equal  proportion  of  the  interest  of  the  fund. 

The  revised  constitution  requires  that  the  Legislature  shall  within 
five  years,  provide  for  and  establish  a  system  of  primary  sekooli,  to 
be  kept  wUhout  charge  of  tuUion,  at  least  three  months  in  every  year, 
in  every  school  district*  and  ,all  instruction  is  to  be  in  the  English 
language;  and  any  school  district  neglecting  to  maintain  such  seboo), 
for  such  time,  is  to  be  deprived  not  only  of  its  proportion  of  the 
school  fuod.  but  of  all  funds  arising  from  taxes  for  the  support  <^ 
schools. 

The  revised  constitution  provides  for  the  election  of  Regents  of  the 
University.  It  provides  for  the  election  of  the  members  of  the  board 
of  education,  to  have  charge  of  the  Normal  School,  and  it  further 
provides  that  institutions  for  the  bene6t  of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind, 
and  insane,  shall  be  fostered  and  supported.  It  provides  also  for 
the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  school.  The  first  constituttoii 
provided  for  none  of  these. 

The  first  constitution  provided  for  the  establishment  of  librariest 
one  at  least  in  each  township,  and  appropriated  for  their  establiah^ 
ment  and  support^  the  money  paid  for  exemptions  from  military  duty, 
and  the  dear  proceeds  of  all  fines  assessed  for  breach  of  the  penal 
laws. 

The  revised  constitution  provides  that  aUJines  assessed  and  collected 
in  the  several  townships  and  counties  for  breach  of  the  penal  laws, 
shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the  libraries ;  there  being  no 
longer  any  moneys  required  to  be  paid  for  exemptions  firom  military 
duty. 

Both  enjoin  upon  the  Legislature  the  encouragement  and  promo- 
tion of  intellectual,  scientific  and  agricultural  improvement. 

Under  the  head  of  "finance  and  taxation,"  the  revised  constitution 
further  provides  that  all  specific  taxes  except  Uiose  received  from  the 
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ttiniiig  eomptnies  of  the  upper  peninsuli,  sbtll  be  q»pMed  m  pftying 

the  interest  upon  the  primary  school,  University  and  other  educatienal 
fiuid8»  and  the  priaeipal  of  the  State  debt,  in  the  order  herein  recited, 
tintil  the  eztingnishment  of  the  State  debt  other  than  the  amount 
due  to  educational  funds,  when  such  specific  taxes  shall  be  added  to 
and  eonstitute  a  part  of  the  primary  school  interest  fnnd. 

A  comparison  will  show  that  the  trust  confided  by  the  people  to 
their  delegates  in  Convention,  was  satisfactorily  executed  in  relation 
t»  education;  that  if  they  did  not  wholly  agree  upon  the  details  to 
be  embodied  in  the  ardde  upon  this  subject,  they  established  it» 
finally,  upon  a  basis  of  wisdom  and  improvement  It  proved  to  be 
aatisfactory  to  the  people;  and  it  only  remains  for  those  who  are 
charged  with  canying  its  provisions  into  effect,  to  act  with  the  same 
amount  of  industry,  zeal  and  fidelity,  to  ensure  to  the  people  of  Mich. 
igan  and  to  their  posterity,  a  system  of  public  instruction  and  educa- 
tional institutions,  worthy  of  an  enlightened  and  improving  age. 


1851. 

EXTRACT   FROM  GOV.  BARRT'S   MESSAGE. 

In  view  of  the  paramount  interest  of  agriculture,  the  framers  of 
tiie  coBstitntion,  while  titoy  did  not  fail  to  provide  for  intellectual  and 
aeieatific  instruotion,  at  the  same  time  enjoined  upon  the  Legislature 
the  duty  of  promoting  {^cultural  improvement  and  the  establish- 
ment of  an  agricultural  school. 

Opinions  will  be,  perhaps,  in  some. degree  divided,  whether  the 
school  contemplated  shall  be  one  of  manual  labor  with  farm  attached, 
or  one  in  which  the  theory  and  science  of  a^friculture  alone  shall  be 
taught.  It  will  be  the  province  of  the  Legislature  to  determine  its 
dharaeter  in  this  regard;  but  the  object  to  he  effected  should  be  kept 
in  Tiew,  and  the  ^at  method  of  mculcating  agricultural  improve- 
ment adopted. 

Of  the  salt  spring  lands,  the  Leg^lature  is  authorized  to  appropri- 
ate to  this  purpose  twenty-two  sections;  but  of  these  lands  less  than 
fil^n  sections  remain  unappropriated,  exclusive  of  the  twelve  sec- 
tions mentioned  in  another  part  of  this  communication,  erroneously 
confirmed  to  the  State,  after  their  sale,  by  the  general  government. 
The. appropriation,  therefore,  must  be  limited  to  the  sections  on  hand, 
at  least  until  the  axstion  of  Congress  be  obtained  upon  our  clcdm  for 
the  i^mamder. 

It  may  not  be  fruitless  of  lesulte  to  inquire  whether,  by  some  ap- 
propriate legislation,  with  small  expenditures,  you  may  not  put  withm 
leaeh  of  the  husbandman  a  knowledge  of  the  improvements  made 
in  ^  implementa  of  agriculture*  and  also  communicate  to  him  the 
'discoveries  made  by  the  application  of  science  to  this  pursuit 
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Universal  ^duoatioa  of.  the  mMwes  i»  the  only  sur^  goaraatee  of 
the  permaDency  of  a  republican  government.  Without  general  in- 
tdligence*  a  people  can  neither  know  nor  appreciate  the  benign  in- 
fluence of  free  institutions.  If  ignorance  and  consequent  degrada- 
tiott  characterize  the  mass  of  a  nation,  the  despotism  of  a  tyrant^  or 
the  worst  despotism  of  anarchy,  characterize  its  government.  All 
history^  whether  ancient  or  modern,  affords  abundant  and  satisfactoij 
evidence  of  this. 

Common  schools  are  deugned  for  the  education  of  the  masses,  and 
so  beneficial  is  their  influence  that  their  discontinuance  would  not 
only  work  a  great  evil  to  society,  but  endanger  even  the  permanence 
of  our  political  institutions.  In  a  government  so  complex  and  em- 
bracing relations  so  delicate  as  ours,  greater  intelligence  and  conse- 
quent moral  power  is  required  for  its  maintenance  than  in  governments 
otherwise  constituted;  and  these  alone  will  secure,  if  any  thing  can 
secure,  its  indestructible  perpetuity. 

Pew  new  States  have  exceeded  Michigan  in  providing  for  t^  eda- 
cation  of  youth.  The  grant  of  every  sixteenth  section^  as  far  ss  pos- 
sible, in  the  settled  portions  of  the  State,  has  been  made  available, 
and  further  means  have  been  provided  by  taxation,  so  that  the  whole 
amonnt  expended  for  the  promotion  of  common  schools,  inolnding 
voluntary  contributions,  will  favorably  compare  with  the  expenditures 
of  other  and  older  States  for  the  same  purpose. 

One  step  more  is  required  to  secure  to  all  the  children  of  the  State 
the  benefits  of  a  common  school  education,  and  that  step  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  FRBS  SCHOOLS.  Though  hitherto  the  charge  of  tnition 
has  always  been  remitted  to  those  not  able  to  pay,  yet,  from  a  senti- 
ment of  delicacy  or  pride,  the  poor  have  not,  m  all  eases,  sent  their 
children  to  school.  By  ptrovision  of  the  revised  constitution  it  is 
made  the  duty  of  the  Legislature,  within  five  years,  to  previds  for 
and  establish  a  system  of  primary  schools,  to  be  kept  in  each  district 
of  the  State,  at  least  three  months  in  the  year  without  charge  of  tui- 
tion. 

A  provision  of  this  kind  camiot  but  meet  the  cordial  approbation 
of  every  patriotic  individual  and  wed -wisher  of  his  country.  The 
taxation  necessary  to  carry  this  into  effect,  will  hardly  exeeedthatof 
the  last  and  previous  years  collected  for  the  purpose  of  education;  and 
the  common  schools  will,  in  name  and  in  fact»  be  free  to  all.  Cona- 
plaint  of  taxation,  for  the  purpose  of  education,  has  scarcely  ever 
been  made,  for  the  proprietors  of  estates,  though  without  children 
to  educate,  have  property  to  protect,  and  tiie  tax  paid  is  but  a  small 
premium  advanced  for  insurance  of  its  safety. 

The  number  of  children  in  the  State  reported  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  eighteen  years,  is  132,234,  and  the  whole  number  that  have 
attended  school  the  year  past,  is  110,478. 

'  After  the  liquidation  of  the  public  debt,  the  primary  school  interest 
fund  will  be  greatly  increased  by  the  addition  thereto  of  all  spedfie 
.  taxes  collected  in  the  State. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  department  of  arts  and  soienees  in 
the  University,  is  64;  and  the  number  in  the  Medical  departeoil 
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exceeds  80.    The  whole  amount  paid  last  year  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
TTniversity,  from  the  University  interest  fund,  is  49,644  70. 

The  organic  law  of  the  tJniversity  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Re- 
gents to  establish  and  maintain  branches;  but,  6-om  the  insufficiency 
of  the  funds  placed  under  their  control,  they  have  not  been  able  fiilly 
to  comply  with  this  requirement.  The  consequence  has  been,  that, 
from  the  want  of  sufficient  institutions  to  prepare  young  men  io  enier 
the  University,  the  number  of  its  students^  in  the  department  of  the 
arte  and  sciences,  has  been  limited.  Other  causes  nave,  doubtless, 
contributed  to  this  result;  but  the  main  reason,  I  doubt  not,  may  be 
found  in  the  want  of  preparatory  schools,  constituting  an  intermedi- 
ate srade  between  primary  schools  and  the  University.  The  means 
at  the  disposal  of  tne  Regents  not  being  adequate*  we  must  look  for 
their  establishment  to  some  other  source,  as  their  existence,  beyond 
doubt,  is  indispensable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  University,  and  the 
promotion  of  intellectual  and  scientific  improvement  made  imperative 
on  the  Legislature.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  sug- 
gests, as  worthy  of  consideration,  whether,  in  the  absence  of  suffi- 
cient means  to  sustain  the  branches,  we  may  not,  with  advantage, 
extend  assistance  to  existing  incorporated  mstitutions  of  learning,  on 
equivalent  terms,  and  in  such  manner,  as,  working  no  detriment  to 
the  University,  will. make  them  tributary  to  that  institstion,  and 
prevent,  ultimately,  that  antagonism  and  rivalry  which  otherwise 
miffht  arise. 

The  advantages  offered  to  the  student,  in  the  department  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  are  scarcely  excee- 
ded in  the  coll^^  of  Ae  older  States;  and  the  expenses  of  the  col- 
legiate course  in  the  former  are  considerably  less.  And  though  the 
number  of  students  are  less,  than  with  the.  advantages  offered,  we 
might  have  reason  to  expect,  yet  perhaps  no  other  like  institution, 
not  longer  established,  nas  contributed  more  to  the  promotion  of 
science. 

The  present  class  of  students  in  the  medical  department,  being  the 
first  formed,  is  unprecedentedly  large.  The  inducements  offered,  will, 
I  doubt  not,  secure  the  attendance  of  an  increased  number  in  succeed- 
ing years. 

The  Regents  are  hereafter  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  and  the  first 
election  is  to  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  of  Apnl  next,  at  the  time 
of  the  election  of  judges  of  the  circuit  courts.  A  State  board  of  ed- 
ucation is  also  to  be  elected  at  the  general  election  in  ia62.  The 
requisite  provisions  of  law  should  be  passed  at  the  present  session. 

The  board  of  education  have  contracted  for  the  erection  of  a  suit- 
able edifice  for  the  State  normal  schod,  for  916,000;  and  of  this 
sum  $12,000  have  already  been  paid  the  contractor,  in  notes  and  ob- 
ligations donated  by  the  citixens  of  Tpsilanti.  Ample  securitv  has 
been  taken  for  the  completion  of  the  contract  by  the  1st  day  of  March, 
1852,  when  it  is  expected  the  mstitution  will  be  m  readiness  to  re- 
ceive pupils. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Michigan  asylum  for  the  education  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  and  of  the  asyhim  for  the  insane^  wil^ 
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in  dae  time,  present  a  report  of  their  proceedings.  The  means  ap* 
propriated,  it  is  believed,  will  be  found  entirely  inadequate  to  effect 
tfie  objects  contemplated. 

BZTRAOT  FBOM    SVPXRIIITKNDXXT's  BXFOBT. 

The  management  and  snperTision  of  the  Universitj  oontinuea  to 
be  a  subject  of  very  general  and  deep  interest    Its  condition  at  the 

5 resent  time,  as  far  as  official  information  has  come  to  this  offioe,  is 
erived  from  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Begents,  and  the  Board  of 
YisitorSf  appointed  m  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  section  15  of 
chapter  57  of  the  revised  statutes,  to  both  of  which  the  Legislature 
is  respectfully  referred.  The  estimated  receipts  for  the  coming  year 
ara  calculated  at  tl7,088  23.  The  estimated  expenses,  $16,268  SS. 
The  former  exceeds  the  receipts  of  last  year  by  $6^088  S3,  while  the 
expenses  are  also  increased  94,976  92.  The  sum  of  $6,010  00  is 
set  apart  in  this  estimate,  to  pay  interest  upon  the  loan  of  $IOO,000» 
and  tne  balance  iot  the  support  of  professors,  officers  of  the  board, 
expenses  of  Regents,  insurance  and  incidental  expenses.  It  would 
be  of  no  utility  at  this  time,  perhaps,  to  discuss  the  financial  or  gen- 
eral policy  which  has  been  adopted  by  successive  Boards  of  Regents. 
The  heavy  loan  early  contracted,  and  the  large  amonnt  invested  in 
buildings,  has  proved  a  serious  detriment  to  the  interests  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  will  continue  to  embarrass  its  leffitimate  field  of  opera- 
tions until  effectual  provision  is  made  for  sinking  the  debt.  What 
provision  has  been  made  for  this  purpose  is  unknown  to  Uiis  depart- 
ment Information  in  this  respect  was  required  from  the  Board  of 
Regents,  but  not  in  season  for  that  body  to  prepare  and  submit  it  at 
this  time.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  importance  of  relieving 
the  Univeruty  from  this  burden  must  be  apparent  to  all.  A  heavy 
expenditure  has  been  incurred  in  erecting  the  building  for  the  medical 
department.  According  to  the  report  of  the  buildiug  committee  it  has 
cost  nearly  $9,000,  and  the  whole  of  this  amount  will  be  required  to 
complete  it.  An  increase  has  been  made  in  the  number  of  medical 
professors,  and  one  professor  has  been  transferred.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  professors  in  the  institution  is  ten;  who  are  receiving  a  salary 
each  of  $333  33  per  term,  for  the  time  actually  employed — the 
academic  yeur  consisting  of  three  terms.  The  importance  of  this 
branch  of  the  University  is  fully  appreciated,  and  it  is  justly  re- 
mained by  the  executive  committee,  that  the  ''  young  men  of  our 
State  who  have  heretofore  in  large  numbers  sought  instructicm  in 
edber  institutions  abroad,  are  now  assured  of  at  least  equal  advan- 
tage at  home."  The  reputatba  of  the  medical  corps  of  professors 
etands  deservedly  high,  and  in  this  respect  the  greatest  inducement 
is  afforded,  not  only  for  a  large  accession  of  students  from  our  own, 
but  from  neighboring  States.  While  it  is  gratifying  that  this  depart- 
ment is  now  ready  for  service,  it  continues  to  be  a  (luestion  whethw 
beavy  expenditures  for  building  purposes,  or  for  objects  collateral  to 
the  main  department  of  the  institution,  and  in  some  respects  second- 
ary in  impartance,  (though  by  no  means  to* be  neglected  under  bet- 
ter auspices,)  will  not  stili  further  embarrass  and  retard  the  progress 
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^  the  miitii  eotlegiate  interests  of  the  Umrfimtf,  No  misfortune 
has  ever  oconrred  to  this  institution  equal  in  extent  to  that  which 
has  fffown  out  of  that  system  of  policy  which  has  permitted,  or  ren- 
dered necessary,  perhaps,  the  abandonment  of  branches;  and  it  would 
seem  to  be  of  the  first  importance,  if  the  means  of  the  institution  will 
permit  the  outlay  of  a  large  amount  of  capital  for  any  purpose,  that 
it  should  be  directed  into  this  channel.  It  is  the  settled  judraient 
of  this  departni^nt  that  so  soon,  at  least,  as  the  debt  is  extinguished, 
fiirther  efibrt  and  renewed  exertion  should  be  made,  that  the  Uni- 
Tersity  "may  represent  itself  in  the  different  sections  of  the  Sc&te 
through  its  branches/*  Reasons  are  multiplied,  indicating  this  policy 
as  the  only  sure  means  of  tilling  up  the  institution,  and  guarding 
against  the  multiplication  of  sectarian  colleges. 

At  this  peculiar  juncture  of  affnirs  in  the  educational  world,  when 
old  usages  and  systems  seem  to  be  giving  way  to  the  onward  march 
of  intellectual,  moral  and  physical  progression,  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  the  deepest  interest  to  tne  friends  of  our  educational  system,  and 
the  UniTersity  especially,  to  inyestigate  the  means  of  keeping  full  pace 
with  this  advancing  spirit  The  change  in  the  collegiate  course  and 
^stem,  (contemplated  and  adopted  in  pursuance  of  the  recomraenda- 
tion  of  President  Wayland,  of  firown  University,  is  attracting  much 
attention,  and  giving  rise  to  much  favorable  discussion.  The  views 
advanced  in  the^report  of  the  president  of  this  institution  commend 
themselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  friends  of  education,  and  may 
dbubtless  suggest  in  the  future,  important  subjects  of  reflection  con- 
nected with  the  University  of  Michigan. 

The  following  views  of  President  Wayland,  in  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject of  collegiate  education,  develope  the  character  of  the  change 
contemplated  at  Brown  University.     The  President  says: 

To  us  it  seems  little  option  is  left  to  the  coKeges  in  this  matter. 
Any  one  who  will  observe  the  progress  which,  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  has  been  made  by  the  productive  classes  of  society,  in  power, 
wealth  and  influence,  must  be  convinced  that  a  system  of  education 
practically  restricted  to  a  class  vastly  smaller,  and  rapidly  decreasing 
m  influence,  cannot  possibly  continue.  Within  a  few  years  the  man* 
ufacturin^  interest  has  wrung  the  Com  Laws  from  the  aristocracy  of 
Great  Britain.  Let  any  one  recall  the  relative  position  of  the  pro- 
fes»ons,  and  of  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  interest,  in  any  of 
our  cities,  twenty  years  since,  and  compare  it  with  their  relative  posi- 
tion now,  and  he  cannot  but  be  convinced  that  a  great  and  progress- 
ive change  has  taken  place.  Men  who  do  not  design  to  educate  their 
sons  for  the  professions,  are  capable  of  determining  upon  the  kind  of 
instruction  which  they  need.  If  the  college  will  not  furnish  it,  they 
are  able  to  provide  it  themselves,  and  they  will  provide  it  In  New 
Tork  and  Massachusetts,  incipient  measures  have  been  taken  for 
establishing  agricultural  colleges.  The  bill  before  the  Legislature  of 
New  York  provides  for  instruction  in  all  the  branches  taught  in  our 
colleges,  with  the  exception  of  languages.    It  is  to  be,  in  fact,  an 
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institutioa  for  giviag  all  the  eduoatioQ  whioh  we  now  give,  agricaltttral 
scieDce  being  substituted  for  Latia  and  Greek.  What  is  proposed  to 
be  done  for  the  farmers,  must  oooa  be  done  either  for  or  by  the  man- 
ufacturers and  merchants.  In  this  manner  each  productive  depart- 
ment will  have  its  own  school,  in  which  its  own  particular  branch  of 
knowledge  will  be  taught,  beside  the  ordinary  studies  of  a  liberal 
education.  A  lai^e  portion  of  the  instruction  communicated,  will 
thus  be  the  same  in  all.  Mathematics,  mechanic^  chemistry,  rhet- 
oric, moral  and  intellectual  philosophy,  and  political  economy,  will 
be  taught  in  them  all.  The  colleges  teach  precisely  the  same  sci- 
ences, with  the  addition  of  Latin  and  Greek,  in  the  place  of  the 
knowledge  designed  in  these  separate  schools  for  a  particular  profes- 
sion. 

If  the  pre^e  of  colleges  should  be  thus  destroyed,  and  it  be  found 
that  as  good  an  education  as  they  furnish  can  be  obtained  in  any  of 
those  other  schools,  the  number  of  their  students  will  be  seriously 
diminished.  If,  hy  this  dissemination  of  science  among  all  the 
other  classes  of  society,  the  tendency  towards  the  professions  should 
be  still  further  arrested,  the  colleges  will  be  deserted  by  yet  larger 
numbers.  Tbey  may  become  very  good  foundations  for  the  support 
of  instructors,  but  very  few  will  be  found  to  avail  themselves  of  their 
instructions. 

The  objection  tKat  would  arise  to  this  plan  would  probably  be  its 
effect  upon  the  classics.  It  will  be  said  that  we  should  thus  diminish 
the  amount  of  study  bestowed  on  Latin  and  Greek.  If,  by  plating 
Latin  and  Greek  upon  their  own  merits,  ihQj  are  unable  to  retain 
their  present  place  in  the  education  of  civilized  and  christianised 
man,  then  let  tnem  give  place  to  something  better.  They  have,  by 
right,  no  pre-eminence  over  other  studies,  and  it  is  absurd  to  claim 
it  for  them.  But  we  go  further.  In  our  present  system  we  derote 
some  six  or  seven  years  te  compulsory  study  of  the  classics.  Beside 
innumerable  academies,  we  have  one  hundred  and  twenty  colleges, 
in  which,  for  a  large  part  of  the  time,  classical  studies  occupy  the 
labors  of  the'student.  And  what  is  the  fruit?  How  many  of  these 
students  read  either  classical  Latin  or  Greek,  after  they  leave  college? 
I(  with  all  this  labor,  we  fail  to  imbue  our  young  men  with  a  love  of 
the  classics,  is  there  any  reason  to  fear  that  any  change  will  render 
their  position  less  advantageous?  Is  there  not  reason  to  hope  that, 
by  rendering  this  study  less  compulsory,  and  allowing  thbse  who  have 
a  taste  for  it  to  devote  themselves  more  thoroughly  to  classical  read- 
ing, we  shall  raise  it  from  its  present  depression,  and  derive  from  it 
all  the  benefit  which  it  is  able  to  confer? 

MBTSOBOLOOICAL  OBSBRVATIONS. 

This  subject  was  earnestly  commended  to  the  attention  of  the  Le- 
gislature. 

The  establishment  of  a  system  of  observations  upon  the  subject  of 
meteorology,  and  more  especially  as  connected  wiu  mean  tempara- 
ture,  the  duection  and  force  of  wind%  state  of  the  atmosphere,  dko.» 
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>>  svggesled  ia  the  lastcommunkatioa  from  this  doparlment,  as  an 
impprtaat  object  to  aU  Masses  of  our  people,  aod  more  especially  to 
oar  agricuUural  and  commercial  interest.  The  expense  attending  it 
noukl  be  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  amount  of  good  to  be  ac- 
complished,  and  the  work  may  be  properly  performed  by  the  profes- 
sors, without  detriment  to  their  other  duties.  Thb  system  of  obser- 
vations is  becoming,  and  is  now,  in  fact,  national — ^both  the  general 
government  and  particular  States  alike  ioteresting  themselves  is  an 
object  which  is  so  nearly  allied  to  tbe  most  useful  pursuits  and  pur- 
•  poses  of  life.  The  most  valuable  infbrifiadon  in  this  respect  is  dis- 
seminated by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  New  York  University, 
who  last  year  revised  their  system,  and  recommended  that  proper  in- 
aimments  be  furnished  to  the  principal  towns  and  flourishing  literary 
institutioBs.  It  would  be  an  object  of  interest  and  profit,  both  in  a 
scientific  and  pecuniary  point  of  view^  to  all  our  citizens,  to  adopt  a 
similar  course  in  this  State,  and  to  furnish  various  institutions  in  dif- 
ferent sections  with  a  set  of  instruments,  the  cost  of  which  for  a  set 
▼ery  well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  does  not  exceed  tS2.  The  re- 
marks of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Romeo  branch  upon  this  sub- 
ject, transmitted  with  their  report,  are  commended  to  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature. 

REPORT  OF  THK  REGKNTS. 

Since  the  last  report,  an  increase  had  been  made  in  the  number  of 
professors  by  the  appointment  of  Doct^s  Gunn,  Allen  and  Denton, 
and  the  transfer  of  Professor  Sager  to  the  medical  department,  which 
was  now  organized.  The  first  announcement  of  the  medical  faculty 
was  published  this  year. 

In  the  department  of  arts  and  sciences,  the  whole  number  of  stu- 
dents was  72. 

The  estimated  recetptsfor  the  ensuing  year  were  917,088  23.  The 
estimated  expenses  $16,263  S3.  The  amount  received  to  the  credit 
of  the  University  fund,  from  July  1,  1849,  to  June  1,  1850,  was 
$10,682  47.  The  quantity  of  University  land  sold  during  the  same 
period  was  623.03  acres,  amounting  in  all  to  (9,568  00. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  course  of  studies,  &c.,  pur- 
sued at  the  University: 

ADHISSIOK. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  must  not  be  less 
than  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  must  sustain  an  examination  in^Elnff- 
Mak  Grammar,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Algebra  through  simple 
equations,  first  part  of  krebs'  Guide  for  the  writing  of  Latin,  Latin 
Reader,  Cornelius  Nepos,  (Arnold's,)  Cicero's  Orations  against  Cata- 
Une,  Yireils  ^neid,  Greek  Beader  to  the  poetry,  the  four  GkiepelSy 
Latin  and  Greek  Grammar,  Edghtley's  Urecian  and  Roman  Ifis-^ 
tory. 
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Oradidates  for  ui  advanced  standing,  in  addition  totbepivparatoiy 
siadtes,  are  examined  in  ihe  studies  to  which  the  class  tnqr  prt^Kwe 
to  CLter  have  attended. 

All  applicants  for  admission  must  present  testimonials  of  eood 
moral  character,  with  a  letter  from  a  parent  or  guardian;  and  students 
coming  from  other  colleges,  a  certiOcate  of  honorable  dismisston. 

Ko  student  is  considered  a  regular  member  of  the  University,  nntS 
after  a  probation  of  twelve  weeks. 

RXOITATIOKS  AlTD  KZAMIHATIONS. 

Each  class  attends  three  recitations  or  lectures  daily,  except  Sal- 
urdays,  when  there  is  an  exercise  in  Elocution.  There  are  also 
frequent  exercises  in  translation,  composition  and  oral  or  written  dis- 
putations. 

Public  examinations  are  held  at  the  close  of  each  term  attended  by 
the  board  of  visitors,  appointed  annually  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  by  a  committee  of  the  Regents. 

The  following  scheme  exhibits  the  subjects  studied  in  the  several 
terms  of  each  year: 

FRKSHHAK  TBAR. — FIRST  TERM. 

Livy,  (Lincoln's  or  Folsom's,)  Roman  Antiquides,  (Eschenbeig'a 
Manual')  Elomer's  Odyssey,  (Owen's,)  Bourdon's  Algebra,  New- 
man's Rhetoric. 

SECOND   TERM. 

Livy,  Ancient  History,  Grecian  Antiquities,  (Esch.  Manual,)  Ho- 
me's Odyssey,  Algebra,  Legendre's  Geometry. 

THIRD   TERM. 

Horace,  Odes,  Xenophon.  Anab.,  (Owen's,)  Geometry,  Boiaay. 
Zoology. 

Monday  morning,  throughout  the  year,  Greek  Testament,  (Gos- 
pels.) 

BOFBOMOBJE  TEAR — VIBST  TERM. 

Newman's  Rhetoric,  Horace  Satires,  Xenophona'  Anabasis,  Plane 

and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Conio  Sections. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Analyt,  Geometry  and  Calculus,  Tacitus,  Germania  et  Agrioola, 
(Tyler's,)  Demosthenes  de  corona,  Isocrates. 

THIRD   TERM. 

Sophocles,  Cicero  de  Senectute  et  de  Amicitia,  French. 

Monday  morning,  throughout  the  year,  Greek  Testament^  (Acta) 

JUNIOR  TEAR — FIRST  TBRH. 

Wayland's  Political  Economy,  Logic,  French,  Olmstead'a  Natural 
Philoaophy. 

BEOOED  VBRM . 

Tacitus,  Historta,  Buripfdes,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemiatry,  Mi- 
neralogy. 
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German,  BlaiKs  Rhetoric,  OIoMtead's  Astronomy. 
Monday  morning,  throughout  the  jear,  Greek  Testament,  (Epis- 
tles.) 

8BMI0R  TSAR FIRST  TBRM. 

Geology,  Upham's  Mental  Philosophy,  German. 

BBOOiSD  TBRM. 

Uphara's  Mental  Philosophy,  (3d  Vol,)  Whateley's  Logic,  Way. 
land's  Mora]  Science,  Natural  Theology,  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

THIRD    TKRM. 

Butler's  Analogy,  Plato's  Gorgias. 

Monday  morning,  throughout  the  year,  Greek  Testament,  (Epia- 
ties.) 

BOOKS  0¥  RB7KRKKCE. 

Ramshom's  or  Dumesnil's  Latin  Synonymes,  Smith's  Dictionary 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  Anthon's  Classical  Dictionary, 
Mitchell's  or  Butler's  Atlas  Ulassica,  Mitchell's  Ancient  Geography, 
Cousin's  Psychology,  Stewart's  Philosophical  Works,  Locke  on  the 
Human  Understanding,  Edward's  on  the  Will,  Whewell's  Elements 
of  Morality. 

XXPXHBBS. 

The  only  charges  of  the  institution  are  an  admission  fee  of  $10, 
and  a  sum,  ranging  from  tS  to  •?  60  a  year,  for  room  rent  and  the 
services  of  the  janitor,  a  receipt  for  the  payment  of  which,  «gned  by 
the  inspector  of  the  University  buildings,   must  be  presented  to  thie 

? resident  of  the  faculty,  before  a  student  can  be  permitted  to  recite, 
'uition  is  gratuitous.  Including  board,  washing  and  books,  the  ne- 
cessary expenses  of  a  student,  for  a  year,  will  range  from  f70  to 
$100. 

OOVXRNIIXKT. 

In  the  government  of  the  institution,  the  faculty  ever  keep  in  mind 
that  most  of  the  students  are  of  an  age  which  renders  absolutely 
necessary  some  tulstUuie  for  pw  erUal  superintendence.  It  is  believed 
that  no  college  in  our  country  can  secure  public  confidence,  without 
"watching  over  the  morals  of  its  students,  and  making  strict  propri- 
ety of  conduct,  as  well  as  diligent  application  to  study,  a  eonditrt)n  of 
membership. 

Considering,  therefore,  the  government  of  the  students  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  regulations  of  home,  the  Faculty  endeavor  to  bring  it 
as  near  to  the  character  of  parental  eantroi  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
will  admit,  and  to  attain  the  end,  not  wholly  nor  chiefly  by  constraint 
and  the  dread  of  penalty,  but  by  the  mfiuence  of  persuasion  and  kind- 
ness. 

But  there  may  be  in  the  college,  as  well  as  in  the  family,  or  com- 
munity, perverse  individuals,  whom  nothing  but  the  fear  of  penalty 
Fill  influence.  In  respect  to  such,  the  faculty  consider  themselves 
bound,  as  standing  in  ^e  place  of  parent  or  guardian,  to  see  that 
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the  student  be  kindly  and  fidthMly  adnaed  and  admonished,  and  ako 
that  ibe  parent  be  fully  informed  of  any  improper  conduct  in  his  son. 
If  such  correction  prove  insufficient,  a  regard  for  the  best  interests  of 
snch  a  young  mtn,  and  certainly  a  proper  care  for  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  institution,  require  that  he  should  be  removed.  He  has 
forfeited  all  claims  on  the  institution,  by  violating  the  indispensible 
conditions  on  which  its  advantages  are  to  be  enjoyed,  and  is,  there- 
fore, forthwith  to  be  returned  to  his  parent  or  guardian. 

Parents  are  advised  to  appoint  a  guardian  in  Ann  Arbor,  to  take 
charge  of  funds  for  the  use  of  their  sons. 

No  student  shall  be  excused  to  return  home,  unless  at  the  written 
request  of  his  parent  or  guardian. 

PUBLIO  WORSHIP. 

The  students  are  required  to  attend  prayers  daily  in  the  college 
ehi^l,  and  to  attend  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  at  such  one  of 
(he  churches  in  the  Tillage  of  Ann  Arbor,  as  their  parents  or  guar- 
dians may  direct. 

LITSRABT  SOCIBTIXS. 

There  are  two  literary  societies  connected  with  the  college,  whicli 
hold  weekly  meetings  during  term  time,  and  possess  yaluable  libra- 
ries of  select  and  miscellaneous  books. 

VACATIOV. 

Vacations  are  as  follows,  viz: 

From  commencement,  the  3d  Wednesday  in  Julv — eight  weeks. 
From  Weduesday  next  preceding  the  26th  December— iwo  weeks- 
From  the  dd  Wednesday  in  April — three  weeks. 

CALENDAR  FOB  1860. 

Jan'ry  3.  Winter  term  begins. 
April  10.  Examinations  commence. 

''      17.  Junior  EzHisiTioir — term  ends, 
ifay     9.  Summer  term  begins. 
July  10.  Examinations  commence. 

*<       lis.  Annual  meeting  of  Regents. 

"       17.  Commencement — term  ends. 

"       18.  Examination  of  candidates. 
Sept  11*  Examination  of  candidates. 

"      12.  Fall  term  begins. 
Dec.  11.  Examinations  commence. 

•'      18.  Public  Declamation — term  ends. 

department  of  MBDionis. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  to  commence  a  course  of  instme- 
lioD  tn  this  department,  in  the  autumn  term  of  1850. 

The  Board  of  Regents  have  adopted  the  plan  of  requiring  attend- 
ance upon  but  one  course  of  lectures,  which,  in  consequence,  will  be 
extended  throufffa  ihe  academic  year,  and  subject  to  the  same  vaoa- 
iions  as  in  the  oepartment  of  science  and  arts. 
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The  requirements  for  ddmisnon  will  be  mftde  to  conform  to  those 
adrised  bj  the  National  Medical  Convention,  viz:  "  a  good  English 
education,  the  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy,  the  elementary 
mathematical  sciences,  and  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  and 
Qreek  languages,  as  will  enable  the  student  to  appreciate  the  techni- 
cal language  of  medicine,  and  read  and  write  prescriptions/' 

XXTBACT  FROM  RSPORT  OF    THX  BOARD  OF  VieiTORS. 

The  board  consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen,  yiz:  Bufus  Hos- 
mer,  Esq.,  Hon.  Ellsworth  Walklej,  Hon.  Wm.  Fmley,  Rer.  L.  Smidi 
Hobsrt,  Geo.  C.  Gibbs,  Esq. 

Of  the  board  of  visitors  appointed  to  make  a  personal  exam- 
ination into  the  state  of  the  Universify  for  the  current  year,  Messrs. 
Gibbs,  Walkley  and  Hobart  were  present  at  the  exercises  of  com- 
meneement  in  July  last;  at  which  time  they  attended  in  part  to  the 
duty  assigned  them.  The  examination  of  the  students  was  atttended 
only  by  the  last  named  member.  The  examinaiion,  which  com* 
menced  on  the  llib  ultimo  and  continued  six  days,  was  attended 
throughout  bv  Messrs.  Hosmer,  Walkley  and  Hobart,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  day  each,  in  the  case  of  Messrs.  Hosmer  and  Walkley. 
Having  endeavored  to  become  as  fully  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
the  University  in  all  respects,  as  their  opportunities  would  permit, 
the  undersigned  would  respectfully  submit  the,fo11owing  report: 

The  addresses  of  the  graduating  class  at  cammencetnent,  evinced  a 
good  degree  of  talent  and  study.  They  were  bold  and  manly  in 
sentiment,  generally  marked  by  good  taste  in  composition,  free  and 
vigorous  in  elocution.  We  were  deeply  impressed  with  the  great 
need  there  is  for  more  spacious  accommodations  for  these  exercises 
than  have  hitherto  been  enjoyed.  Commencement  at  the  University 
is  the  literary  festival  of  our  State.  It  is  an  occasion  when  large 
numbers  from  all  parts  feel  disposed  to  meet  at  our  Athbnb;  many 
too  whose  presence  adds  to  the  interest,  and  stimulates  a  generous 
emulation  among  the  candidates  for  collegiate  honors.  But  it  is 
known  to  this  board  that  not  a  few  are  annually  deterred  from  atten- 
danee,  by  the  probability  that  if  they  come  to  the  place  they  may 
fail  of  gaining  access  to  the  crowded  room  where  the  exercises  are 
held;  or  at  best,  witness  them  only  from  the  midst  of  so  dense  a 
erowd  as  to  deprive  Uie  occasion  of  all  enjoyment.  We  think  that 
not  one-fourth  the  number  of  our  citizens  attend  commencement  that 
would  attend  giadfy  if  they  were  sure  of  a  favorable  opportunity  to 
witness  the  exercises.  It  is  true,  the  plan  of  the  University  contem- 
plates the  erection  of  a  chapel  much  more  spacious  than  either  of 
the  churches  now  used  on  commencement  occasions.  But  we  sup- 
pose that  a  number  of  years  ye<  must  elapse,  before  that  can  be  done; 
and  besides,  we  doubt  whether,  when  erected,  it  will  not  then  be 
found  as  inadequate  to  accommodate  those  who  will  desire  to  attend 
this  literary  anniversary,  as  the  churches  now  used. 

We  suggest,  therefore,  as  what  seems  to  us  a  far  preferable  mode 
«f  meeting  this  want,  the  purchase  of  a  large  canvas  tent    The  one 
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owi^d  at  Oberli^  Oliio,  was  proeured  and  used  cm  one  occasion  villi 
great  satisfacUoa.  A  tent  of  that  descripttoo,  which  will  easily  ac- 
commodate 2,500  persons,  will  cost  about  $500.  Should  a  tent  be 
purchased,  the  erection  of  a  chapel  might  be  deferred  without  seri- 
ou»  inconvenience,  for  a  number  of  years.  So  crowded  are  the 
churches  now  used,  and  so  liable  to  damage,  that  it  is  with  much  and 
increasing  reluctance  that  their  use  is  allowed.  Some  of  them,  in- 
deed, can  no  longer  be  obtnined.  We  believe  the  best  interests  of 
the  University  demand  that  the  proposed  purchase  should  be  mad* 
without  needless  delay* 

The  recent  term  was  closed  with  public  declamation  by  several 
members  from  each  of  the  three  lower  classes.  The  speaking,  with 
few  exceptions,  was  highly  creditable.  Ezeenence,  in  this  rospeet, 
is  80  important  in  our  country,  and  its  attainment  may  be  so  effeotual- 
ly  eneouraged,  that  we  would  strongly  recommend  the  bestowmeat 
of  a  prise  upon  the  best  speaker  in  each  of  the  olasses.  These  pn- 
xes  might  very  appropriately  consist  of  books  with  suitable  inacrip- 
tiooa,  signed  by  the  Faculty;  and  they  would  be  sought,  not  bo  mack 
for  their  intrinsic  worth,  whioh  might  indeed  be  small,  as  for  the 
testimonial  which  they  would  afford  of  pre-eminence  in  elocution. 

•  »  •  •*  •  • 

The  Board  have  given  some  attention  to  the  coitrse  of  imirucUon 
punBued  in  the  University.  We  suppose  that  the  great  aim  of  all  in- 
tellectual culture  is  two-fold — the  discipline  of  the  mtnd  and  the  sto- 
ring it  with  knowledge.  Of  these,  in  a  collegiate  course,  discipline 
is  doubtless  the  more  important;  and  yet,  to  a  great  extent,  it  mast 
be  sought  in  the  use  of  means  by  which  also  knowledge  may  be  ae* 
quired.  There  are  doubtless  some  studies  more  largely  condacive 
to  mental  discipline  than  others,  and  yet  we  judge  that  discipline  will 
be  the  sure  result,  in  some  valuable  degree,  of  all  study,  the  puraoit 
of  which  is  marked  by  accuracy  and  sdf-rdumcc;  and  here,  in  oor 
view,  is  indicated  the  true  work,  to  a  great  extenty  of  the  inatmotor^ 

In  regard  to  the  knowledge  to  be  imparted  in  a  collegiate  ooime^ 
it  is  envious  then,  that  the  aun  should  be  not  to  perfed  the  popii  hn 
merely  a  few  branehes  of  learning;  nor,  on  Uie  other  hand,  to  faniidi 
a  little  of  almost  everything;  nor  yet,  to  complete  the  details  df  eitlrar 
a  professional  or  a  praetieal  edncadon,  but  rather  to  cammene$athot^ 
ayffh  ctmrUf  and  carry  it  as  far  as  the  term  of  collegiate  study  waB 
allow;  to  he  regarded,  and  to  be  in  fieict,  the  proper  and  substantisl- 
faundaiien  of  wnatever  superstrueture,  professional  or  praotioal,  eaek 
man  may  see  ^t  to  rear  npon  it.  In  this  yiew,  it  is  clearly  neoesssp 
ry,  if  a  proper  symmetty  and  balance  of  character  is  to  be  secured, 
that  all  the  important  feculties  be  brought  duly  into  exercise.  lia 
selecting  the  subjects  upon  which  die  powers  of  the  mind  shall  be 
employed,  respect  must  be  had  to  those  kinds  and  degrees  of  knowl* 
e<%e  which  are  properly  fundamental  to  all  professions  and  pursoks, 
and  which  may  be  compassed  within  the  period  of  collegiate  study; 
and  then,  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  that  mental  (usoipline  in* 
dispensable  to  true  scholarship,  the  subjects  of  study,  judiciously  se- 
lected, must  be  pursued  with  the  spint  of  manly  self-reliance  and 
critical  accuracy. 
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How  for  this  latter  object  is  likely  to  be  secured  by  tbe  manner  in 
whicb  the  business  of  ia^^tructiuo  id  con  lucled  in  the  University,  baa 
been  already  indicated.  In  regard  to  ihe  course  of  study  adopted 
for  the  University,  we  believe  iiin  the  main  to  be  good — that  which 
the  experience  of  our  best  institutions  )ihs  shown  to  be  best,  both  in 
the  subjects  and  the  authors.  We  learn,  however,  wiih  regret,  that 
the  slu  ly  of  BUtary  has  been  dropped  from  tbe  course.  We  would 
suggest  whether,  for  reasons  that  surely  need  not  be  stated,  it  ought 
not  to  be  restored,  if  so  important  a  subject  has  been  omitted  for 
tbe  want  of  time,  we  would  suggest  fiirther,  that  the  r«^itHtion  ia 
the  Greek  Testament,  which  now  occupies  every  Monday  morning 
throughout  the  whole  course,  and  in  which  no  examination  is  sus" 
taiqed  by  the  students,  and  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  isnear^ 
ly  valueless^  be  stricken  from  three  years  of  the  course,  and  its  pUcei 
or  time  equivalent,  occupied  by  History.  The  exercise  in  the  Greek 
Testament  we  would  limit  to  one  year,  and  require  the  class  study- 
ing it  to  sustain  a  rigid  examination,  as  in  other  studies. 

We  would  also  suggest  whether  the  value  of  the  course  would  not 
be  somewhat  enhanced  by  substitudng  for  Botany  and  Zoology,  an 
equal  amount  of  instruction  in  Human  Physiology,  and  the  general 
principles  of  civil  law.  Not  indeed,  as  introductory,  or  specially  r»; 
lated  to  medical  or  legal  science,  but  as  affording  knowledge  emi* 
nently  practical,  and  fundamental  in  all  the  pursuits  in  life. 

We  hive  given  some  attention  to  the  relative  importance  of  tlieeuJb^ 
jtetsln  the  course  of  study,  and  to  the  amount  of  lime  which  is  in 
fact  bestowed  upon  each.  A  careful  examin  ttion  shows  that  the  ag- 
grc^te  of  tbe  recitations  and  lectures  in  the  whole  course  of  Mtudy^ 
as  it  is  arranged  and  exhibited  in  the  catalogue  for  H50,  is  2;315,  t9 
which  should  be  added  200.  as  the  estimated  value  of  the  exercises 
in  elocution  and  criticism,  making  a  total  of  :&/}45, 

Of  these,  330  are  devoted  to  Latin, 
6:^0  ••  Greek, 

495  '^  Mathematics,  pure  and  mixed, 

236  "  Modern  languages, 

864  *^  all  other  subjects. 

Now,  to  us,  there  has  appeared  no  sufficient  reason  for  giving  t% 
the  Greek  language  in  the  curricnluro  the  pre-eminence  over  ths 
Lilin.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  holds  no  such  pre-eminence  io 
the  best  colleges  in  our  country  as  it  holds  in  our  University,  where 
it  will  be  seen  that  Greek  has  nearly  double  the  time  that  is  assigned 
to  Latin.  We  would  suggest  that  a^  least  70  recitations  should  bo 
added  to  the  Latin,  making  its  number  400;  and  that  (he  Greek 
should  be  reduced  to  the  same  number.  This  would  make  the  num- 
ber representing  the  ancient  languages,  800.  Now.  while  we  are 
not  prepared  to  say  that  the  Mathematics  (including  Natural  Philos- 
ophy and  Astronomy)  should  receive  the  same  amount  of  attention 
•8  the  languages,  yet  we  are  well  persuaded,  whether  respect  be  h  -d 
to  the  attainment  of  ment-l  d  s  ipline  or  useful  knowledge,  that  this 
department  of  stu<iv  should  occupy  a  larger  place  than  ei'her  Latin 
or  Grettk  alone.  We  would  therefore  recommend,  without  hesitatioQi, 
35 
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Aat  the  number  representing  the  muthematies  be  so  far  inerettaed 
a«  Co  stHod  at  five  hundred.  If  it  should  be  thought  that  the  pro* 
posed  limit  ttion  in  respect  to  L  «tiu  and  Greek  will  leave  the  gradv- 
ate  with  too  imperfect  a  knowledge  of  the^e  Ungui^^es,  we  can  oalj 
•ay  we  know  of  no  remedy  (br  the  evil  better  thnn  that  which  was 
suggested  by  the  bo  ird  of  visitors  last  preceding  us.  Let  a  larger 
•muunt  of  cldssical  knowledge  be  required  as  a  condition  of  mem- 
bership in  the  University. 

On  the  subject  of  Modem  Languagen,  we  concur  with  a  former 
board  of  visitors,  in  saving  that  btudents4n  our  University  possess 
in  this  rettpect  superior  privileges;  and  that  the  provision  mad«  for 
them  is  particularly  sppropriaie  to  our  western  States,  tilling  np  as 
they  are  with  a  fureigu  population  from  most  of  the  European  im- 
lions.  We  regret  that  the  Regents  have  found  occasion  to  atrike 
Irom  the  course  the  ir^panish  and  Italian  langimges,  but  especiBlly  the 
former.  The  extension  of  our  territorial  limits  in  the  south  weat^  has 
made  the  demand  for  an  acquaintance  with  that  language  by  maoj 
of  our  people,  somewhat  more  practical  and  urgent  than  formerly. 
Bui  what  we  regret  much  more  in  relation  to  this  subject,  is  that  only 
two  terms  of  8tu<Iy  are  allowed  to  each  of  the  languages  retained* 
the  French  and  the  German.  Although  much  is  accomplished,  yet 
this  brief  period  leaves  the  acquisition  so  imperfect,  that  it  is  felli 
both,  by  the  student  snd  the  instructor,  thst  there  is  great  danger 
that  all  will  be  lost  So  important  has  it  seemed  to  the  professor  in 
this  department  that  the  instruction  should  be  carried  further,  that  we 
Uttdertitand  he  hss  offered  to  instruct  the  classes  in  French  and  €K»r- 
man  another  term  in  each  year,  gratuitously,  if  he  might  be  allowed 
the  opportunity.  We  therefore  strongly  recommend  that  tbeinstme- 
tion  in  French  and  German  be  extended  to  two  hundred  recitatioiM 
in  each,  that  is,  through  the  year,  instead  of  being  confined  to  Xiwo 
terms,  as  at  present 

The  board  of  visitors  have  been  led  to  inquire  whether  the  Uni- 
▼ersity  may  not  be  made  more  lately  to  promote  the  educational 
interests  of  the  State,  hy  exUndvng'^  advaftoge9,  in  part  at  least,  to 
man^  to  whom  they  sre  not  now  open.  We  think  the  number  |8 
oonsidersble  of  those  who,  from  the  want  of  time  or  means,  or  m  dis- 
position, will  never  enter  the  University  to  pursue  (he  full  eourse  of 
IDstrttction  ss  now  laid  down;  who  still,  if  it  were  albwed,  woald 
gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  instruction  imparted  upon  a  pan  of 
Sie  subjects  of  the  course.  Why,  then,  while  the  University  shal 
eondnue  to  confer  degrees  only  upon  those  who  have  finished  the 
usual  prescribed  course,  shall  not  other  students  who  do  not  aim  wX 
the  honors  of  the  Univerbity,  be  allored,  under  proper  regulationa,  to 
attend  on  the  instruction  of  the  cla«ses,  as  far  as  they  shall  chooaet 
And,  indeed,  why  may  not  the  dHUghters  of  our  citisens.  as  well  as 
their  sons,  participate  in  the  advantages  afibrded  bv  the  Univf^raily, 
at  leaiit  so  Tr  as  to  attend  the  various  courses  of  lectures  that  maj 
be  delivered  to  the  under  graduates?  This  plan  would  afford  the 
v«ry  best  advantages  to  those  who,  from  circumstances,  witdi  for  a 
limited  education.    And  such  an  education  must  after  all,  be  thai 
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which  U  acquired  by  the  great  body  of  our  public  and  practical  men* 
Thai  the  means  uf  such  an  educMiian  Khwild  be  abuudcint,  auil  the 
encaarigemenls  every  way  adequatft',  none  will  deny,  if  there  ara 
any  valid  objeciiona  to  the  prt>posed  ezu-nsion  ot  the  advantage! 
afforded  by  ibe  University,  they  hav*^  not  occurred  to  us;  and  we 
de^re  that  the  suggestion  should  receive  a  respectful  consideraiion. 

We  wi;>h  distiuctly  to  reiterate  the  augK*'siion«  of  former  visitori 
in  regnrd  to  the  employment  of  Tutors.  We  believe  at  least  two  to 
be  greatly  needed. 

laL  I  hat  the  ao  called  professors  may  become  professors  in  fact; 
that  thfy  may  be  relieved  in  part  from  ibe  mere  detail  and  drudgery 
of  drill,  and  devote  themselves  to  the  preparation  and  delivery  of 
courses  of  lectures,  illustrating  and  enlivening  the  subjects  of  study 
in  their  seversl  departments — lectures  which  shall,  besides,  answer 
some  valuable  end  to  the  students  as  models  of  writing  snd  eifeotifo 
elocution. 

'Zd,  Bec«use,  while  on  the  one  hand  there  is  needed  the  ezperitnce 
of  those  who  have  been  long  resident  at  the  institution,  there  is  equsl 
need  on  the  other  of  the  frebh  and  minute  information  of  those  who^ 
liaving  more  recently  mingled  with  students,  have  a  distinct  recollec- 
tion of  their  peculiar  feelings,  prejudices,  and  habits  of  thinking* 
We  doubt,  indeed,  whether  elementary  pnnciples  are  not  generally 
more  likely  to  be  taught  to  the  best  advantage  by  the  young,  than  by 
those  whose  researches  have  carried  them  so  far  beyond  the  simpler 
truths  that  they  come  b/ick  to  them  with  reluctance  and  distaste. 
Young  men  have  usually  more  ardor  than  those  more  advanced,  in 
communicating  familiar  principles,  and  in  removing  those  lighter  dif* 
ficnhies  of  the  student  which,  not  long  since,  were  found  lying  across 
tbeir  own  path. 

dd.  They  are  needed  for  purposes  of  police  snd  salutary  restraint. 
When  so  many  young  men*  of  every  variety  of  character  are  as- 
sembled in  collegiate  hails,  away  from  parental  restraint,  and  the  lar- 
ger pnrt  of  tbeir  time,  both  day  and  night,  from  the  oversight  of 
their  instructors,  it  would  indeed  be  strange  if  there  were  not  many 
improprieties  and  irregularities,  greatly  detrimental  to  the  student'a 
Advancement  In  study,  injurious  to  his  physical  constitution,  and  des« 
tractive  to  his  morals.  The  desirableness  of  Tutors  in  respect  to  the 
nsatraint  which  they  may  exercise  upon  students — being  always  with 
them — not  only  during  the  business  of  the  day,  but  in  hours  as- 
ngned  to  rest,  may  not  be  appreciated  by  some,  simply  from  their 
not  knowing  how  great  and  bow  constant  the  occasion  is  for  suck 
uinf€'Uane§. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  thinking  that  one  of  the  important 
wants  of  the  University  is  at  length  to  be  li^upplied.  We  refer  to  a 
Pruident.  Hy  the  eighth  sectitm  in  the  thirtc  enih  article  of  the  new 
constitution,  the  first  Bo  td  of  Regents  elected  by  the  people,  are 
required  at  their  first  annual  meeting  or  "s  Foon  iheresffer  as  may 
be  to  elect  a  picsidenr  ot  the  Universi'y,  who  shall  be  its  prin«  it  al 
executive  officer,  and  al>o  a  member  of  ihe  Board  of  Retfents.  We 
believe  that  the  accession  of  a  preaidenti  who  shall  be  worthy  of  the 
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place — ^havinff  a  Teputation  already  establish eH,  combining  tbe  essen* 
tial  qaaiificHtions  of  an  efficient  eiecutive  officer,  and  a  successfnt 
instmctor — will  be  a  happy  era  in  the  history  of  the  institution.  Wi 
hope  the  e tectum  of  a  president  vnli  take  pface  at  the  earlietit  possible 
period. 

This  board  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  well  tried  and 
iSme  honored  systena,  nearly  universal  in  the  higher  literary  institu- 
tions of  o»r  country,  of  gradutting  the  merit  of  the  hij^her  classes, 
and  awarding  collegiate  honors  at  cominenctraent  and  junior  exhibi- 
tion«,  fincjl  no  place  in  our  UnireiNity.  This  subjfCt  has  been  noticed 
in  the  reports  of  several  former  boards,  and  we  shnll  cordi -lly  adopt 
the  following  extract  froia  the  report  of  last  year:  "The  board  are 
not  SHtisfied  that  the  government  of  the  University  act  wisely  in 
withholding  all  inducements  to  application,  except  such  as  arise  from 
the  love  of  books  and  the  hope  of  future  usefulness.  Many  a  stu- 
dent may  Urim  his  midnight  lamp  and  watch  his  lone  taper  till  the 
Stars  go  out,*  from  *8uch  high  incentives — but  many  more  will  be 
found  to  flag  in  their  onward  course  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  of  aci- 
ence.  To  many  of  the  latter,  competition  for  the  prizes  of  a  colle- 
giate course,  furnishes  constant  stimulus  Ud  honorable  action;  and 
when  those  prizes  are  won,  the  distinction  feeds  ambition  with  fur- 
Aer  desire.  Let  the  Regents  devise  a  judicious  system  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  such  rewards,  and  they  will  soon  discover  their  salutary 
effects  upon  the  students,  by  a  regular  attendance  at  the  University, 
and  general  application  to  study." 

in  the  opinion  of  this  board,  the  interests  of  the  University  have 
been  seriously  neglected,  in  respect  \o  philosophical  and  astronamuai 
apparatus.  Although  the  Regents  have  been  fully  authorized  from 
the  beginning,  to  expend  so  much  of  the  interest  ariMng  fn»m  the 
University  fund  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  such  ap- 
paratus; yet,  up  to  the  present  time,  there  is  nothing  deserving  the 
name.  Six  clashes  have  been  obliged  to  graduate  without  the  impor*» 
tant  advantages  afforded  by  even  a  moderate  supply  of  apparHiaa^ 
and  for  out^ht  that  appears,  the  prospect  is  no  belter  for  still  other 
classes.  We  are  aware  that  it  will  be  alledged  that  the  funds  were 
all  needed  for  the  erection  of  additional  buildings.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  due  to  the  young  men  who  have  graduated  at  the 
University — to  the  best  reputation  of  the  insti  ution  itself,  and  to  »he 
claims  of  thorough  scholarship — that  the  erection  of  the  last  two 
buildings  should  have  been  deferred  for  one  or  two  years  longer,  and 
the  money  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  such  a  supply  of  Mppnra* 
tus  as  would  Ht  least  have  met  the  more  urgent  wnnts  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  that  respect  We  would  strongly  urge  that  this  interest  hhould 
receive  immediate  attention. 

The  Afiveralftffical  Cabinet,  which  for  the  number  of  specimens  il 
contains  is  believed  to  be  unsurpassed  in  the  country,  appear^*  to  be 
in  ^ood  condition,  yet  it  seems  to  us  that  itsunlity  is  greatly  (Mrrum- 
scribed  from  the  want  of  a  catalogue  rontaininaf  an  easy  retVrencf  ro 
^y^Tj  specimen,  together  with  h  concise  di'scription  «»f  each.  The 
only  catalogue  ol*  (be  Cabinet  is  A  manuscript  in  the  German  laa- 
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fg9$ngt^  prepiired  by  the  geademan  of  whom  the  colleclm  was  |rir» 
ebased.  Hence  the  CHbioet  is  nearly  as  uniDlelligible  to  the  atudeati 
through  a  \m^  part  of  their  eourae,  as  would  be  a  volume  of  Ohi- 
nese.  The  same  is  true  of  the  numerous  visitors  to  the  University. 
A  catalogue,  which  the  professor  of  uineralogy  hus  assured  us  he 
would  cheerfully  prepare  without  charge,  (such  is  his  sense  of  its 
desirablvaess.)  aud  the  printiog  of  which  might  cost  thirty* five 
dolltirs,  would  essentially  aid  the  study  of  this  important  branch  of 
knowledge,  as  well  as  add  greaily  to  the  pleasure  and  pru&t  of  our 
oitisens.  and  of  strangers  who  have  oocttsion  to  visit  tiie  Cabinet 
We  judge  it  highly  important,  therefore,  that  an  appropriation  of  the 
small  sum  necessary  should  be  immediately  made  for  the  printing  of 
flttch  catalogue  of  the  (>abinet  as  we  have  suggested. 

The  Mtdkol  Depariment  of  the  University  went  into  operation  th# 
first  Wednesday  in  October  last  Five  professors  are  occupied  in 
giving  instruction  at  the  rate  of  four  lectures  a  day  for  nearly  seven 
mon  hs  in  the  year.  The  edihce  which  had  been  erected  for  this 
department  is  elegant  and  commodious,  and  capable  of  acoommo* 
datia?  a  large  class  of  students.  The  number  of  students  now  in 
attendance  is  eighty-eight,  of  whom  nine  are  candidates  for  degrees. 

With  gratuitous  instruction,  with  the  ample  material  and  meant 
of  illustration  which  will  soon  be  possessed,  and  with  a  diligent  and 
akiJIful  Faculty,  the  prospect  is  flattering  that  this  department  will  be 
biffhly  prosperous. 

3y  the  laW|  (B.  S.,  chapter  67,  seotion  15.)  it  is  made  the  duty  ef 
ike  ^superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  annually  1o  appaitU  a  board 
<if  vigitori,  ''whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  make  a  peraonal  ezaminatioB 
iatothe  state  of  the  University  in  all  its  departments,  and  report  the 
teeult  to  the  Superintendent;,  suggesting  such  improvements  as  thej 
nay  deem  important  which  report  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Legis- 
lature at  its  next  session.''  We  suppose  this  law  was  intended  to  se* 
eure  to  the  public  a  means  of  full  and  accurate  informatscJH  concern* 
ing  the  Univenity,  additional  to  and  independent  of  all  other  meana^ 
and  we  believe  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  to  be  highly  imr 
portant  both  to  the  people  and  to  the  University  itaelf.  If  ihe  pe^ 
.pie  know  that  the  institution  is  wisely  nuinaged  and  useful,  it  will 
possess  their  confidence  and  be  sacredly  cherished.  If  mismanaffe- 
meat  and  inefficiency  are  sure  to  be  exposed,  they  will  rarely  exb4. 
It  ought  however  to  be  understood  that  the  duties  of  a  board  of  visl- 
(ora,  such  as  the  law  contemplates,  cannot  be  properly  performed  by 
a  mere  attendance  on  commencement  exercises,  or  by  a  few  houis 
spent  in  witnessing  the  examination  of  students,  or  by  a  pleatont  walk 
through  the  library  and  cabinet.  It  is  demanded  that  Aey  should 
prosecute  their  work  in  a  bus^iness  like  manner,  giving  to  it  time 
enough  to  invest ig'«te  thoroughly  the  condition  of  the  University  in 
all  respects;  and  then  to  make  a  full  report  of  the  results — and  to 
do  this,  even  though  it  m^y  sometimes  occasion  the  sacrifice  of  per- 
aonal feelings  and  interests  for  the  general  good.  It  has  been  alleged 
that  the  duties  of  the  visitors  have  generally  been  performed  in  a 
auperfioial  manner.    This  may  be  true;  but  it  is  pertinent  to  bquire 
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ifiiether  it  may  not  be  traG«d,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  fiiet  that  tal 
ftfw  p«rsM>n(i  can  be  found  who  Hr«$  willing  to  give  not  only  their  time 
and  their  labor  to  such  an  investigHtion,  but  altio  to  bear  their  own 
eipenMes  white  thus  employed. 

The  boHnJ  of  visitorn  had  denired  to  make  a  full  examination  int0 
ihejinanciai  condifion  of  the  Univfrsi^y.  but  the  want  of  time,  and 
an  iatimHcion  that  the  Regents  of  the  University  had  been  ealled  opoQ 
for  H  full  and  detailed  HUtement  of  the  tinHncial  affaire  of  the  inali* 
lotion  from  its  commencement  to  the  present  time,  by  the  8u))eri»^ 
tendent  of  Public  liibtruction.  they  are  saUsfied  chat  information  upoa 
tbe  subject  referred  to,  long  desired,  and  of  much  importance,  wiU 
Ito  furnished. 

In  view  of  the  expenditure  of  about  9S5,000  in  the  erection  of 
buildings  and  the  purchase  of  books  and  npparatux,  and  the  annual 
expenditure  of  about  tlO.u50  Hc^saUries  of  ihe  profe8<«ori^,  ('Uperin* 
tendent  of  building,  and  other  incidental  expenses,  with  an  endow* 
ment  sufficient  to  carry  oat  all  the  beniticent  deigns  of  its  original 
founders,  the  inquiry  naturally  arises,  w/iy  is  it  that  with  such  an  tx» 
penditure  the  nutnber  of  students  uttaoUy  *n  vttendafwe  shwdd  be  •» 
smtUf  The  number  of  students  actually  in  attendnnce,  wms  ascer- 
tained to  be  fifty,  be^des  live  or  six  who  were  said  (o  be  absent 
teaching,  but  who  are  pursuing  their  studies.  This  number,  it  it 
believed ,  is  about  an  average  of  the  number  for  the  past  ten  years^ 
but  less  than  an  average  for  the  past  five  years.  The  largest  class 
which  has  graduated  in  any  year  numbered  twenty -three,  and  the 
amailest^  ten;  and  ihe  whole  number  who  have  graduated  is  eighty* 

BBC. 

The  instiitiition  was  intended  to  be  a  free  institution,  and  it  is  nearfr 
•o  Co  the  student  With  an  adequate  number  of  professors  ana 
rooms  sufficient  to  sccommodate  more  than  double  the  number  of 
etudents  in  attendance,  from  some  cause  the  inducements  or  advan- 
tages offeA*d  seem  not  to  be  sufficient  It  has  been  said  that  the  In* 
•tHution  has  not  yet  acquired  a  reputation,  but  we  cannot  learn  wbem 
one  wttl  be  acquired  under  its  present  management  An  iostituiiott 
without  a  head  that  can  command  the  confidence  or  respect  of  the 
•onmunity  or  students,  with  professors  in  some  cases  selected  leis 
for  their  scientific  attainments  and  rvputation  as  instructors  than  for 
ether  considerations,  and  without  unity  of  feeKng  or  action,  it  cannot 
be  sttiprising  that  the  expectations  of  the  framers  of  the  institution 
have  not  yet  been  realized,  or  that  the  institution  has  not  yetaeqni- 
DKd  a  n*pntation  sufficient  to  fill  its  halls  with  students  willku^  to  bo 
odncated  gra^. 

Our  State  is  not  so  destitute  of  young  men  of  natural  ability  and 
ambition  as  asoperficin]  view  of  the  Universally  would  indicate.  The 
orii/inal  pUm  of  the  institution  would  not  furnish  accommodationn 
anffloient  for  those  who  would  ask  to  partake  of  its  advantages,  if  it 
b'«d  a  responsible  head,  with  an  established  reputntion  sufficient  to 
oommand  respect  and  confidence*  (ms  we  are  satisfied  soon  will  bo 
the  ease,)  and  the  professors'  chairs  were  filled  with  those  not  im\f 
eompetent  to  diueharge  the  duties  assigned  them,  but  willing  to  not 
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in  tfonoeri  for  ibe  miwmnmmeni  of  dM  inatitttftioB  lod  the  wdfavai  of 
tho  Atttdi'nta  ouOMniued  lo  ihvir  ch  Tge. 

It  18  with  morudcHlioo  that  we  hnve  felt  compelltKl  to  sp  ak  of  Uiit 
mbieeU  bat  oor  duty  niquired  u»  aad  we  bave  looked  for  no  otbff 
iwie  to  gaide  as. 

In  cliMioff  this  report,  we  would  exprpss  our  stronf?  hope  tbut 
ilMne  who  n«ve  predicted  evil  to  the  Uoivemity  from  the  chaogie 
which  is  noon  to  take  place  in  the  manner  of  conxtitutini^  the  Boaid 
of  Regent(«,  will  be  thoroughly  disappointed;  and  we  «re  sore  tbej 
will  be  if  the  friends  of  the  University  are  duly  active*  and  show 
tbeoBflelves  more  anxious  for  its  prosperity  than  for  the  gratifieatioa 
of  their  political  preferences. 

Let  the  University  be  preserved  entirely  free  from  psrty  strife; 
]et  it  be  kept  a  common  object  of  friendly  and  favoring  regard  among 
the  several  religious  denominations  of  the  State;  let  its  ample  endow- 
ment be  vigilantly  guarded,  and  all  its  expenditures  made  with  • 
•Iriei  regani  to  wisdom  and  economy;  let  its  Regents  be  educated 
men,  men  of  broad  and  oomprehensive  views,  praetical  and  enefw 
fletic.  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  UniverMty;  let  its  corps  ol 
instruetors  be  able  and  earnest  men  skillful  to  teach,  and  wise  and 
fiiithful  in  adminintering  the  di.^ipline  of  the  institution — and  o«r 
Dniveniity  will  indeed  be  the  pride  of  the  State,  destined  to  hold  a 
disctngttished  place  among  the  varied  sgenclea  for  diffusing  uselid 
knowledge  among  oien. 

ffTATX  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  members  of  the  board  consisted  of  the  following  gentlemei^ 
in  addition  to  the  Lieut  Oovemor,  Sta^e  Treasmer,  and  Superinltap 
dent  of  Public  Instruction,  viz:  Isaac  B.  Crary,  Samuel  Baratow, 
and  Elias  M.  Skinner.  During  the  psst  year,  four  additional  acres 
of  kitd  had  been  pnrchaaed,  a  plan  of  bwlding  adopted,  and  moaah 
tract  executed  for  the  performance  of  the  work,  for  %\6,t00,  twelro 
thousand  of  which  was  to  be  paid  by  the  citixens  of  Fpsilanti. 

INOORPORATXD  LITXRART  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Superintendent* 
in  reiaiion  to  these  institutions: 

In  puntuance  of.  suggestions  contained  in  the  last  report  from  this 
office,  and  of  the  statute  various  institutions  have  forwarded  reports 
of  ibeir  eoodtdoo  and  course  of  study.  All  of  these  tnstitmiona 
«re  of  a  high  grade,  and  situated  in  Tariona  parU  of  the  State,  aiw 
educating  annually  a  large  number  of  our  youth.  In  these  institu*^ 
tions  it  is  not  definitely  known  how  m  tny  young  men  are  preparing 
for  the  University.  »nme  of  them  have  the  privilege  of  conferring 
degrees  and  granting  diplomas  under  acts  passed  during  the  last  sea- 
sion.  This  right  granted  to  them  in  their  charters,  it  would  seem^ 
forbids  the  hope  that  the  young  men  attending  them  are  to  be  grad« 
I  of  the  itete  instittttioa    It  waa  suggested  heretofora  by  ibii^ 
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dupartinent,  that  some  system  mtght  be  devised  which  woold  hsve 
induced  these  institutions  to  become  tributar^s  to  the  Uaiversity,  tad 

^if  it  be  oonnidered  a  settled  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Regents  that 
branches  are  not  eventually  to  be  sustained,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 

'some  inducement  may  be  held  out  by  legislation  to  effect  the  grsal 
object  of  filling  up  the  halls  of  the  University  with  students*  The 
Union  schools  which  are  now  beginning  to  be  put  into  successful  ope- 
ration in  our  prinsipal  villages,  may  perhaps  eventually  become  pre* 
paratory,  and  fill  up  the  chasm  which  now  exists  in  the  system. 
Orantidg  this,  some  system  might  nevertheless  be  adopted,  and  will, 
k  is  thought,  become  necessary,  in  order  to  excite  proper  emulation 
among  them  all,  as  well  as  among  other  institutions,  to  contribute  to 
the  welfare  of  the  "  University  of  Michigan/'  by  bestowing  to  it  each 
their  full  quota  of  pupils. 

It  was  suggestea  in  the  report  of  this  office  to  the  Legislature  of 
last  winter,  Uiat  the  creation  of  the  office  of  Buperintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  was  intended  to  embrace  the  supervision  of  the  entiie 
system  of  public  inttmethn  in  our  Slate,  inchiding  not  only  primary 
lohools,  but  all  other  institudons.  By  thii  supervision,  it  was  not 
intended  to  refer  to  any  control  over  these  institutions,  but  that  they 
should  be  included  in  the  general  system  of  reports  to  this  office. 
In  this  way  information  is  accumulated  and  concentrated,  and  full 
means  afforded  of  watching  the  progress  of  education  in  all  its  de- 
partments, and  of  forming  a  better  and  more  accurate  judgment  as  to 
ihe  relative  operations  of  the  general  system  and  of  each  incorpora- 
ted institution.  This  is  important  to  a  full  development  of  the  educa- 
tional means  of  our  State,  and  the  construction  given  of  the  original 
design  of  the  framers  of  our  first  constitution,  is  fortified  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  framers  of  the  recent  organic  law,  who  have  defined  the 
duties  of  the  office,  and  ordained  that  it  shall  have  a  **  a  genera]  su- 

Crvision  of  Public  Instruction^  With  this  view,  it  has  fi^m  the  first 
en  an  object  of  solicitude  that  fnll  reports  from  all  institatkms, 
whether  existing  under  the  patronage  of  the  State  or  not,  should  be 
received. 

Reports  were  received  from  the  Romeo  branch  of  the  University, 

the  Wesleyan  Seminary,  Michigan  Central  College,  Olivet  Institute, 

Toung  Ladies  Seminary  at  Monroe,  Misses  Clark's  School  at  Ann 

Arbor,  and  St.  Mark's  College  at  Grand  Rapids. 

ROtfXO  BRANCH  OF  TBB  UMIVibRSITV. 

The  whole  number  of  students,  201,  forty-three  of  whom  were 
pursuing  classical  studies,  nineteen  French,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  seven  the  higher  mathematics,  and  branches  of  English  edu- 
estioa.     The  following  list  of  instructors  was  reported,  viz: 

Charles  II.  Palmer,  A.  M,  Principal,  and  Instructor  in  Matbemat- 
ios»  Chemistry  Hud  Natural  Philosophy;  Charles  C.  Torrey,  A.  B., 
Ittitruolor  in  Ancient  Languages,  Rhetoric  and  Moral  Philoaoph/; 
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Mn.  B.  A.  PmloMr.  PrkMipftl  of  the  Female  DepfMrtmenty  aod  la- 

•tractor  in  French,  Botany  and  History;  Miss  Sarah  J.  GHIlett,  In- 
•tractor  in  Philosophy  and  Natural  History;  George  A.  Hoyt,  In- 
fllmcior  in  Vocal  Music.  The  following  is  an  extract  frooa  the  report 
of  the  trustees  for  this  year:  •    • 

The  Institution  has  been  furnished  with  a  cabinet  of  minerals  and 
an  extensive  chemical,  philosophical  and  astronomical  apparatuSf 
costing  more  than  ^i}00.  This  app  iratus  was  purchased  in  Boston, 
of  Mr.  Weightm  m,  well  known  as  one  of  ihe  most  extensive  manu* 
fdcturers  in  the  United  States.  The  telescope  is  a  line  achromatic, 
capable  of  showing  clearly  the  moons  and  belts  of  Jupiter,  and  the 
rings  of  Saturn. 

During  the  fall  term,  particular  attention  is  given  to  a  class  of 
joung  ladies  and  gentlemen  desirous  of  qualifying  themselves  for 
teaching.  This  class  is  reviewed  in  all  the  studies  usually  pursued 
in  primary  schools.  Frequent  lectures  are  given  upon  subjects  con- 
nected with  their  profession,  and  no  piins  are  spared  to  enable  them 
to  become  able  and  efficient  instructors.  Those  who  are  found  qual- 
ified, are,  if  desired,  furnished  wiih  schools.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents connected  with  this  department  was  57;  who,  during  some  part 
of  the  year,  were  engaged  in  teaching  common  schools.  It  is  wor- 
diy  of  remark  that  the  compensation  paid  teachers  of  primary 
tcnools,  the  present  season,  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  education 
and  qualifications  necessary  to  discharge  faithfully  the  duties  of  a 
calling  so  responsible  and  important. 

It  IS  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  there  \9  not  some  legislative 
provision  in  this  State,  or  system  adopted  by  the  Regents,  by  which 
regular  meteorological  observations  might  be  made  at  convenient 
placea.  This  subject  has  not  received  the  attention  which  its  impor- 
tance demands.  Accurate  meteorological  tables,  kept  at  different 
points,  would  do  much  towards  correcting  an  erroneous  impression 
in  reference  to  the  climate  of  the  State,  which  its  latitude  is  calcula- 
ted to  produce.  On  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  great  lakes,  the 
climate  is  much  milder  than  ia  generally  supposed:  and,  no  doubt, 
theae  observations  will  show  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  south- 
ern half  of  this  State  is  highvr  than  that  of  the  interior  of  Ohio. 
The  meteorology  of  the  region  bordering  upon  the  great  takes  would 
poMese  a  high,  aoientiilc  rahie»  and  it  would  at  the  same  time  con- 
tribute greatly  to  show  the  congeniality  of  the  climate  to  the  most 
raluable  agricultural  products  of  the  country,  as  well  as  to  promote 
the  safe  navigation  or  the  lakes,  that  add  so  much  to  the  commer* 
eial  importance  of  the  SuUe. 

It  seems  very  desirable  that  some  plan  be  adopted  by  which  the 
academies  shall  be  placed  under  o  general  supervision,  and  made  to 
ehare  in  a  fund  provided  for  th  it  purpose,  similar  to  the  excellent 
ajatem  established  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Such  a  system  waa 
eommenced  a  few  years  since  by  the  Regents,  and  this  institution 
received  from  the  University  fund  9200  for  two  years.     This  appro- 
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priation  was  iiflprwards  dincontimied,  fuid  no  fnrtber  aid  Iras  giveii 
tilt  last  winter  t^lO  wa**  Appropriated  by  the  lUgentH  to  thin  brnnch* 
the  p  1  jnif  nt  of  vhich  was  refu^^ed.  in  order  to  test  the  legality  of  ap- 
proprtHtions  to  br  nched  fn>ro  the  University  fund,  by  ranking  a  c«fl6 
for  the  Supreme  Court  This  ca!>e  is  now  pending  in  ihiit  court.  Il 
is  hardly  perceived  hpw  nny  doubt  could  be  entertained  upon  thia 
point.  The  intention  of  Cungrens  is  so  clearly  expressed  in  the 
grants  of  University  land^  to  the  other  north-western  States,  that  the 
omission  to  p  trticulnrize  in  the  grsnt  to  this  State  could  not  lead  to 
any  ambiguity  in  reference  to  the  design  Congress  had  in  appropria- 
ting these  lands. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  academies  of  the  State  will  long 
continue,  hs  at  present,  dinconnected  from  its  general  plan  of  educa- 
tion The  State  has  manifested  its  great  interest  in  the  educati  m  of 
every  class,  by  its  yvUe  proviMons  for  common  schools,  its  liberal 
policy  towards  the  Univ*'r^ity.  and  its  benevolent  rej^rd  for  th« 
blind,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  commencing  an  institution  for  their 
instruction. 

The  primary  school  system  of  this  State,  and  its  primary  schools^ 
are  decidedly  in  advnnce  of  any  new  Stite,  and  are  not  excelled  by 
many  of  the  old.  The  UniverMiy,  for  the  ttma  it  has  been  in  exist- 
ence, has  met  with  abundant  success.  Such  having  been  the  course 
and  progress  of  the  State,  it  cannot  be  supposed  tb  «t  its  academies, 
forming  so  necessary  a  part  of  the  system — so  necessary  to  supply 
its  common  schools  with  well  quilided  teachers — so  necessary  to 
furniNh  annually  young  men  prepared  to  enter  the  University,  will, 
much  longer  be  permitted  to  remain  without  its  fostering  c^re  and 
support. 

There  is  an  organized  literary  society  in  the  institution,  the  mem* 
bers  of  which  meet  reguhrly,  once  a  week,  for  the  purpose  of  extem- 
poraneous deb'ite.  E.Hsays  and  addresses  are  occa^iuually  delivered 
before  the  society,  and  all  the  proceedings  are  condue.ted  ma  manner 
well  calculated  to  promote  the  improvement  of  its  members. 


WB8LRTAN  ntUtftAKY  AT  ALBION. 

The  departments  in  this  institution  consisted  of  the  following 
branches:  1st  Moral  and  Intellectual  Science;  2d.  Natural  Scienoe; 
3d.  Ancient  Languages  and  Elocution;  4th.  Mathematics;  ftth.  Mod« 
ern  Languages;  6th.  Belles  Lettres;  7th.  Primary  English  Litem- 
ture;  8th.  Fine  Arts. 

In  addition  to  the  course  for  male  students,  a  department  had  bees 
estab'ished  for  a  Female  Collegiate  Institute,  and  a  large  and  com- 
modious building  was  about  completed  for  this  purpose.  The  design 
of  this  institution  was  to  afford  those  who  entered  it,  a  thorougK  and 
systematic  course  of  stUviy,  equal  at  least  to  the  scientific  course  pur- 
sued in  many  of  our  colleges.     The  trustees  say: 
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l%e  qveatioa  of  Ihe  ability  of  the  (emnie  mind  to  eomend  ( 
fMj  iQ  ihe  acittuiifie  and  litemry  nronH,  with  ihe  more  favored  teSi 
has  been  tou  k>n^  leiiled  to  require  di4cu4sion;  nor  is  the  outCooa  of 
granting  the  merited  buoor^,  without  a  precedent;  bat  if  it  were,  bo 
apology  could  be  required  for  bestowioi^  what  is  fairly  earn«d« 

Ad  ladian  department  had  been  establuhed,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  furnish  instruction  in  the  several  brioches  taught  in  the  Sem* 
ioary»  to  those  Indians  who  expect  to  become  preftchers,  interpre- 
ters, or  teachers  of  schools,  among  their  aborigtn  il  brethren  of  tha 
West.  This  department  is  purely  missionary  in  its  eh  iracter,  aad 
believed  to  be  the^r«/  and  only  one  of  its  kind,  in  the  West. 

The  institution  was  furnished  with  a  valuable  Planetsruim,  coating 
$600;  a  solar  and  compound  microscope;  a  full  pneumatic  appara- 
tus; a  model  steam  engine;  galvanic  battery;  eiectrictil  apparatus; 
air  pump;  mathematical  instruments;  optical  apparatus;  magic  ian- 
lem;  terruleiim;  globes,  maps,  dec,  with  suitable  apparatus  and 
tests  for  illustrating  the  principles  of  chemistry.  The  library  con- 
lain^  about  700  volumes^  to  which  was  aUached  a  reading  rooia. 

MlCHfOAlff  CSMTRAL  €K>LLROB. 

The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  trustees^  exhibits  tha 
condition  of  this  instittrtion  in  1B51: 

oovaas  of  stuot. 

The  charter  of  the  institntioo  having  been  so  amended  at  the  hat 
aeasioo  of  the  Leginlatore  as  to  confer  upon  it  full  college  power,  it 
is  intended,  from  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  (commencmg  Sept. 
4.)  to  pursue  a  fu)!  college  coun»e  as  herein  Itid  down,  and  thone  pur^ 
suing  It  will  be  entitled  to  the  regular  collegiate  deme  of  Bach<te 
of  Arts.  But  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  large  class  of  young  men  who 
wish  to  obtain  merely  a  thorough  English  education,  another  course 
of  study  is  prescribed  fbr  tho»(e  who  prefer  it.  Those  completing 
this  course  or  its  equivalent,  will  receive  tha  degree  of  Bachelor  ^ 
Science  and  Englbh  Literature. 

The  ladies*  coune  is  particularly  adapted  to  those  for  whom  it  in 
designed;  and  ia  at  least  fully  equal  to  that  pursued  in  any  irniala 
college  in  the  country.  Upon  those  who  complete  it,  or  ita  equiva- 
knt,  the  ordinary  diploma  will  be  conferred. 

It  is  highly  dfwirable  in  all  the  departments  to  pursue  in  the  rego* 
lar  order,  as  laid  down,  the  various  studies.  But  where  this  is  ntt« 
practicable,  as  in  m^mv  cases  it  will  be,  other  arMngementa  will  he 
made.  In  some  braMhea  of  study  it  is  found  necessary  to  organtao 
tlaa!>es  every  term. 

The  method  of  inctruetion  in  the  common  and  higher  Snglnh 
faranchea,  has  constant  rcAirance  to  tho  wants  of  thcaa  who  dea^mulo 
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taneh  Biore  or  less;  and  during  the  6rtt  half  of  (be  fall  term,  a  course 
of  lectures  on  the  iastrucdoD  and  niiuitgemeat  of  oommon  sohools, 
18  delivered  by  one  or  more  of  the  Faouiqr,  lo  such  of  the  aiudenU 
as  may  choose  to  attend.  In  both  winter  and  summer  the  demand 
for  teachers  in  the  vtcioity  is  i^reaterlhan  the  supply. 

LIBRARr»  APPARATUS,  AC. 

The  college,  though  yet  in  its  infancy,  is  furnished  with  a  valuable 
library  of  1,700  volumes,  and  a  philosophical  apparatus,  superior  to 
any  other  at  present  in  the  State;  consisting  in  part  of  an  electrical 
machine,  with  a  three  feet  plate  and  its  aocompanimentB,  a  powerful 
mi^eto-eieotrical  machine,  galvanic  batteries,  air  pump,  orrery,  tel- 
lurium, magic  lantern,  with  astronomical  slides,  microscope,  globes, 
isc,  <&c.  Also  a  chemical  apparatus  sufficient  for  most  of  the  ex- 
periments in  that  study. 

The  readiuj^  room  connected  with  the  Institute  is  furnished  wiih 
about  thirty  different  periodicals,  carefully  selected,  representing  the 
different  partita,  sects  and  sections  of  the  country. 

MANUAL  LABOR. 

Manual  labor  has  been  furnished  more  or  less  to  aU  the  ttadenti 
who  have  des:ired  it,  and  it  is  designed,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to 
make  arrangements  for  furnishing  regular  labor,  that  shall  at  the 
same  time  be  healthful  and  profitable  to  all  who  may  wibh  to  ^M»d 
a  few  hours  a  day  in  this  way.  ^ 

SZAWTKATIOira^  AC. 

There  is  a  public  examination  of  the  several  classes  at  the  cloee 
of  each  term,  conducted  in  the  presence  and  under  the  direction  of 
an  examining  committee,  invited  to  attendgfor  that  purpose. 


'0LII<rrON    IKSTITUTK. 

This  institution  was  incorporated  in  1851.     The  trustees  reported 

Thai  they  have  purchased  a  property  in  Mt  Clemens,  and  fitted 
«p  a  building  foreduearional  purposes,  estimated  to  be  worth  from 
one  thon«and  to  fifteen  hundred  oollars. 

The  institute  has  been  in  successful  operation  since  the  second 
Monday  of  September  last,  under  the  superintendence  of  Nathaniel 
ColvenJr,  A.  B..  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  late  a  graduate  of  Dart- 
mouth College  N.  H..  as  principal;  Miss  Hmrrict  P.  Murdock.  late  a 
graduate  of  Jacksonville  Seminirjr,  Ill.»  aa  preceptress^  and  Miss 
Catherine  Tr>iver.  teacher  in  the  primary  department 

J^umher  of  pupils  last  f»ill  term,  seventy-five. 

Number  of  pnpils  (present)  winter  quarter,  seventy. 
'  Salaries  established  ns  follows:  for  the  principal,  $500  per  annum; 
>for  the  precpptresa,  $250  per  annum;  for  the  teacher,  $15U  per  an- 
.num.     Tothl,  ttlOO  per  annum. 

Thi^re  nre  six  rooms  in  the  building*  the  largest  of  which  is  38 
feet  by  49  and  the  smnllest  12  by  12;  the  main  room  is  14  f«'et  high, 
.well  w>trmed  nnd  ventilated,  and  furnished  with  desks  and  chair*  af- 
ter a  model  frem  Barnard's  Schoel  Arshitectoxe. 
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Wcbftve,  as  the  property  of  tbe  Iir^titute,  a  piano  fot*  iustriietlon 
in  mtisic,  a  small  library,  apparatufi  &q. 

They  would  deem  it  very  desirable  to  obtain  a  small  cabinet  of 
minemlogicaK  geological,  zoological  and  botanical  specimens  from 
the  collections  of  the  late  Dr.  Houghton.  Rome  twelve  or  fifteen  suits 
of  which  are  now  in  the  dormitories  of  the  University  buildings  at 
Ann  Arbor,  entirely  out  of  use,  and  fast  going  to  destruction. 


OLIVET  IN8TITUTK. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  Olivet  Institute  report  that  the  institution 
is  still  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  number  of  students  in  attend* 
ance  during  the 

Spring  term, 30 

Fall         "     90 

Winter    " 96 

Whole  number,  by  terms, ^..219 

•  "^ 

Of  this  number,  nearly  fifty  have  been  engaged  in  the  business  of 
teachinfif  during  a  part  of  the  year. 

Five  instructors  have  been  employed  regularly  during  most  of  the 
ytear.  and  three  assistants  during  a  part  of  the  time. 

The  course  of  study  pursued  is  designed  to  prepare  those  who 
shall  complete  it,  to  become  eminent  teachers,  or  those  who  may 
wish  can  pursue  a  course  that  shall  fit  them  to  enter  the  University, 
or  any  college  they  may  choose,  two  years  in  advance. 

Inatruction  has  been  given  in  the  ancient  classics,  the  mathematics, 
the  oaiural  intellectual  and  moral  sciences. 

The  teachers'  class  was  formed,  as,  u«ua],  in  (he  fall  term  of  tko 
school  and  continued  seven  weeks,  durincf  which  time  a  thorough 
review  of  the  studies  taught  in  common  schools  was  completed;  and 
in  addition  to  this,  a  course  of  lectures  was  delivered  before  the  class 
upon  subjects  connected  with  tesehing. 

1  he  trustees  are  in  possession  of  about  100  aereaof  land,  a  build- 
ing two  stories  in  highth,  valued  at  4300.  This  building  is  tlsed  for 
a  chapel,  recitation  room,  reading  room,  &c.  Another  three  story 
edifice  is  completed,  which  furnishes  four  recitation  rooms,  a  library 
and  apparatus  room,  and  aeeommodntes  about  forty  students.  The 
cost  of  the  building  is  not  far  from  td«000.  Additions  have  been 
made  to  the  apparatus  of  the  institution,  so  that  it  now  possesses  an 
air  pump,  with  its  accompanying  fixtures,  worth  #100;  an  electrical 
machfr  e,  worth  tlOO,  and  globes,  with  other  apparatus,  to  the  value 
of  another  hundred. 

The  library  of  the  institute  has  been  increased  to  more  than  1,000 
volumes. 

The  fru'stees  feel  determined  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  place  this 
inMifuMon  upon  a  permanent  b^sis;  and  with  the  aid  of  friends  and 
pafrttns.  to  make  it  worthy  of  the  confidence  and  patronage  of  tho 
public  generally.  ' 
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ThiH  far  the  snodess  of  the  work  h.a»  more  than  equalled  the  high- 
est anticipations  of  its  warmest  friends.  Should  this  suocens  coaun- 
ne>  we  ooofidently  hope  that  this  Inntttute  may  yet  become  a  gnsat 
blessing  to  ^is  our  rapidly  grovriag  State. 

*  , 

rOUKQ  LAmES'  BXMINARr  AT  IfOM&OS. 

The  trustees  of  this  instirution  nwtde  their  first  report 

The  institution  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  young  ladies  on 
the  13Lh  of  December  Ust,  with  four  teachers  and  fifty  two  pupils; 
Binoe  which  time  it  has  been  on  the  steady  increase,  until  over  120 
jroang  ladies  have  enjoyed  its  advantages. 

The  instructors  are  at  present  as  follows: 

Rev.  £.  J.  Boyd,  A.  M.,  principal,  and  instructor  re  ancient  Ian- 
^ages,  mental  and  moral  science;  Mrs.  Sarah  C  Boyd,  principal  and 
instructress  in  history;  Miss  J.  E.  Babbitt,  instructress  in  mathemat- 
ics; Miss  J  C.  Tachaberry,  instructress  in  instrumental  music  and 
drawmg;  Miss  Kste  Bennett,  instructre<)s  in  vocal  music;  Miss  B.  J. 
Walsh,  instructress  m  French;  Miss  Helen  Smith,  assistant  instruct- 
nsss  In  English  branches. 

During  the  p^st  autuom,  the  trustees  have  erected,  in  addition  to 
tkeir  previous  buildings,  a  fine  three  story  brick  building.  H6  by  60, 
designed  for  school  and  lodging  rooms,  with  a  basement  story  for 
dining  rooms,  &c.;  and  when  finished,  with  its  observatory,  and  pi- 
ass  I  extending  the  entire  length,  this  centre  building,  in  connectioii 
with  the  others,  will  be  truly  an  ornament  to  the  city.  Tbe  entire 
cost  of  the  buildings  and  furniture  will  amount  lo  mot^  than  #8,000. 

The  pupils  have  pursued  the  following  studies,  viz:  In  Latin,  12; 
French,  9;  instrumental  music,  17;  drawing,  84;  vocal  musio,  entire 
eehool;  algebra,  68;  geometry,  9;  chemistry,  16;  natural  philosophy, 
%h\  moral  science,  4;  physiology  and  anatomy,  d4;  arithmetic^  133; 
•alronomy,  20;  geology,  9;  grammar,  94. 

It  is  furnished  with  maps,  globes,  and  philosophical  appsrata»  to 
acme  extent  It  is  intended  to  make  it  a  seminary  for  young  ladies^ 
equal  to  any  in  the  country,  where  all  the  solid  as  well  as  omamen- 
tfti  branches  of  a  finished  female  education  are  pursued. 

KISSBS  OIABK's  aOSOOL,  AT  AHH  AEBOIU 

The  number  of  students  in  this  institution  was  eighty-two.    Tlie 

fcllowing  is  a  sketch  of  its  history,  progress  and  design: 

At  the  request  of  some  of  the  most  respectable  citizens,  and  an 
intimation  th^t  A.nn  Arbor  demanded  and  could  support  an  institutioe 
iphere  young  L^ies  could  receive  a  thorough  and  polite  educatioAi 
this  school  WHS  commenced  November  18th.  1839.  Up  to  the  pre* 
sent  time,  it  numbt*rs  433  different  pupils,  of  whom  94  have  become 
teachers  principally  in  our  common  schools.  Average  attendance 
daring  the  year,  8jJ.  Tbe  sohulastic  year  embraces  two  U^rms  of 
two  quarters  ^ch — eleven  weeks  in  a  quarter.    Public  eiaminatiooyi 
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oeovr  umfennlj  kt  the  olose  of  eaeh  term*  this  being  now  the  2Ut 
ezMininatkm. 

Ev^rj  member  of  a  eluss  U  expected  to  be  present  at  the  esami* 
■atniD  of  that  el<uM»  onlew  exouHcd  by  the  prinotpal,  or  on  accounib 
of  niekiiess,  or  other  very  sufficient  onnne. 

There  have  been  twenty  nine  gradaates.  None  receive  the  oer* 
tiBcate  accorded  to  grauaates  but  »ttcb  as  have  psssed  a  critical  ez* 
anioaiion  in  the  suvifrcil  branches  of  a  solid  English  eduoation,  and 
who  bare  been  nif  mbers  of  tlie  schiiol  at  least  one  year.  This  may 
be  thought  a  brit* t  trial,  but  testimonials  are  never  promistcuouKly 
|[fren,  and  always  specifying  for  whit  received.  It  is  »Uo  to  be  ta- 
Sea  into  cmisiderauon  that  the  circa mntances  heretofore  of  most  oC 
oar  eittzens,  have  precladed  their  children  from  a  long  coniiou  «noe  al 
aohoolt  and  eHpecialty  that  not  a  few  of  our  senior  class  are  of  thoae 
dependent  upon  their  own  exertions  for  an  education,  and  who  come 
to  us  with  much  maturity  oi  mind,  as  well  as  of  years^those  whc^ 
if  Ibey  have  been  debarred  from  the  usual  instruction,  have  ever  been 
Mrnksn  and  close  oUerven  of  Nature.  Such  are  persevering  stu* 
AfDCa— ^acquit  themselves  well,  leaving  us  with  views  enlnrged  bv 
•ODverse  with  science,  and  with  that  ditiposiiion  for  acquiring  knowl* 
edge,  which,  when  well  disciplined,  carries  forward  iia  own  mental 
impvovement 

Though  the  mtelleet  be  4)ecaliar1y  onr  charge,  mere  intellectual 
idvancemettt  would  be  far  from  desirable*  and  productive  only  of  aa 
ill4>ahnced  mind;  therefore«  it  is  our  endeavor  clo^^ly  to  watch  the 
■mtW  enlture  of  our  pupils.  With  no  sectarian  fee/if ff*  but  with  a 
deep  sense  of  religious  responsibility,  we  would  seek  to  leive  that 
lone  lo  character  which  renders  it  practicably  fitted  lor  every  stalioB 
— -yieldhi^  to  duty,  hut  firm  to  principle. 

The  intelligence  of  the  present  sge  expects  the  sound  mind  oa]y 
fn  the  sound  body.  Attention  to  heahh  is  a  sscred  duty.  By  every 
•ttitable  means  we  would  aim  to  secure  it — inonlcattag  strict  obser- 
waace  of  the  physical  laws — early  rising  and  retiring — frequent  out- 
door exercise— equanimity,  but  cheerfulness  of  temper. 

Twice  in  each  week,  in  the  se  ison  lor  walks,  the  Hehool.  aeeompa* 
ned  by  a  teacher,  make  exeursiona  mto  the  neighboring  country,  in 
pursuit  of  minerals  and  flowers,  for  which  there  is  no  better  fitdd 
than  Ann  Arbor.  In  our  State  Geological  Report,  1840,  it  is  said 
that  "the  hilly  region  of  Ann  Arbor  afiords  a  fine  loculity  for  procu- 
ring every  variety  of  granites,  quartz  and  hornblende,  found  in  the 
State;"  to  which  we  may  ndd.  a[:io.  fossil  remains  of  numerous  spe- 
eies  of  crustaceans.  To  the  stranger,  the  wild  flowers  of  Michigan 
are  ever  a  subject  of  admir  «tion  for  their  lovliness  and  beauty. 
These,  in  their  luxuriance,  deck  our  pleasant  environs  and  the  Bo- 
tanical Class  being  always  required  to  collect  specimens,  we  have 
herbariums  of  much  value — individuals  having  often  preserved  ser- 
ernl  hundred  specimens  in  a  season. 

The  extetisive  library  and  CHbinetof  the  University  can  be  visited 
when  it  is  desirable.  Our  own  library,  too^  numbers  l,0t^8  volumes^ 
to  which  additions  are  constsntJy  being  m^ide;  we  have  also  a  good 
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cabinet  for  the  stuiy  of  natural  hintonr;  aod  the  phtioaophical  appn^ 
ratus  comprises  electrical  machine,  globes,  optical  iDstruoienls,  &e* 

Situ  ited  in  a  pleas^mt  wad  commodious  building^,  in  n  heHlthy  mid 
oonvenient  partis  the  town,  no  efforts  or  expense  in  our  power  hav# 
ever  been  spsred  to  make  this  institution  an  agreenble  and  profitable 
residence  to  those  entruf^ted  to  our  care  The  ^oung  ladies  under 
our  particular  supervision,  are  considered  as  constituting  a  familj, 
looking  to  us  as  eld<er  sisters,  from  whom  is  expected  the  kindest  re* 
giml.  and  upon  whos^  example  and  teachings,  may,  perhaps,  veal 
ueir  immortal  hopes. 

Thoui^h  it  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  all  our  rules — to  pre- 
Ttnt  erroneous  impressions,  we  would  say,  that  the  bonrders  are  not 
allowed  to  attend  public  bfllis.  or  without  permiAsioo  accept  invita- 
tions to  walk,  ride  or  visit;  and  unless  from  fnmily  friends,  to  receive 
calls,  except  on  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings,  and  then  with  the 
]»rincipHl  or  vice  principal.  On  Wednesday  or  Saturday  afiemoone 
they  attend  to  their  shopping,  returning  calls,  &c.,  and  on  no  otJbet 
days,  as  it  is  not  our  desire  to  promote  an  undue  love  of  society,  vn* 
iltUng  alike  for  present  duties  nnd  future  usefulness;  but  an  acquain* 
tance  with  tlie ^courtesies  of  life— those  observances  resttUaot  front 
die  law  of  kindness  and  sound  conventional  rule. 

Eegular  attendance  at  some  place  of  worship  is  required;  and  ae 
seats  are  provided  in  the  different  churches,  it  is  requested  that  pa- 
rents and  guardians  would  designate  their  own  preference. 

As  there  are  always  some  scholars  from  abroad,  not  resident  mth 
us,  we  would  earnestly  request  the  parents  of  such,  to  leave  thifa 
under  other  than  than  their  own  control,  for  it  is  not  possible  to  induce 
kabits  of  study  in  the  schoolroom,  when  the  hours  out  of  it,  which 
should  have  been  devoted  to  preparation. for  recitation,  are  passed  ia 
a  manner  destructive  to  that  systematic  and  orderly  arrangement  of 
time,  80  importaTit  to  be  acquired  by  the  young.       *       •       •       • 

The  catechetical  mode  of  teaching  we  entirely  discard.  An  an* 
aJysis  of  the  lessons  is  required  in  several  classes,  and  in  au*  the 
pupil  is  encouras^ed  to  think  independently,  and  any  errors  correoted 
to  the  beat  of  our  ability  by  feimiliar  lectures. 

Recitations  *'in  the  words  of  the  book"  are  not  allowed,  that  be* 
mg  considered  the  work  of  mere  memory,  and  not  an  exerciae  of  the 
mmierstandins:. 

ST.  MARK'd  COILBGB,  AT  GRAKD  RAPIDS. 

This  institution  had  but  recei^tly  been  organized »  but  ha^l  already 
in  attendance  160  students.  It  had  adopted,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
text  books  recommended  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion.    The  trustees  say : 

The  prospect  of  an  increase  of  students  is  encouragiojcr.  Owing 
to  the  very  recent  estabiinhment  of  the  instituiion.  a  full  birly  of 
professors  had  not  been  secured;  additions  will  be  made  aa  looa  m 
pfraotieable* 
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The  foregoing  sketches  develope  an  increasing  6e)d  of  usefalness,  iff 
this  dass  of  mstitutions,  and  also  the  fact,  that  an  increasing  m^ 
terest  is  felt  among  the  people,  to  extend  to  them  a  larger  share  of 
patronage.  Although  reports  were  not  received  as  the  law  required^ 
firood  all  that  had  been  incorporated,  yet  it  will  be  seen,  diat  in  ssiT** 
eral  of  them,  departments  hare  been  organized  for  the  preparation 
and  instniction  of  young  men  and  ladies,  as  teachers  of  the  primary 
school^,  and  others  have  been  fitted  for  the  Dniversity. 

They  receive  no  pecuniary  support  from  the  State,  and  are  (he 
result  of  the  enterprise  of  individuals  and  communiUes  m  the  several 
porticms  of  the  State,' where  they  are  located.  The  Legislature  baa 
granted  acts  of  incorporation,  and  bestowed  upon  several,  the  power 
of  conferring  degrees.  It  is  in  the  natural  course  and  order  of  things^ 
that  these  institiilions  will  continue  to  grow  up  and  mcrease  in  num*' 
ber  and  in  influence.  They  are  not  deemed  in  any  wise,  as  instits- 
tions  antagonistical  to  the  system  established  by  the  State,  nor  do  thej 
desire  to  become  so.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  most  importani 
and  praise-worthy  auziliarieft  to  the  great  cause  of  education.  They  . 
form  a  part  of  our  system  of  fubuo  instruction,  though  receiving 
no  aid  from  the  funds  of  the  State.  Their  progress  and  prosperity  ' 
k  none  the  less  a  subject  of  deep  interest  to  the  friends  of  education, 
and  should  be  of  watchful  and  fostering  care  on  the  part  of  every 
officer  whose  fortune  it  may  be  to  be  placed  by  the  people  at  the 
head  of  the  system. 

IKBB  80HOOL8  OF  PaTSOIT  COLTX. 

The  board  of  education  reported  nineteen  schools  in  operation, 
and  one  colored  school.  The  highest  quarterly  returns  of  scholars 
during  the  past  year  was  2,334,  being  an  increase  of  201  over  the 
highest  quarterly  return  of  1848,  and  being  an  average  of  Iff 
scholars  for  each  school.  It  was  estimated  that  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  4,000  scholars  had  attended  the  schools^  being  more  than  two** 
thirds  of  the  shildren  between  the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen.  The 
total  expenditures,  bcluding  permanent  improvements  was  $9,418.71. 
The  total  receipts,  $9,014.34. 

THX  PBTHAltr  SCHOOLS. 

The  SuPBaiwnsNDBNT  reported,  in  relation  to  primary  schools,  that 
the  success  of  the  system  adopted  in  Mtchigan,  had  met,  and  in- 
deed exceeded*  the  most  sanguine  expectations.    The  changes  whieh 
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fix>m  time  to  time  had  been  engrafted  upon  it,  as  its  defects  were 
developed  bj  trial  and  experience,  had,  as  a  general  rule  operated 
toecessftttlj,  and  tended  to  fAve  greater  perfection  to  the  system  in 
all  its  departments.  To  render  il,  if  possible,  still  more  perfect^  and 
to  give  it  full  adaptation  to  the  situation  and  wants  of  our  people,  is 
the  chief  duty  of  this  department.  With  this  view,  in  accordance 
with  suggestions  heretofore  made,  the  Legidature  of  last  winter  ea- 

Safited  radical  alterations  in  the  system  of  reporting  to  this  office, 
almost  all  other  respects,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  the 
sdkool  law  was  operating  satisfactorily  and  successfully,  out  in  this 
respect  there  appeared  to  be  a  necessity  for  amendment  Previous 
to  the  present  year,  directors  of  districts  made  their  reports  to  the 
board  of  sehoof  inspectors — the  inspectors  to  the  clerks  of  the  sev- 
eral coonties;  each  of  whom  prepared  abstracts,  which  latter  were 
forwarded  to  this  office.  The  reason  for  the  change  was  foaoded 
upon  facts,  ascertained  bv  an  inspection  of  the  reports  of  school  in- 
spectors, on  file  in  the  office  of  the  clerks,  that  an  erroneous  and  un- 
jnst  distribution  of  the  public  moneys  was  annually  tskmg  place, 
frosd  the  wrongful  action  of  fractional  districU  in  mskiaff  their  re- 
ports. To  correct  the  evil,  it  was  deemed  essential  that  the  n-ports 
of  the  inspectors  should  come  under  the  direct  and  personal  inspec- 
tion  of  the  Superintendent.  The  useful  results  anticipated  in  this 
respect  have  not  been  fvdly  attainedi  as  yet,  for  two  reasons:  firsdy* 
because  the  school  officers  in  all  sections  have  not  full^  described 
the  fractional  districts;  and  secondly,  because  sufficient  time  has  not 
yet  been  afforded  since  their  reception,  to  make  a  complete  and  foil 
eijamination. 

The  result,  however,  cannot  fail  to  be  accomplished  in  the  mode 
suggested,  when  accurate  and  full  descriptions  of  these  districts  are 
obtained. 

A  critical  examination  of  the  reports  of  inspectors,  which  for  the 
first  time  have  come  into  this  office  since  November  last,  has  led  to 
the  conclusion  that,  for  other  important  reasons,  the  change  will  re- 
sult in  benefit  The  inaccurate  and  loose  manner  in  which  the  re- 
ports of  directors,  especially,  have  been  hitherto  made,  has  been  the 
cause  of  much  complaint,  both  on  the  part  of  school  inspectors  and 
former  incumbents  of  this  office.  In  turn,  the  reports  of  inspectors 
have  been  imperfect,  and  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  reports  of 
eoonty  clerks  defective.  For  this  reason  no  certainty  or  aoooraey 
has  been  or  could  be  arrived  at,  and  no  data  of  a  perfectlv  reliable 
chsracter.upon  which  to  base  conclusions  in  relation  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  system,  or  upon  which  practical  calculations  could  be 
nade.  In  addition  to  this,  an  inspection  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  blank  forms  are  filled  up  by  the  proper  officers,  leads  to  the  de- 
tection and  correction  of  error,  and  to  the  perfection  of  the  forms  by 
tiiis  office.  It  is  readily  perceived  that  while  this  office  was  furnished 
with  nothing  but  the  abstract  of  the  county  clerks,  no  inspection  of 
the  manner  in  which  locsl  officers  made  up  their  reports  could  be 
had.  without  an  examination  of  the  reports  in  the  vanous  offices  of 
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the  clerks,  or  the  transmusion  by  them  of  oopiet,  whieh  eoald  not 
be  practicable,  or  accomplished  without  great  loss  of  time  to  the 
office  or  great  labor  to  the  clerks,  and  expense  to  the  people.  To 
giFe  perfection  to  the  system  now  adopted^  it  seems  to  be  only  neo^ 
eseai^  to  revise  thoroughly,  and  9inqd\fy  the  blank  forms. 

With  the  improvements  that  have  been  indicated,  the  school  law 
in  the  main,  will,  it  is  thought,  continue  to  operate  suocesefully,  witk- 
ottt  material  an^ndment.  While  complaint  is  made  by  some,  in 
relation  to  the  operation  of  certain  minor  provisions  and  details,  there 
is  no  part  of' the  law  which  seems  to  meet  with  any  general  disap* 
probation.  The  law  authorizing  the  voting  of  a  tax  of  1 1  per  schdar, 
m  many  respects  works  unequally;  but  it  is  not  believed  to  be  so 
objeettonable  as  U>  require  repeal  at  the  present  time.  The  variety 
of  constructions  which  are  frequently  given  to  sections  of  the 
school  law,  and  the  constant  demand  u^n  the  office  for  its  opinions^ 
will  be  materially  relieved  by  their  pubiioation.  And  as  the  demand 
for  copies  o€  the  school  laws  with  notes  and  forms,  is  becoming  im- 
perative^ and  the  school  laws  having  been  materially  amended  during 
the  last  year,  it  is  of  the  crreatest  importance  that  a  new  edition 
aboold  be  printed  as  soon  aner  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature  as 
practicable. 

The  object  of  this  delay  would  be  to  include  such  alterations  as 
the  Legislature  may  see  fit  to  make  at  the  present  session,  or  which 
the  people  shall  demand  at  their  hands.  Fortunately,  the  adoption 
of  the  provisions  of  the  new  constitution,  "  that  the  Legislature  shiiU» 
within  five  years,  provide  for  and  establish  a  system  of  primary 
schools,  whereby  a  school  shall  be  kept  without  charge  for  tnitkm, 
at  least  three  months  in  each  year,  in  every  school  district,"  will  not 
require  any  general  revision  of  the  present  school  law.  The  princi- 
ple o(  free  schools  has  been  adopted  by  the  voice  of  a  large  maimr* 
itf  of  the  people  of  Michigan,  aflfording  renewed  evidence  of  their 
liberal  and  enlightened  views,  and  their  willingness  under  any  cir- 
cuBBStanees  to  eonUibute  in  the  freebt  manner,  to  the  education  of  all 
the  Touth  of  our  State.  This  principle,  therefore,  so  far  as  it  is  ap- 
pUed  in  the  constitution  to  our  own  system,  requires  no  argument 
The  bauble  elsewhere,  has  been  in  ffettin|^  at  the  detail  of  a  law 
which  will  operate  equally  upon  all  the  citiaens  of  the  State.  The 
reports  required  by  the  law,  which  are  essential  to  base  our  estinutes 
upon,  the  provision  especially  which  relates  to  the  annual  levy  of 
one  mill  upon  the  assessors'  valuation,  for  the  increase  of  libiariea 
and  the  support  of  school^  %re  not  sufficiently  reliable  and  certain 
to  ascertain  correctly  the  total  cost  of  tuition  in  our  schools. 

As  su^^pested  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  educatioui  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  last  winter,  the  mill  tax  for  the  year 
preceding,  shoula  have  produced  the  sum  of  t2&,908  76,  while  the 
returns  uiow  an  a^jgregate  of  |17,5B0  1*2.  The  tax  of  one  dollar 
per  seholar,  which  is  believed  to  be  very  generally  voted,  is  not  re- 
turned by  many  districts.  For  this  reason,  we  can  but  approximate 
4o  what  is  the  actual  cost  of  tnitfon.    The  amount  of  nuU  tax  re- 
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Krted  this  year  is  bnt  a  trifle  over  the  amoant  reported  laai  year, 
ing  $17,957  80.  The  nearest  estimate  that  can  be  made  under 
all  circumstances,  will  not  vairy  the  total  cost  of  tuition  very  far  from 
the  amount  estimated  by  the  House  committee  last  year,  viz:  $80,- 
000.  The  true  amoant  doubtless  exceeds  this  sum.  But  no  difficul^ 
need  arise  from  this  cause  at  the  present  time.  The  most  desirable 
and  practicable  method  of  adapting  the  law  to  the  provisions  of  the 
new  constitution  is  by  a  simple  increase  of  the  mill  tax.  This  tax 
might  be  increased  to  two  mills  during  the  present  session,  and  thus 
daring  the  first  two  years  we  should  approximate  gradu&lly  towards 
the  complete  and  full  requirement  of  the  oonstitutton  for  freeschoola.. 
The  transidon  from  the  present  system  would  be  accompanied  with 
no  confusion,  while  with  m^H-e  reliable  data  accumulated  hereafter, 
there  would  eventually  be  no  difficulty  in  ai  riving  at  Jthe  aeCaal 
amount  required  to  support  the  schools  free  for  tuition  for  three 
montiis  in  each  year.  It  is  respectfully  suggested,  therefore,  if  it  ia 
deemed  advisable  to  legislate  in  relation  to  tne  subject,  daring  this 
session,  that  the  one  mill  tax  now  required  by  law  be  increMed  to 
two  mills. 

If  we  secure  this,  it  will  be  an  advance  safely  made  towarda  the 
system  contemplated  by  the  constitution.  It  is  agreed  by  ail,  thai 
in  legislating  upon  the  subject,  caution  and  safety  in  our  action  it 
far  more  desirable  than  a  mere  advancement  without  a  full  under- 
fltandmg  of  the  probable  effects  of  a  change  in  the  system,  upon  aU 
the  interests  with  which  it  is  connected.  When  this  is  secured  and  Che 
law,  as  changed,  is  m  successful  operation,  the  only  remaining  evil 
of  which  complaint  may  be  justly  made,  and  which  arisen  in 'part 
from  the  great  and  wide  spread  irregtilarity  in  attendance  upon  our 
primary  schools,  should  be  remedied  by  a  change  in  the  basts  of  ap- 
portionment. An  alteration  in  this  respect,  would  be  of  great  and 
immediate  benefit  to  all  our  schools  and  to  the  system  itself.  It  is 
therefore  suggested,  as  the  result  of  investigation  and  much  refko- 
tion,  that  the  apportionment  of  public  moneys  Bhdl  erenhsalhf  bt  bated 
t^Mm  the  uetiud  attendance  cf  echdare.  This  will  render  it  necessary 
that  teachers  should  make  returns  relative  to  the  subject  in  aome 
proper  way,  and  through  some  proper  channel. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  those  who  have  reflected  upon  the  aabjeet* 
that  a  distribution  based  upon  the  number  of  children  rehidimg  in  the 
district  merely,  cannot  be  sustained  by  any  particular  or  sound  rea> 
ton.  The  principle  of  apportioning  upon  the  number  and  according 
to  the  actual  attendance,  is  evidently  more  just  in  itself,  and  the  ob- 
ject to  be  secured  bv  it  apparent. 

The  number  of  children  to  whom  the  public  money  is  now  appor- 
tioned upon  the.  basis  of  a  mere  residence  in  districts  where  schoola 
have  been  taught  for  three  months,  is  135,234.  The  number  actu- 
ally in  attendance  upon  all  the  schools  is  less  than  this  by  21,756. 
A  portion,  doubtless,  attend  private  and  select  schools.  One  effect  of 
the  change  suggested  would  he,  to  induce  the  attendance  of  these  al 
the  primary  schools.    It  is  an  important  object  of  accomplishmeBi 
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thai  the  large  number  f>f  ehSdTea  ia  oar  States  who  are  not  attending 
sehool,  and  who  are  growing  up  without  the  adrantages  wkieh  edu- 
aation  affords,  and  who  must  eventually,  if  they  continae  to  grow  up 
in  ignorance,  add  to  the  common  stock  of  vioe  and  crime,  and  become 
a  burden  to  the  public,  should  be  in  some  manner  brought  within 
the  refining  and  moraliiiag  influenoet  of  early  education,  ^o  greater 
stimulus  oould  be  given  among  the  masses  of  the  people  of  the  Stale 
to  accomplish  this  purpose,  than  to  make  the  apporti'onment  in  the 
manner  suggested.  Such  a  system  would  give  a  new  impulse  to 
efibrt,  by  securioff  a  general  and  regular  attendance;  and  no  object 
eould  be  better  adapted  to  secure  the  highest  and  most  desirable  ro* 
suits  in  our  system  of  public  instruction. 

The  suggestions  thus  advanced,  constitute  all  of  the  most  impor- 
tant which  are  thought  proper,  under  the  law  requiring  a  report  from 
this  office,  to  present  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislsture.  It  is  be- 
tteved,  however,  that  teachers'  Institutes  are  the  means  of  doing 
much  food,  and  of  eliciting  much  interest  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of 
education. 

Without  some  aid  on  the  part  of  the  State  they  cannot  be  made 
as  efficient  as  might  be  desirable.  With  some  legislative  aid  they 
would,  beyond  question,  be  the  means  of  advancing  greatly  the  in- 
terests of  education.  The  direction  of  these  institutes  might  be 
properly  submitted  to  the  charge  of  the  principal  of  the  State  nor- 
mal school.  The  board  of  education,  if  the  means  at  their  disposal 
will  permit,  have  in  view  the  early  appointment  of  this  officer,  who 
might  well  be  emi)loyed  in  holding  a  series  of  institutes  in  various 
parts  of  the  State,  in  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  people,  and  ex- 
citing public  interest  in  the  normal  school,  which  is  calculated  to  be 
in  reaainess  for  pupils  by  the  first  of  March,  1862. 

STATISnOAL. 

The  whole  number  of  districts  reported,  during  the  last  year,  is 
S,097,  being  an  increase  of  37  over  last  year.  The  whole  number 
from  which  reports  have  been  received,  is  2,525. 

The  number  of  children  reported  in  each  township  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  residing  in  districts  where  a  school 
has  been  taught  by  a  qualified  teacher  for  three  months,  is  132,234, 
beinfi^  an  increase  over  the  number  reported  last  year  of  7,016, 

The  whole  number  that  have  attended  in  all  the  schools  is  110,- 
478,  being  an  increase  in  attendance  over  last  year  of  7,607  schol- 
ars. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  qualified  male  teach- 
ers, and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  female  teachers. 

Whole  number  of  male  teachers, 1,475 

'•        female      •* 2,612 

The  amount  of  money  reported  as  received  from  township  trea* 
surers  and  apportioned  by  township  clerks,  is  11,628  70.  The 
amount  of  money  raised  by  tax  in  all  the  townships  during  the  last 
school  year,  was  $61,392  44,  being  an  mcrease  of  17,567  45  over 
last  year. 
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The  amount  paid  on  rate  bills  for  teachers'  wages,  t82,918  75, 
beinfl^  an  increase  of  92,600  87  over  the  preeedhig  year. 

There  has  beeo  expended  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing,  leasmg, 
repairing  and  building  school  houses,  $46,797  00,  which  is  less  then 
tlie  sum  reported  last  year. 

The  amount  of  mill  tax  assessed  hj  supervisors,  as  reported, 
amounts  to  il7,967  SO,  about  the  same  as  last  year,  and  the  retnns 
evidently  imperfect. 

The  number  of  children  attending  private  schools  is  yearly  dimin- 
ishing, but  slowly.  They  amount,  according  to  the  last  returns,  to 
4,066  scholars. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  township  libraries  have  increased 
over  last  year,  16,946  volumes,  the  whole  number  reported  being 
64,8£3. 

The  following  table  shows  the  mcresse  of  scholars  and  the  amount 
appoiiioned  for  the  last  six  years,  from  the  income  of  the  primaiy 
school  fund: 


Vean.  sJelioUra.  Am*i  ■pporiiotted.  Am'tp 

1846 97,006 122,118  00 28  cents. 

1847 97,258 27,926  72 81  •« 

1848 108,130 32,60^  20 30  " 

1849 112,272 89,067  67 33  •' 

1860 126,866..-. 42,794  44 84  " 

1851 132,234 44,468  66 34  " 

In  concluding  the  report  for  the  year,  it  was  observed  that: 

It  is  considered  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  publish  in  fuU^  all 
the  decisions  which  have  been  made,  under  the  operaUon  of  our 
school  laws,  affording  as  they  will  to  the  various  officers,  greater  &- 
cility  in  the  proper  discharge  of  their  respective  duties.  As  the 
annual  report  from  this  office  does  not  go  by  law  to  the  school  offi- 
cers, such  decisions  may,  with  greater  usefulness,  be  embraced  fai 
ihe  pamphlet  edition  of  the  school  laws,  which  it  is  necessary  to  re- 

Sublish  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  people.  As  this  cannot  be 
one  until  the  present  Legislature  shall  have  determined  what  amend- 
ments, if  any,  they  will  incorporate  in  it,  or  what  additions  will  be 
required  to  the  present  law,  it  is  respectfully  suggested  that  the  next 
annual  report  from  this  office  be  included  in  the  pamphlet  edition  of 
die  laws,  and  be  distributed  to  the  districts  at  as  earlj  s  period  as 
practicable.  Although  this  will  delay  the  re-pubhcation  of  the 
school  laws,  it  will  nevertheless  afford  the  best  facility  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  valuable  statistical  and  other  information,  now  greatly  re- 
quired by  all  who  are  connected  with  our  system  of  primaty  school 
education.  In  such  document,  for  the  better  information  of  (he 
publis,  both  at  home  and  elsewhere,  should  also  be  included  the  laws 
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mad  rules  relating  to  the  Unhrersitj,  widi  more  full  iBfomiation  eon* 
neeted  with  all  oiur  iiutitotions  of  leamiog.  both  aoademieal  and 
primarj.  la  this  way  information  will  become  general  among  our 
<mn  citizens,  and  the  people  of  other  States  will  acquire  that  knowl- 
edge of  oar  system  of  nrauo  ivstructton,  which  will  enable  them 
to  appreciate  its  advantnges  and  realise  the  extent  of  edaoaUoail 
achievement  which  the  people  of  Michigan  are  destined  to  attain. 

LBOISLATIOH. 

An  act  was  passed  providing  for  the  eleotion  of  Regents,  approvvd 
March  10,  1861.  Also,  an  act  approved  March  28,  ptoviding  tkat 
aU  former  pnrehasers  of  University  and  school  lands,  who  had  aa- 
mnUy  paid  their  interest,  bnt  failed  to  pay  25  per  tent,  on  the  prin- 
cipal, might  at  any  time  prior  to  the  first  day  of  March,  1858,  jmy 
to  the  State  Treasurer  an  amount  which,  together  with  the  sums  al- 
ready paid,  will  make  25  per  cent,  of  the  origmal  purchase. 

By  act  No.  74,  an  amendment  was  incorporated  into  section  74  itf 
the  school  hiw.  (see  school  law.)  An  act  was  passed  prescribing 
the  duties  of  the  Superintendent,  and  repeaKog  chapter  5<l  of  the 
revised  statutes  of  1846;  also  an  aet  to  provide  for  the  election  of 
Regent  in  the  upper  peninsula.  The  one  mill  tax  was  raised  to  t#o 
miHa.  An  act  was  also  passed  to  provide  for  the  government  of  iHe 
University,  and  chapter  57  of  the  revised  statutes  of  1846  repeded» 
An  act  relating  to  the  State  library,  was  approved  April  8,  1881, 
npprbpra'ing  the  State  library  room  to  the  use  of  the  Superbteod* 
ent^  for  his  office,  and  requiring  the  State  librarisn  to  perform  cer- 
tain dutiea  connected  therewith. 

At  the  extra  aesmon,  an  act  was  passed,  directing  the  Secretevy 
of  Stete  to  send  one  copy  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Superintend^ 
ent  to  each  school  district,  one  to  each  township,  one  to  each  oounly 
clerk,  and  treasurer,  ten  to  each  city,  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  Ae 
State  library,  five  hundred  for  binding,  and  one  hundred  for  the  use 
ct  the  Superintendent  The  sum  of  fifty  dollars  was  appropriated 
for  SMteorological  instruments,  which  have  been  purchased. 
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or  THE  PUBLIC  S0B0«L8  OF  THB  OtTT  OF  DSTftOlT. 

Officb  Board  of  Eduoatioh  of  Citt  of  Dbtboit,  \ 
DeiroU,  October  25.  1851. 

Hon.  FnAvas  W.  Sbsabman, 

Superintendent  of  PMk  Butruetum: 

Dbar  Sib — In  compliance  with  your  request  to  furnUh  some  factM 
iriBtire  to  the  rise,  (px>wth  and  present  condition  of  the  Free  Seboob 
of  Detroit,  I  beg  leave  to  tnuismit  the  following  sketch,  which  is  ne- 
eepsarily  geneml  in  its  character,  and  only  regret  my  want  of  time  to 
leapood  more  idlly  npon  the  yaiioas  topics  in  refersnce  to  whbh  ye« 
inquire: 

The  cnnse  of  Popular  Eduoation  in  Detroit,  has  progressed  slowly 
for  a  Ciiy  that  dates  so  far  back  towards  the  days  of  those  nobk 
PHgrims»  who,  in  their  yery  first  legislation,  made  sure  provision  for 
both  the  Free  and  Qfammar  SiAool,  by  requiring  every  township  of  a 
oertain  number  of  honseholden,  to  build  vcf  these  wells  of  leamiQg 
in  their  midst.  But  the  spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  blessed  not  the  found- 
atiotts  of  the  city  of  the  Straits,  They  were  laid  as  early  as  1701, 
Jmt  by  very  different  hands  fixNn  those  which  built  upon  the  rock  of 
Pfymonlh;  and  while  we  are  ccNopdled  to  acknowledge  that  with  us 
fhis  great  cause  is  yet  in  its  infoacy,  we  nevertheless  daim  it  to  be 
an  iafoney  whieh  already  foretokens  a  strong  and  vigorous  manhood. 
Detroit^  during  the  last  four  years,  has  been  putting  on  the  garments 
of  a  great  Metropolis,  and  occupying  as  she  does  that  peculiar  por- 
tion of  a  reservoir  of  the  great  tide  of  population  and  trade  now  roll- 
faig  in  upon  her  from  the  east,  and  the  mouth-piece  of  the  broad  and 
fcrtile  valleys  that  lie  far  behind  her,  and  penetrate  into  the  most  rs- 
mote  legions  of  the  west»  no  one  can  foil  to  see  that  the  day  is  quite 
at  hand  when  she  must  wield  an  influence  more  potent  in  its  extent 
than  any  other  city  west  of  I^ew  York.  How  much  depends  npon 
the  friends  of  popular  education,  in  order  to  render  that  influenoe  po- 
tent for  good  rather  than  evil,  is  already  well  known  to  yourself,  and 
I  trust  appropriately  felt  by  all  those  among  us  who  have  the  best 
interests  of  their  city  at  heart. 

-    Previous  to  the  year  1841,  no  such  thing  as  a  Free  School  was 
known  in  the  city  of  Detroiti  and  the  interests  of  general  education 
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eoDsequenlly  langaislied  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  benerolent  alten- 
tioD  of  a  few  gentlemen,  interested  in  ihe  subject^  wa»  at  length  exci- 
ted to  reform  and  check  the  evils  which  were  rapidlj  springmg  out 
of  this  unfortunate  state  of  things.  Foremost  among  them,  and  the 
first  to  take  any  steps  in  the  matter,  was  our  nauch  beloved  fellow 
citizen^  Dr.  Zina  Pitcher,  long  known  for  his  untiring  efforts  in 
behalf  of  every  interest  connected  with  thb  important  subject,  and 
widely  esteemed  throughout  our  State,  for  his  arduous  labors  in  aid* 
tag  to  organise  and  perfect  our  State  University;  and  associated  with 
him  was  a  no  less  devoted  friend  to  education  in  our  State,  Samuel 
Barstow,  Esq.,  who  for  many  successive*  ye^n  continued  to  act  as 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  board  of  education,  and  still  remains  its 
moet  active  and  efficient  member,  and  one  to  whom  the  city  of  De- 
troit must  forever  remain  indebted  for  his  generous  and  tireless  de- 
Totion  to  this  important  interest  While  acting  as  Mayor  of  the  City, 
daring  the  year  1841,  Dr.  Pitcher  called  the  attention  of  the  several 
members  of  the  Common  Council  to  the  great  need  of  common 
schools  among  us,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  some  statistics  on  the 
subject  which  exhibited  the  condition  of  the  community  at  that  Ume 
in  ita  connection  with  education.  From  these  statistics  (iisclosed  at 
the  time,  it  appeared  that  there  were  then  in  the  City  twenty*seve& 
English  schools,  one  French  and  one  German  school,  but  all  of  them 
exceedingly  limited  in  numbers,  and  scarcely  deserving  the  name  of 
schools,  except  the  one  connected  with  St.  Ann's  (Catholic)  Church, 
which  embraced  nearly  all  of  the  children  of  Catholic  Families  then 
resident  in  the  city.  The  whole  number  of  scholars  in  attendance 
upon  these  29  schools  at  this  time,  was  700,  and  this  in  a  city  with 
a  population  of  between  9  and  10,000  inhabitants ! ! 

The  average  cost  of  tuition,  as  then  estimated,  was  seventeen  doUart 
per  year  for  every  scholar.  It  was  likewise  ascertained  that  there 
were  more  than  2,000  children  of  the  proper  school  age,  within  the 
Aen  limits  of  the  city,  all  of  whom,  excepting  the  the  seven  hundred 
above  referred  to,  were  not  in  attendance  upon  any  school  whatever, 
wlule  they  were  daily  ripening  into  full  grown  citisenship,  and  hasten- 
ing to  take  their  places  as  Parents  and  Guardians  in  the  community. 

Speedy  measures  were  then  adopted  by  the  gentlemen  above  re- 
ihrred  to,  in  connection  with  others  who  came  forward  as  fellow  la- 
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borers  in  this  good  work,  and  by  hiring  racant  rooms  and  securing 
teachers,  upwards  of  seven  schools  were  soon  opened  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  and  earnest  efforts  made  to  persuade  various  fami- 
lies whose  children  were  then  roaming  the  street,  to  send  them  to 
the  daily  sehools  thus  established.  Tet  so  great  was  the  apathy  and 
indifference  felt  by  many  on  the  subject,  that  when  schools  were 
thrown  open  for  the  instruction  of  their  children  at  no  cost  to  them- 
selves,  it  still  required  the  continued  personal  and  individual  effort  of 
those  interested  to  bring  this  portion  of  the  community  to  see  the 
great  advantages  they  were  able  to  derive  for  their  families  from  the 
common  schools. 

Much  difficulty,  and  embarrassment  too,  was  felt  from  a  certain 
other  portion  of  our  citizens,  who,  partially  from  a  fear  of  increased 
taxation  likely  to  result,  in  their  opinion,  from  incompetency  in  the 
management  of  the  schools,  or  a  reckless  and  extravagant  policy  on 
the  part  of  those  interested  in  establishing  the  system,  and  also  from 
a  general  want  of  interest  on  the  whole  subject  of  popular  education, 
did  not  hesitate  to  array  themselves  in  an  attitude  towards  the  new 
enterprise  which  savored  much  more  of  hostility  than  good  will.  This 
feeling  pervaded  the  minds  of  a  large  portion  of  the  older  settlers, 
(although  there  were  not  wanting  many  honorable  and  distinguished 
exceptions  among  them  who  approved  and  smiled  encouragingly  on 
the  project,)  and  so  fettered  and  embarrassed  the  work  at  its  rery 
commencement,  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  serious  doubt  for  some 
time,  whether  it  was  destined  to  succeed  or  to  be  crushed  in  the  hvA, 
The  friends  of  the  system^  however,  still  persevered  in  their  laudable 
undertaking,  and  though  oflen  discouraged  at  the  almost  insuperable 
difficulties  with  which  they  were  called  to  contend,  never  once  thought 
of  abandoning  the  noble  enterprise  in  which  they  had  engaged. 
Through  their  instrumentality  an  application  was  made  to  the  next 
succeeding  Legislature,  for  an  act  of  incorporation,  which  was  sub- 
sequently passed,  and  approved  on  the  17th  of  February,  1842. 

This  act  incorporated  the  various  schools  of  Ci9  city,  which  had 
just  been  established,  into  one  district,  under  the  style  of  "  The 
Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Detroit,*'  and  which  is  composed 
of  two  school  inspectors  from  every  ward  in  the  city.  Its  offieen 
consist  of  a  President,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary,  who  are  aimiiallj 
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dkosen  by  the  new  board,  at  Hietr  lint  meeting:  By  tbe  provhffMie 
of  this  act  also,  tbe  common  cotineil  are  autborised  once  in  ea^ 
year,  to  assess  and  leTy  a  tax  on  all  tbe  real  Vmd  personal  property 
in  the  dt},  which  shall  not  exceed  one  dollar  for  every  child  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  according  to  the  last  census  ta- 
ken and  on  file  in  the  Secretary's  office.  By  the  same  law,  a  fbrther 
assessment  of  two  hundred  ddkirs  pev  annum,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
school  library,  is  allowed,  and  generally  collected.  Subsequent  leg- 
islation authorized  the  Totbg  of  a  special  tax  by  the  freeholdevs  Of 
the  city,  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  wheneTSr 
the  same  should  be  required,  for  the  erection  of  school  bulkllikgs^ 
mad  this  extra  tax  has  been  asked  aUd  granted  in  but  two  instances,. 
ttnce  tbe  organisation  of  the  schools. 

This  annual  tax  of  one  dollar  for  every  sehcdar  between  four  koA 
e^hteen,  granted  by  die  city,  together  with  the  proportion  of  mon- 
eys received  each  year  from  the  State  school  fuad,'(and  which  for  tile 
last  two  or  three  years  has  barely  exceeded  two  thousand  dollars,), 
constitutes  and  comprises  the  only  fund  whieh  supports  the  Tarious- 
schools  of  our  city. 

The  board  now  have  twenty-two  schools  in  active  operation,  wiA- 
in  the  limits  of  the  city,  in  which  number  is  included  one  school  ex« 
clusively  appropriated  to  colored  children,  and  (heir  total  annual  ex- 
penditure in  the  support  of  these  schools  Is  about  eight  thousand 
dollars,  of  whieh  sum  more  than  six  thousand  are  absorbed  by  teach- 
ers' salaries. 

About  three  years  after  the  schools  were  fan*ly  started,  and  just 
as  they  commenced  taking  form  and  shape,  the  board  were  called  to* 
encounter  a  storm  which  came  very  near  wrecking  the  whole  sys- 
tem, and  which,  but  for  (he  prudent  and  temperate  management  of 
those  then  entrusted  with  the  interests  of  the  schools,  must  necessa- 
rily have  reEulted  most  disastrously  to  the  permanent  educationah 
interests  of  our  city.  I  refer  to  our  first  encounter  with  that  per- 
plexing, y^t  all  important  subject,  the  proper  introduction  of  the  Bi- 
ble into  the  public  schools.  In  a  community  as  largely  Catholic  as- 
was  the  city  of  Detroit  at  that  time,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  op- 
position to  the  introduction  of  the  Bible,  as  a  text  hook,  in  the  public- 
schools,  would  be  vigorously  and  earnestly  contested,  and  it  was  so^ 
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^onteted  daring  a  period  of  soTeral  months.  The  achoole  being  then 
in  their  infancy,  and  the  storm  breaking  upon  Chem  before  they  wve 
fairly  rooted*  involved  them  in  a  peril  from  which  it  seemed  atone 
time  almost  impossible  saecessfiilly  to  extricate  them.  The  religioas 
feeling  of  the  oitisens  was  thorooghly  aroused  in  reference  to  the 
matter,  and  the  lines  openly  drawn  between  Protestants  and  Catho- 
lics* Petitions  with  innumerable  names  poured  in  upoa  the  bo&rd» 
some  asking  positively  for  the  introduction  of  the  BiUe  as  s  text 
book  in  ihe  schools,  and  others  soliciting  the  very  contrary,  and  in- 
aisting  upon  its  total  excluai<m.  80  high  did  the  ezottement  loe 
that  many  citisens  on  both  sides  of  the  questbn  did  not  heskibe 
openly  to  declare,  that  unless  their  particular  views  were  canied  oat 
in  this  matter,  they  would  gladly  see  the  entire  school  system  Iho- 
ken  up  and  sw^  away  from  our  city.  After  this  intemperate  sesl 
of  many  had  in  a  measure  abated,  the  board  proceeded  to  the  dii- 
idiarge  of  their  doty  by  calmly  actmg  on  the  question;  and  aboat 
the  third  of  February,  1846,  peacably  aettled  the  whole  difficilty, 
by  the  adopticn  of  the  two  following  resolutions*  vis: 

*'B09dved,  That  it  is  the  opmion  of  this  board  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  their  rules  and  bye-laws  at  all  conflioting  with  the  right  of  sny 
teacher  in  the  employment  of  this  board,  to  <q>en  his  or  her  school 
by  reading  without  note  or  comment,  from  any  version  of  the  BiUe 
(hey  may  choose,  either  Catholic  or  Protestant. 

**Be9olved,  That  any  teacher  who  shall  in  any  way  noCCb  comment 
or  remark  in  his  or  her  school,  upon  passages  of  Scripture,  shsll  be 
lemoned  from  his  or  her  school,  upon  the  proof  thereof  being  made 
to  the  committee  of  his  or  her  school— 4he  decision  of  said  commit- 
tee being  subjecti  however,  to  review  by  die  board." 

Thus  was  this  threatening  peril  avoided,  the  bfluenceof  the  BiUe 
fully  preserved  in  the  schools,  and  the  school  system  itself  saved 
from  the  ruin  which  seemed  at  first  impending  ovot  iU  From 
that  time  to  the  presenti  the  policy  set  forth  in  the  resolutions  hss 
been  adhered  to  by  the  board,  and  all  parties  seem  to  have  acqoies- 
eed  in  it  as  the  most  prudent,  judicious  and  impartial  mode  of  ad- 
justing the  difficulty.  Nor  are  those  now  wanting  among  such  as  st 
first  occupied  respectively  both  extremes  in  the  controversy,  who 
.have  since  come  frankly  forward  and  vindicated  the  course  pnxsued 
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by  the  members  of  tbe  board  at  that  time,  as  Uie  wise  aod  proper 
one;  although,  while  standings  in  the  breach,  these  gentlemen  were 
exposed  to  shafts  from  both  sides,  and  were  sustained  <m)j  by  the 
coDsciousness  of  having  rightly  discharged  their  duty,  and  leaviog 
the  future  to  confirm  the  wisdom  of  their  judgment  That  future  ir 
already  here,  and  their  judgment  stands  approved  by  all  who  have 
traced  the  history  of  the  schools  from  that  day  forward. 

The  twenty-two  schools  now  m  operatioti  under  the  charge  of  the 
board,  and  alieady  referred  to^  may  be  thus  classified,  viz:  two  Uiuoii 
sehoote,  (the  plan  of  which  will  be  presently  alluded  to,)  one  in  four, 
and  t£e  other  in  three  separate  departments;  four  middle  schoolSt 
under  male  teachers,  for  scholars  between  the  ages  of  five  and  eight* 
ecu  years;  eleven  prhnsry  schools,  under  female  teachers,  for  schol* 
9TB  between  the  agea  of  five  and  ten  years,  and  one  school  for  color* 
ed  persons. 

Oar  system  of  organisation  and  discipline  has  grown  up  as  it  were 
under  our  own  hands,  and  been  adapted  rather  to  our  own  peculiar 
circamstanoes  snd  exigencies,  than  modeled  upon  any  preconceived 
plan  of  those  who  confine  themselves  to  one  particular  mode  of  con*- 
ducting  a  school,  and  who  regard  it  as  the  one  only  meihad,  rejecting 
every  thing  else.  We  have  preferred  rather  fo  be  ^eUctie  in  our  va- 
lioos  organisations,  and  having  first  fully  satisfied  ourselves  as  te 
the  character  of  our  material,  have  then  proceeded  to  adapt  all  that 
we  found  excellent  and  suitable  in  the  numerous  and  varied  systems 
that  prevail  throughout  the  country. 

We  are,  however,  exceedingly  desirous  of  peifectang  throi^hoal 
our  city,  what  we  style  the  Union  School,  and  which  we  find  to  be 
not  only  the  most  beneficial  in  all  respects,  but  the  most  economical 
also.  Our  poverty  as  a  board,  and  consequently  our  inability  to 
erect  suitable  school  buildings,  delayed  us  a  long  time,  hehte  we 
were  enabled  to  take  the  first  step  towards  establishing  such  a  school. 
Our  city,  (unlike  the  two  on  either  side  of  us,  Cleveland  and  Chi** 
cago,  and  mainly  for  the  reasons  already  stated,)  has  never  erected 
a  nniform  set  of  school  buildings  in  the  different  wards  of  the  city, 
and  the  only  way  in  which  we  have  to  possess  ourselves  of  buildings 
at  all,  is  by  takmg  advantage  of  the  extra  tax  occasionally,  of  $1,600, 
and  adding  to  it  whatever  we  can  manage,  by  the  severest  economy^ 
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(o  MY6  from  oar  annual  receipts*  and  which  700  will  readily  aeoi 
twfk  what  has  been  stated,  as  (0  the  amount  of  our  receipts  and  ez- 
peiulitures,  must  be  neoesaarilj  smaU* 

Fortunately*  however,  far  ihe  cause  of  edueation  among  us,  the 
laige  and  commodious  boUding  formerly  oooupied  as  the  Stale  Cap- 
itol,  ,in  this-city,  upon  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to  ] 
sing,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  haard  of  education  and  we 
thus,  fovored  with  an  opportimity  of  establishing  a  Union  school  on 
a  large  scale,  which  was  speedily  done.  This  building  now  receivaa 
and  shelters  over  five  hundred  children  every  day,  and  afifords  mme 
comfortable  school  privileges  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  buQ- 
Hog  dedicated.to  such  purposes  in  the  Union.  Although  nowap- 
prppri^ted  to  mnch  more  humble  pursuits  than  formerly,  when  its  * 
haUs  were  used  as  the  theatre  of  Stste  legishition*  yet  we  confident- 
ly hope  that  the  State  is  deriving  much  more  good  from  .the  work 
now  acsoraplishing  within  its  walls,  than  from  that  which  was  wont 
to  be  enacUd  there  in  eadier  days.  If  00  laws  are  now  fiosmallj 
framed  there,  the  future  law-makers  of  the  State  are  being  mads 
there  daily,  and  it  is  hoped  they  will  be  fally  qualified  for  their  wotk 
when  the  time  of  their  labor  arrives. 

The  plan  of  the  Union  schod,  as  adopted  by  the  board  of  eduoa- 
tioB,  is  briefly  as  follows:  in  the  basement  of  the  bmlding  is  an  in- 
fiiat  school,  where  the  children  are  iiskmiUariaed  with  their  alphabet 
and>taught  to  spell.  They  are  then  elevated  to  the  primsry  depart- 
ment,  where  they  are  still  further  tnstmeted  in  the  same  studies,  and 
alap  in  the  multiplication  tsble,  and  somewhat  in  geography.  They 
nesl  pass  into  the  lower  or  middle  department,  where  the  circle  of 
attdy  is  enlaiged,  and  they  commence  then*  wmfc  upon  the  text 
bopka*  and  are  taught  especially  in  Oolbum'a  mental  arilhmetie, 
whieh  has  long  been  regarded  widi  us  BB9k$inequanm'm  our  schools. 
The  drill  in  Hbk  w<»'k  is  made  very  complete  and  thorough,  aad  the 
pupil  is  not  permitted  to  abandon  it  until  he  has  mastered  it  all,  from 
cover  to  cover.  Having  here  qualified  themselves  for  the  upper  or 
higher  department,  they  are  then  traasferred  to  the  care  of  teachen^ 
who  conduct  them  through  all  the  Idgher  branches  of  study,  and 
with  whom  they  complete  their  course.  These  studies  embrace  die 
meat  finished  style  of  reading  and  viitittg,  grammar,  geography^ 
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hifltorj,  both  ancienl  and  modern,  higher  aritbmetic»  a1g^br«i  geom- 
etry,  natural  and  mental  philosophy,  agtronomy,  compositioni  eloca- 
tion,  book  keeping,  sunreying,  mnsic,  &c,  <feo.  The  yerj  highest 
attainment  in  all  these  studies  is  here  reached,  and  the  moat  difficult 
and  abstruse  mathematical  and  geometrical  problems,  as  also  the 
woi^tDg  out  of  eclipses  may  be  seen  in  diagrams,  as  the  work  off 
the  scholars,  at  every  public  examination. 

The  admission  of  scholars  into  these  various  departments  is  sought 
to  be  regulated,  as  br  as  possible,  by  age,  although  it  is  found  that 
their  respective  attainments  in  a  knowledge  of  the  studies  pre- 
scribed, is  the  safer  and  perhaps  the  better  rule  by  which  to  advance 
them  in  their  course. 

The  primary  departments  are  under  the  care  of  female  teachers  . 
exclusively,  and  the  middle  and  upper  departments  are  under  the 
conjoint  care  of  both  a  male  and  female  teacher.  Both  sexes  attend 
to  the  same  studies,  and  are  instructed  in  the  classes,  except  as  por- 
ticos of  them  are  occasionally  withdrawn  under  the  ohi^rge  of  the 
female  teacher  into  the  recitation  rooms  attached  to  the  middle  and 
upper  departments;  and  in  all  matters  of  discipline,  the  male  teacher 
of  the  upper  department  exercises  full  jurisdiction,  not  only  over  his 
own,  but  likewise  over  all  the  mferior  schools  in  his  building. 

In  this  progressive  method  under  competent  teachers,  we  find  our 
sdiolars  strengthen  with  every  onward  step,  and  by  the  time  they 
have. completed  the  whole  course  of  the  upper  and  final  department, 
they  are  generally  abundantly  qualified  for  any  responsible  position 
in  life,  either  as  machinists,  surveyors,  or  mercantile  clerks,  according 
as  theur  tastes  may  have  most  inclined  or  regulated  their  studies* 
'*  Fuina  Unii/"  has  been  the  principle  upon  which  we  have  soiy^t 
to  proceed  in  carrying  out  our  system,  and  by  thorough  drill  m  each 
particular  study,  from  the  commencement,  (although  attended  at  first 
with  some  delay,)  we  find  the  scholar  advances  much  more  rapidly 
and  intelligently  in  the  higher  branches,  than  where  he  is  hurried 
al9pg  superficially,  and  with  much  more  apparent  rapidity  through 
his  preliminary  studies*  The  latter  course  never  can  make  a  good 
scholar,  the  former  invariably  will. 

At  present  we  have  but  two  large  Union  schools  conducted  on  this 
plan;  but  we  hope  before  throe  yeara  have  eli^sed  to  add  at  least 
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two  more  of  this  kind  to  our  pretent  number,  and  so  go  on  increas- 
ing them  until  we  finally  absorb  all  of  the  primary  and  middle 
schools  now  scattered  abroad  through  the  city  into  Union  sckooli^ 
which  result  we  regard  as  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  such  a  sys* 
tem  as  our  city  needs,  and  as  will  prove  most  advantageous  to  its 
youth. 

The  study  of  the  classics  has  not  y^t  been  introduced  into  these 
schools,  not  from  any  lack  of  a  due  appreciation  of  their  importance 
by  the  board,  but  mainly  because  of  our  limited  means,  the  present 
want  of  legal  authority  so  to  expend  any  portion  of  our  moneys, 
and  the  orerflowing  numbers  of  those  who  demand,  as  of  the  fiial 
importance,  a  thorough  edueation  in  the  English  branches.  Were  il 
within  the  range  of  their  power  and  means,  I  doubt  not  the  board 
would  be  glad  to  engraft  upon  their  system  the  grand  pe<ttliari*y  of 
the  Parish  schools  in  Scotland,  where  the  teachers  employed  m 
good  classical  scholars,  and  impart  instruction  in  the  languages  to 
their  pupils,  who  often  time  pass  from  the  parish  school  to  the  Uni- 
▼ersity.  It  itf  in  fact,  to  this,  more  than  any  other  one  cause,  thai 
Scotland  owes  her  great  superiority  over  England,  and  almost  aD 
other  countries,  in  the  great  number  of  her  highly  educated  sons. 
When,  however,  our  means  shall  have  increased  so  that  we  may  ex- 
pand as  we  ought,  and  we  are  enabled  to  secure  competent  teachers 
in  these  studies  also,  our  common  school  system  at  home  in  DeiroU^ 
we  hesitate  not  in  saying,  will  not  M  behind  that  of  any  other  in 
the  nation.  We  hope  for  the  early  arrival  of  this  day,  and  at  present 
can  dp  nothing  more  than  faithfully  and  fully  prepare  the  way  for 
its  coming. 

Our  school  year  \s  divided  into  three  terms;  the  first  commencing 
on  the  second  Monday  after  the  third  Saturday  in  April,  and  closes 
the  fourth  Saturday  in  July.  The  second  term  commences  the  fifth 
Monday  afler  the  fourth  Saturday  in  July,  and  closes  the  Saturday 
next  preceding  Christmas.  The  third  term  commences  on  the  first 
Monday  after  the  first  day  of  January,  and  closes  the  third  Saturday 
in  April.  By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  but  one  long  vacation, 
which  is  generally  the  entire  month  of  August,  and  a  week's  vaeap 
tion  at  the  end  of  both  the  other  two  terms. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  precise  numberjof  scbiJtra 
in  daily  attendance  upon  our  public  schools  in  the  eonrae  of  ibm 
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year;  bat  it  has  been  estimated  by  the  board  at  4»250  for  the  last 
year>  which  is  more  than  two-tUrds  of  all  the  obildrsii  of  the  oi^ 
between  the  ages  of  four  sad  e^teen.  Aeoordifig  to  this  estimais 
the  average  cost  of  edoeatiag  each  schdar  per  year  aiider  otur  pre- 
sent system,  instead  of  being  ssMatafii  doUar^,  as  was  estimated  be- 
fore  the  schools  were  organieed,  nou>  faik  short  of  two  dollars,  and 
the  standard  of  edncation  is  infinitely  beyond  what  it  was  in  1841. 
When,  too^  we  deduct  from  tUsi  one-thud  of  the  childsen  which  are 
not  found,  as  is  above  stated,  on  our  public  school  rolls,  sll  such  as 
are  in  attendance  upon  the  numerous  select  schools  throughout  our 
elty,  and  such  as  hare  already  passed  into  the  Store  and  Woricshop, 
it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  proportion  of  youth  who  are  not  in 
attendance  upon  any  school  at  all  is  exceedingly  small,  and  that  our 
system  enjoys  a  veiy  lai^^e  share  of  public  confidence. 

Public  attention  is  now  much  more  generally  attracted  to  the 
schools  than  formerly;  snd  public  sympathy,  instead  of  being  arrayed 
against  them,  as  was  the  case  at  first,  now  rallies  warmly  around 
them  and  lifts  up  its  voice  in  their  praise.  In  every  humble  dwell- 
ing throughout  our  widely  extended  city,  as  well  as  in  the  splendid 
mansions  of  the  rich,  the  free  schools  have  now  one  or  more  earnest 
and  interested  advocates.  Men  who  were  first  opposed  to  the  whole 
system,  have  been  insensibly  won  over  to  its  support  by  witnessing 
the  additional  lustre  of  chsracter  and  personal  graces  which  their 
little  ones  receive  under  their  refining  influence;  and  those  who  at 
the  outset  embarked  with  fear  and  trembling  in  the  support  of  this 
noble  enterprise,  can  now  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  .seeing  the  free  school 
already  established  as  a  permanent  mstitution  among  us.  Opposition 
has  ceased  its  clsmor,  and  confidence  has  bestowed  her  smile  upon 
these  precious  nurseries  of  our  nation's  security;  and  the  man  who 
aeehs  at  this  late  day  to  pluck  them  down  over  our  heads,  must  be 
prepared,  like  Sampson  of  old,  to  perish  in  the  ruin  which  his  own 
hand  hath  wrought. 

I  know  not  whether  the  foregoing:  hurried  and  rather  superficial 
sketch  of  our  educational  interests  will  be  of  any  service  to  you,  or 
afford  even  one  particle  of  instruction  to  the  student  who  gleans  in 
this  field  of  inquiry,  but  leave  you  to  judge— <we  profess  not  to  be 
of  superior  position  in  this  matter,  knowing  that  we  have  had,  and 
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8tm  hare  mnoh  to  contend  wiCh;  but  Deverthelesfl,  we  &el  oonelTOA 
doieiTiiig,  at  leasts  of  that  humble  plauditi  *'  jon  have  done  what 
70U  eonld;"  and  I  am  rare  that  70a  will  not  be  disposed  to  withhold  it* 
I  am,  rerj  respectfiill j, 

Tour  ob't  serraii^ 

D.  BSTHUME  DUFFISLD, 
amtUaif  af  the  Board  cf  EdueoAonqf  the  (%  iflktrok. 


1859. 

THIBTXSirrH  ANNUAL  BBPOBT  OW  THX  EXQElTrS  OF  THB  UNirSBSITT. 

The  Regents  of  the  Unirenity,  through  their  executire  committee, 
submit  herewith  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^  Hie 
documents  composing  their  thirteenth  annual  report: 

1st.  Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Unirersitj. 

2d.  Statement  by  the  Secretary,  of  warrants  drawn  upon  the  trea« 
surer  during  the  year. 

dd.  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office. 

4th.  Report  of  superintendent  of  grounds. 

6th.  Report  of  expenditures,  from  executive  committee. 

6th.  Report  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

7th.  Report  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 

8th.  Memorial  of  Alrah  Bradish,  Esq.,  en  fine  arts,  &c. 

9th,  A  historical  memoir,  by  Z.  Pitcher,  M.  D. 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  treasurer,  which  balanoe 
each  other  for  the  year,  amount  each  to  #12,543  79;  his  report 
showing  that  there  were  no  funds  remabmg  on  hand,  June  30,  1851. 
On  comparing  the  statement  of  the  secretary,  of  warrants  issued  du- 
ring the  year,  with  the  treasurer's  report,  it  appears  that  the  Board 
hare  contracted  a  debt,  in  the  form  of  outstanding  warrants,  which 
amounts  to  14,775  11,  which  the  revenues  of  the  Board  will  be  able 
to  extinguish,  if  no  extraordinary  appropriations  are  made  m  one  or 
two  years.  This  indebtedness  of  the  Board  has  mainly  been  con- 
tracted in  the  construction  of  a  buildbg  to  accommodate  the  Faculty 
and  students  of  the  College  of  Medicine,  which  also  contains  a  labo- 
ratory suited  to  the  wants  of  the  department  of  arts. 

The  report  from  the  executive  committee  shows  the  particular 
puposes  for  which  the  fiinds  of  the  Board  have  been  expended*  and 
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from  that  of  the  superintendent  of  grounds  you  will  see  that  the  re- 
oeipts  for  initiation  fees  and  room  rent,  have  amounted  to  t2«S64  95 
To  this,  add  the  amounts  received  bj  the  treasurer,  riz:     12,548  79 

And  you  have  the  gross  sum  of ..., 4115,908  74 

received  and  expended,  or  accounted  for  during  the  last  academic  or 
University  year. 

You  are  referred  to  the  reports  of  the  respective  Faculties  for  aa 
flMount  of  the  number  of  graduates  in  the  two  departraento  of  the 
Universityy  and  to  that  from  the  Faculty  of  medicine  for  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  duties  performed  by  the  several  niembers  thereof 

For  the  memorial  of  Mr.  Bradish,  the  Board  of  Begents  ask  Spe- 
cial eonsiderationy  both  on  account  of  the  elevation  of  its  sentiment 
and  the  purity  and  chasteness  of  the  style  in  which  it  is  dressed.  His 
opinions  on  the  influence  which  a  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  will  ex- 
ert over  the  manners  and  morals  of  a  people,  are  commended  to  the 
careful  perusal  of  all  who  are  charged  with  the  education  of  youth, 
or  the  supervision  of  institutions  of  learning. 

The  memoir  by  Dr.  Pitcher  was  writt^  at  the  request  of  the 
Board  of  Regents,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  before  their  succes- 
sors a  resume  of  their  acts  and  the  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  some 
of  their  more  important  measures,  in  such  a  form  that  it  might  serve 
aa  a  guide  for  their  sction,  or  a  beacon  to  warn  them,  according  as 
those  acts  may  be  approved  or  regarded  of  doubtful  utility.    We  in- 
vite special  attention  to  what  is  said  on  the  subject  of  branches  of 
the  University,  and/express  our  opinion  that  the  organization  of  Un- 
ion schools  in  the  villages  and  cities  of  the  State,  will  both  more  ef- 
fectually subserve  the  purposes  for  which  common  schools-should  be 
established,  and  at  the  same  time  famish  more  eflGicient  auxiliaries  to 
the  University  than  its  branches  were  during  their  existence.    In 
proof  of  this,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  state  that  the  Union  school  at 
JonesvOle,  under  the  direction  of  A.  L.  Welch,  Esq.,  a  graduate  of 
the  University,  has  furnished  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Fresh- 
man Class,  prepared  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.    This  is  aa 
important  fact,  as  it  shows  what  kind  of  fruits  the  Union  school  may 
be  made  to  produce,  and  what  relation  these  two  portions  of  our  ed- 
«cationaI  system  may  be  made  to  bear  to  each  other.    Another  mo- 
tive for  its  preparation,  originating  in  a  desire  to  make  some  reply  to 
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an  honorabje  committoe  of  tibe  House  of  Bepreseatalives,  who^  by  ill 
ohairmaoy  had  pronoouced  the  University  a  failare,  and  to  iiumish  am 
answer  to  those  citizens  who  had  petitioned  the  Legislature  to  aboliali 
the  medical  department  of  the  University,  unless  certain  professor- 
ships therem  named  should  be  engrafted  upon  the  present  system  of 
inBtmetion  in  that  department  of  that  institution. 

The  only  occurrence  which  the  executive  committee  can  recall  as 
having  transpired  within  the  past  year,  and  not  alluded  to  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  standing  eomauttees,  is  the  resignation  of  tlie  Rev.  An- 
drew  Ten  Brook,  who  occapied  the  chair  of  mental  and  moral  phi- 
losophy in  the  University  of  Michigan.  The  committee  deem  it 
mproper  to  let  this  occasion  pass  without  expressing  their  regret  thai 
80  estimable  a  man,  so  capable  a  teacher  and  so  devoted  a  friend  of 
the  University,  should  have  found  it  necessary  or  expedient  to  with- 
draw from  the  institution. 

Very  respectfully,  your  ob't  eerv't, 

Z.  PITCHER, 

In  behalf  of  Ex,  (km. 
Detroit,  Sept.  14,  1651. 


KBPORT  OF   THB   MBDICAL  FAOULTT  OF  THE  UNtVERSITY  FOR  1850-'5]. 

To  the  Hon,  the  Board  of  EefferUs  of  the  Vhmmty: 

The  Faculty  organixed  May  15th,  1850,  choosing  Prof.  Abram 
Sager,  President,  and  Prof.  M.  Gunn,  Secretary.  September  28d^ 
the  routine  of  lectures  and  recitations  was  arranged  as  follows,  via: 

MOKDAT,  A.  IC. 

Recitations  followed  by  lectures. 
Obstetrics,  &c.,  by  Pro£  Sager.     Materia  Medics,  by  Prof.  Allen. 

UONBAT,  P.  M. 

Recitations  followed  by  lectures. 
Theory  A  Practice,  <kc.»  by  Prof.  Denton.    Chemistry,  <fec,  by  Ppd£ 
Douglass. 

TDSSDAT,  A.  X. 

Mat  Med.,  &c.,  by  Prof.  Allen.    Anatomy,  Surgery,  by  Prof.  GKun. 

TUESDAY,  p.  M. 

Theory  4k  Practice,  &c.,  by  Prof.  Denton.    Chemistry,  Ac,  by  Prel^ 
Douglass. 

WBDKXSDAT,  A.  M. 

Obstetrics,  Ac,  by  Prof.  Sager.  Anatomy,  Ac,  by  Pro£  Gunn. 
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WSDNCSDAT,  P.  IC. 

Theory  A  Praefice,  <fec.,  by  Prof.  Denton.  Mtterin  Mtdiea,  ht.,  kgr 
Prof.  Allen. 

Obstetrics,  <fcc.»  by  Prof.  Sager.  Anatomy,  dec,  by  Prof.  Gann. 

THtTBSDAT,  P.  M. 

Theory  <k  Practice,  Ac,  by  Prof.  Denton.  Chemistry,  Ao.,  by  Prof. 
Douglass. 

miDAT,  A.  M. 

Obstetrics,  <kc.,  by  P^of.  Sager.  Anatomy,  dec,  by  Prof.  Gunn. 

PIUDAY,  p.  M. 

Materia  Medica,  dpc,  by  Prof.  Allen.  Chemistry^  dec,  by  ProLDoog- 
lass. 

SATITRDAT. 

Beading  and  examination  of  thesesi  attended  by  all  the  Faoolty, 
and  occupying  from  two  to  four  hours*  Theses  being  requured  aolj 
0ooe  in  two  weeks,  the  alternate  Satifrday  to  be  occupied  by  the  usual 
Budber  of  recitations  and  lectures,  distributed  among  the  Faculty 
as  OQBTenienoe  and  utility  at  the  time  dictated. 

The  course  was  opened  the  first  Wednesday  in  October,  1850,  by 
W  introductory  lecture  by  the  President.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  days^  early  in  January,  1851,  which  were  occupied  in  completing 
the  arrangements  for  warming  the  lecture  rooms,  the  exercieies  con« 
tttued  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  schedule,  till  the  Saturday 
iflunediately  preceding  the  annual  commencement  of  the  medical  de- 
partment 

Ninety-one  regular  matriculants  were  in  attendance  throughout 
Ihe  couTee,  also  fi?e  honorary  members  of  the  class. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  a  considerable  number  of  clinical  lee- 
tores  were  given  in  addition  to  the;  regular  eurriculnm,  practically 
ittustiratiTe  of  mteresting  p<mits  m  pathology  and  therapeuties.  Ser- 
mk  of  ihe  capital  operations  in  surgery  were  performed  before  the 
elnis,  as  also  many  of  minor  charaotor. 

In  consequence  of  the  Iarge>nnmber  of  students  engaged  m  pras- 
lioal  anatomical  study,  the  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  found 
Us  duties  so  exeessiTely  onerous  that  he  was  obliged  to  employ  an 
Msistant  to  act  as  a  demonstrator.  The  professor  of  chemistry  has 
also  been  obliged  to  make  use  of  an  assistant. 

luTitation  having  been  extended  to  the  junior  members  of  the 
class  to  participate  in  ihe  exercise  of  medical  compositioDy  a  large 
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number  of  them  cordially  responded,  so  ihat  very  oonsiderable  labor 
was  diTown  upon  tke  FacuUy  in  .the  critical  examination  of  the  n«- 
merous  ^^heses'^  presented. 

Frequent  review  examinations  were  conducted,  both  of  the  junior 
and  senior  classes,  at  irregular  intervals,  and  during  otherwise  unoc- 
cupied hours. 

Much  time  and  labor  hare  necessarily  been  employed  by  the  Fac- 
ulty in  the  preperation  of  means  of  iUustraiion,  which  the  limited 
appropriations  at  their  disposal  have  prevented  them  from  otherwise 
procuring.  By  this  course,  they  have  been  enabled  to  elucidiite 
many  of  the  more  important  subjects  of  remark,|althongh  much  ad- 
ditional exertion  and  expenditure  will  be  necessary  to  place  the  sev- 
eral departments  on  a  proper  footing  in  this  particular. 

Near  the  close  of  the  term,  several  gentlemen  having  duly  an- 
nounced their  intentions,  and  having  presented  the  requisite  creden* 
tials,  were  admitted  to  on  examhiation  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine.  Of  these,  six  were  found  to  possess  the  proper  qualifica- 
tions, and,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  medical  faculty,  were  ad- 
mitted to  that  degree  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents  m 
April  last,  being  the  date  of  the  annual  commencement  of  the  Medi* 
cal  Department. 

Twenty-three  students  passed  the  examination,  holden  about  the 
'same  time,  preliminary  to  ^eir  being  admitted  as  candidates  ibr 
graduation  the  next  ensuing  term.  These  were  severally  graded 
according  to  their  merits,  as  shown  on  examination;  it  being  under* 
stood  that  this  will  influence  to  some  extent  the  mode  and  degree  of 
their  final  examination. 

It  was  deemed  expedient,  in  order  still  further  to  aid  the  efforta  of 
the  Board  of  Regents,  to  elevate  the  standard  of  Medical  £ducatioB« 
by  fisicilitating  the  means  to  establish  a  summer  reading  term,  free  to 
all  the  students  in  this  department.  This  has  accordingly  been 
done.  Daily  examinations  have  been  held  by  the  Faculty  in  the 
Tarious  branches  of  medical  study.  The  number  in  attendance  the 
present  term,  from  the  lateness  of  the  notice,  is  small;  yet  it  is  be* 
lieved  that  when  the  advantages  of  this  course  shall  be  more  foDy 
known,  a  large  number  will  annually  Hvail  themselves  of  its  bene- 
fits. 
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The  Medical  FacuUy  ciuiiiot  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass  without 
ezpreBfl&g  their  anoerest  thanks  for  the  cordial  oo-operation  of  the 
profession  throughout  the  State,  as  well  as  the  public  generally^  in 
sustaining  their  efforts  to  build  up  and  gtTe  character  to  this  new  in- 
"  stitution.  Nor  is  this  without  a  reasoa— the  conservation  of  the 
public  health  is  second  to  no  other  object  of  public  interest 

Whether  we  can  look  for  a  larj^elj  increased  number  of  students 
in  this  department,  the  ensuing  course,  is  a  matter  of  some  little 
doubt  It  is  true,  the  fees  actually  paid  are  small,  in  comparison 
with  those  of  similar  institutions;  yet,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  the 
extraordinary  length  of  the  lecture  term,  whilst  it  increases  largely 
the  opportunities  of  the  student,  inrolves  at  the  same  time  an  increase 
of  personal  expenditures,  so  as  very  nearly  to  balance  the  amount. 
The  examination  upon  preliminary  branches,  it  appears,  has  also 
repulsive  features  to  many  students.  From  these  causes  mainly,  it 
is  thought,  that  although  a  large  majority  of  tiie  late  medical  class 
were  residents  of  this  State,  yet  still  the  catalogues  of  foreign  insd- 
tntions  show  that  many  students  from  this  State  were  abroad.  The 
extended  term  and  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  rules  of  examiaa- 
nation  are,  however,  it  is  believed,  paramount  to  mere  numbers,  and 
should  in  any  event  be  sustained. 

The  medical  faculty  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  report  to  the 
Board,  that  there  are  but  few  particulars  in  which  further  action  of 
their  body  is  deemed  necessary.  The  plan  of  the  institution,  they 
are  happy  in  being  able  to  state,  has  been  submitted  to  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  medical  profession  throughout 
the  country,  and  has  met  with  their  decided  approval.  It  is  essen- 
tially  the  one  which  has  been  recommended  by  that  learned  body, 
the  American  Medical  Association. 

It  would  largely  facilitate  the  course  of  instruction  in  this  depart- 
menfy  were  it  more  adequately  supplied  with  appropriate  apparatus, 
platcF,  drawings,  model?,  d^c.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  matriculation  fees,  which  have  been  appropriated  by  vote 
of  the  Board  to  this  object,  will,  if  scrupulously  devoted  to  that 
end,  soon  relieve  the  mstitution  from  the  great  disadvantages  under 
which  it  at  present  rests  from  their  deficiency. 

To  defray  the  expense  of  the  diplomas  granted,  and  still  farther 
to  augment  the  contingent  fund,  it  is  recommended  that  a  small  fee 
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be  oharged  on  ^ach  diploma  which  may  be  isMed  from  this  depart- 
ment 

The  medieal  fiwolty  was  re-oiganiMd  Jane  5dk,  1851,  bjchottug 
Prof.  Denton,  President,  and  Prof.  Allen,  Secretaiy. 

All  which  is  respeotftdly  eabmitted. 

By  order  of  ihe  Hedical  Facalty. 

J.  ADAMS  ALUOr,  SecMtarj. 


The  following  mbmoir,  embracing  an  epitome  of  the  transactionB 
of  Uie  Regents  of  the  University,  with  some  reasons  for  the  adop- 
tion of  their  more  important  measures,  from  1837  to  June  30,  1851, 
has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Pitcher,  and,  having  been  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Regents,  was  transmitted  to  the  Superintendent  with  the 
report  for  the  past  year: 

MSMOIE. 

Being  required  by  the  Revised  Constitution  of  the  State,  which 
prescribes  a  new  mode  of  appointing,  and  changes  the  tenure  of  of- 
fice of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  to  surrender  the  trust  hiUierto 
committed  to  the  present  members,  the  Board  of  Regents,  deeming 
it  to  be  appropriate  to  add  to  a  careful  recapitulation  of  flierr  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures,  a  succinct  history  of  their  administration, 
assigning  the  motives  for  their  action  and  the  reasons  for  the  policy 
they  have  pursued,  directed  the  following  memorial  to  be  prepared 
as  a  part  of  their  annual  report: 

When  the  members  of  the  Board  were  first  called  together  by 
Stevens  T.  Mason,  then  Governor  of  Michigan,  whose  short  and  bril- 
liant career  constitutes  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  State,  the  im- 
portant duties  of  selecting  this  site,  which  will  remain  sacred  to  let- 
ters, to  science  and  the  arts,  so  long  as  intelligence  and  virtue  ahaU 
hold  their  seat  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  of  providing  the 
means  by  borrowing  the  credit  of  the  State  to  adorn  and  improve  it, 
were  the  subjecte  first  presented  for  their  consideration.  The  man-  ' 
ner  in  which  they  performed  these  duties  has  become  a  matter  of 
history.  As  such,  it  may  be  seen  and  read  of  all  men.  Of  the 
judgment  which  the  present  or  the  future  may  form  in  relation  to 
these  transactions,  the  Board  feel  no  apprehension  and  manifest  no 
eoncem. 
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HaTUig  selected  the  site  of  the  Unirersitj,  secured  the  means  of 
avectmg  the  baildiogs,  purchasing  the  library,  and  of  doing  other 
ihin^  neeessarj  to  lay  its  foundation,  it  became  apparent  that  the 
materials  for  the  construction  of  the  living  edifice  were  not  at  hand. 
The  blocks  for  the  statuary  were  in  the  quarry,  but  there  were  bo 
hands  to  hew  them  into  form.  Our  political  and  social  institutions 
weve  yet  in  a  transition  stige.  The  common  schools  were  then  in 
ohaos,  and  our  whole  system  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  State»  at 
best,  of  inehoation.  Belieying  that  the  attempt  to  establish  or  orga- 
nise the  UniTttTsity  at  this  stage  of  our  politicid  existence,  in  this 
oondition  of  the  other  edu^eational  institutions  of  the  State,  would 
ptOTe  abortiye,  the  Begents  resolred  (as  the  constitutional  authority 
^  warrant  for  so  doing  had  not  then  been  questioned,)  to  invert  the 
onlef  of  things  contemplated  in  the  organic  law,  and  proceed  at  once 
to  the  establishment  of  branches  as  a  means  of  furnishing  the  ele- 
nents  necessary  to  give  vitality  to  the  central  institution,  when  the 
time  for  appointing  its  Faculty  should  arrive. 

In  order  to  carry  this  purpose  into  effect,  the  committee  on 
branches  were  authorised  to  employ  an  agent  to  visit  the  different 
sections  of  the  State  and  engage  the  co-operation  of  citizens  living 
at  such  points  as  seemed  most  suitable  for  the  establishment  of 
brauches,  and  report  his  doings  to  the  Board.  This  agent,  who  was 
reatricted  to  eight  localities,  reported  in  favor  of  locating  a  branch  at 
Pontiac,  Detroit,  Monroe,  Tecumseh,  Niles,  Grand  Rapids,  Palmer 
and  Jackson,  the  citizens  of  which  were  required  to  furnish  the  site 
and  the  edifice  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pupils.  On 
the  fulfillment  of  these  conditions,  branches  were  organized  at  Mon- 
roe, Tecumseh,  Niles,  White  Pigeon,  Kalamazoo,  Pontiac,  Eomeo 
imd  Detroit  A  department  for  the  education  of  females  was  added 
to.  the  branch  at  Monroe,  Tecumseh,  White  Pigeon,  Kalamazoo  and 
Borneo.  Branches  were  also  located  at  Mackinac,  Jackson,  Utica, 
Tpsilanti  and  Coldwater,  but  no  appropriations  were  ever  made  for 
their  support. 

On  the  first  organization  of  the  Board  of  Begents,  it  included  no 

clerical  members.    For  this  reluiOB,  the  University,  then  in  future^ 

was  stqpaatized  as  an  infidel  affair,  which,  it  was  predicted,  would 

fail  to  perform  the  iunctions  for  which  it  had  been  endowed.    This 
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prediotion  was  uttered  with  much  confidence  in  certain  quarters,  and 
an  act  for  the  incorporation  of  a  sectarian  college  was  urged  through 
the  Legislature,  partly  bj  the  force  of  an  appeal  to  the  religious  feel- 
ing of  the  members,  based  on  this  accusation.  Partly  with  a  riew 
to  disarm  that  kind  of  opposition,  and  more  especially  because  they 
believed  it  to  be  a  duty,  irrespective  of  it,  the  Board  was  oarefol  to 
introduce  the  elements  of  religion  into  the  branches,  which  they  dkl 
by  the  appointment  of  clergymen  of  the  different  denominations  as 
principals  thereof 

In  the  adoption  of  rules  for  the  government  of  the  branches,  spe* 
clal  care  was  taken  to  guard  the  common  school  interest  from  injuiy, 
by  requiring  candidates  for  admission  to  undergo  a  preparatory  ex- 
amination.  Tuition  was  to  be  paid  in  advance.  A  treasurer  was 
appointed  for  each  branch,  who  was  required  to  make  a  report  of  the 
funds  in  his  hands,  at  the  close  of  each  term.  The  course  of  study 
to  be  pursued  therein  was  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Regents,  which 
embraced  the  preparation  of  the  pupil  for  college,  his  qualificatfcm 
for  business,  or  for  teaching,  as  he  might  himself  elect. 

With  the  design  of  inducing  young  men  who  had  been  educated 
at  the  branches,  to  engage  in  the  business  of  instruction,  a  regida- 
tion  was  adopted  which  authorized  the  treasurer  to  refund  the  money 
paid  for  tuition,  to  all  such  persons  as  should  furnish  to  him  evideaee 
of  having  been  engaged  in  teaching,  having  regard  to  the  time  they 
had  been  thus  employed.  A  board  of  visitors  was  also  appointed 
for  each  branch,  to  whom  such  powers  were  delegated  as  seemed 
necessary  to  the  practical  working  of  the  system. 

Notwithstanding  the  puns  taken  to  adapt  these  institutions  to  the 
public  exigencies,  so  that  their  legitimate  functions  could  be  perform- 
ed without  infringing  upon  another  portion  of  the  educational  system » 
they  soon  began  to  decline  in  popular  estimation,  because  they  were  not 
able  at  the  same  time  to  perform  the  functions  of  a  common  school  aa 
well  as  a  branch  of  the  University.  A  feeling  of  jealousy  was  awakened 
in  the  minds  of  those  whose  children  were  excluded  from  them,  either 
from  want  of  age  or  qualifications.  Consequently  they  were  soon  re- 
garded as  places  for  the  education  of  the  (so-called)  aristocncj^ofAm 
State,  and  the  University,  through  the  influence  of  the  branches,  began 
to  be  spoken  of  as  an  enemy  to  popular  education.    If  an  opinion  may 
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be  fom&ed  of  public  sentiment  by  the  tone  of  eertaio  official  papers, 
it  would  appear  that  that  feeling,  instead  of  becoming  extinct,  has 
only  changed  the  mode  and  place  of  its  appearing. 

Finding  that  the  branches  were  drawing  largely  upon  the  fund  de- 
signed for  the  construction  of  the  University  buildings,  and  that  they 
were  not  satisfactorily  accomplishing  the  end  fo^  which  they  had  been 
establishedi  the  Board  of  Regents,  after  mature  deliberation,  being 
fully  assured  that  the  expense  of  keeping  them  up  was  greatly  dis> 
proportioned  to  the  benefits  accruing  thereform,  suspended,  in  1846^ 
all  appropriation!!  for  their  support,  after  more  than  930,000  had 
been  expended  in  trying  to  sustain  them. 

Whilst  this  trial  was  being  made  of  the  utility  of  branches.  Pro- 
fessor Gray  was  in  Europe  selecting  the  library  of  the  University,, 
and  Dr.  Torrey,  of  New  York,  was  negotiating  the  purchase  of  the 
Lederer  cabinet  of  foreign  minerals,  which  now  constitutes  the  prin<- 
cipal  sources  of  attraction  to  persons  visiting  this  institution. 

From  this  experimental  though  abortive  effort  to  build  up  and  sus- 
tain branches  of  the  University,  the  Board  have  learned,  and  they 
deem  the  lesson  of  sufficient  importance  to  leave  it  on  record,  that 
local  institutions  of  learning  thrive  best  under  the  immediate  managf- 
ment  of  the  citizens  of  the  place  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  when< 
endowed  or  sustained  by  their  immediate  patrons. 

When  the  time  arrived  for  the  organization  of  the  College  of  Arts,, 
the  Board  were  not  forgetful  of  the  truth  that  man  is  not  merely  an> 
intellectual  but  a  moral  being — a  being  meant  for  virtue  as  well  as 
for  reasoning,  and  partly  as  the  result  of  his  reasoning.  And  in  or- 
der that  the  youth  who  should  resort  thither  for  instruction  in  sci- 
ence, letters,  and  the  arts,  might  also  imbibe  correct  ideas  of  moral 
truth,  and  just  conceptions  of  their  relations  to  other  men,  as  well  aa- 
their  Maker,  they  appointed  a  clergyman  from  the  Presbyterian^ 
Baptist,  Methodist  and  Episcopal  churches,  respectively,  to  the  pro- 
fessorships of  ancient  languages,  moral  and  mental  philosophy,  the 
philosophy  of  history,  and  mathematics,  with  natural  philosophy,  lot 
supplying  the  Chairs  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  botany  and  zool- 
ogy, and  the  modem  languages,  although  the  gentlemen  occupying; 
these  places  are  unexceptionable  in  moral  character,  regard  was  more 
especially  had  to  their  other  qualifications  for  these  positions,  than  to* 
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the  religious  influence  they  might  exert  over  the  minds  of  Uie  yoang 
-men  entrusted  to  their  charge.  In  order  to  aroid  the  appearance  of 
sectarian  predominance  in  the  institution,  a  regulation  was  establish- 
•ed  by  which  the  four  first  named  professors  were  required,  in  tam, 
to  act  as  President,  for  one  year  from  the  time  of  his  accession  to  die 
'Office.  The  inconveniences  of  this  plan  of  rotation  in  the  office  of 
President,  to  which  the  state  of  the  finances  compelled  the  Board  to 
adhere  whilst  erecting  the  buildings  neeessary  for  the  two  departmenU 
now  in  successful  action,  were  not  so  sensibly  felt  until  the  meiioal 
department  was  established  during  the  past  year.  Since  then,  the 
necessity  of  a  common  head  has  become  daily  more  apparent 

The  Board  are  aware  that  the  wisdom  of  their  action,  in  selecting 
80  many  of  their  faculty  from  the  clerical  profession,  has  been  called 
in  question;  still  they  are  so  strongly  impressed  with  the  importaoee 
to  youth,  of  correct  moral  training,  during  the  period  of  college  life, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  a  sense  of  religious  responsibility,  to  insure 
fidelity  in  the  instructor,  that  no  present  consideration  would  tempt 
it  to  found  a  collegiate  institution,  without  its  materials  were  cemeat- 
ed  by  religious  belief,  and  its  durability  guarantied  by  the  hopes 
which  Ohristiamity  alone  can  inspire  or  impart.  Whether  these  ends 
can  be  as  well  secured  by  other  instrumentalities,  is  a  matter  which 
ihey  seriously  commend  to  the  consideration  of  their  successors  in 
offioe. 

In  arranging  the  course  of  study  for  the  under-graduates  oi  the 
University,  the  Board  of  Regents,  aided  by  the  members  of  the  Ac- 
uity, have  expended  much  patient,  laborious  and  anxious  attention. 
They  have  striven  to  adapt  their  legislation  to  the  demands  of  an  ac- 
tive age,  so  as  at  the  same  time  not  to  be  instrumental  in  confirming 
the  idea  that  it  is  not  an  age  of  reflection  as  well  as  of  action.  With 
this  view  they  have  required  candidates  for  academic  honors  to  study 
the  humanities  of  the  older  schools,  as  a  means  of  acquiring  ele- 
gance in  diction  and  an  easy  and  happy  command  of  style  in  compo- 
ffltion,  whilst  they  have  afforded  them  the  means  of  acquiring  the 
modem  languages,  and  the  elements  of  natural  history,  including 
4)oth  organic  and  inorganic  nature. 

The  Board  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  tendencies  of  the  age. 
Ihey  are  aware  of  the  growing  impatience  of  youth  to.  pat  aSsab* 
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jeetioo  to  parental  contrc^,  and  to  put  on  manfaood-*-of  the  ardent 
desire  of  the  young  man  to  become  rich,  rather  than  wise-— of  the 
increasing  disposition  in  all  classes  to  despise  precedent,  to  reject 
whatever  is  old,  for  that  reaso  n,  rather  than  because  it  has  become 
effete;  and  have  labored,  not  so  much  to  minister  to  the  gratification  or 
this  morbid  relish  for  unregulated  liberty,  as  to  cultivate  in  their 
course  of  study  and  system  of  discipline,  a  conservative  sentiment 
which  should  restrain,  guide,  enlighten  and  direct  the  young  men 
who  may  resort  thither  for  mental  improvement.  They  desire,  with 
great  humility,  to  aqkiywledge  their  submission  to  an  all-sufficient 
Creator.  They  observe  in  His  works  an  order  of  progression,  a  plan 
of  develc^ment  which  illustrates  His  attributes,  and  demands  their 
profoundest  admiration.  In  the  origination  of  matter  they  recognize 
His  power;  in  the  development  of  organic  existences,  His  wisdom;  in 
the  creation  of  sentient  beings,  His  goodness;  and  in  the  existence  of 
man.  His  power,  wisdom  and  goodness  combined.  In  His  scheme  of 
creation  alone,  they  find  inscribed  the  law  of  progress. 

They  learri  from  His  word,  that  man  was  created  in  His  own  image; 
that  since  his  fall  he  is  left  with  powers  susceptible  of  enlargement 
by  cultivation,  but  find  no  warrant  for  the  belief  that  any  new  faculty 
or  power  can  be  added  or  developed  by  his  own  exertion.  Man 
may  therefore  improtit^  but  cannot  progress.  They  further  learn 
from  experience,  a  truui  long  since  uttered  by  a  Jewish  Rabbi,  that 
wisdom  cannot  be  devised:  and  they  infer  from  these  truths,  the 
law,  that  each  generation  of  men  must  learn  wisdom  by  its  own  ex- 
perience, and  that  every  individual  mmd  must  be  improved  by  the 
exercise  of  its  own  powers.  In  conformity  to  these  laws,  and  to  ef- 
fect these  ends,  the  course  of  study  in  the  University  has  been  regu- 
lated. The  special  objects  being  to  teach  youth  how  to  study;  to- 
prepare  them  for  professional  reading  or  for  becoming  intelligent  ar- 
tisans or  business  members  of  society.  Not  being  of  the  opinion 
that  the  untutored  youth  b  the  best  judge  of  what  he  ought  to  lean, 
nor  that  the  admission  of  pupils  to  an  irregular  course  of  study  along 
side  of  those  of  whom  a  more  thorough  drilling  is  required,  would 
have  a  favorable  effect  upon  scholarship,  the  Board  have  required  all 
candidates  for  academic  honors  to  study  the  elegant  and  antique 
models  found  in  the  Greek  and  Boman  classics,  to  submit  to  daily 
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recitations  and  the  moral  restraints  of  a  college  faculty.  Thej  know 
that  in  the  hurry  of  men  to  accumulate  wealth  or  acquire  power, 
ihej  will  forgo  the  adrantages  and  pleasures  derived  from  patient 
mental^  culture — resign  the  sceptre  of  mind  for  the  gilded  mace,  or 
the  delusive  and  transitory  exercise  of  political  authority — and  Imow- 
ing  these  things,  they  have  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  strive  to  estab- 
lish another  umpire  than  that  of  Mammon,  and  to  tempt  young  men. 
by  protracting  their  course  of  study,  to  look  for  distinction  out  of  the 
counting  room  or  the  political  arena. 

Jt  is  admitted  that  the  number  of  students  ui  the  University  could 
be  greatly  increased,  if  there  were  no  prerequisites  to  their  admission; 
and  they  believe  at  the  same  time  that  a  system  which  should  look 
merely  to  the  augmentation  of  numbers,  would  have  a  fiAtal  effect 
upon  scholarship,  and  subvert  the  object  of  the  grant,  the  end  and 
purpose  of  the  endowment. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  a  national  educational  convention 
has  been  held  at  Cleveland,  in  Ohio,  in  which  the  expediency  of  ex- 
{>elling  the  classics  from  our  colleges  became  the  subject  of  discus* 
uoiL  One  of  the  gentlemen  who  took  part  iu  this  debate,  having 
been  at  one  time  a  Regent  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  included 
in  his  remarks  an  admirable  defence  for  his  colleagues,  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  course  of  study  required  of  theia  under-graduates.  I 
take  pleasure  in  incorporating  it  into  this  memoir,  although  it  adds 
•esflfentiaUy  to  its  length.  It  is  gratifying  to  add,  that  that  respectable 
Body  set  the  seal  of  its  disapprobation  upon  the  attempt  to  make  it 
the  medium  of  disseminating  so  pernicious  a  sentiment: 

The  Board  adopted  in  the  organization  of  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment of  the  University,  the  general  system  and  plan  of  studies  which 
have  been  approved  for  centuries  in  Europe,  and  almost  nnivers^ly 
by  the  directors  of  colleges  in  these  United  States.  The  ourriculnm 
ia  equally  full  and  extensive  with  that  in  any  collegiate  institution  in 
this  country,  intended  mainly,  though  not  exclusively,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  minors.  It  would  have  been  as  disastrous  in  its  results;  as 
•ertainly  a  breach  of  trust  in  its  very  nature,  had  the  Board,  with 
the  commencement  of  the  collegiate  department  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  projected  any  novel  system  of  education  which  had  not 
been  put  to  the  test  of  time  and  experience.  The  collegiate  coarse 
of  studies  in  the  United  States,  as  in  the  different  colleges  of  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  England,  and  the  Gym- 
sasinms  of  Germany,  is  intended  for  a  specific  purpose,  and  wisely 
adapted  to  it     The  history  and  experience  of  centuiies  have  stamp- 
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ad  it  with  the  seal  of  approbation,  and  it  is  qnestionable,  evpeoiallj 
after  several  abortire  experiments  ahready  made  in  this  conntrjr, 
whether  any  other  equally,  not  to  say  more,  effioaoious  can  be  devi- 
sed. 

The  design  of  collegiate  education  is  not  immediately  to  impart 
the  knowledge  of  the  sciences  and  the  arts — ^not  to  fill  the  memory 
and  minds  of  youth  with  mere  information.  This  is  the  work  of  life. 
It  is  utterly  impoesible  that  in  the  course  of  four  years,  sny  person, 
whether  a  minor  or  of  matured  years,  can  range  through  the  whole 
oirele  of  the  sciences,  the  whole  field  of  human  knowledge.  In  many 
of  the  natural  sciences,  especially  in  chemistry,  geology,  mineralogy, 
and  rarions  departments  of  natural  philosophy,  the  continual  devel- 
opment of  new  facts  and  new  discoveries,  render  it  indispensablep 
even  for  the  most  learned  professor,  to  be  a  diligent  student,  if  he 
would  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  knowledge  in  his  own  depart- 
ment. The  same  remark  may  be  made  in  relation  to  the  moral  sci- 
ences and  ethics,  economics  and  politics.  Nor  can  the  professor  of 
mathematics,  without  continual  study,  long  maintain  his  position  and 
reputation  as  an  instructor  in  the  exact  sciences. 

Whoso  would  think  of  requiring  from  boys,  in  a  course  of  four 
years  training,  to  compass  the  entire  range  of  the  natural  and  other 
soiences,  only  betrays  his  own  ignorance  of  the  wide  field  of  human 
knowledge.  The  course  of  collegiate  study  and  its  peculiar  advan* 
tages,  have  already  suffered  much  from  attempts  to  enlarge  the 
course  of  study,  so  as  to  embrace  a  wider  field  than  can  be  perfectiy 
or  even  profitably  cultivated  by  youth  generally,  or  by  any  one  in 
so  short  a  period  as  four  years.  Yet  the  demand  of  popular  feeling 
has  been  for  the  enlargement,  rather  than  Car  the  curtailment  of  the 
studies  of  a  coUege  course;  and  institutions,  depending  on  popular 
£avor  for  the  means  of  their  existence,  have  been  forced  to  meet  and 
gratify,  to  some  extent,  that  demand.  The  Board  have  not  been  m- 
sensible  of  this  state  of  public  feeling,  and  have  felt  the  necessity  of 
TWpeedng  it,  as  for  as  it  couki  be  done  with  safety  to  the  real  inter- 
ests gf  college  education.  They  have  introduced  into  their  schedule,  as 
full  a  course  of  study  in  the  exact  and  natural  iksiences,  as  is  to  be  found 
in  most  colleges.  They  have  far  exceeded  most  in  the  provision 
made  for  the  study  of  the  modem  languages,  and  they  have  manned 
their  Faculty  with  talents  and  attainments  inferior  to  few.  It  is  not 
without  the  conviction,  however,  produced  by  their  observation  and 
the  history  of  the  University,  that  this  extension  of  the  collegiate 
eonrse  has  tended  to  embarrass  the  student  somewhat  in  the  prose- 
ention  of  his  studies  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics.  This  has  been 
matter  of  deep  and  serious  regret  with  the  Board.  For,  although 
there  has  been  a  studied  attempt,  in  certain  quarters,  to  disparage 
the  study  of  the  learned  languages,  as  they  are  sometimes  csUm, 
and  although  much  interest  has  been  manifested  in  decrying  the 
Latin  and  Greek  classics,  and  in  demanding  the  substitution  of 
various  natural  sciences  and  arts  in  their  place,  yet  the  Board 
hope  that  the  day  is  far  distant  when  any  revolution  will  be 
wrought  which  would  exclude  them  from  a  course  of  collegiate  ed- 
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Qcation,  or  deprire  them  of  that  prominence  they  have  heretofore 
had  and  oonttnae  to  posaeas.  Objectiona  againat  their  atady  are  gen* 
erally  founded  m  ignorance  of  their  uaea  and  deaignt  or  the  tnw 
reasons  which  have  determined  Uie  inBtnictora  of  youth  for  oentidiea 
in  giving  them  such  a  conspicuous  position.  It  is  not  the  amount  of 
information  obtained  from  claasio  aonrcea,  which'  commends  them  so 
much  for  the  study  of  youths  as  it  is  the  admirable  aid  the  Latk 
and  Greek  languages  furnish  for  the  discipline  of  the  mind,  the  dfr> 
relopment  of  its  powers,  and  the  formation  of  habita  of  close  thought 
and  accurate  discrimination,  for  the  ^cultivation  of  a  refined  taaie» 
and  for  securing  a  better,  more  accurate,  and  thorough  knowledgia 
of  our  own  En^ish  tongue.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  some  of  the 
loftiest  ideas  of  Liberty  and  Patriotism  are  derived  from  the  Greek 
and  Latin  poets,  historians,  orators  and  statesmen,  and  that  the 
benefits  of  ancient  civiliaation  may  thence  be  secured  for  the  pur- 
pose of  modem  advancement  But  these  and  other  kindred  advaa* 
tages  are  only  secondary  compared  with  the  value  of  the  GreA 
and  Latin  languages,  especially  the  latter,  to  the  English  scholar,  as 
they  are  the  fountain  of  ao  large  a  portion  of  our  own  tongue,  if* 
man  can  be  fully  at  home,  in  the  knoirledge  of  his  own  fingliah, 
who  is  not  acquainted  with  Latin. 

The  experience  of  past  ages  in  Europe,  and  of  nearly  two  centu- 
ries in  our  own  country,  has  proved  their  importance  and  value  aa 
the  meana  of  mental  drilling,  and  the  easiest  and  best  meana  of  a# 
cultivating  the  powers  of  hw  mind  as  to  enable  a  young  man  eaaily 
to  adapt  himself  to  and  become  useful,  not  only  in  any  of  the  learn- 
ed professions,  but  in  ffeneral  for  social  influence  in  any  vocation  m 
life.  It  is  true  that  Uiere  are  men  whose  names  are  an  honor  i» 
their  country,  and  their  age,  who  have  been  self-taughtr--who  hava 
struggled  through  all  the  disadvantages  resulting  from  the  want  of 
an  early  eduaation,  and  who,  notwithstanding  that  they  have  never 
had  a  collegiate  oourae,  nor  studied  the  Latin  and  Greek,  have  diatiB* 
guished  themselves,  and  greatly  benefitted  their  fellowa.  Buttheaa 
are  exceptions  to  the  general  ruI«L  What  would  not  their  towering 
minds,  rising  above  such  disadvantages,  have  been,  if  they  bad,.biU 
enjoyed  the  full  benefit  of  a  callegtate  course?  And  what  would 
multitudea  of  more  moderate  taJent  have  fiuled  to  be,  had  they  never 
been  subjected  to  the  college  drill?  They  are  the  liberally  educated 
minds  who  generally  direct  public  sentiment,  and  posaesa  the  power 
to  do  ao.  Our  legislative  halls  furnish  abundant  examples  of  the 
superiority  which  the  liberally  educated  have  over  the  uneducated, 
in  the  transaction  even  of  the  ordinary  business  of  public  bodies. 

On  the  value  and  necessity  of  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Oreak 
classics,  the  Board  have  never  entertained  any  doubts.  In  resiffning 
their  place  to  their  successors,  they  feel  that  they  would  be  umaidi- 
ful  to  themselves  and  to  the  University,  did  they  not  give  their  pub- 
lic testimony  to  what  they  believe  to  be  eesential,  absolutely  india- 
pensable  in  a  thorough  course  of  liberal  education. 

Any  attemjyt  to  derange  the  course  of  collegiate  instruction,  by  «. 
general  provision  for  eztenaively  introducing  irregularitiea,  by  adaf^ 
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ing  it  rather  to  men  ot  mature  years  than  to  minors,  by  leaving  th^ 
diSerent  subjects  and  parts  of  study  to  the  selection  or  choic;e  of 
students,  and  by  reqatrinir  services  from  the  processors  accordingly, 
most  prove  disastrous  to  the  University  of  Michigan.  It  will  be  but 
the  signiil  for  the  commencement  of  collegiate  institutions,  under  tb« 
eare  of  different  religious  sects,  and  the  sure  meuns  of  destroying- 
the  eoofidence  and  attachment  now  f»)t  townrds  the  University,  by 
the  different  religious  denominations  in  our  State.  There  is  nosbori 
hand,  patent  road  to  learning;  and  students  who  are  averse  to  a  four 
years'  course  of  laborious  and  assiduous  application,  under  the  care 
of  competent  professors;  can  n^er  justly  expect  to  become  proficient 
in  literature  or  science.  Where  so  much  time,  however,  cannot  b« 
given,  as  by  those  who  may  commence  study  after  having  passed 
their  majority,  or  where  facilities  are  denied  for  pursuing  one  or 
more  branches  of  science,  as  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  or  other  ^ 
the  natural  sciences,  and  of  their  application  to  various  arts,  as  of 
agriculture,  mining,  metallurgy,  and  the  trades,  or  of  the  mathemat- 
ics for  purposes  of  engineering  and  mechanism,  we  feel  that  it  is  all- 
important  to  provide  thom  as  soon  as  practicable.  But  schools  Ibf 
such  purposes  will  require  separate  lecturers  and  faculties,  and  funds 
beyond  what  the  University  at  present  would  be  competent  to  meet 
They  might  well  be  associated  with  or  clustered  around  the  collegi* 
ate  faculty,  and  form  part  and  parcel  of  a  great  system,  whose  v». 
nous  branches  strictly  and  properly  constitute  the  University.  Bui 
as  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,  nor  in  an  age,  so  it  must  be  the 
work  of  time,  as  means  and  students  multiply,  and  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience are  had,  to  enlarge  or  add  to  what  h  «s  already  been  begun. 
To  destroy  or  revolutionize  what  has  been  done,  will  only  be  to  drive 
many  of  our  own  youth  to  other  States,  to  waste  the  public  fuuds,  to 
postpone  to  a  later  period,  if  not  fatally  to  frustrate,  the  best  interest 
of  education  in  our  commonwealth.  Our  whole  system  of  free  schools 
is  capable  of  beiujj^  carried  out  and  up  to  any  extent  for  populir  ed- 
ucation, and  district  and  union  or  high  schools  may  be  readily  en- 
grafted on  it,  afibrding  educational  advantages  abundant  as  needed, 
and  tiear  to  every  man's  door.  But  the  collegiate  system  and  the 
coarse  of  studies  particulariv  adapted  to  the  learned  professions,  for 
establishing  which  the  U.  o  Government  have  endowed  the  Uni- 
TCrsity  of  Michigan,  is  as  totally  different  and  distinct  from  the  com- 
moB  school,  as  is  the  sppropriation  of  the  sixteenth  sectioa  in  each 
township,  from  the  seventy-two  sections  made  for  speciBc  purposes. 
The  Board  have  ever  felt  it  their  duty  togu^rd  the  funds  put  at  their 
disposal,  snd  to  use  them  in  accordance  with  the  design  had  by  the 
n.  fi.  in  the  endowment  of  die  University  of  Michigan." 

The  failure  of  the  University  to  arrest  the  public  attention,  by  the 

display  of  numbers  in  its  annual  catalogue,  is  owing  to  extrinsie 

earner,  and  not  to  any  inherent  defect  in  its  organisition.  or  want  ef 

talent  in  its  Faculty.    There  Is  yet  a  lamentable  deficiency  in  the 

raaber  of  preparatory  schools  m  the  State,  and  notwithstanding  tUs 
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deficiency  the  ratio  of  college  students  to  the  population  of  the  Steto 
b^ual  to  that  of  any  other  State  of  similar  age,  and  the  institutm 
itself  is  as  prosperous  as  any  other  in  the  country,  its  equid  in  age 
and  surrounding  circumstances. 

By  an  examination  of  the  catalogues  of  the  rarious  medical  schools 
in  the  surrounding  States*  it  was  ascertained  that  in  1848,  from  aer- 
enty  to  eighty  students  of  medicine,  citisens  of  Michigan,  were  aC- 
letodiag  lectures  out  of  the  State,  and  it  was  estimated  that  aa  equal 
number  were  reading  in  the  offices  of  physicians  at  home.  These 
statistics  induced  the  Board  to  commence  the  erection  of  a  laboratory, 
wUdi  should  be  spacious  enough  to  afford  the  requisite  acoommoda- 
lion  for  the  medical  department  In  doing  this,  they  found  it  necea* 
aary  to  expend  more  than  their  current  income,  both  in  '49  and  '50l 
By  dobg  thin,  they  were  enabled,  haying  appointed  a  ntedieal  hundty^ 
to  open  that  department  for  the  admission  of  students  in  October, 
1860.  A  catalogue  of  that  &culty  and  the  regulations  of  the  depart- 
ment, are  hereto  annexed. 

In  an  age  elated  by  its  notions  of  progress,  characterized  by  de- 
sire for  change,  impatience  of  authority,  disregard  for  precedent^  and 
eren  contempt  of  law,  it  may  be  deemed  proper  for  this  Board  to 
give  some  reasons  why,  in  their  organization  of  the  college  of  med- 
icine, they  have  paid  so  much  deference  to  the  authority  of  antiqui^ 
and  so  little  respect  to  revelations  of  the  present  day.  By  refersnoe 
to  the  catalogue  of  the  medical  faculty,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  have 
made  "provision  for  instruction  in  anatomy,  or  a  knowledge  of  the 
structure,  form  and  relation  of  the  parts  of  the  human  body — ^phya- 
iology,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  functions  or  uses  of  the  organs — ^pa- 
thology, or  the  changes  produced  therein  by  disease — ^practical  med- 
icine and  surgery,  which  uiclude  the  direetioas  for  arresting  morbid 
action,  removing  its  products  and  repairing  the  injuries  arising  firona 
aqcident — ^materia  medica,  or  a  description  of  the  remedies  used  fi>r 
these  purposes,  with  an  account  of  their  modus  operandi — and  ob- 
stetrics, embracing  die  doctrine  of  ovok>gy—- the  theory  of  reprodae- 
tioD,  including  the  development  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  and  its  expulaioa 
when  arrived  at  maturity.  To  these,  as  a  means  of  qualifying  the 
medical  student  finr  the  discharge  of  certain  duties,  which  the  pitblis 
anHiorities  may  call  upon  him  to  perform,  the  Board  have  added  a 
professorship  of  chemistry  and  medical  jurisprudence. 
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The  foregoing  m  a  syntqiMis  of  tlie  enrriealam  or  coarse  of  study 
required  of  candidates  for  medical  degrees  hi  the  Unirerriijr  of  Mieh* 
i!gm« 

The  Board  of  Regents,  at  the  time  of  adopting  diis  cunriculnm,  were 
UtJbf  aware  that  there  existed  a  sect  who  believe  **  that  nothing  can 
be  perceived  of  the  internal  operations  of  the  animal  frame  where 
1Mb  is  disturbed  bj  disease^-who  teach  that  it  is  only  by  means  of 
die  sptritaal  influences  of  a  morbific  agent  that  our  spiritual  power 
oaa  be  diseased— that  the  causes  of  disease  cannot  possibly  be  ma- 
tiriai,  but  that  they  originate  in  a  dynamic  (spiritual)  immaterial 
cause,  snd  can  only  be  destroyed  by  dynamic  (spiritual)  power; 
tbat  even  the  diflferent  species  of  worms  are  found  only  in  patients 
laboring  under  a  psoric  (itch)  affection — ^that  the  symptoms  of  dis- 
ease are  only  the  expressions  of  agony  in  the  immaterial  part  of  our 
nature,  on  which  the  curative  remedies  act  by  virtue  of  their  spirit- 
vally  countervailing  agency — that  behind  these  symptoms  there  is 
nothing  to  be  learned  of  disease-^that  nothing  can  be  learned  of  the 
effects  or  properties  of  medicines  except  from  the  morbid  appearances 
wbicb  they  excite  in  health — that  a  dynamic  (spiritual)  disease  is 
extinguished  by  another  more  powerful,  bearing  a  strong  resemblence 
to  it,  a  fast  which  they  assert  is  confirmed  by  biology — that  the  med- 
icinal disease  must  hence  be  more  powerful  than  the  one  it  proposes 
to  cure — that  natural  diseases  cannot  be  overcome  by  the  unaided 
vital  enei^es — that  any  real  medicine  (Homeopathic)  will  at  aU 
times  and  under  every  circumstance,  work  upon  every  living  individ- 
ital — that  notwithstanding  the  assertion  that  medicinal  diseases  ex- 
pire, as  it  were,  by  virtue  of  a  statute  of  limitations,  and  that  both 
natural  and  medicinal  diseases  are  spiritual  dynamia,  declare  that 
tlie  chronic  affections  arising  from  the  use  of  bark,  opium,  mercury, 
flOver,  iodine,  digitalis,  sulphur,  leeches  and  setons,  effect  changes  in 
the  organization,  destructive  to  life,  for  which  there  is  no  remedy; 
that  all  chronic  maladies,  not  the  results  of  malpractice,  on  the  part 
«f  old  school  physicians,  arise  from  the  miasm  of  syphilis,  sycosis^ 
and  psora  (itch;)  that  the  latter  (itch)  is  the  sole  true  and  funda- 
mental cause  that  produces  all  the  other  countless  forms  of  disease 
wbich,  under  the  name  of  debility,  hysteria,  hemicrania,  hypochon- 
driasis, insanity,  mellmcholy,  idiocy,  madness,  epilepsy,  rickets,  ca- 
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ri^  fangos  haemaU>d«8»  gravel,  hemorrhoids,  j«itiidice»  drop- 
sy, amenorrhoBA,  epistazifi,  asthma,  im|x>tency,  eterilitj,  deaf* 
ness,  cataract,  amaurosis,  paralysis,  and  pains  of  everj  kind  whUh, 
appenr  id  oar  pathologj  as  so  msoy  distinct  diseases— that  neithei 
the  skill  of  the  physician  nor  the  powers  of  nsture  had  ever  bee» 
able  to  care  a  disease  by  an  antipathic  remedy — that  a  primary  pso> 
rie  (itch)  eruption  may  be  cured  by  ten  glohuleti  of  sulphur,  if  ooa 
be  given  m  seven  days — that  where  the  remedy  had  been  abused 
even  years  before,  the  smtlliog  of  one  globule  moistened  with  mer- 
enry,  and  allowed  to  operate  nine  days,  will  again  render  the  vital 
powers  susceptible  to  its  operation — that  one  dose  of  mercury  (X^) 
is  sufficient  to  cure  syphiiti — ^that  the  profi  asora  of  homoeopathy  pro* 
pose  to  develop  the  immaterial  (dynamic)  virtues  of  substances  nol 
inherently  medicinal,  by  mere  manipulation,  such  as  trituration  with 
sugar,  or  dilution  in  alcohol — that  the  remedy  can  never  be  so  small 
as  to  be  inferior  to  the  disease — that  it  effects  exclusively  the  orgaa- 
ism  already  suffering — that  all  that  is  curable  by  homodopathy  may, 
with  the  utmost  certainty,  be  cured  by  inhaling  the  aura  of  one  glob- 
ule of  sugar,  of  which  one  hundred  weigh  a  grain,  moistened  with 
the  remedy  proposed  to  be  used,  even  if  the  organ  to  which  it  is  ap^ 
plied  be  in  a  state  of  paralysis — and  that  internal  hemorrhage^ 
threatening  death,  may  be  cured  by  magneti>m,  which  recalls  to  lifb 
persons  who  have  remained  in  a  state  of  apparent  death  during  long 
intervals  of  time,  a  species  of  resurrection  of  which  history  records 
Biany  examples  1" 

But  the  Board  itself  held  to  the  doctrine  that  man's  moierUd  aa 
wfll  as  his  spiritual  nature,  is  the  subject  of  disease  when  he  violates 
A  law  of  its  being,  and  that  the  diseases  of  the  latter  are  only  cura- 
ble by  the  blood  of  the  atonement.  His  physical  system  being 
formed  of  numerous  elements,  such  as  sulphur,  soda,  lime,  iron, 
pho4phorui>9  carbon,  nitrogen,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  either  cbemi- 
aally  or  mechanically  combined,  it  may  become  disordered  if  eithei 
of  them  become  deficient  or  exist  in  excess.  Some  of  its  diseases 
must  of  necessity  arise  from  mattsrial  causes,  which  will  require  resa- 
edies  of  a  like  material  nature  for  their  removal.  This  belief  leads 
necessarily  to  a  conviction  of  the  importance  of  knowing  man's  stmo- 
tore,  the  uses  of  his  organs,  as  well  as  his  relation  to  the  objects  bj 
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wliich  he  is  snrronnded;  the  median  in  which  be  mores,  the  Atmos- 
phere he  breathes,  and  the  chemistrj  of  the  food  on  which  be  sub- 


As  ao  intelligent  exposition  of  the  symptoms  of  disease  requiree 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  nervous  system,  the  students  of  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Unirersity  have  been  required,  in  order 
lo  ensure  familarity  with  the  separate  and  related  functions  of  the 
•erebmm,  cerebellum,  medulla  oblongata,  medulla  spinalis,  the  par 
ragum,  external  respiratory  or  nerves  of  respiration,  the  ofiBces  of  the 
different  branches  of  the  fifth  pair,  and  the  distinction  between  the 
nflferent  and  efferent  nerves,  to  study  the  works  of  such  men  as  Belt, 
Hall,  Lolly,  Flourens,  Majendie,  Todd,  Bowman,  Bischoff,  Philip 
•od  Lasaaigne.  To  learn  the  properties  of  the  gastric  juice,  they  are 
referred  to  the  experiments  aM  writings  of  Spallanzani,  Beaumont^ 
Blondlot  and  Ch.  Bernard.  In  order  to  be  able  to  comprehend  the 
•onsequences  of  the  act  of  respiration,  they  are  required  to  investi- 
gate the  writings  of  M&ller,  Magnus,  Bischoff,  Edwards,  La  Orange, 
fiassenfratz,  Collard  deMartigny,  Leibig,  Crawford,  Beid  and  Davy; 
«Qd  in  order  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  changes  wrought  by 
disease,  and  the  proper  use  of  remedies  for  morbid  action,  they  are 
directed  to  study  such  post  mortem  explorations  as  were  commenced 
by  Bailey,  and  have  been  continued  by  Mardnet,  Hodgkm,  Williams, 
Front  and  Bright 

With  all  becoming  regard  for  the  opinions  of  such  of  our  fellow 
titixens  as  have  been  led,  by  a  belief  in  a  dogma  of  the  day,  to  peti- 
tion the  Legislature  for  the  repeal  of  the  statute  regulating  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  and  for  the  abolition  of  this  department  of  the  Un!- 
^entty,  we  would  ask,  in  the  name  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  what 
.fliere  remains  to  be  taught  the  medical  student  to  fit  him  for  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  profession,  which  they  have  not  made 
provision  for?  Is  there  any  other  way  for  the  medical  neophyte  to 
acquire  such  knowledge  as  will  admit  him  to  a  seat  in  the  temple  of 
the  Coan  sage  than  that  pointed  out,  rugged  though  it  be,  in  the 
University  course?  Or  ftiall  the  aacumulated  results  of  three  thou- 
jsaod  years  of  experience  be  laid  aside,  because  there  has  arisen  ia 
-tibe  world  a  sect  ^ich,  by  engrafting  a  medical  dogma  upon  a  spu- 
rious theology,  have  built  up  a  system  (so-called)  and  baptised  it 
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Homoeopathy?  Shall  (Im  High  Pi;ie8t8  of  this  spiritual  a<diool  he 
apeciaUj  oommissioned  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  Hichi- 
gan»  to  teach  the  grown  up  men  of  this  age  that  the  decilliooth  of  a 
grain  of  sulphur  will,  if  administered  homoeopathically,  cure  seTen- 
tenths  of  their  diseases,  whilst  in  every  mouthful  of  alburaiooos 
iood  they  swallow,  every  hair  upon  their  heads,  and  every  drop  of 
urine  distilled  from- the  kidneys,  carries  mto  or  out  of  their  sjstem 
as  much  of  that  article  as  would  make  a  body,  if  incorporated  with 
the  required  amount  of  sugar,  as  large  as  the  planet  Saturn?  ShaB 
they  be  appointed  by  this  Board  to  tell  men,  whose  skeletons  contain 
twenty  per  centum  of  phosphorus,  that  this  article,  when  its  ''epiiit- 
nally  dynamic  power''  is  developed  by  trituration,  will  cure  disease, 
if  the  patient  inhale  the  aura  from  the  pellets  over  a  paralysed  awr- 
bee,  or  apply  them  to  the  membrane  of  the  inteatinum  lectoai,  «t 
the  same  time  that  every  kernel  of  wheat  which  goes  to  make  op  hia 
daily  loodi  if  exalted  by  dynamic  division,  would  furmsh  poison 
enough  to  destroy  tbq  Chinese  £mpire?*  So  of  lime,  which  fur- 
nishes the  foundation  of  his  bony  system;  and  so  of  carbon  (chav- 
eoal^  which  constitutes  a  large  proportion  of  the  softer  solids  of  hii 
body. 

Now,  as  this  Board  have  been  taught  that  man  is  a  material  reni* 
ity,  originally  formed  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  that  he  possesses  the 
faculty  of  assimilating  materials  necessary  to  his  growth,  that  ha  ia 
liable  to  disease  when  operated  upon  by  causes  which  distnrb  the 
laws  of  his  being,  that  his  body  is  the  subject  of  death  and  will  be  of  a 
resurrection,  that  as  it  is  developed  and  sustained  by  the  incorpom- 
tion  of  material  elements  introduced  from  without^  so  its  abnormal 
condition  is  to  be  removed  by  agents  having  physical  pfopertiea  e^ 
pable  of  exalting  the  vital  actions  when  depressed,  and  of  lepreaaoig 
their  force  when  unduly  excited. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

Z.  PITCHER. 

Aim  Arbor,  July  15,  1861. 

•iroTB. 

In  order  that  the  feretfoiag  may  not  appwr  to  be  merely  a  jfi^ivt 

*of  speech,  I  have  copied  the  following  maibematical  view  of  the  m- 

aults  of  homeopathic  . trituration andsolution,  from  Professor  Lee'a 

edition  of  Paris'  Pharmacolof^    The  reader  will  please  to  recol- 
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ket  that  only  one  gnin  of  medicine  is  employed  for  al]  Uiedilutioiifli 
no  matter  how  inert  the  substance  may  be,  as  sponge,  sulphur,  char- 
coal and  lime,  and  that  the  higher  the  dilution,  the  more  potent  the 
article  becomes. 

OMcfed  of  wxtor,  wipkt  62.6  Ibi.  to  the  foot.    (DedmaU  rt- 

DILOTIOBS. 

5th.       22,687. 

10th.     228,671,428.671,428. 

16ih.    2,285.714,286.714,285,714.286.714. 

20th.     22.867, 142,867.142,857,142,867.142,867,142,867. 

25th.  228,571,428,571,428,571,428,671,428,571,428,671,428, 
671,426. 

80th.  2.285,714,286,714,285,714,286,714,266,714,286.714,286, 
714,265,714,285,714. 

OMe  feet  of  sugar-^spedfic  grwriiy,  1.6.     (DecimaU  refected.) 

WLVnOMB, 

6Ch.       14,286. 

loth.     1 42,857,1 42,867, 1 42. 

16th.     1,428.571,428.671,428,571,428,671. 

20th.     14.286,714.285.714,286.714,286,714,886^714.886. 

25th.  142,*^57,142,857,142.857,142,867,142,857,142,B67,142,. 
867,142. 

dOth.  1.428,671 ,428,671,428,571,428.571,428,571,428,571,428,. 
571428,571.428.671. 

Diamet^  mfeet  and  milee  of  a  sphere  of  euffor  ^ohoee  solid  eontetts 
are  equal  to  the  quantUy  in  the  preeedi%g  ealaUatums.    (Bscmtds  re- 

DILUnONS. 

Feet.  Mtof. 

5th.  30 

lOtb.  64.850 la 

15tb.  13»,733,576 26,464 

20th.  «01. 046,863,889 57,016,461 

26th 

doth.  1,307,385,762,186,022,914 264,646,924,646,784 

CMc  mOes  of  wder.    (Decimals  refected.) 
MLvnomB. 
5th 

10th.  1,562. 

15th.  15.628,166,354.612. 

flOth.  156^281,663.646.126,356,043,711. 

26th.  165,281.663  646,126.356.048,711,416,427,470,7. 

80th.  166.281,663,646,126,356,043,711,416,427,470,702,147,- 
007,20. 

OOMPABAnrS  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Iioigesi  diameter  of  the  otUt  of  the  comet  of  1680.  .13,000,000,000^ 
do  do  do  Halley's  comet... 3,420,000,000,OpO' 
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Mfiet. 

Distance  of  the  nearest  fixed  star 20,140,000,000,000 

Oreatest  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun 97, 1 1  nfi^ 

do  do  do         do       Herschel l,0I8,0S9,O22 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  20th  dilution  would  require  a  sphere  of 
9njar  more  than  half  ike  diameter  of  the  Sun's  distance  from  the  £arik, 
and  a  sphere  of  water  about  equal  in  diameter  to  the  same  diatanoe; 
while  the  :^Oth  would  require  a  sphere  of  suffar  in  comparison  with  the 
diameter  of  which,  the  distance  of  Herschel  from  the  earth  would 
form  but  an  infinitely  small  fraction!  Hahnemann,  however,  recom- 
mends that  the  dilution  in  certain  cases  be  carried  as  high  as  the 
1500th,  and  remarks,  **  experience  has  proved  that  it  is  impossible  to 
SKUenuaie  the  dose  of  a  perfectly  homoeopathic  remedy  to  such  a  degree  tkud 
U  will  not  produce  a  decided  amelioration  of  the  disease**  (c>tratten'8 
Trans,  of  Organon,  p.  274.)  Again,  all  the  fresh  water  lakes  in  North 
America,  including  the  great  lakes  at  the  North,  are  estimated  to 
contain  fourteen  thousand  cubic  miles  of  water;  but  the  eleventh  di- 
hUion  would  require  more  than  ten  times  this  quantity  of  fluid.  A 
grain  of  antimony  dropped  into  Lake  Superior,  would  therefore  8uf> 
Ice  for  centuries  to  medicate  its  waters;  so  that  a  teaspoonful,  taken 
at  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  would  constitute  a  much  stronger  doae  than 
ihe  homosopathists  usually  administer.  It  is  demonstrable  that  a 
single  rose,  growing  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  even  on  the  planet 
Herschel »  would  be  likely  to  effect  each  inhabitant  on  our  globe,  by 
its  aroma,  more  powerfully  than  any  homoeopathic  medicine  whatev- 
er, at  the  30th  dilution.  ( Am.  £d.) " 

The  compostiion  of  bone,  urine,  &c.,  having  been  referred  to«  I 
give  the  results  below,  for  the  information  of  the  non-professional 
reader: 

OHBMIOAL  ANALTBTS  OF  BOKB. 

Organic  matter,  32  56  parts  b  100. 

Phosphate  of  lime,  62.26      "  " 

Carbonate  of  lime,  10.21      «  - 

-Oiideof  irondc'magonese,    1.05      "         *' 

Magnesia,  soda,  &c.,  omitted. 

Iron  abounds  in  the  red  blood  of  animals.  Phosphorus  exiats  in 
ihe  white  and  yolk  of  eggs,  and  in  milk,  and  also  in  the  seeds  of 
j^rasses,  as  wheat,  rye,  oats,  dec.  Sulphur  is  found  in  flesh,  in  eggs 
and  milk,  and  in  small  quantities  in  potatoes,  cabbage,  peas  and  en- 
cumbers. Lime  is  universally  diffused,  and  exists  largely  in  the 
seeds  of  grasses,  especially  wheat  flour. 


MKMORIAL  OF  ALVAH  1^ RADISH. 

7b  the  Eon,  the  Board  of  Regenls  of  the  University  of  Michigan: 

I  beg  to  offer  for  the  consideration  of  the  R<  g  nt.«,  some  observm- 
(ions  on  the  principles  of  the/n^  a^ts  and  on  taste;  showing  the  ad- 
vantages that  would  accrue  to  the  University  by  the  early  introdm- 
.lion  of  theur  culture  into  that  institution. 
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Ib  oar  country  the  fine  arts  are  already  acknowledged  lo  be  an 
Important  branch  of  edacation,  though  they  hare  not  been  so  gener- 
ally adopted  in  our  seminaries  as  educated  men  fuel  to  be  dei»irable. 
For  the  short  period  of  our  political  existence,  we  have  made  very 
great  progress  in  the  production  of  fine  worics  of  art;  and  the  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  art  has  been  greatly  extended;  while  the  lore 
and  respect  for  the  labors  of  the  pencil  and  chisel  have  taken  a  strong 
fiold  on  popular  favor. 

M  an  early  period  in  our  history,  we  were  not  deficieni  in  distk- 
guisbed  names  in  art,  such  as  West,  Tmmbull,  Copley  and  others. 
"These  names  commanded  a  respect  wherever  high  art  was  rever- 
enoed,  and  in  Europe,  long  before  our  literature  and  public  tarn 
found  favor,  our  distinguished  artists  and  their  productions  were  tke 
medium  of  begetting  for  us  among  their  philosophers  and  patriots  % 
Undly  and  respectful  consideration.  In  the  mean  time  this  talent  baa 
1>een  enhanced  among  us  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  other  ele- 
ments of  prosperity,  till  our  artists  are  now  known  to  every  metropoiia 
of  the  old  world,  and  their  productions  will  vie  with  the  greatest  that 
Have  been  produced  in  modem  times.  This  has  been  brought  aboaft, 
loo,  without  the  aid  of  princely  patronage,  without  governmental  pro- 
iootion,  without  State  grants.  American  artists  acknowledge  the  sonad 
doctrine  that  the  direct  patronage  of  the  State  is  not  so  safe  a  depeft- 
denoe  as  a  popular  love,  founded  on  knowledge  and  general  enliglil- 
ened  taste.  We  do  not  seek  State  patronsge,  but  we  are  persuaded 
that  art  should  be  taught  in  our  schools  and  seminaries,  that  the  pub* 
lio  may  be  provided  with  the  means,  and  possess  the  previous  trsiahg 
to  build  up  in  the  mind  intellectual  taste,  and  a  sound  judgment  in 
works  of  art  as  well  as  in  poetry  and  literature. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  wide  diffusion  of  good  works  of  art 
will  promote  the  cause  of  morals,  religion  and  manners;  nor  wiH  U 
be  necessary  for  me  to  offer  to  your  body  the  names  of  distinguished 
writers  who  have  cordially  commended  a  cultivation  of  the  art?,  and 
enforced  a  consideration  for  them  by  showing  their  adaptation  to  onr 
natural  and  virtuous  impulses^  and  their  high  value  to  the  well  being 
of  society. 

Indeed^  a  cultivation  of  a  pure  taste  has  so  direct  and  invariable 
a  lendeney  to  render  persons  more  happy  and  better  members  of  to- 
42 
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cieiy,  securing  images  and  monuments  £Dr  our  respect,  veneration 
and  aflfection,  that  all  educated  persons  are  solicitous  for  the  exten- 
sion of  this  tate 

The  fine  arU  are  the  especial  objects  of  intellectual  taste;  and 
though  some  degree  of  pleasure  maj  be  derived  from  the  nght  of 
art  without  the  highest  cultivation,  yet  the  advantages  of  a  sound 
taste,  as  applied  to  art,  as  well  as  to  literature  and  the  conduet  of 
life,  are  too  manifold,  and  I  trust  too  obvious,  to  require  argument 
It  may  well  be  said,  doubtless,  that  to  the  man  who  resigns  himself 
to  fidvng^  without  interposing  any  judgment  or  sound  taste,  poetry, 
music  and  painting  are  but  pastimes,  and  but  little  better  than  trifles. 
It  is  by  studying  the  great  jprindple^  of  the  fine  arts,  and  exalting 
our  taste  to  the  dignity  of  a  judgtMnt^  that  we  make  them  sources  of 
refined  and  noble  enjoyment  Nor,  in  my  judgment,  can  this  cul- 
ture commence  too  early;  for  there  is  every  reason  that  a  just  taste 
and  correct  eye  shall  commence  at  the  same  time  with  the  teachings 
of  morals  and  manners;  and  if  they  be  combined,  the  intellectual 
powers  will  grow  into  greater  harmony,  and  the  harshness  of  a  crude 
eulture  be  taken  from  our  minor  morals  and  deportment 

This  improved,  refined  taste  begets  a  higher  relish  for  the  simpk 
habits  of  life,  in  unison  with  republican  tendencies.  It  deepens  our 
k^re  of  Nature,  and  carrying  its  empire  far  into  the  principles  and 
praetiee  of  ethics,  subjugates  natural  impulses  and  elevates  all  our 
desires.  The  practice  of  reasoning  on  these  interesting  themes  be- 
comes a  l^abit  at  last,  and  the  habit  strengthening  the  reasonbg  pow- 
oni  gives  that  dignity  to  the  arts  which  properly  belongs  to  them, 
while  the  disciplbe  is  favorable  to  the  investigation  of  the  still  more 
abstruse  subjects  of  mental  philosophy. 

Purity  of  taste  tends  to  invigorate  the  social  affections,  and  to  mod- 
erate those  that  are  selfish.  It  makes  us  averse  to  coarse  language 
and  ungenerous  conducti  while  it  encourages  a  sympathy  with  whiM^ 
ever  is  lovely,  excellent  and  magnanimous.  So  closely  allied,  I  re- 
peat»  to  morality,  is  intellectual  taste,  that  no  one  can  doubt  that  a 
fiiie  relish  of  what  is  beautiful,  proper  and  elegant  in  writing,  paint- 
ing and  arehitecture,  is  a  most  rational  preparation  for  the  same  jusi 
lalish  of  these  qualities  in  character  and  behavior.  A  philosophical 
mquiry  into  the  principles  of  the  fine  arts  inures  the  reflecting  mind 
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to  tbat  most  entbiog  aoii  of  logic.  Hie  aoieiiee  of  erUicuoft,  as  op^ 
plied  k>  tile  arts,  to  eoiDpo8kion.eDd  Uteiatttre,  may  be  oouridered  m- 
a  sort  of  middle  link  that  connects  the  diflferent  parts  of  educatieii,. 
barmonuiog  all.  Tbe  stodent  proceeds  from  the  more  agreeaUe 
9od  simple  metbodf  until  custom  improves  his  faculties,  and  he  learo* 
hf  this  easy  mastery  to  grapple  with  the  intricacies  of  a  deeper  phi- 
losophy. 

It  has  been  remaiised  by  a  distingaished  philosopher,  that  maibe^- 
natieal  and  meftapfaysieal  reasooittg  do  not  usually  enlaigeour  know^ 
ledge  of  man;  they  not  being  so  applicable  to  the  common  sffaivsof 
Kfe^  however  valuable  for  the  discipline  of  thonghi^  while  a  just 
knowledge  of  the  fine  arts,  derived  from  rational  principles,  ftimishes 
elegant  subjects  for  conv«raation,  sharpens  our  sense  of  the  beantf 
and  sttengch  of  Unguage,  and  prepares  us  for  acting  in  the  social 
state  with  dignity  and  propriety. 

From  these  considerations,  therefore,  I  trust  it  cannot  be  doubted 
tfMil  the  inculcation  of  the  principles  of  the  fine  arts  will  be  acoepta- 
bk  to  the  present  foculty  of  the  University,  as  it  will  be  genial  anA: 
valuable  to  every  department  of  study.  It  w31  not  interfere  inaayv 
way  with  the  time  allotted  to  any  of  these  studies,  as  it  is  proposed^ 
that  the  professor  of  art  shall  impart  the  knowledge  and  gradmd^ 
form  the  taste,  by  familiar  kctures,  by  conversatioDs,  and  by^freqvent: 
refera«ee  to  examples  of  fine  art  These  shall  consist  in  drawings^ 
m  engravings,  in  paintings,  and  in  casts  from  the  antique.  The  pro? 
fossor  ol  Greek  must  feel  a  lively  interest,  it  is  confidently  believisd^ 
m  a  eolleotion  of  those  marbles  which  iUostrate  the  text  books  Ihat 
are  put  into  the  bands  of  his  glasses  ■ -such,  for  instance,  as  the  llgift' 
asarblei^  from  the  Parthenon,  or  some  »ol>le  busts  of  Euripides,  Xeiv* 
ophon  or  Thucydides.  These  are  eloquent  and  palpable;  and  iki^ 
nsarble  groups  often  posssss  a  spirit  and  purity  of  senthnent  for  be- 
yond the  language  of  the  poet  or  historian.  The  spectacle  of  tbeaa* 
plosions  memorials  of  a  past  classical  age,  will  fanpart  increased  in- 
tiiesi  to  thefr  studies  and  stamp  on  the  memoiy  of  ardent  youths 
hnages  of  delicacy  and  heroism  that  wMl  contmue  to  warm  his  foaey 
m  the  toil  of  life. 

The  stndent  of  Virgil  who  perec  over,  it  niay  he,  the  death  of  La-- 
D,  and  perhaps  with  dtffiouHy  nudws  out  tiie  meaning  ot  the 
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poet,  wtft  find  his  imagtnaUoa  excited,  by  hariog  at  his  command  a 
<e88t  of  thai  ezqisite  groap  ia  marble,  by  which  his  memorj  will  be 
jharpeoed  and  his  taste  improved.  Bspecially  shoold  this  union  be 
encottraged,  considering  that  in  this  instance  it  is  yet  an  nnaetdcd 
4|^Qestion  whether  the  poet  or  the  sculptor  be  the  original!  The  sub- 
ject of  the  fine  arts  and  aesthetics,  as  has  been  remarked,  oennects it- 
self with  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy;  and  that  lectures  and  eon- 
4Persaiions  on  themes  so  agreeable  would  commend  themselTes,  (hers 
-ean  be  no  doabt»  both  to  the  classes  who  pursue  these  studies,  asd 
io  the  professor  who  presides  over  them.  The  able  discussions  of 
JSiewarty  of  Reid,  of  Eaimes,  Allison  and  Mills,  of  Burke  and  Kaighti 
on  the  principles  of  the  fine  arte,  on  criticism  and  on  taste,  show  how 
important  they  are  considered  in  any  general  course  of  instmctioii; 
how  they  are  connected  wiih  other  branches  of  philosophy,  aud  how 
deeply  they  teach  the  joys  and  welfare  of  society. 

It  is  doubtless  a  matter  of  just  regret  that  the  seminaries  and  col- 
ics of  this  country  have  not  more  generally  provided  departmeafts 
lof  the  arts.  Unfortunely,  we  have  copied  too  much  after  the  Eng- 
lish universities  in  this  respect  But,  as  this  oversight  in  the  early 
foundation  of  these  great  institutions  is  generally  lamented  by  tlie 
tnost  liberal  minds  of  England,  as  a  source  of  great  evil,  and  one,  if 
it  were  possible,  they  would  gladly  see  rectified,  it  certainly  will  be 
ihe  part  of  wisdom  for  us,  in  laying  the  foundation  of  new  insfitntioiia, 
to  make  ample  provisions  for  this  deficiency.  The  absence  of  lliia 
.provision  in.  the  national  schools  of  England,  had  its  origin  in  \BSh 
^eral,  contrasted  views,  similar  to  that  spirit  which  at  this  day  would 
lezehide  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  done  nothing  either  for  art  or  the  aa- 
taral  sciences;  and  the  low  state  of  public  taste  in  that  couiiliy  is 
iitde  creditable  to  the  character  of  institutions  so  powerful  and  opa- 
Jent    This  is  generally  acknowledged. 

Is  it  not  extraordinary  that  neither  of  these  universities  posseea  a 
4whool  in  which  the  theory  or  practice  of  any  branch  of  art  is  taught; 
and  has  not  even  a  course  of  lectures,  nor  any  means  by  which  a 
joung  man  may  be  either  taught  or  can  acquire  the  requisite  know- 
ledge on  this  class  of  subjects?  What  they  have  inherited  from  the 
4ark.aj[es»  they  have  tried  to  preserve,  withoBt^  if  possible,  eter  foug 
beyond  what  then  exbted. 
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'Sht  time  18  apeedfly  adf  aaobg,  we  may  pnadiet,  when  paUio  tato 
and  generol  refiiement  in  this  country  will  be  in  adv«&c«  of  tk»i  ot 
England,  DOtwithstandiDg  the  we»Uh  and  patronage  that  have  beeft 
kviabed  oa  art  there  for  the  paat  one  handred  years.  Bat  with  na, 
ibis  mast  be  greatly  »ided  and  promoted  by  the  introduction  of  thia 
enlture  into  our  acbools  and  colleges. 

£ven  schools  of  design  and  acadeiqies  expressly  established  for 
this  purpose,  may  not,  in  my  opinion,  do  so  much  towards  building 
up  taste  and  the  diffusion  of  art,  as  the  establishment  of  professor* 
ships  in  the  higher  seminaries,  colleges  and  universities  of  the  land, 
where  their  oulture  shall  begin  jointly  with  other  academical  studiasy 
and  where  the  theory  of  art  shall  be  comtuned  with  and  illustrated 
by  the  palpable  productions  of  the  chisel  and  pencil. 

An  able  English  writer  in  Blackwood's  Magaaine  indulges  in  thea* 
aonnd  remarks:  '*We  should  say  decidedly  that  the  best  coasiderstioQ 
tar  art,  and  the  best  patronage  Uxh  that  we  would  give  it»  would,  bo 
to  establish  it  in  the  universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  Jm 
these  venerated  plaoes,  to  found  professorships,  that  a  more  sure 
love  and  more  sure  taste  for  it  may  be  imbedded  with  every  good 
and  classical  love  and  taste  in  the  minds  of  youth.'' 

I  should  not  omit,  however,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fsot,  thai 
the  new  university  of  London  is  an  exception  to  this;  and  being 
fimnded  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  seems  inclined  as  far  as  possible  to 
rectify  the  error  of  the  older  institutions,  and  to  restore  the  facul^ 
ijf  the  wfU  vAich  ha$  perMed  then;  and  for  this  purpose  has  estab* 
lished  kctures  on  the  different  branchea  of  the  arts. 

The  Univenity  of  Michigan  has  taken  higher  ground — wider  and 
better  views  than  almost  any  institution  in  this  country.  She  ior 
ehides  the  natural  sciences  as  too  obviously  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  She  baa  provided  also  emphatically  for  ik^fim 
orft.  She  has  established  adepartmentof aii9,  which  may  be  seen  by- 
a  reference  to  the  organic  law  creating  this  noble  institution. 

Chap.  2,  Sec,  2^<'The  objects  of  the  University  shall  be  to  prc^ 
vide  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  with  means  of  acquiring  a  thorongb 
kiiow:ledge  of  tbe  vanous  branches  of  lit^ature,  science  and  tha 
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(Ske.  9— "There  shall  be  thuee  depurtnieikts:  fint»  thatof  litentine, 
«eie&ee  Md  the  afts.'*  ''There  shall  be  established  a  professonhip 
ef  the  fine  arti." 

I  trust  that  this  paper  may  sot  be  deemed  prolix,  if  I  affix  to  it 
some  consideratioHs  that  would  demand  the  attention  of  the  profiss- 
sor  of  art»  and  a  general  scheme  of  action  and  duty  that  he  wouM 
be  gtad  to  see  carried  out.  All  the  objects  included  in  such  a  scheme 
eottld  not  be  realised  at  once;  but  it  is  confidently  believed  thai  he 
imuld  be  able  very  speedily  to  impart  interest  to  this  new  feature  k 
ike  UttiTersity,  and  to  awaken  in  its  behalf  a  deep  sympathy  with  the 
student  and  faculty;  and  I  cannot  doubt  this  interest  and  sympaAy 
would  in  no  long  period  of  time  spread  to  different  parts  of  tin 
State,  aad  that  be  might  be  the  medium,  through  the  pecttliarlj  at- 
tractive and  genial  nature  of  art,  to  render  substantial  aad  lasting 
benefit  to  this  Institution.  Some  of  these  considerations  and  duties 
I  have  placed  under  separate  heads,  for  the  greater  convenienoe  of 
reference,  and  that  the  whole  scheme  may  be  more  readily  compre- 
hended, as  well  a^  that  its  practical  bearing  shall  be  more  easBy 
eeen. 

Department  of  the  Fine  Artsin  the  Ufdvenify  <^  Mkhiffan — some 
of  the  duties,  aad  general  course  indicated,  which  might  devolve  on 
aad  be  pursued  by  the  professor  of  such  department 

1 .  Lectures  on  intellectutU  fasto— lectures  on  the  theory  vf  art — gea- 
i^ral  idea^ectures  on  the  principles  of  the  different  branches  of 
ari  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  music,  ^c— -their  relattoa  to 
•each  other — intimately  united  to  poetry — the  influence  of  the  fine 
Arts  on  the  feelings,  on  the  manners,  on  morals  and  literature,  on  oiv- 
iHi^ation,  and  on  the  sciences. 

2.  Show  the  value  of  art  to  classical  studies — ^illustrate  these 
elttdies  by  busts  of  those  distinguished  in  eloquence,  poetry  or  states- 
manship-— by  coins,  medals  and  inscriptions,  so  valuable  also  to  e||^- 
<sidate  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Rome  and  Greece — ^its  uaioii 
with  Oteek  literature — ^impossibility  to  appreciate  Grecian  history«  elo- 
^tt^nce  and  poetry,  without  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Greek  art;  one 
la  the  exponent  of  the  other;  have  a  collection  of  the  casts  ^nmk  the 
Elgin  and  Phygalian  marbles,  from  antique. busts,  and  from  exquistte 
^proups,  such  as  the  Psyche  and  Laocoon,  say  half  the  siae  of  life. 
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All  these  can  be  obtained  at  small  expense,  and  thej  would  proTe' 
inTaloable  memoriala  of  the  heroic  ages  of  literature  ind  art. 

3.  Copies  from  some  of  the  best  paintings,  to  illustrate  compotHiom 
in  pmnting,  to  illustrate  the  principles  in  coloring,  and  ligfU  tmd 
Aad»;  good  engravings  from  celebrated  paintings.  These  will  oon- 
otitute  a  collection  permaaently  belonging  to  the  University.  To  this 
oollection  might  be  added  such  portraits  of  the  professors,  ohanoet* 
lors,  and  other  distinguished  persons  who  have  been  connected  whk 
the  institution,  as  might  be  induced  by  invitation,  or  otherwise,  to 
leave  them.  Art  preserves  a  memory  of  the  past  and  b  conserva- 
tive. 

4.  Students  who  wish  can  take  lessons  in  dtamngt  in  pertpee^tn, 
im  eotonng,  in  eon^Mmdcn*  This  department  will  thus  have  a  direct; 
praotieal  bearing  on  the  acquirements  of  the  students,  aside  from 
ihe  refined  taste  its  teachings  will  inculeate.  The  services  of  the 
|»rofesaor  might  be  made  useful  to  the  medical  department  Th6 
iiadj  of  the  natural  sciences  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  drawings, 
diagrams,  and  transparencies.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  oH  mOt 
ibsler  an  attachment  to  the  University. 

6.  It  is  believed  that  in  all  the  Qerman  Universities  the  fine  atU 
are  represented  by  a  professor.  Lectures  prevail  there  as  a  mode  of 
tMohing,  more  than  in  the  English.  The  German  is  far  more  liberal. 
A  well  educated  German  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  music*  with 
the  theory  of  the  arts,  and  often  with  the  principles  of  each. 

6.  We  have  already  some  examples — Columbia  College,  New 
Tork,  has  a  professor  oifitie  arti,  a  young  man  of  that  city.  West 
Point  has  a  professor  of  fine  arte.  Cambridge  has  a  collectioQ  of 
piotures,  and  inculcates  the  fine  arts  as  a  branch  of  her  teachings. 
Haw  Haven  College  has  erected  a  separate  building  for  the  reoeptioQ 
of  Col.  Trumbuirs  jHctures^  and  has  thus  an  admirable  series  of 
works  to  illustrate  art.  It  is  there  lessons  of  patriotism  may  be  first 
imbibed;  it  is  there  the  student  will  first  contemplate  the  noble  de- 
slgaa  of  the  "  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,"  '*sigiung  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,"  '*  Washington's  resignation  of  his  commission  ta 
Oongress/'  with  msny  others  of  a  National  interest 

The  Smithsonian  Institute  has  already  purchased  one  valuable 
of  art;  and  is  in  treaty  for  Power's  Greek  Slave;  showing  thai 
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Um  arts  will  be  inoluded  ia  the  legitimate  objects  of  an  institution  ibal 
proposes  to  diffuse  knowledge  among  mankind.  This  does  not  pro- 
probably  name  all  the  institutions  in  our  country  that  have  provided 
for  the  teachings  of  art  in  the  course  of  their  studies.  Several  socie- 
ties and  insiittttions  in  Boston,  ]New  York,  Philadelphia,  Albany.  Cin^ 
etnnatti,  established  expressly  to  encourage  a  taste  for  art,  and  cor- 
dially sustained  by  the  public,  are  not  mentioned. 

7.  Every  step  taken  in  this  country  to  sustain  art,  by  whatever 
method,  whether  by  societies.  State  legislatures,  or  Congress,  baa 
been  promptly  met  by  the  public,  showing  that  the  public  sentiment 
is  quite  ready  to  sanction  the  boldness  or  liberality  of  those  whose 
province  it  is  to  take  initiatory  steps  in  such  encouragement.  Very 
aaany  instances  of  this  can  be  adduced. 

8,  Michigan  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  liberal  basis  on  which  her  ed- 
weational  system  is  founded.  Is  not  this  fact  a  strong  reason  that  lum^ 
while  the  course  of  instruction  is  falling  intopermanetU  methods^  thai 
a  department  so  important,  so  essential  to  the  best  and  the  most  lib* 
eral  culture  as  that  comprehending  the  fine  arts,  should  not  be  omit* 
ted  or  postponed,  but  immediately  and  with  confidence  incorporated 
with  her  more  obviously  practical  branches. 

Without  venturing  to  extend  the  argument  embodied  in  thia  papet* 
(he  whole  subject  ia  respectfully  submitted  to  the  wisdom  and  eon- 
■ideration  of  your  honorable  body. 

AL7AH  B&ADIS& 
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PART  II. 

THE  PlIHiRT  SCHOOL  LAW  OF  MICHICAN, 

mnt 

UOTES.  FORMS,  AND  INSTRUCTIONS 

FOR  CONDUCTING  PROCEEDINGS. 


Tbe  law  doM  not  in^wie  upon  the  Saperintendenl  ihe  dutj  of 
datUaag  qvestioM  %imng  under  the  operation  of  the  sehool  lawa. 
It  M^  hoireTer,  a  maUer  of  neeetsitj  that  it  ehonld  be  done — ^the  intar- 
eet  of  ihe  sohoob  requires  i(»  and  the  school  officers  seek  for  and  de* 
maad  such  decisions.  The  consideration  of  all  the  questions  which 
arise  in  the  townships  and  districts,  which  are  submitted  to  the 
oCee  for  its  advice  and  decision,  involves  an  amount  of  labor  which 
i^  not  generally  concMved.  Many  of  these  questions  are  the  more 
important,  beeaose  they  are  intricate.  They  require  ezaminationy 
refiection,  a  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  law»  and  also  a 
praetieal  acquatntanee  and  familiarity  with  the  operation  of  the  »jn^ 
tem.  Great  pains^  thought,  and  labor  have  been  bestowed  upon  thia 
part  of  the  subject,  and  it  is  beVeved  the  notes  wUI  be  found  to  meet 
aB,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  questions  that  are  generally  raised  in  the 
dbtricts.  The  decisions  given  have  been  based  upon  queries  of  oil- 
oers^  embraced  in  their  correspcmdence.  Should  this  document  nei 
be  swelled  to  a  sise  which  forbids  it,  abstracts  of  this  correspondence 
will  be  presented,  showing  fbr  thenwelves  the  difficulties  which  sur- 
immd  and  embarrass  school  offioera  in  the  discharge  of  their  du- 
tiea,  and  in  relation  to  which  they  require  the  advice  of  the  Su- 
perintendent. 

The  lew  embraces  all  amendments  msde  up  to  1862.  Those  por« 
tions  which  are  in  brackets  are  amendments.  The  number  of  sec- 
48 
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tions  are  the  same  as  in  the  revised  statutes  of  1846.  The  decisioiis 
here  made  are  not  intended  to  infringe  upon  the  province  of  anj  legal 
department  or  tribunal  of  the  Scate.  They  are  confined  to  questions 
arising  under  the  operation  and  in  the  administration  of  the  school 
law.  In  cases  where  the  4i8trict  stands  ia  the  light  of  a  contracting 
party,  or  where  the  school  officers  have  aubjected  themsdres  or  the 
district  to  a  controversy  m  a  court  of  law,  it  is  neither  the  duty  or 
the  province  of  the  Superintendent  to  determine  what  are,  or  wha^ 
are  not,  the  legal  rights  of  the  parties.  Provisions  exist  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  in  some  other  States,  conferring  a  more  extended 
jorisdiclioa  in  cases  arising  tmder  the  school  laws;  and  tho  deeiaiow 
bebg  made  final,  have  saved  a  vast  amount  of  litigaUon,  expense 
and  difficulty.  A  provision  to  this  effect  has  been  recommended  in 
Michigan  by  each  successive  Superintendent.  In  his  remarks  upon 
the  school  law  of  Rhode  Island^  Mr.  Barnard  reeommeodied  il  as 
leading  to  a  cheap,  speedy  and  amicable  settlement  of  numerous  ow 
troversies  which  unavoidably  spring  up  in  the  local  administratioD 
of  the  system,  which  were  previously  carried  into  the  courts^  or  the 
Legislature,  involving  much  expense,  much  delay,  and  not  unfire- 
qiiently  bitter,  wide  spread  and  lasting  dissatisfaction. 

The  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  authorize  any  person  feeling 
lifaBself  aggrieved  in  consequence  of  any  decision  made  by  a  school 
district  meeting,  or  by  the  town  superintendent,  in  forming,  or  alteringp 
or  in  refusing  to  form  or  alter  a  school  district,  or  in  refusing  to  pagr 
any  school  moneys  to  any  such  district,  or  by  the  tnwtees  in  paying 
auy  teacher,  or  refusing  to  pay  him,  or  in  refosing  to  admit  any 
sibplar  gratuitously,  or  ^ncemiog  any  other  matter  under  the  law 
rdnting  to  schools,  to  appeal  to  tfie  superintendent  who  is  required 
and  authorised  to  eaaaaiae  tmA  dsioide  the  same^  and  U^e  deciaioa  is 
ifigl  and  ooBclusive. 

OF  PRIMARY  flCHOOLS. 

DisraiCTs. 

flucnoif  1.  Whenever  the  board  of  scliool  iaspectera  of  any  township 
shall  form  a  school  district  therein,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  such 
board  to  deliver  to  a  taxable  inhabitant  of  such  district,  a  notice  in  writing, 
of  the  tonnation  of  each  district,  dascribing  its  bounder^  sod  spacifyiaff 
the  time  aod  place  of  the  first  meeting;  which  notice,  with  the  fact  ot 
such  delivery,  shall  be  entered  upon  record  by  the  clerk. 
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,  1«  The  power  to  form  school  districts  is  vested  in  the  boiurd  of 
«o1iool  inspectors  by  section  71.  In  proceedios;  to  divide  the  town- 
ships as  this  is  the  first  slep  to  be  takeHi  a  Coll  record  should  be  kept| 
showing  not  only  the  number  of  each  district,  but  accurately  de-  , 
scribing  the  boundaries  of  each,  in  order  that  the  clerk  of  the  board, 
vnder  this  section,  may  be  accurate  in  his  description  to  be  delivered 
to  a  taxable  inhabitant.  The  following  form  of  the  notice  requu^, 
is  prescribed;  , 

jy  A, JB. ,  a  taxaUe  inkabiiaM  of  €ehool  diOrki  iVe.— ~; 

Sir — ^You  are  hereby  notified  that  the  school  inspectors  of  the 

township  of .  on  the day  of -,185  ,  formed  a 

school  district  hi  said  township,  which  they  numbered  school  district 

No. ,  and  which  is  bounded  as  follows:  [Insert  the  boundary  as 

copied  from  the  record.]    The  first  meeting  of  said  district  will  be 

held  at >  on  the day  of ,  186  ,  at  —  o'clock 

IQ  the ^noon:  You  are  hereby  directed  to  notify  eveiy  qualified 

TOtcrof  said  district,  either  personally  or  by  leaving  a  written  notice 
at  his  place  of  residence,  oi  the  time  and  place  of  said  meeting,  at 
least  five  days  before  the  time  appointed  therefor,  as  above;  snd  afker 
s#  notifying  every  qualified  voter  within  the  boundaries  above  de* 
scribed,  you  will  endorse  on  this  notice  a  return,  showing  such  noti- 
fication, with  the  date  or  dates  thereof,  and  deliver  the  same  to  the 
chairman  of  the  meeting,  to  be  held  at  the  time  and  place  above  men- 
tioned. ^ 

Given  under  my  hand,  this day  of ,  A.  D.  185  . 

(Signed,)  , 

Clerk  of  the  Board  of  School  Inspedori. 

For  form  of  endorsement  upon  this  notice,  see  note  to  section  3. 

S.  A  taxable  inhabitant  receiving  the  notice  mentioned  in  this  and 
the  following  section,  who  neglects  or  refuses  duly  to  serve  and  re- 
t«ni  the  notice  required,  is  liable,  by  the  provisions  of  section  120,  to 
forfeit  ft  penalty  of  ^ve  dollars. 

9.  The  time  and  place  of  meeting  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  inhabitatti 
who  is  served  with  the  notioe. 

8bc.  2.  The  Raid  notice  shall  also  direct  such  inhabitant  to  notify  every 
^•Itfied  voter  of  such  district,  either  persooaUy  or  by  leaving  s  written 
notice  at  his  place  of  residence,  of  the  time  and  place  of  said  meeting,  at 
least  five  days  before  the  time  appointed  therefor;  and  it  shall  be  the  doty 
sf  such  inhabitant  to  notify  the  qualified  voteraof  said  district  accord- 
ingly. 

I*  To  save  question  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  time  in  giving  the 
■otice,  five  full  days,  without  any  fraction  of  a  day,  sJioald  be  given 
befi^re  the  day  of  meeting. 
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2.  The  written  notice  required  by  this  section,  need  not  contain  a 
description  of  the  boundaries  of  the  district  It  is  sufficient  if  it  spe- 
cify  the  time  and  place  of  meeting,  and  if  it  is  lerred  at  least  fire 
days  before  the  meeting. 

The  following  form  may  be  used,  viz: 
Jb  A — -  B : 

Sir — School  district  Na ,  of  the  township  of ,  havinff 

been  formed  by  the  inspectors,  you  are  hereby  notified,  as  a  qualified 
Toter  therein,  that  the  first  meeting  thereof  will  be  held  at  » 

on  the day  of ,  A.   D.   185  ,   at o'eioak  in  tha 

noon.     Dated  this — ^  day  of  ,'185  . 


(Signed) 


8.  If  in  notifying  the  qualified  voters,  by  any  unaroidable  aceident, 
or  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  a  single  person  has  not  been  noti- 
fied, or  several  persons,  who  were  not  believed  to  be  a  resident  or 
residents  of  the  district^  or  by  reason  of  an  impossibility  to  notify 
such  person  or  persons,  from  the  absence  of  himself,  or  the  want 
of  a  place  of  residence  temporarily,  such  want  of  notice  does  not 
affect  the  validity  of  the  organization  by  the  majority  of  the  qualified 
voters.  The  law  is  imperative  upon  the  inhabitant  serving  the  no- 
tice, to  notify  every  qualified  voter,  and  the  failure  to  do  so  affects 
him  personally,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  district  also,  only  where 
the  omission  has  been  wii/kd  or  frauduleni.     See  section  14. 

Snc.  8.  The  said  inhabitant,  when  he  shall  have  notified  the  qualified 
voters  as  required  in  such  notice,  shall  endorse  thereon  a  return,  showing 
such  notification,  with  the  date  or  dates  thereof,  and  deliver  such  notice 
and  return  to  the  chairman  of  the  meeting. 

The  following  form  of  bndorsbmxnt  is  recommended.  If  the  qu&ti- 
filed  voters  are  all  notified  in  one  day,  ihe  form  may  be  varied*  bol 
it  will  be  found  to  be  more  satisfactory,  and  often  save  trouble,  togire 
the  names  and  dates  of  notification  according  to  the  form,  and  abo 
fer  the  greater  facility  it  will  aflbrd  to  the  director  to  record  it,  as  re- 
quired by  section  4: 

I,  A— ^—  B— ,  hereby  retnm  the  within  (or  annexed)  notice,  amd 
have  notified  the  qualified  voters  of  the  district  aa  follows: 


KAMS8. 

DATE. 

HOW  NOTIFIED. 

A B . 

C D , 

January  1,  1852. 
do        do 

Personally. 
Written  notice. 

Dated  at 


(Signed) 


-,  this day  of  • 


-,  185  . 
D E- 
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1.  Every  chairman  of  the  first  district  meetings  who  wilfully  neg- 
lecta  or  refuses  to  perform  the  duties  enjcMned  on  him  ui  this  and  the 
following  sections,  or  in  the  chapter  relating  to  primary  schools,  shall 
forfeit  the  sum  of  96.    See  section  129. 

2.  The  meeting  mnst  organise  by  the  appointment  of  a  chairman; 
And  must  then  choose  its  district  officers.  The  acceptance  of  any 
two  of  the  officers  elected  duly  organixea  the  district^  and  these  may 
be  filed  fi>rthwith,  in  pursuance  of  section  6»  Section  180  imposes 
•  penalty  for  neglect  or  refusal,  without  sufficient  cause,  to  accept  any 
«Mh  oflUei  aod  senre  dierein.  If  the  notice  has  not  been  gtyeUf  or 
die  yialified  TOtem  iail  entirely  to  attend,  when  notified,  the  no* 
tioe  must  be  renewed,  but  no  particular  number  is  requisite  to  ena- 
ble the  district  to  effect  its  oiganisation,  after  proper  notice* 

8bc«  4,  The  said  chairman  shall  deliver  such  notice  and  return  to  the 
director  chosen  at  soch  meeting,  who  shall  record  the  same  at  length  in  a 
book  to  be  provided  by  him  at  Uie  expense  of  the  district,  as  a  part  of  the 
records  of  such  district. 

1.  fiy  seetion  9  the  record  here  required  is  made  prima  fada  evi- 
dence of  the  fiscts  set  forth,  and  of  the  legality  of  all  proceedings  in  the 
<irgani2ation  of  the  district,  prior  to  the  first  district  meeting.  It  is 
important  that  it  should  be  correct  and  complete.  In  case  of  the  want 
of  thb  record,  its  destruction  or  lo6%  it  cannot  be  supplied.  But  if  the 
disfrict  has  exercised  the  firanchisea  of  a  district,  that  is,  elected  officeriy 
voted  tax,  employed  teachers,  made  reports,  Ac,  for  two  years, 
(section  10,)  its  organisation  is  presumed  to  be  legal. 

Sbc.  6.  The  qualified  voters  of  such  district,  when  assembled  pursuant 
to  such  previous  notice,  and  also  at  each  annual  meeting,  shall  choose  a 
moderator,  director,  and  assessor,  [who  shall  be  residents  of  such  district, 
end]  who  shall,  within  ten  days  after  such  meeting,  severally  lie  with  the 
direcu)r  a  writien  acceptance  of  the  offices  to  which  they  shall  have  been 
respectively  elected,  which  shall  be  recorded  by  said  director. 

1.  The  qualified  voters  at  this  meeting,  after  having  elected  dis- 
trioi  officers,  cannot  proceed  to  transact  any  other  business,  by  votmg 
a  tax,  or  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  arffonmaHon  of  the  district. 
This  is  a  meeting  to  choose  a  moderator,  durector  and  assessor.  An 
addition  to  section  92  {provides  that  in  districts  containing  more  than 
•one  hundred  scholars  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen,  the 
district  board  may  be  enlarged  by  adding  thereto  four  trustees,  pro- 
▼ided  the  district  determine  to  do  so,  at  any  annual  meeitnff,  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  This  rote  eaanot  be  taken  at  the  first  meetmg  of  the 
district. 
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!2.  The  law  is  not  definite  as  to  the  form  of  tho  acceptance.  Il 
must  be  in  writing,  and  filed  with  the  director  within  ten  days  after 
the  meeting.  Every  acceptance  shonld  specify  the  office  to  whieli 
the  person  has  been  chosen.  Each  shonld  be  filed  separately^  to 
avoid  confusion  and  cnrror.  The  fact  of  the  filing  by  the  person 
elected  to  a  given  office,  and  the  date  of  filing,  are  matters  of  record, 
•  to  be  made  by  the  director.  A  mere  thriccd  error,  in  the  acceptance, 
will  not  vitiate  it.  If  it  !s  not  in  the  precise  words  of  the  preftciibed 
form,  it  is  not  the  province  of  the  director  to  decide  upon  its  suffi- 
ciency or  insufficiency,  in  ease  of  question.  In  case  of  <doubt,  how- 
'  ever,  it  would  be  a  safe  course  for  the  person  chosen  to  the  cffiee  to 
decline  serving,  for  the  reason  that  if  he  has  not  filed  his  acceptance 
legallyi  he  could  not  bind  the  district  by  his  acts,  but  would  himself 
be  bound  by  his  own  acts. 

S.  After  filing  aooeptanceti  the  new  officers  supercede  the  old  ones 
at  once.  District  officers  are  not  required  to  file  an  oath  of  office* 
SecUon  130  imposes  a  penalty  for  neglect  or  refusal  of  district  offi- 
cers to  serve  without  sufficient  cause,  or  for  neglecting  or  refusing  to 
perform  any  duty  required  by  virtue  of  their  offices. 

4.  If  a  newly  elected  district  officer  fails  to  file  bis  acceptance,  tfa« 
previous  officer  holds  over,  and  there  is  no  vacancy  to  fill,  unless  the 
previous  director  has  been  in  office  ten  days  beyond  the  time  of  a  se- 
cond annual  meeting  after  his  election  or  appointment. 

FORM  OF  ACOBPTAKCE. 

I  accept  the  office  of of  school  district  No. 

township  of .    Dated  this day  of 

(Signed)  *   .  A- 

On  the  back  of  this  should  be  endorsed:  '*FHed  this  — —  day  of 

,  186  .     C D ,  Director." 

Sec.  6.  Every  such  school  district  shall  be  deemed  duly  organised 
when  any  two  of  the  officers  elected  at  their  first  annual  meeting  shall 
liave  filed  their  aci^astance  as  aforesaid. 

Sec.  7.  In  case  the  inhabitants  of  any  district  shall  fail  to  orgaoize 
the  same  in  pursuance  of  such  notice  as  aroresaid,  the  said  clerk  shall 
give  a  new  noUca  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  provided,  and  the  same  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  had  thereon  as  if  no  previous  notice  had  been  delivered. 

Sec  8.  Every  school  district  organized  in  porsoance  of  this  chaptert 
or  which  ha«  been  organised  and  continued  under  any  previous  law  ol  Um 
State  or  Territory  of  Michigan,  shall  be  a  body  corporate,  and  shall  poe* 
aess  the  usual  powers  of  a  corporation  for  pnblic  purposes,  by  the  name 
and  style  of  <<School  District  number  .  ,  ,  (such  number  fs  ahall  be 
designated  in  the  formation  thereof  by  the  inspectors)  of  ,"  (the 
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» of  th9  township  ortownihip*  in  whkb  tho  district  is  situated,)  tod 
in  that  name  shall  be  capable  of  suing  and  being  sued,  and  of  holding 
0fich  real  and  personal  esute  as  is  auihortied  to  be  purchased  by  the  pio- 
visions  of  this  chapter,  and  of  selling  the  same. 

Sbc.  9.  The  record  made  by  tlie  director,  as  required  in  the  fourib 
teetion  of  this  chapter,  shall  he  prima  faaa  evidence  of  the  facts  therein 
Mi  forth,  and  the  legality  of  all  proceedings  in  the  organiaation  of  tlie 
district  prior  to  the  nrst  district  meeting;  but  nothing  in  this  section 
contained  shall  be  so  construed  aa  to  impair  the  efict  of  the  record  kepi 
by  the  school  inspect ors^  as  evidence/ 

8bc.  10.  Every  school  district  shall,  in  all  cases,  be  presumed  to  have 
keen  legally  organised,  when  il  shall  bsite  exereiied  tbe  InnebiMt  aad 
l»»iTilegeB  ot  a  district  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Tli6  last  nboye  five  8eoUona»  in  nddi|i<m  to  those  wbiob  preoede 
ibtm^  nkite  tntireiy  to  the  fbrsMtion  and  oignnisation  of  aohe^ 
dittriots,  each  step  being  eanrfiiUy  takes*  Section  8  provides  thai 
Ihe  distrtet  sbatl  be  a  body  eorporate,  possessing  also  the  po^eiaof  a 
eorporation  for  public  purposes,  and  capable,  under  the  name  and 
mmber  desigQa(e4  by  the  inspectors,  of  suing  and  being  snod,  aiid 
Jholdiog  real  and  personal  estate,  and  selling  the  same^  as  provid^ 
in  tbiV chapter.  The  statute  nowhere  contemplates  the  dissolution 
jot  a  school  district*  nor  docs  it  directly  confer  upon  any  board  the 
power  to  dissolve  the  body  corporate.  Nor  can  the  board  of  iospep- 
tore,  uider  the  provisions  of  section  71,  which  authorize  them  ''to 
divide  tbe  township  into  such  number  of  school  disiriots  as  may  frem 
lime  to  time  be  necessary;  (the  boundaries  of  which  districts  they 
may  alter  and  regulate,  as  circumstances  shall  render  propers")  ti^e 
a^  action  in  relation  to  the  distdution  qf  a  district^  so  as  to  work 
a»y  ehange  of  Iho  previous  liability  of  the  district,  except  in  the 
manner  pointed  out  in  the  formation  of  a  new  district,  by  sections 
70,  .76,  77  and  7a  In  1843,  the  pouible  diuoUOion  of  a  district  was 
aoivbt  to  be  guarded  against,  and  to  prevent  it  in  any  way,  pensltiea 
were  sought  to  be  and  were  subsequently  imposed  upon  school  ofB« 
eers  who  neglected  to  perform,  or  refused  to  do  their  duty,  or  serve 
in  the  offices  to  which  they  were  chosen.  Applications  to  dissolve 
these  corporate  bodies  have  in  several  instances  been  made  to  Ihe 
Legislature,  which  has  acted  specifically  upon  them,  but  which  baa 
AOi  conferred  upon  the  board  of  school  inspectors  such  a  power.  The 
revised  constiMUion  has  provided  that  the  Legislature  may  confer 
«pon  townsbip?^  ciiies  and  villages,  and  boards  of  supervisors,  such 
powers  of  a  local,  legislative  or  administrative  character  as  it  may 
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deem  advisable;  but  the  Legislature  not  haviiig  seen  fit  to  enact  any 
law  upon  the  subject,  the  power  of  dissolving  school  districts  is  stiQ 
rested  in  the  Legislature. 

The  division  of  a  township  by  an  act  of  the  Legislatare»  when  no 
provision  is  made  otherwise,  does  not  dissolve  nor  alter  the  bounda- 
ties  of  a  school  district  The  imaginary  township  line  changes  no 
residence  of  the  district  officers,  but  upon  such  division  of  townships 
or  counties,  single  or  whole  disiriots  are  by  operatioii  of  law  tnne- 
formed  into  joifU  school  districts,  and  become  of  necessity  subject  to. 
the  provisions  applicable  to  rach  districts.  But  a  siagle  inalaiioe  of 
Ais  kind  is  beHePfod  to  have  occurred,  however^  in  this  Stale. 
Msnucri 


>  Sac*  11.  The  annual  meetings  of  aoeb  (emdk)  wkotA  district  shall  be 
held  CD  the  last  Monday  of  September  in  each  year,  and  the  ■chool  year 
commence  on  that  day. 

t.  The  annual  meetings  of  school  districts  are  tiie  most  imporitsnt 
occasions  which  the  law  provides  for  the  regnlatioB  of  all  maHsrs 
pertaining  to  the  schools.  It  has  been  justly  remarked  that  '^fte 
opportunities  afibrded  by  the  coming  together  of  the  inhabt taats  of 
oach  district,  for  deliberation  and  consultation  m  relation  to  tiieir 
flchools,  and  the  various  interests  connected  therewith,  are  calcfdated 
io  exertr  a  most  beneficial  influence  in  fiivor  of  education;  to  promoto 
union,  harmony  and  concert  of  action  in  the  several  districts;  and 
to  cement  the  ties  of  fiiendly,  social  intercourse  between  those  hav- 
ing a  common  interest  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  culture  of  ihoir 
•children.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  thai  Hmj  ahosld 
not  be  neglected;  that  the  inhabitants  should  be  prompt  and  uidferai 
In  their  attendance,  and  that  the  proceedings  should  be  invariably 
characterized  by  that  order,  regulsrity,  dignity  and  decorum  wlneh 
can  alone  command  respect  and  efficiently  attain  tiie  objects  to  he 
accomplished." 

The  powers  of  the  qualified  voters  at  the  annual  meetmgs,  are 
fhlly  prescribed  in  sections  19,  20,  21,  22,  23, 24,  26,  26  and  €7. 
The  moderator  presides  at  all  meetings  when  present,  and  secdena 
30  and  31  give  to  the  moderator,  or  person  presiding,  (see  seofkii 
20,)  the  power  to  preserve  order  and  prevent  disturbance.  Seothna 
87  makes  the  director  clerk  of  the  meeting,  but  in  his  absence  the 
'qualified  voters  appoint  a  clerk,  who  is  to  certify  the  proceedings  oi 
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Hm  meeting  to  the  director.  It  is  the  datf  of  tlie  latter  to  preserve 
eopiee  of  all  reports,  and  prtmrvB  and  hetp  all  books  and  papers  be* 
longing  to  his  offioe. 

FORM  OI*  NOnOn  01*  AMNITAL  MXITINO. 

If  onoi  is  hereby  given  &at  the  annual  meeting  of  school  district 
Na ,  of  the  township  of  — — ,  for  the  election  of  school  dis- 
trict officers,  and  for  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may 
lawfully  come  before  it,  and  deemed  to  be  neceseary,  will  be  held 

•t »  on  Monday  the  — — -  day  of     ■  A.  D.  186    ,  at 

-•"**  o'clock  in  the  — -«•  noon* 

Dated  this day  of ,  A.  D.  185  . 

(Signed,)  A B .  Director. 

This  notice  must  be  posted  in  three  (tf  the  most  public  places  in 
the  district^  at  least  six  days  before  the  time  of  such  meeting,    f  Six 
JUl  days  without  any  fraction  of  a  day.] 

1.  Annual  meetings  may  be  adjourned  from  time  to  time,  as  may 
be  necessary,  in  which  case  the  following  form  of  notice  should  be 
posted,  as  above  required: 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  a  meeting  of  the  qualified  voters  of 
school  district  No^  *^— ,  of  the  township  of  ,  will  be  held 

at — ,  on  the  — ; —  day  of ,  186  ,  at o'clock 

in  the noon  of  said  day,  pursuant  to  adjournment  of  the  annual 

meeting.    Dated  this day  of ,  186  . 

(Signed,)  '  A B ,  JWwctor. 

S.  The  qualified  votera  preasnt  at  oi^  meetiag  lawfully  assembled, 
nay  re-consider,  rescmdt  alter  or  modify  any  proceeding,  actton,  or 
.  vote  tdmi  at  an  annual  meeiittg,  pnvidmi  no  oUagation  has  beenin- 
cvffad  under  such  jmevkMs  proceedingSi  votes  or  resolves. 

2.  The  proceedings  of  a  district  meeting,  either  annual,  adjourned 
or  special,  are  not  to  be  deemed  illegal  for  want  of  due  notice,  unless 
It  appears  that  the  omission  was  wiUul  and  finnduleat. 

8.  Trouble  is  sometimes  made  by  tSie  failure  of  the  qualified  vo* 
ters  present  to  exercise  discretion  in  relation  to  organizing  the 
meeting.  Due  allowance  should  be  made  for  variation  in  time, 
Slid  a  leaeonable  time  should  be  given  for  all  ihe  voters  to  assemble 
before  proceeding  to  business.  Fifteen  minutes  pr  half  an  hour, 
according  to  circumstances,  might  not  be  unreasonable.  Any  num« 
ber,  however  few,  may  then  proceed  to  tiie  transaction  of  the  busi- 
nees  of  the  district,  or  they  may,  if  they  think  proper,  adjourn.  The 
hitter,  in  many  iactaaees,  might  be  the  prudent  ooursck  If  the  meat- 
44 
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ing  is  unanimoas  in  fkvor  of  (he  officers  lo  be  ohoeeB,  it  will  <rfte- 
times  safe  trouble  bj  offering  a  resolution  in  writing,  designating  tba 
officers  and  offices;  but  if  a  difference  of  opinion  exists*  it  would  be 
well  to  vote  bj  ballot.  All  other  business  i^ould  be  done  by  written 
resolutions,  and  if  the  result  of  the  vote  cannot  be  ascertained  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  it  should  be  done  by  count  or  by  taking  the 
ayes  and  noes.  For  this  purpose  the  clerk  of  the  meeting  should 
prepare  a  £st  of  the  legsl  voters  of  the  district  in  a' tabular  ibisi, 
embracing  all  the  subjects  voted  on,  similsr  to  the  following: 


VAMW  07  V0TJ»8.{T0  0HAN08  8ITX.| 

|to  build  80.  h'ss-I 

ITOBAISn  TAX.| 

A B , 

C D      \ 

Ayc«.    ^ 

Koes. 

Ayes. 

Noes. 

Ay-. 

JMoes. 

' 

' 

• 

Total, 

\ 

The  clerk  should  keep  his  minutes  so  that,  before  the  meeiiBg  ad- 
journs, they  may  be  read  and  corrected,  if  necessary,  and  approved 
by  the  meeting;  and  after  being  signed  by  the  moderator  and  clei^ 
they  should  be  recorded  in  the  record  book  of  the  distrnt.  These 
minutes  should  be  in  form  as  follows,  Taried  to  suit  the  droumsten- 
ces: 
ro&M  von  Mxmm6  or  pitooBEniNos  tobi  kept  btthb  onmor  < 

At  an  anndal,  speeial,  or  adjourned  (at  the  caae  may  be)  i  ^ 

of  the  qualified  voters  of  school  district  Na  — ,  of  the  township 

of ,  held   at  the ,  on  the  — ^ —  day  of ,  A.  D. 

185  ,  pursuant    to  public  notice,  the    moderator   presiding,   (or 

A B—  wos  chosen  to  preside^'  the  moderator  not  being  pres- 

ont,)  and  C— -^ — D— -  was  present  as  clerk,  ^or  E F •  was 

appointed  clerk,  in  the  absence  of  the  director:) 

Resolved,  Ac,  [here  insert  the  resolutions  as  passed,]  If  the  vote 
was  unanimous,  lUiolffed,  tinetnimowdy,  4^. 

In  case  of  a  vote  to  designate  or  to  change  the  site,  two-tUrds  of 

the  qualified  voters  present  are  necessary.    In  this  case,  after  taldng 

the  vote  as  indicated  above,  the  record  should  state  substanttally  an 

follows: 

It  having  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the  present  site  of  di« 
school  house  in  the  said  district  be  establidied,  (or  changed,)  or  thai 
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the  same  shall  be,  Stc,  {here  deseribe  the  locaHty  and  premises,  se- 
parately,] and  the  qnesuon  beiag  taken  by  ayes  aod  noes,  (or  by 
ballot  or  otherwise,)  it  was  carried,  two*(hirds  of  the  voters  present 
▼oting  therefor,  as  follows:  Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were 
AS  follows  [Here  insert  names  in  full:]  Those  who  voted  in  the  neg- 
ative were  as  follows:  [Insert  names.] 
Ayes» ;  Hoes,  — — •;  Tolal, . 

The  shove  form  is  given  as  a  general  guide,  and  of  course  may 
be  varied  as  the  director  finds  it  necessary. 

Bbc.  13,  Specti^  mesilngs  may  be  called  by  the  district  bessd^  or  by 
any  one  of  them,  oo  the  written  request  of  any  five  legal  voters  of  the 
district,  by  giving  the  notice  required  in  the  next  succeeding  section;  and 
in  all  isotieee  of  sjfecial  meetings  the  object  ct  ifae  meetiag  shaU  he 
stated. 

1.  The  dtencftetfflf  may  eaU  a  ^)eeial  meeting  without  the  written 
nequeat  required  in  this  section.  Any  <mi  of  the  district  board  m^ 
call  a  special  meeting  on  such  writtea  request  A  form  of  Botice 
will  be  found  below,  in  which  ii  is  provided  that  the  object  of  the 
meeting  shall  be  set  forth  in  the  refusal  so  that  any  member  of  (he 
board  calling  such  meeting,  may  incorporate  it,  verbatim,  in  hiAnotifie, 
It  is  not  optional  with  the  member  or  members  of  the  district  bourd, 
to  call  a  meeting  or  not,  but  they  are  bound  to  do  so,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  five  legal  voters. 

wQBM  OF  wairtaii  w^^uafiT. 

T0 the ditiria hoard cfseho'ddiainaM. .-  [ortoA B^-^-^, 

<£c.,  one  of  the  dislrid  board:]  * 

The  undersigned,  legal  voters  of  school  district  No. ,  of  the 

township  of  — — -,  request  you,  in  pursuance  of  section  1 1  of  iht 
primary  sehoot  law,  to  call  a  spedaJ  meeting  of  said  discriot,  for  the 

purpose  of — — • >  [Describe  the  objects  of  the  meeting..] 

Dated  this day  of ,  A.  D.  186  . 

(Signed,)  , 


8bc.  13.  All  notices  of  annual  or  special  district  meetings,  after  the 
irat  meeting  has  been  held*  as  sforssaid,  shall  specify  the  &y  and  hoar, 
and  place  of  meeting,  and  shall  be  given  at  least  six  days  previous  to  auch 
roeetinff,  by  posting  up  copies  thereof  in  three  of  the  most  public  places 
in  the  district:  and  in  case  of  any  special  meeting,  railed  for  the  porpeee 
of  establishing  or  changing  the  site  of  a  school  bouse>  such  notice  shall 
be  given  at  least  ten  Jays  previous  thereto. 
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F0B1C  07  SOriCI  OF   iPSOUL  MsvnvG. 

80HOOL  D18T&0T  NoTios.-*-No(ie6  is  hereby  giyen  to  the  taxable 


inhabitants  of  echool  distriet  No.  — -,  of  the  township  of 

that  in  pursuance  of  a  written  requebt  of  five  legal  voters  of  Mdd 

district,  a  special  meeting  of  said  district  will  be  held  at  » on 

the day  of  '   ■        ,  A.  D.  186  ,  at o^cloek  in 

the  —  noon  of  said  day.    The  object  of  said  meeting  is  ■» 

[Here  describe  the  object  in  full.] 

Dated  the day  of 186  . 

(Signed,)  A B . 

The  written  request  to  the  board,  or  any  one  of  them,  ahovU  be 

filed  with  the  clerk  and  made  a  part  of  the  record.    The  number  of 

daysdeeignated  for  posting  up  the  aotieei  either  kx  or  ten,  aa  speeifi- 

ed,  should  be  ftiU  days. 

1.  A  special  meeting  may  ad|jo«m  frem  tiaae  to  time,  in  which 
ease  YSkt  notices  should  be  posted  as  are  required  in  ease  of  adjoom- 
meat  of  annual  meetings.  When  a  special  meetmg  has  been  calkd, 
and  adjourns  to  a  specified  time  and  place,  and  at  such  time  and  place 
acts  upon  questions  properly  before  it^  under  the  notice,  and  again 
acffoums  without  day,  or  without  specif jing  further  time  and  plaee, 
the  bhabitants  cannot  afterwards  re^organiie  the  meeting  under  fiie 
notice. 

2.  If  a  portion  of  the  qualified  voters,  without  reference  to  their 
number,  at  any  meeting,  assemble  at  the  proper  time  and  place,  aa 
designated  in  the  notice,  they  may  proceed  to  businesa.  If  they  ad- 
joum  after  transacting  the  business  before  them,  and  another  portimi 
of  the  qualified  voters  assemble  after  the  vote  to  adjourn  has  been 
taken  and  carried,  they  cannot  hold  a  subsequent  meetii^,  re-argan* 
iie,  nor  pass  any  vote,  legally  binding  on  the  district,  under  the  same 
notice.  If,  however,  after  the  meeting  has  proceeded  to  businesi^ 
tlMie  is  an  accession  of  legal  voters,  before  an  adjournment,  any 
fote  or  resolution  previously  taken  at  the  same  meetii^,  may  be  re* 
considered  or  rescinded,  and  the  meetmg  may  proceed  to  txanaact 
their  busmess  as  a  majority  present  shall  determine. 

3.  The  tl  tax,  provided  for  in  section  140,  may  be  Toted  «t  a 
apecial  meeting  called  for  that  purpose;  but  the  district  board  cannot 
letam  such  tax  in  any  year  to  the  supervisor, /or  s«e&  yMf,  if  voted 
after  the  annual  meeting.  The  tax  may  be  roted  after  the  annual 
meeting,  but  it  must  be  returned  to  the  supervisor  of  the  next  j 
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ceedihg  year.  This  rote  would  be  rabjeet  to  be  leeeinded  at  the  evb- 
sequent  umusl  meeting.  If  it  is  not  rescinded,  it  would  be  ihe 
duty  of  the  district  board  to  return  the  amount  to  the  supervisor,  as 
required  in  section  56. 

4.  A  special  meeting  eaUed  for  that  purpose,  may  make  a  dispo- 
8iti<m  of  the  public  moneys,  although  the  subject  was  acted  upon  at 
the  annual  meeting,  under  the  same  restrictions  as  the  reconsidera- 
tion of  any  other  vote.  If  any  obligation  has  been  incurred,  under 
the  previous  vote,  the  special  meeting  could  not  legsUy  interfere  with 
their  former  aclion  in  tho  premises. 

5.  A  eontraot  mtade  with  a  teaotaer,  by  a  director,  as  the  law  pfo-  - 
rides,  (section  89,)  cannot  be  annulled  by  tote  at  a  special  meeting. 

6.'  A  special  meeting  cannot  determine  ady  of  the  matters  embra* 
cad  m  section  34.  This  dnty  is  vested  exclusively  with  the  district 
board. 

7.  The  qualified  voters,  at  a  special  meetmg,  called  under  a  notice 

specifying  the  object  of  the  meeting  to  be  to  take  measures  to  build 

a  school  house,  have  no  power  to  designate  a  site.    The  object  or 

objects  of  the  special  meeting  must  be  fully  and  definitely  ststed  in 

the  notice. 

Sac  14.  No  district  meeting  shall  be  deemed  illegal  for  want  of 
due  notice,  unless  it  shall  appear  that  the  omission  to  give  such  notice  was 
wtJfcl  and  fraudulent. 

1.  A  change  of  the  usual  hour  of  holding  a  district  meetmg,  for 
instance,  a  notice  fixing  the  time  at  5  o'clock  P.  M.,  instead  of  6 
o'^clock,  (the  usual  hour,)  will  not  invalidate  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting  held  under  it,  unless  the  qualified  voters  have  previously 
designated  some  other  hour  than  that  mentioned  in  the  notice,  for 
the  hour  of  meetingi  and  the  notice  was  wilful  and  fraudulent 
There  is  a  customary  hour,  but  the  district  board  may  fix  the  time 
and  place  of  the  meeting,  and  the  inhabitants  are  bound  to  noiie$ 
the  time  as  affixed  m  the  call  pasted  up  according  to  law. 

2.  As  the  proceedings  of  the  district  meeting  may  be  called  in 
question,  in  the  course  of  legal  proceedings  relating  to  taxes,  or  con- 
tracts, or  other  matters  of  importance  to  the  district  and  to  individ- 
uals, the  qualified  voters  should  not  transact  business,  if  there  is  any 
reason  to  believe  that  the  omission  to  give  the  notice  was  wilful  and 
fraudulent  The  only  safe  course  ia  to  run  no  haxard  whatever,  un» 
der  such  cureumstances. 
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8a«.  16.  Every  white  male  lobaliiteat  of  the  ase  of  twenty-one  yearii 

reeiding  io  the  district,  and  liable  to  pay  a  school  district  tax  thcreiHi  shall 
be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  district  meeting. 

1.  Every  white  male  inhabitant  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  yean, 

t^Mer  alien  or  eUusen,  residing  in  the  district,  having  personal  or  red 

eiiaie  assessed  to  faim,  or  su^ed  to  he  assessed  to  him  in  the  district,  is 

a  voter  at  a  district  meeting.     The  property  not  subject  to  assessment 

and  taxation  is  specified  in  Act  94  of  the  session  laws  of  1 849.    It 

exempts,  .       ' 

1.  Household  furniture,  including  stoves  put  up  in  any  dwelling 
house,  not  exceeding  in  value  one  hundt«d  doHars.  2.  All  spinning 
wheda  And  weftving  looms  and  Apparatus,  not  u;ceediiig  ih  valve 
fiftjT  dollars.  3.  A  seat,  pew  or  slip  occupied  by  any  person  or  fam- 
ily in  any  house  or  place  of  public  worship.  4.  All  ceraeteqes, 
tombs  and  rights  of  burial,  while  in  use  as  repositories  of  the  dead. 
6,  All  arms  and  accoutrements  required  by  law  to  be  kepi  by  any 
person  or  family;  all  wearing  apparel  of  every  person  and  family. 
9.  The  library  and  school  books  of  every  individual  and  family  not 
exceeding  in  value  tl60,  and  all  family  pictures.  7.  To  each  house- 
holder, ten  sheep  with  their  fleeces,  and  the  yArn  or  cloth  manufac- 
tured from  the  same,  two  cows,  five  swine,  and  provisions  and  fuel 
for  the  comfortable  subsistence  of  such  householder  and  family  for 
six  months. 

Sbc.  16.  If  any  person  offering  to  vote  at  a  school  district  meetinjor  shall 
be  challenged  as  unqualified,  by  any  legal  voter  in  sach  district,  the  chair- 
man presiding  at  such  meeting  shall  declare  to  the  person  challengf*d  the 
qnslifications  of  a  voter,  and  if  such  person  shall  state  that  he  is  qualified, 
and  the  challenge  shall  not  be  withdrawn,  the  said  chairman  shall  tender 
to  him  an  oath  in  substance  as  follows:  **  Vou  do  swear  (or  affirm)  that 
you  are  twenty -one  years  of  age,  that  you  are  an  actual  resident  of  this 
school  district,  and  liable  to  pay  a  school  district  tax  therein;*'  snid  every 
person  taking  such  oath  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  on  all  questions  propo- 
sed at  such  meeting. 

By  reference  to  the  note  under  the  last  preceding  section,  the 
ehairman  will  readily  see  what  qualifications  are  necessary  for  a  vo- 
ter at  a  school  district  meeting,  viz:  Re  must  be  a  white  male  in- 
habitant of  the  State,  of  the  age  of  21  years;  he  must  be  a  resident 
of  the  district;  he  must  be  liable  to  pay  a  school  disirict  tax.  Every 
such  inhabitant  is  liable  to  pay  such  a  tax,  whether  he  is  an  alien  or 
a  eitisen,  if  he  has  either  personal  or  real  estate  which  has  been  as- 
sessed to  him,  or  which  is  liable  to  be  assessed  to  him,  in  the  district. 
The  property  not  subject  to  taxation  is  described  under  the  previous 
flection. 
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-(Bao.  17.  If  any  perwa  $o  ebaUenged  aball  rafate  to  take  aueh  oatht  \Ab 
Tqte  Bhall  bo  r^ected;  and  any  person  who  aball  wilfully  take  a  false  oath| 
or  make  a  false  affirmatiuPi  under  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section, 
■hall  be  deemed  guilty  of  perjury. 

Sbc  18.  When  any  question  is  taken  in  any  other  manner  than  by  bal- 
loty  a  challenge  immediately  after  the  vote  has  been  taken,  shall  be  deemed 
tolM  made  when  oflbrrog  to  vete^  and  treated  in  the  aame  iiiaaiier. 

Brc*  19.  The  qualiiied  voters  in  such  school  district,  when  lawfully  as- 
■embledy  shall  have  power  to  adjourn  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  neces- 
■mry;  to  designate  a  site  for  a  school  honso  by  a  Tote  of  two-thifda  of 
UioM  present,  and  to  change  the  same  by  a  similar  vote  at  any  regular 
Boeting. 

1«  For  maimer  of  voting,  dec.,  see  nolo  to  section  11. 

2.  In  some  isatanoesy  districts  ha?e  been  uiiable«  afiter  deaignating 
a  site,  to  procure  a  conveyance  or  title  to  the  property,  the  owner  or 
owners  refusing  to  give  a  deed  of  the  premises.  Section  2  of  article 
18  of  the  revised  constitution,  provides  for  taking  property  for  such 
purposes;  but  as  the  Legislature  has  not  prescribed  the  manner  in 
which  it  shall  be  done,  no  remedy  is  afforded  by  law  in  such 
eases. 

3.  The  site  for  a  school  house  should  be  designated  with  exact- 
ness and  precision*  either  by  metes  and  bounds,  or  by  some  defined 
and  known  landmarks.  The  safe  rule  is  to  make  such  a  description 
as  would  be  required  in  a  deed  of  the  premises.  In  designating  a 
site,  sufficient  land  should  be  procured  for  a  school  yard,  play  ground, 
necessary  out  buildings,  and  wood  house,  d^c. 

4.  In  case  of  sale  of  the  site,  (see  section  50,)  the  district  board 
may,  if  not  otherwise  directed  by  vote  of  the  district,  execute  a  con- 
Teyance  of  the  same,  in  the  corporate  name  of  the  district.  In  most 
instances,  deeds  of  the  site  are  executed  with  the  right  of  reversion 
to  the  owner,  when  it  ceases  to  be  occupied  for  school  purposes.  In 
aiich  cases,  of  course,  the  district  cannot  dispose  of  the  sita  When 
it  does  not  revert  to  the  owner,  and  the  sale  is  directed  under  section 
C6,  the  district  may  appropriate  the  money  arising  from  the  sale,  as 
they  shall  deem  best,  for  scJiool  jmrposes. 

5.  The  qualified  voters  cannot  authorize  the  school  inspectors,  or 
aay  other  person,  to  designate  the  site,  in  iks  firslinstance.  They 
nust  establish  it,  if  they  can.  If,  after  taking  action,  they  fisdl  to  ob^ 
iain  the  legal  majority  necessary,  (two-thirds  of  those  present,)  the 
iaspactors  may  designate  under  the  provisions  of  section  20. 
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6.  This  seotkm  ptoridM  that  the  qaaUSed  Toton  may,  bj  s  tw^ 

thirds  vote  of  those  present,  ckanffe  the  site.  This  can  be  done  either 
before  the  school  house  has  been  built*  or  afterwards;  but  in  the  lattM 
case,  upon  assuming  the  responsibility  of  paying  full  damages  for 
any  riolatioa  of  eontraet  which  aMi.y  hare  been  previottsly  entevei 
into,  and  a  forfeUure  of  the  site,  if  the  conveyance  thereof  was  origi- 
nally made  for  school  puiposea. 

7.  In  purchasing  a  site,  or  selling,  a  sufflcient  sum  may  be  law- 
fully voted  to  cover  the  expenses  of  procuring  or  perfecting  tbe  title. 
If  it  has  not  been  voted,  the  district  board  may  procure  the  neces- 
sary legal  or  professional  assistance  at  the  expense  of  the  diatriet 
[See  section  59.] 

Sbc.  20,  When  no  site  can  be  establishedy  by  such  inhabiUints  as  afore- 
said, the  echool  inspectors  of  the  township  or  townships  in  which  the  dia- 
triet is  situatedi  shall  determine  where  such  site  shall  be,  and  their  deter- 
minatioQ  shall  be  certified  to  the  director  of  the  district,  and  shall  be  final| 
subject  to  alteration  afterwards  by  the  inspectors  only,  if  necessary. 

1.  The  failure  of  the  inhabitants  to  establish  the  site  should  be 
certified  to  the  board  of  inspectors  of  the  township;  or  in  case  of  frac- 
tional district,  to  the  joint  boards,  by  the  clerk  of  the  meeting,  or  » 
certified  copy  of  the  proceedings  and  vote  delivered  to  them  or  to 
their  clerk,  which  should  be  kept  of  record.  Their  determination 
is  to  be  certified  to  the  director  of  the  district  in  some  form  similar 
to  the  following: 

The  board  of  school  inspectors  (or  a  majority  thereof)  do  hereby 
certify  to  the  director  of  school  district  No.  —— ,  of  the  township  of 

,  (the  inhabitants  of  said  district,  at  a  legal  meeting  of  said 

district,  having  failed  to  establish  a  site  for  the  school  house  in  said 
district  by  a  Icffal  majority  thereof^)  that  the  said  inspectors  have  de- 
termined that  die  said  sits  shall  be  as  follows:  [describe  aa  in  a  dead.] 

Given  under  our  hands  this day  of  A.  D.  185  . 

A B , 

•  F- 

Sbc.  si*  The  said  qualified. voters  shall  also  have  power  at  any  sock 
meetioff  to  direct  the  purchasing  or  leasing  of  an  appropriate  site^  and 
the  buildingy  hiring  or  purchasing  of  a  school  house,  and  to  impose  enek 
tax  as  may  be  sufficient  for  the  payment  thereof,  subject  to  the  limitatioD 
contained  in  the  succeeding  section. 

1.  A  vote  to  purchase  or  lease  a  site,  or  to  build,  hire,  or  purchase 

a  school  house,  does  not  carry  with  it  any  authority  for  llie  district 

board  to  purchase,  hire  or  lease,  or  to  build  a  echoed  boose,  or  to 
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purehaae  material,  or  contract  for  the  buildingi   without  a  further 

direction  to  that  effect  (S^e  section  59.) 

Sbc.  22.  The  amount  of  taxes  to  be  raised  in  any  district  for  the 
ptirpoee  ot  pnrchasing  or  building  a  school  house,  shall  nor  exceed  tM 
■BOB  of  two  hundred  dollars  in  any  one  year,  unless  there  shall  be  mora 
than  thirty  scholars  res  id  ingf' therein,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eight- 
een years;  and  the  amount  thereof  shall  not  exceed  three  hundred  dollars 
ki  any  one  year,  unless  there  shall  be  more  than  fifty  scholars  residing  io 
the  district  between  the  ages  last  aforesaid;  and  no  sum  shall  be  raised 
exceeding  one  hnndred  and  eighty  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  building  cr 
pofchaeiog  a  school  bouse  of  less  dimensions  than  twenty-four  feet  bv 
thirty  feet,  and  ten  feet  between  floors;  nor  exceeding  seventy-five  dol- 
lars for  the  purpose  of  boilding  or  purchasing  a  school  boose,  construotsi 
of  round  or  hewn  logs. 

1.  Although  but  two  hundred  dollars  can  be  raised  in  any  om 
yaar,  in  a  district^  in  which  there  not  moro  than  thirty  scholars  be- 
ivMO  the  agQs  of  four  and  eighteen  years;  and  but  three  huudroA 
dinars  where  there  is  not  more  than  fifty  scholars,  between  thesa 
ageSy  yet  the  district,  if  they  desire  to  build  a  more  costly  housa^ 
may  lawfully  raise  either  of  these  snms  annually,  until  a  sufficienl 
aam  is  raised  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  district  In  case  there  av^ 
OYer  fifty  scholars,  the  sum  which  may  be  raised  is  not  limitedl,  ex- 
cept as  to  the  amount  to  be  expended  for  buildings  of  the  difiereal 
dimensions  specified  in  this  section.  The  operation  of  this  section  is 
in  a  measure  controlled  by  section  70,  which  forbids  the  district 
board,  in  purchasing  or  leasing  a  site,  (such  as  shall  be  designated 
by  the  district,)  or  in  building,  hiring  or  purchasing  a  school 
house  out  of  the  fund  provided  for  that  purpose,  from  building  anj 
iftoM  or  brick  school  house  on  any  site,  without  having  first  obtained 
ft  title  in  fee,  or  a  lease  for  ninety -nine  years;  and  from  building  anj 
frame  school  house  upon  any  site  for  which  they  have  not  a  title  ia 
fiMS,  or  a  lease  for  fifty  years,  without  aecuring  the  privilege  of  remxmng 
tlM  house,  when  lawfully  directed  so  to  do  by  the  qualified  votei% 
ftl  any  annual  or  special  meeting. 

2.  Any  lawfully  organized  school  district,  vihich  has  kept  ypit$i>r^ 
fiamzaOon,  can  vote  at  any  meeting  regulsriy  called,  in  pursuance  of 
preceding  provisions,  not  to  exceed  tZOO  in  anyone  year,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  or  building  a  school  house,  unless  the  district  has 
more  than  thirty  scholars  residing  in  it,  between  the  ages  of  four 
and  eighteen  years.  If  the  number  between  these  ages  is  no  more 
tban  fifty,  the  district  can  vote  not  to  exceed  $300  in  any  one  year. 

45 
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SapposQ  there  is  forty  scholars  between  these  ages — the  district  caa 
raise  (3^0  and  no  more.  Suppose  there  is  fifty -odc  scholars,  or 
•▼er — the  amount  which  can  be  raised  is  not  then  limited.  The  lat- 
ter clause  of  the  section  limits  the  amount  so  far  €u  buildings  of  eeriam 
dmewiona  are  constructed. 

A  district  may  raise  the  sum  of  eighty  dollars  annually  to  build  a 
frame  house  of  grwUr  dimensions  than  24  by  30  feet;  'but  no  sum 
#an  be  raised  in  any  series  of  years  exceeding  one  hundred  and 
•ighty  dollars  for  a  school  house  of  Uhs  dimensions  than  this.  The 
object  of  the  law  is  to  prevent  a  wasteful  or  extravagant  expenditors 
of  money  upon  a  buildidg  of  comparatively  small  size. 

3.  In  order  to  raise  money  for  these  purposes,  so  as  to  have  it  col- 
lected in  the  assessment  roll  of  the  same  year,  the  vote  must  bepaswd 
at  the  annual  meeting  for  that  year.  In  order  to  have  the  money  ool- 
leoted  in  the  assessment  roll  of  1852,  for  instance,  the  vote  muat  be 
taken  at  the  annual  meeting  of  1862.    This  is  on  the  last  Monday 

#of  September.  By  the  second  Monday  of  October  following,  the 
district  board  report  the  amount  to  be  raised  to  the  supervisor,  and 
flie  supervisor  puts  it  into  his  assessment  roll  by  the  15lh  of  N(#vem- 
ber  following. 

4.  The  qualified  voters,  after  voting  a  tax  to  build  a  school  house 
nnder  the  restrictions  of  sections  22  and  59,  may  in  directing  the 
board,  authorize  them  to  contract  with  a  third  person  or  party,  to 
build  an  additional  story  to  the  school  building  at  the  expense  o( 
roch  party,  but  on  the  condition  that  it  shall  never  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  rights  of  the  district  or  the  purposes  of  the  school  or 
i^hool  house.  The  district  cannot  form  a  portnenkfp  with  a  diird 
party  in  purchasing  site  or  building  the  house.  The  site  must  be- 
ibng  to  the  district,  or  the  lease  vest  in  the  district  alone.  Such  cea- 
tracts  can  only  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  privilege,  granted  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district,  the  use  of  which  is  not  in  any  way  to  in- 
terfere with  the  legitimate  purposes  for  which  the  building  was 
erected,  viz:  for  a  school  house.  With  these  restrictions  and  tbia 
understanding,  there  can  be  no  valid  objection  to  such  an  arrange- 
nent  Without  detriment  to  the  school,  or  a  disturbance  of  ila 
functions  and  arrangements,  additional  tasto  may  be  displayed  in  the 
atehitecture  of  the  school  house,  and  some  useful  purpose  of  an  la- 
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dividual  or  society  subserved.    For  the  protection  of  all  parties  in 

«ach  cases,  writings  of  the  proper  character  should  be  carefully  and 

legally  drawn. 

6.  District  officers,  when  directed  by  the  district  to  contract  for 

building  the  school  house,  should  not  let  the  contract  to  themselves. 

They  may,  token  so  cHrected  by  the  districiy  proceed  to  procure  mate^ 

rials  and  build  the  house  under  their  own  control  and  management^ 

and  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  for  the  interest  of  the  district.    The 

district  may,  if  the  voters  see  fit,  appoint  a  building  committee.    The 

directions  of  the  district  to  the  board,  or  to  the  committee,  may  either 

be  general  or  specific. 

6bc.  23.  Such  qualified  votersi  when  assembled  as  aforesaid,  may  from 
time  to  time  impose  such  tax  as  shall  be  necessary  to  keep  their  school 
house  in  repair,  and  to  provide  the  necessary  appendages,  and  to  pay  and 
dis<;barg6  any  debts  or  liabilities  of  the  district  lawfully  incurred:  and  ii» 
diatrict8  containing  more  than  fifty  scholars  between  the  ages  of  four  ^d 
eighteen  yearn,  may  raise  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars  in  any  one 
year  for  the  purchase  of  globes^  outline  maps,  or  any  apparatus  tor  illua* 
Irating  the  principles  of  [astronomy,  natural  philosophy  and]  agricultural  * 
chemistry  or  the  mechanic  arts. 

1.  The  effect  of  this  section  is  to  limit  the  power  of  school  dis- 
tricts having  less  than  50  scholars.  In  districts  having  less  than 
Aat  number,  a  tax  cannot  be  raised  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in 
Uie  last  clause.  This  provision  is  a  useful  and  important  one.  Out- 
line maps,  globes,  apparatus,  (&c.,  for  illustrating  the  studies  par* 
med,  are  important  and  indeed  indispensable  elements  of  succesa  in 
leaching  and  in  learning.  The  views  of  the  Deputy  Superintendent 
of  the  State  of  New  York  (Mr.  Randall)  meet  with  the  hearty  eoa- 
furrence  of  this  department  of  public  instruction.  He  says,  witk 
truth,  that  "the  principal  facts  in  Geography  (for  instance)  are  better 
learned  by  the  eye  than  in  any  other  manner,  and  there  ought  to  Imi 
in  every  school  room,  a  map  of  the  world,  of  the  United  States,  of 
Uie  State,  and  of  the  county.  Globes  are  also  desirable,  but  not  so 
important  as  maps.  Large  black  boards  in  frames  or  plaster  are  in- 
dispensable  to  a  well  conducted  school.  The  operations  in  arithme- 
lio  performed  on  them,  enable  the  teacher  to  asoertain  the  degree  of 
Ao  pupil's  acquirement  better  than  any  results  exhibited  on  sUtes. 
fie  sees  the  various  steps  taken  by  the  scholar,  and  can  require  hini 
to  give  the  reason  for  each.  It  is  in  &ct  an  exercise  of  the  entire 
ilaaa;  and  the  whole  sohool,  by  thia  publie  proeeBa»  inaenaibly  m* 
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quires  a  knowledge  of  the  rales  and  operations  of  this  brancb  of 
study." 

2.  The  above  views  are  earnestly  commended  to  district  officers^  as 
philosophical  and  sound.  The  object  had  in  view  by  the  LegiBlatmne^ 
in  enacting^  this  clause  of  the  school  law,  is  worthy  of  more  aUentioB 
than  it  has  hitherto  received.  The  subjects  of  agricultural  chemistij 
and  the  mechanic  arts  are  yet  destined  to  become  more  important 
branches  of  instruction  in  our  primary  schools.  Public  attentiou  ia 
directed  to  them  with  greater  earnestness,  as  they  ooastitute,  and 
will  eontinue  to  constitute,  the  foundation  of  the  two  great  practical 
pursuits  of  the  citizens  of  this  country. 

3.  Under  this  section  a  tax  may  be  voted  and  raised  for  a  fence, 

woodhouoe,  and  necessary  out-buildings,  for  a  bell,  if  the  voters  de* 

aire  to  have  one,  for  water-pail,  enp,  for  washing  apparatus,  sink  and 

drain;  and  in  short,  for  all  such  appendages  as  are  necessary  to  aa- 

oore  the  health,  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  children  while  at- 

tending  school,  and  to  afford  the  usual  and  best  facilities  which  cas 

be  afforded  for  keeping  a  good  school,  in  all  respects. 

Sec.  24.  They  may  also  determine,  at  each  annual  meeting,  the  length 
of  time  a  school  shall  be  taught  in  their  district  during  the  ensuing  year, 
which  aboil  not  be  less  than  three  months;  and*  whether  by  male  or  female 
teachers,  or  both;  and  whether  the  moneys  apportioned  for  the  support  of 
the  school  therein  shall  bo  applied  to  the  winter  or  summer  term,  or  a 
eertain  portion  of  each. 

1.  The  month,  aa  fixed  by  the  laws  of  the  State,  is  to  be  construed 

lo  mean  a  calendar  month.    This  gives  four  and  one-third  weeks  or 

twenty-six  days  for  a  month,  exclusive  of  Sundays.     By  a  cuatooi 

which  is  time-honored  and  nearly  universal,  the  teacher  should  be 

permitted  to  dbmiss  his  school  on  the  afternoon  of  every  Saturday* 

or  all  day  every  other  Saturday,  vnikout  lois  of  time.     He  should 

also  be  allowed  to  dismiss  his  school  upon  all  holydays — on  the  4tli 

of  July,  New  Tear's,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  days  of  fasUo^  and 

prayer,  set  apart  by  the  Chief  Magistrate,  Washington's  birth  da/, 

and  genera]  biennial  election  days,  without  loss  of  time.     (See  nola 

lo  section  39,  and  the  form  of  contract  for  teacher.) 

Sbc.  25.  In  case  any  of  the  matters  in  the  preceding  section  mentioned 
are  not  determined  at  the  annual  meetinir*  the  district  board  shall  have 
power,  and  it  shall  be  their  duly,  to  deierminethe  same. 

1.  The  determination  of  the  board  is  binding  on  the  district  until 

the  next  annual  meeting. 
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8bc.  as.  Said  qualified  voterf  maj  also,  at  any  regruhir  meeting,  au- 
thorize and  direct  the  sale  of  any  school  house,  fiite*  buildtng,  or  otlier 
property  belongfing  to  the  district,  when  the  same  shall  no  longer  be  need- 
ed for  the  use  of  the  district. 

1.  See  note  4  to  seetion  10,  page  851. 

8bc.  27.  They  may  also  give  such  directions,  and  make  such  provlsioiii 
as  they  shall  deem  necessary,  in  relation  to  the  prosecution  or  defence 
of  any  suit  or  proceeding  in  which  the  district  may  be  a  party  or  inter- 
eated. 

1.  The  qualified  voters  may,  noder  this  section,  emptoy  eoimsd, 

aad  vote  a  tax  to  pay  far  such  servioes,  if  they  do  not  choose  to  lewra 

^  control  of  such  matters  io  the  officers  designated  by  the  lair  fo 

Attend  to  them. 

DISTRICT  omCBRS-WTHSIA  FOWBR8   AND  DOTfBa* 

Snc  88.  The  officers  of  each  school  district  shall  be  a  moderator^  di- 
rector and  assessor,  who  shall  hold  their  respective  offices  until  the  annual 
meeting  next  following  their  election  or  appointment,  and  until  their  mie- 
eeesora  shall  have  been  chosen  and  filed  their  acceptance^  but  not  beyond 
Cm  days  after  the  time  of  a  second  annual  meeting  after  their  election  or 
appoiatment,  without  being  again  elected  or  appointed. 

1.  District  officers  cannot  hold  over  their  offices  beyond  ten  dayn 
4^ter  the  time  of  a  second  annual  meeting  af^r  their  election  or  ap- 
pointment. If,  after  the  district  officers  are  once  chosen,  the  district 
•eglects  to  hold  its  next  annual  meetlsgi  and  holds  its  subsequent 
$9comd  annual  meeting,  without  electing  officers,  or  adjourns  its  meet- 
ing beyond  ten  datfs  after  the  time  of  the  last  meeting,  the  terms  of 
Ae  old  officers  then  expire,  and  the  district  is  without  officers.  The 
mode  of  procedure  under  snch  cirenmstanoes  is  the  same  as  that 
which  is  required  in  the  formation  of  a  new  district. 

MODBRATOR. 

8nc.  29.  The  moderator  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  bis  datv,  to 
preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  district,  to  sign  all  warrants  for  the  collec- 
tion of  rate  bills  after  they  shall  have  been  prepared  and  signed  by  the  di- 
toctor,  and  to  countersign  all  orders  upon  the  assessor  for  moneys  to  be 
disbursed  by  the  district,  and  all  warrants  of  the  director  upon  the  town- 
ship treasurer  for  moneys  raised  for  district  purposes,  or  apportioned  to 
the  district  by  the  township  clerk;  but  if  the  moderator  shall  be  abeeift 
£rom  any  district  meeting,  tlie  qualified  votera  present  may  elect  a  suitable 
person  to  preside  at  the  meeting.    . 

1.  The  person  appoinUd  to  preside  at  the  meeting  has  only  the 

power  to  act  for  that  meeting.    It  will  not  vitiate  the  proceedings  of 

the  meeting  if  such  person  prove  to  be  a  mnor.    This  question  baa 

been  repeatedly  raised,  but  it  would  be  well  to  avoid  the  raising  of 

iJbA  qnestifl(p,  by  appointing  a  person,  who,  beyond  any  ex6epti9ii 

which  may  be  raised,  has  the  legal  qualifications  of  a  Toter. 
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2.  The  moderator  is  not  bound  to  counterbign  orders  drawn  by  die 
director,  where  they  are  not  drawn  in  pursnance  of  law,  or  where 
ihej  are  drawn  for  any  purpose  other  than  the  objects  for  which  the 
money  raised  was  appropriated  He  would  not  render  himself  lia- 
ble for  refusing  to  countersign  an  order  drawn  by  the  director,  to 
pay  the  '*  public  money''  to  a  toacher  who  is  not  a  qualified  teacher, 
such  as  the  law  requires.  Instances  have  come  to  the  notice  of  this 
department^  where  orders  have  been  drawn  by  directors  to  pay  teach- 
era  who  were  not  **  qualified  teachers."  l*he  moderator  in  snek 
eases  may,  and  should,  refuse  to  countersign  the  order.  He,  how- 
ever, should  be  careful,  to  ascertain  that  the  teacher  is  in  fiict  aot  m 
^qualified  teacher."  It  should  appear  clearly  and  legally  that  he 
was  not  so,  to  authorize  the  moderator  to  refuse  his  counter-signa- 
ture. 

8bc.  30.  If,  at  any  district  nieetiiig,  any  peraon  shall  condoet  himself 
hi  a  disorderly  manner,  and  after  notice  from  the  moderator  or  person  prs» 
sidiDg,  shall  persist  therein,  the  moderator  or  person  presiding  may  order 
jum  to  withdraw  from  the  meeting,  and  on  his  refusal,  may  order  any 
constable  or  other  person  or  persons  to  take  him  into  custody  until  the 
meeting  shall  be  adjourned. 

Sac  31.  Any  purson  who  shall  refuse  to  withdraw  from  such  meetin£% 
on  being  so  ordered  as  provided  in  the  preceding  section,  or  who  shall 
wilfully  disturb  such  meeting,  shall,  fer  every  snch  offence,  forfeit  a  warn 
not  exceeding  twenty  dollars. 

A8SRS90R. 

Sbc.  32.  The  assessor  shall  pay  over  all  moneys  in  his  hands  belonging 
to  the  district,  on  the  warrant  of  the  director,  co'untersignfid  by  the  mod- 
•lator;  and  shall  collect  all  rste  bills  for  tuition  and  fuel,  in  ebedieace  to 
the  command  contained  in  the  warrant  annexed  thereto, 

1.  In  collecting  the  rate  bill,  the  assessor  proceeds  in  the  same 
maimer  as  the  township  treasurer  does  in  the  collection  of  other 
taxes. 

2.  When  a  judgment  is  obtained  against  a  school  distrioti  it  ia  the 

duty  of  the  assessor  to  notify  the  supervisor  of  the  amount.  (Sectton 

126.) 

Sbc  33.  In  case  any  person  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  the  amoant 
on  such  rate  bill  for  which  he  is  liable,  on  demand,  the  assessor  shall  col- 
lest  the  same  by  distress  and  sale  of  any  goods  or  chattels  of  such  persooi 
wherever  foundf  within  any  county  in  which  the  district,  or  any  part  of  it^  is 
situated. 

1.  The  form  of  procedure  under  this  section,  in  case  of  negleet 

or  refusal,  is  shnilar  to  that  of  a  constable  upon  sale  and  exeeatimi. 

Votice  shonld  be  given  in  the  same  way;  end  property  may  be  soU 
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80  it  is  in  the  oolleotion  of  any  other  lax  assessed  and  collected  by  law. 

8bc.  34.  The  assetaor  shall  (five  at  least  ten  days'  notice  of  such  sale^ 

S  posting  op  wrilteu  notices  thereof  in  three  public  places  in  the  town- 
ip  where  such  property  shall  be  sold. 

Sbc.  36.  At  I  lie  expiration  of  his  wanrant,  the  assessor  shall  make  a 
return  thereof,  in  wriiin^,  with  the  rate  bill  attached,  to  the  director;  sta^ 
ting  the  amount  on  said  rate  bill  collected,  the  amount  uncollected^  and 
the  names  of  the  persons  from  whom  collections  have  not  been  m<tde. 

1.  For  form  of  warrant  see  seotion  46.  The  letam,  which  ahould 
be  made  upon  a  separate  sheet  of  paper,  with  warrant  and  rate  bOl 
attaehed,  may  be  in  the  following  form: 

I,  A B  ,  assessor  of  school  district  No. ,  town- 


ship of 


-,  do  hereby  make  this  my  return  of  the  annexed  war- 


taut  with  rate  bill  attached,  and  eertify  the  amount  ootlected  on  said 
rale  bill  to  be  the  tnm  of  «-•—  dollars  and  --^*  oents;  the  amout 
nnoollected,  — — -  dollars  and  — ^  ^ents;  and  that  the  following  an 
the  names  of  pert^ons  from  whom  collections  have  not  been  mada, 
aad  the  amounts  which  are  unoolleoled  from  each  pemon: 


MAIIBS. 

♦ 

A 13 , 

C              D , 

Dated  this 
(Signed,) 


day  of 


-,  Atse^ior, 


The  assessor's  warrant  runs  from  the  time  it  was  placed  in  his 
hands  for  collection.  In  case  the  assessor  ftdls  to  execute  his  bond, 
aea  aaetion  67. 

VOBM  OF  ASSlaSOA's  B01«D. 

Enow  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we.  A B— ,  (tha-aa- 

aaasor  of  aobool  district  No. ,  in  the  township  of  ,)  C-<— — 

D and  E- F ,  (his  surety,)  are  held  ^d  firmly  bound 

unto  the  said  district,  in  the  sum  of  [here  insert  a  sum  of  double  the 
amount  to  come  into  the  assessor's  hands,]  to  be  paid  to  tbeaaid 
disdiel;  for  the  payiMtti  of  which  sum  well  and  truly  to  be  oumI^ 
we  bind  ourselves^  our  heirs,  executors  and  administrators,  jointly 
and  scTerally,  firmly  by  these  presents.  Sealed  with  our  seals,  and 
dated  this day  of -,  A  D.  185  . 

The  condition  or  this  oMiffation  is  such,  that  if  A B—— *,  ae> 

aaasor  of  said  district,  shall  faithfully  apply  all  moneys  that  shaU 
eome  into  his  hands  by  virtue  of  his  office,  then  this  obligation  shall 
\)%  Toid;  otherwise  of  full  force  and  virtue. 

A*" 


B^ned,  sealed  and  delirered  in  presence  > 
ef  [two  witnesses.]  5 
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Bbc.  36.  Tho  assessor  shalrappear  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  district,  in 
ill  *uits  broofrht  by  or  against  the  same,  when  no  other  directions  sbal)  be 

given  by  tho  qualified  voters  in  district  me<*ting,  except  in  suits  in  which 
0  is  interested  adversely  to  the  district,  and  in  all  such  cases  the  director 
•ball  appear  for  such  district,  if  no  other  direction  be  given  as  aforesaid. 

1.  See  note  to  section  27.    See  also  section  123. 

nEBCTOR. 

Sue.  87.  The  director  shall  be  tiia  clerk  of  the  district  boaiii»  and  of  tU 
4iftrict  meetii^s,  when  present;  but  if  he  shall  not  be  present  .at  anv  dis- 
trict meeting,  the  qualified  voters  present  may  appoint  a  cleric  of'^such 
meeting,  who  shall  certify  the  prMeedings  thereof  to  tbe  directorf  to  be 
TQporded  by  him. 

1.  See  note  3  toseotioa  11. 

8flc.  38.  The  director  shall  record  all  the  proceedings  of  the  district  in 
mkook  to  be  kept  for  that  purpoee*  and  preserve  copies  of  all  reports  nUe 
Is  the  school  inspectors,  and  safely  preserve  and  keep  all  books  and  papen 
kelooging  to  his  office. 

1.  The  qaeittion  has  ansen  whether  if  the  reoord  here  provided 

for  has  not  been  kep^  or  is  destroyed  or  lost,  whether  the  district  is 

entitUd  to  Us  share  of  ike  incorm  of  the  primary  school  money,    Ereiy 

school  district  from  which  a  report  has  been  made  accordmg  to  Iaw» 

-a&d  showing  that  a  school  has  been  kept  therein  for  three  months, 

by  a  quaTified  teacher,  is  entitled  to  its  share  of  the  public  moneys. 

See  note  1  to  section  4. 

Sbc  39.  By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  moderator  and  as- 
*  sessor,  or  one  of  them,  the  d(recU)r,  shall  cantraet  whh  and  hire  qualified 
tMBhere  for,  and  in  the  name  of  the  district;  which  contract  shall  be  in 
writing,  and  shall  have  the  consent  of  the  moderator  and  assessor,  or  one 
of  them,  endorsed  thereon,  and  shall  specify  the  wages  per  week  er 
month  as  agreed  by  the  parties,  and  a  dup«ioata  thereof  shall  be  filed  in  hla 


^  1.  The  director  mnst  contract  with  and  hire  sudi  persons  as  are 
qmi^d  teachers — such  persona  as  have  oflfered  themselves  as  can- 
Lididsles  ibr  teaeh^s  of  the  primary  schools  before  the  board  of  in- 
l(peetor8,  and  who,  having  been  dttiy  examiaed  by  Uiem,  or  a  major- 
ity  of  them»  in  regard  to  moral  character,  learning  and  ability  to 
teach  school,  have  received  from  «uck  inspectors  a  certificate  signed 
liy  them,  or  a  majority  of  them,  in  such  form  as  may  have  been  pre- 
scribctd  by  the  Superiatendcat  of  Pablic  Instmction.  No  person,  who 
has  not  such  a  certificate  in  foroe^  is  legally  a  qualified  teacher;  and» 
b|r  the  operation  of  section  60,  no  public  money  can  be  paid  to  any 
Uiaclier  who  shall  not  have  received  such  a  certificate,  before  ike  < 
mmcemeni  cf  his  school. 
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2.  Eveiy  certificate  given  by  the  board  of  inspectors  continues  in 
force  for  two  jears,  within  the  township.  There  is  no  authority  for 
granting  a  certificate  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  But  a  certifi- 
cate may  be  annulled  under  section  90.  * 

3.  The  contract  with  the  teacher  must  in  all  cases  be  tn  witui^. 
A  contract  made  in  any  other  way,  is  against  the  express  provision 
ef  die  laW|  and  cannot  be  made  binding  on  the  district  If  the  direc- 
tor hires  a  teaeber  Without  following  the  requirements  of  the  law,  he 
makes  himself  liable  to  the  teacher  for  the  amount  of  wages  eoa- 
iracted  to  be  paid. 

4.  Unless  the  contract  has  been  vioUfced  in  its  terns  by  the  taaek- 
Wf  or  unless  his  osrtifioate  is  annulled  by  the  Inspectors,  the  diatriot 
officers  cannot  dismiss  the  teacher,  without  paying  him  the  wages 
contracted  for.  Under  a  written  contract,  a  district  cannot  withhold 
payi  to  a  qualified  teacher,  if  he  has  not  perfomed  the  services  of  a 
teacher,  by  reason  of  the  neglect  or  refusal  of  the  inhabitants  to 
•end  their  children  to  school.  The  teacher  cannot,  in  this  way,  be 
deprived  of  his  pay;  nor  for  such  caust^  can  the  district  officers  dismm 
ih»  teacher,  so  as  to  affect  his  pay  according  to  the  terms  of  hb 
contract 

5.  It  is  the  business  of  the  director  to  contract  with  and  hiie  teach- 
cic;  but  he  must  do  so  with  the' advice  and  consent  of  the  moderator 
or  assessor,  or  one  of  them,  and  of  two  trustees  in  districts  having 
one  hundred  scholars  or  over;  which  consentmnst  be  endorsed  on  the 
•ontract.  The  moderator  and  assessor  have  no  authority  in  any  other 
way  to  employ  a  teacher,  and  can  not  do  so,  without  the  action  of 
<he  director  as  required  in  this  section. 

6.  The  distribution  of  the  increase  of  the  school  fund  by  the  Su- 
perintendent is  based  upon  the  annual  report  made  by  the  director. 
If  the  report  is  in  conformity  with  law,  the  school  money  is  distribu- 
ted to  the  township,  and  the  question  as  to  whether  the  teacher  haa 
been  legally  employed,  as  for  instance  by  a  director  who^has  not 
filed  an  acceptance,  does  not  affect  the  distribution  of  the  publb 
BHAeys  to  the  township  if  the  school  has  been  kept  for  the  regular 
term  by  a  quafified  teacher. 

7.  No  person,  except  the  proper  district  ofllcers,  has  any  right  to 
futerfete  with  the  auaageaBent  and  sttpervisioe  of  the  achods^  or  to 
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interiere  with  the  authority  of  the  teacher*  except  as  he  may  do  ao 
through  such  officers:  but  any  person  who  is  liable  to  pay  a  school 
district  tax,  and  possesses  the  qualifications  of  a^voter  therein,  may 
speab  and  vote  at  any  mdeting^  whether  he  has  children  to  send  to 
Ibe  school  or  not. 

8.  It  is  the  business  of  the  director,  with  the  advice  and  eonseBt 
of  the  other  district  officers  named  in  this  sectaoni  to  provide  a 
teaeher  for  the  school.  No  district  meeting  possesses  ^e  power  t» 
relieve  them  iron  this  requirement  of  the  law.  Under  section  M 
the  district  meeting  may  determine  as  to  the  lenff^  of  tiodc  a  school 
shall  be  kept,  (be. 

'  9.  If  the  district  officers  continue  the  teacher  aflejr  a  notice  th#t 
hia  certificate  has  been  annulled  by  the  inspectors,  it  would  (^rate 
as  a  continuaUon  of  the  contract  with  such  teacher. 

10.  The  following  form  of  contract  is  recommended  to  the  diresr 
tors  of  districts,  in  which  it  is  stipulated  that  the  teacher  is  to  hav» 
a  certain  sum  per  month,  or  weeki  (as  the  parties  agree,)  in  fiiU  of 
the  teacher's  services  and  board.  The  practice  of  ''boarding  round,'' 
as  it  is  termed,  has  been  found  by  experience  often  to  be  a  source  of 
difficulty,  trouble  and  annoyance.  There  is  no  authority  of  law 
binding  the  inhabitants  to  board  the  teacher;  and  although  it  may 
accommodate  and  suit  the  views  of  some  districts,  it  is  believed,  ia 
most  instances,  to  be  a  better  course  to  give  the  teacher  a  speoi&t 
sum  and  let  him  board  himself. 

This  form  is  not  compulsory.    It  is  recommended  as  being  thai 

best  adapted  to  subserve  the  interests  of  the  school.   It  may  be  varied 

to  suit  the  wishes  of  the  districts;  that  portion  which  relates  to  the 

holy-days  may  be  omitted  if  it  does  not  suit  the  views  of  the  inhab- 

itants,  or  the  district  officers.     Whatever  may  be  the  iermt  of  tha 

contract,  the  manner  in  which  the  form  is  drawn,  is  in  conformity  to 

law,  and  should  be  substantially  observed. 

roBM. 

Contract,  entered  into  this day  of ,  186  ,  between 

'SCHOOL  DISTRICT  No. of  the  township  of  ■  m  the  county 

of  ,  State  of  Michigan,  and  A——  B    ■    ,  a  qualified  Umtimt 

in  said  township;  the  said  A B contracts  and  agrees  with 

the  said  school  district,  that  he  will  teach  the  primary  school  in  said 
district  for  the  term  of  —  months,   for  weeks]  commencing  < 

the day  of ,  1 86  ,  for  the  sum  of  — *-  dollars  per  m 

[or  weekj  which  shall  be  in  full  for  his  services  and  for  board. 
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In  eoasideratioii  of  the  premises,  the  said  school  district  agrees 

wiLh  the  said  A B ,  to  pay  said  A B the  sum  of 

dollars  pet  month,  [or  weekj  as  follows: _ 

» 

It  is  understood  between  the  said  A B and  the  said  dit- 

trict  that  a  month  shall  consist  of  twentv-six  days,  exclusive  of  Son- 
days;  but  that  the  said  A——  B  ■  ■  shall  not  be  required  to  teaoh 
said  school  on  each  alternate  Saturday,  or  in  lieu  thereof,  on  the  af- 
ternoon of  every  Saturday,  at  hit  option;  nor  on  the  4th  day  of  July, 
tlia  dSd  day  of  February,  New  Year's,  Christosaa^  Thanksgiving,  «r 
on  the  days  of  general  biennial  elections,  as  provided  by  Uw. 

(Signed,)  A B ,  Director. 

C D ,  Teacher. 

Approved: 

E F yModeraior.) 

G H ,  Assessor,  ] 

In  districts  contaiuing  more  than  one  hundred  scholars,  betweoa^ 
the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  (see  section  92,)  in  addition  to* 
the  assent  of  the  moderator  and  assessor,  or  one  of  them,  the  law 
requires  the  approval  of  at  least  two  of  the  trustees.  The  contraoft 
should  be  drawn  in  duplicate,  one  for  the  use  of  the  district,  and  one 
ibr  the  teacher.  If  a  contract  is  made  with  a  teacher,  and  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  time  for  which  he  has  contracted  to  teach  the  district 
is  without  money,  the  teacher  may  sue  the  district.  Whenever  it 
is  thought  advisable,  provision  may  be  made  in  the  contract  saving, 
the  district  from  this  difficulty. 

8rc.  40.  He  shall  ascertain,  as  near  as  practicable,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  each  school  term,  the  jost  proportion  which  each  peraon 
having  scholars  to  s'^nd  to  the  school,  ought  to  furnish  of  the  fuel  for  aoehv 
term,  and  give  each  such  person  at  least  five  days*  notice  of  the  time  with- 
in which  he  is  required  to  deliver  the  same  at  the  school  houses  and  if 
•  any  person  shall  not  deliver  his  propDrtion  as  required,  the  same  shaU-.be- 
furnished  by  the  director,  and  ^he  amount  thereof  sball  be  assessed  on  the* 
rate  bill,  to'the  person  neglecting  to  deliver  his  proportion  as  aforesaid. 

I.  A  tax  cannot  be  voted  for  fuel  This  section  of  the  law  re- 
quires amendment  The  mode  of  ascertaining,  as /or  as  practicable 
before  the  commeneenent  of  each  term,  the  juet  propordon  which 
each  person,  having  scholars  to  send  to  school  ought  to  furnish,  is 
Bol  uniform.  The  laat  eensus  is  sometimes  taken  as  the  basis;  It 
appears  to  be  impracticable  for  the  ''director,  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement  of  each  term,  to  visit  and  enquire  of  each  person  how 
many  scholars  he  will  send  to  school  during  the  term.  Many  per- 
I  do  not  send  till  the  term  has  partiaUy  expiied,,  and  others  wk»* 
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send  at  the  commencement  take  out  their  children  before  the  cloBe  of 

the  term.     The  only  practicable  method  would  seem  to  be  to  allow 

the  director  to  furnish  the  necessary  supply  of  fuel,  and  let  the 

amounts  due  from  each  person  be  subsequently  assessed  in  the  rate 

bill. 

Every  person  who  sends  scholars  to  school,  without  reference  to 

the  ago  of  the  scholars,  is  liable  on  the  rate  bill.    In  whatever  mode* 

however,  fiiel  is  fnmiehed,  it  should  be  provided  at  the  school  honae, 

eut  up  and  prepared  for  use;   schools  have  frequently  been  dis- 

miseed  for  the  want  of  this  care,  and  not  unfrequently  its  prepem* 

tion»  cutting  it  up,  4c^  is  left  upon  the  hands  of  one  or  two  penotts 

IB  the  district,  upon  the  teacher  or  the  scholars. 

Sbc.  41.  Within  ten  days  nexc  previous  to  the  annual  district  nieetiof» 
the  director  shall  take  the  census  ef  his  diatricty  and  make  a  list  in  wn- 
ting  of  the  names  of  all  tbo  children  belonging  thereto  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  eighteen  years. 

1.  The  construction  heretofore  given  by  this  department  in  relation 
to  who  are  to  be  included  in  this  census,  has  been  that  it  embraces  all 
ehildren  resident  in  the  district,  whether  the  children  of  native  bom 
eitiaens,  aliens,  colored  persons,  or  Indians.  All  these  have  a  right 
to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  school  system,  except  wheve 
there  has  been  special  legislation,  as  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  where  a 
^ored  school  is  organized  separately.  The  children  who  are  at 
the  county  poor  houses  may  be  included  in  the  census. 

2.  The  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  are  fixed  upon  in  taking  the 
^oeBmis,  for  the  puipeae  of  arriving  at  some  proper  basis  for  appor- 
tioning the  public  money.  It  is  not  the  law,  nor  the  policy  of  the 
law,  to  exelude  Ihose  of  all  oAer  ages  from  a  participation  in  die 
henefit  of  the  schools.  Those  of  all  ages  have  the  right  to  attend 
them  as  scholars. 

8.  Section  130  imposes  a  penalty  upon  a  director  who  refuses  or 
tteglects  his  duty  under  this  section. 

8bc.  42.  He  shall  furnish  a  copy  of  such  list  to  esch  teacher  employed 
in  the  district,  and  require  such  teacher  carefully  to  note  the  daily  atten- 
dance of-  each  scholar^  and  ta  make  return  thereof  to  bim,  ioclnding  the 
affes  of  all  scholars  whose  names  are  not  on  such  list;  and  such  teacher 
vhall  also  certify  and  return,  according  to  bis  best  information  and  belief, 
the  name  of  the  person  liable  for  the  tuition  of  each  scholar. 

8rc.  43.  In  case  the  director  shall  not  have  furnished  such  list  as 
aforesaid,  the  teacher  shall  keep  a  list  of  all  the  scholars  attending  school, 
iaad  ihe  numfaer  of  daya  each  eeholar  shall  attend  the  same,  wkh  the  afe 
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of  each,  sod  the  uroe  of  the  perann  liable  for  the  tuition  of  eftcb»  ac* 
oording  to  his  best  information  and  belief,  which  list  he  shall  return  to 
the  director  as  aforesaid. 

i.  Under  theae  seotions  Yarions  questions  have  arisen,  pertaining 
both  to  the  director  and  the  teacher.  No  time  ia  fixed  for  the  rUmm 
from  the  teacher  to  the  director.  The  return  witliout  ceriijicaiicm  Is  not 
a  legal  return.  If  a  teacher  neglects  to  make  the  certificate  until 
after  the  term  of  the  director  in  office  ai  the  time  his  school  closed, 
lias  expired,  but  makes  it  to  the  director  subseqently  chosen  to  office, 
ii  is  the  duty  of  such  director  to  make  out  the  rate  bill  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  45. 

2.  The  list  required  to  be  kept  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  rale 
bill  is  to  be  made  out,  and  the  effect  of  carelessness  or  error  in  keep 
ing  it,  will,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  be  felt  throughout  the  distriei 
The  teacher  should  regard  it  his  special  duty  to  keep  it  with  care. 
To  carry  out  properly  these  provisions  of  law,  a  convenient  and 
proper  form  should  be  had.  This  form,  as  filled  up,  besides  beiag 
the  basis  of  the  rate  bill,  has  been  found  by  teachers  to  be  useful 
and  necessary  in  order  to  keep  a  correct  account  of  the  attendance  of 
{he  scholars.  A  register,  adapted  to  this  purpose  has  heretofore 
been  much  used  in  the  schools  at  the  east,  called  '*  Wickham's  Sebool 
Ledger,"  and  if  the  districts  feel  able  toafibrd  the  expense,  which  ia 
not  great,  it  is  strongly  recommended  to  them  to  procure  it.  No 
form  so  well  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  law,  can  be  prescri- 
bed in  this  edition  of  the  taws,  for  want  of  the  proper  space.  Whal^ 
in  addition  is  required  in  the  register,  to  use  the  words  of  the  a«- 
ihor  himself,  "  will  please  the  scholar  and  parent,  interest  the  visitor 
and  inspector,  and  be  valuable  and  satisfactory  to  all."  For  theralo 
bill,  it  will  furnish  a  oorrect  guide;  for  the  parent,  a  test  of  the  teaeb* 
ers  fidelity;  trnd  an  evidence  to  both,  of  the  scholarship  and  deporl- 
uent  of  the  pupils.  The  use  of  it  in  the  schools  will  add  materially 
io  their  means  of  usefulness. 

The  following  form  of  a  list  will  answer  the  purposes  of  both  di» 
rector  and  teacher,  under  section  43,  at  least  so  far  as  to  furnish  a 
guide,  in  the  absence  of  a  printed  regfister: 

FORM. 

List,  containing  the  names  of  all  the  children  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  eighteen  years,  belonging  to  district  No. ,  of  the  i own- 
ship  of ,  taken  by  the  director  previous  to  the  annual  distriat 

meeting  for  ths  year  185  . 
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fb  the  Teacher: 

Id  pursuance  of  section  42  of  the  school  law,  joa  are  furnished 
with  the  annexed  copy  of  a  list  of  names  of  all  thechildn^n  belonging 
to  the  district,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eigfat«*en  years.  loa 
are  required  carefully  to  note  the  daily  attendance  of  each  scholar, 
and  to  make  return  thereof  to  the  director,  including  the  ages  of  all 
scholars  whose  names  are  not  on  the  annexed  list,  and  to  certify  and 
return,  according  to  the  best  of  yonr  knowledge  and  belief,  the  name 
of  the  person  liable  for  the  tuition  of  each  scholar. 

Dated, day  of ,  186  .         A B ,  Director. 


NaiiiL*«ot'  chtidieii  beiwci  ti   loun 
and  eiu'hvoen  years  belonging  cofTimeof  entraiKe. 
the  di«ricr. 


(lays  aiit>nd- 
ince  of  carh 


L\uihc  ui  {I-  tmM  iiaMa 
for  lUitioii  of  ettcll 
tfchnlnr. 


B- 
D- 
F- 


Jan.  1,  1852. 
<t  9      <« 

Feb.  l'     ** 


|f»iu«  and  aue  of  each  ncbolar 
who  hat  attended  school  which 
are  not  on  the  directors  list,  to 
be  fuml!*hed  by  the  teacher  in 
pursuance  o/Meciton  43. 


AGJkS 
19 
15 

17 


B 

76)G 


90 
76 
45 


H- 


Jan.  2,  1852 

8       ** 
Feb.  7,     •* 


I  hereby  certify  and  return  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  statement 
of  the  facts  contained  thensin,  and  that  to  the  best  of  my  knoi^Ie  Ige 
and  belief,  the  list  of  names  of  the  periions  liable  for  tuition  of  eaek 
•ehoiar  is  correct  A—  B— — ,  Teacher. 

The  foregoing  form  will  answer  the  requiremenU  of  the  law,  so 
at  to  enable  the  director  whe&  it  is  property  filled  up,  to  make  out  Ui 
rate  bill;  but  in  order  to  note  the  daily  attendance,  the  teacher  wiU 
be  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  day  or  check  roll.  As  a  guide 
lo  the  teacher  in  this  respect*  the  forms  and  instnicdont  of  the  Sa- 
perintendent  of  New  York,  (Mr.  Randall.)  are  well  adapted  to  thia 
pvpose,  and  are  herewith  subjoined  and  recommended  to  the  teach- 
ers of  this  State.  Where  no  list  is  famished  by  the  director,  this  M 
kept  by  the  teacher,  must  be  eertified  to,  as  m  the  foregcung  fom» 
and  returned  to  the  director: 

At  the  time  any  pupil  enters  the  schools,  the  teachers  should  irn* 
nediately  insert  the  date  and  the  name  of  the  scholar.  At  the  close 
ef  the  quarter,  the  whole  number  of  days  tiiat  eaeh  pupil  attended 
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is  t6  be  ascertained,  from  the  check  roll,  and  entered  in  tlie  third 
eoluvo. 

Each  teacher,  at  the  commencement  of  every  quarter,  must  pro- 
ride  a  day  or  check  roll,  in  which  the  name  of  every  scholar  is  to  be 
entered.  It  should  be  ruled  so  as  give  six  columns,  corresponding 
to  the  number  of  days  in  the  week.  The  number  attending  should 
be  ascertained  each  half  day,  and  pencil  marks  made  in  the  column 
for  the  day  opposite  to  the  name  of  each  one  present.  At  the  end 
of  the  week,  the  number  of  days  each  pupil  has  attended  during 
the  week  should  be  sammed  up  and  entered  on  the  weekly  roll.  Each 
half  day's  attendance  should  be  noted,  and  two  half  days  should  be 
reckoned  as  one  day.  The  pencil  marks  on  the  day  roll  may  be  ob- 
literated, 80  that  the  same  roll  may  be  used  during  the  quarter.  The 
weekly  roil  should  be  formed  in  the  same  manner,  so  as  to  contain 
the  names  of  the  pupils,  and  thirteen  columns  ruled,  corresponding 
to  the  of  number  weeks  in  the  quarter.  In  each  of  these  columns  is 
to  be  entered  the  result  of  the  daily  check  roll  for  each  week,  in  the 
following  form: 

WJSXKLY   ROLL. 

Attendance  of  Pupils  in  District  School  cf  District  No, . 

Names 
of 


Pupils. 


Ist  week. 


2d  week.l3d  week, 


J,   Thorn,,.,.    6  days.      4  days.  |  5  days.  |  6  days.      6^  days, 


4th  week. 


6th  week. 


Sac.  44.  The  director  shall  ascertain  from  the  return  of  such  teachery 
Cbe  number  of  days  for  vrhich  each  person  not  exempted  shall  be  liable^ 
to  pay  for  tuition,  and  the  amount  payable  by  each* 

Sec.  45,  Within  twenty  days  after  receiving  such  Hat  and  certificate  from 
the  teacher,  the  director  shall  make  out  a  rate  bill,  containing  the  name 
of  each  person  so  liable,  and  the  amount  due  him  for  tuition  and  fuel,  or 
either,  adding  thereto  five  cents  on  each  dollar  of  the  sum  due,  for  as- 
seesor's  fees,  and  shall  annex  thereto  a  warrant  for  the  collecUou  thereof^ 
to  be  signed  by  him  and  the  moderator. 

1.  Under  section  56,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  district  board  to  exempt 
from  the  payment  of  teacher's  wages  and  from  providing  fuel,  all 
such  persons  residing  in  the  district,  as  in  their  opinion  ought  to  be 
exempted,  and  to  certify  such  exemption  to  the  directors.  (See  sec- 
tion 6&) 

2.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  tuition  to  be  paid  by  eaclt 
person  who  has  sent  to  school,  the  amount  of  the  public  money 
•hould  be  deducted  from  the  teacher's  wages,  and  the  remainder 
•hould  be  apportioned  to  those  who  have  sent  to  school,  according  to 
iha  time  sent  by  each.  If  but  one  person  has  sent  to  school,  thai 
person  is  liable  for  the  vihoU  amount  of  teachers'  wages,  after  dedue- 
ting  the  publie  money,  and  it  may  be  oolleoted  of  him  by  rate  bilL 
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3.  Sckolars  sent  from  one  organized  district  and  boarding  there, 
stand  on  the  same  footing  in  relation  to  the  rate  bill,  and  the  publiia 
moneys,  as  residents  of  the  district.  The  person  with  whom  sueh 
scholar  boards  may  be  made  liable,  and  the  rate  bill  should  be  made 
oat  against  such  person  for  tuition  and  fuel. 

4.  When  two  schools  arc  kept  in  the  same  district^  a  rate  bfll 
should  be  made  separately  for  each  school. 

5.  A  rate  bill  cannot  be  made  out  for  any  other  purposes  than  far 
tuition  and  Aid. 

6.  A  taxable  inhabitant  of  a  school  district  is  not  shielded  from 
payment  of  a  rate  bill  if  he  has  sent  to  school,  for  the  reason  thai  tlM 
district  board  has  admitted  scholars  from  another  district. 

7.  Persons  residing  within  the  district^  sending  the  children  of  oth- 
ers to  the  school,  are  liable  on  rate  bill  for  tuition  and  fuel 

8.  A  private  claim  or  demand  against  the  teacher  can  not  be  set- 
off against  the  amount  due  on  the  rate  bill. 

9.  The  exemption  law  does  not  apply  to  the  rate  bill. 

FORM  OF  RATE  BILL  AND  WARRANT. 

Rate  bill  containing  the  name  of  each  person  liable  for  teachera*^ 

wages,  in  district  No. ,  in  the  township  of  ■■  ,  for  the  term 

ending  on  the dsy  of i  165  ,  and  the  amount  for  which 

each  person  not  exempted  from  the  payment  thereof  is  so  liable,  witk 
the  assessors  fees  thereon: 


N«int*s  <.f  pertoDs  seu- 
dtiig  to  acbool. 

Wh..ie  No. 
of     <1ayii 
•em. 

Amount  of 

WlMOl 

bill. 

Ataessoft 

fees  thereon 

Amc.forft»L)«^J2^.|2i!| 

Peter  Parley, 
Richard  Roe, 

1U4 
104 

$1   04 
1  00 

»0  06 
06 

to  50 

$1  U9 
162 

Total 

$ 

» 

t 

t 

To  the  Assessor  <^  school  district  No. ,  of  the  township  <if 

In  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Michig  an:  Tou  ars 
hereby  commaaded  to  collect  from  each  of  the  persons  in  the  annex- 
ed rate  bill  named,  the  several  snms  set  opposite  their  names,  in  the 
hist  column  thereof  within  sixty  days  after  the  date  and  delivery 
hereof;  and  upon  collecting  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  time  allowed  therefor  by  law,  to  pay  over  the  amount 
so  collected  by  you  (retnining  five  per  cent  for  your  fees)  to  the  or- 
the  director  of  said  district,  countersigned  by  the  moderator 
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ilwteof;  and  in  ease  any  person  therein  named  efaall  neglect  or  i%» 
fuse  on  demand,  to  pay  the  amount  on  said  rate  bill  for  which  he  is 
liable,  yon  are  to  collect  the  same  by  distress  and  sale  of  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  such  person  or  persons,  wherever  found  in  the  coihii* 
ty  or  counties  in  which  said  district  is  situated,  having  Orslptthliiihdd 
said  sale  at  least  ten  days,  by  posting  up  notices  thereof  in  three  pub- 
lic places  in  the  township  where  such  property  shall  be  sold. 

Given  under  our  hands  this  — —  day  of ,  A.  D.  185  . 

A B — ■ — ,  Dirertnr, 

C D ,  M<jdera^. 

Sbc.  46.  Such  warrant  shall  command  the  assessor  that  within  sixty 
days  be  ollect  of  the  persons  named  in  raid  rate  bill  the  amount  ssi  e|^ 
pusite  their  respective  names,  and  that  if  any  person  shall  neglect, or  re^ 
fu^e,  on  demand,  to  pay  the  amuunt  on  said  rate  bill  for  which  he  in  liable, 
he  collect  the  same  by  distress  and  sale  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  such 
person  wherever  foand  in  the  county  or  counties  in  which  the  district  \% 
situated,  first  publishing  such  sale  at  least  ten  days  by  posting  up  nottcea 
thereof  in  three  public  places  in  the  township  where  such  property  sbsU 
be  sold. 

1.  The  annulment  of  a  teacher's  certificate  by  the  board  of  in* 
spectors  does  not  affect  the  collection  of  a  rate  bill  for  the  time  the 
teacher  taught  under  his  certificate. 

2.  No  rate  bill  can  be  collected  after  the  time  fixed  in  the  warrant, 
except  the  time  has  been  extended  under  section  47,  and  such  ex- 
tension cannot  exceed  thirty  days. 

3.  Rate  bills  can  not  be  collected  from  persons  residing  out  of  the 
district,  except  such  as  pay  taxes  in  the  district  for  which  the  rate 
bill  is  made  out  and  who  send  scholars  to  school  iherein.  (:See  sec- 
tion 137.) 

4.  No  person  can  be  sited  for  an  amount  due  on  the  rate  bill. 

5.  The  public  money  is  in  reduction  of  the  tuition  of  all  the  chil- 
dren who  have  attended  school  without  regard  to  their  ages, 

6.  All  the  children  who  attend  the  school  must  be  charged  at  the 
same  rate  for  tuition,  without  regard  to  the  studies  they  have  pur-^ 
iraed,  except  in  cases  where  the  district  officers  have  classified  the 
flMsholars  as  provided  in  sections  92  and  93. 

7.  Persons  who  pay  the  teacher,  voluntarily,  such  sums  as  he 
may  require,  may,  by  taking  his  order  therefor  upon  the  director,  be 
entitled  to  reoeive  the  amounts  from  him,  from  the  moneys  raised 
tat  the  teacher  by  rate  bill,  but  the  rate  bill  is  to  be  made  out  in 
eonformity  with  the  teacher's  return.  If  the  rate  bill  and  w^irrant 
is  legal  on  its  Dace,  the  assessor  would  not  be  liable  for  proceeding  to 

47 
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Mlleet  mnd  enforcing  ooUectian  aecarding  to  hit  warrant  Tho  diito- 
tor  is  to  mnke  out  the  rate  bill  in  strict  confjrmitj  with  secUon  45' 
AU  the  proceedings  in  the  coarse  of  making  oat  the  rate  bill  and 
eollecting  it  should  be  in  strict  pursuance  of  the  law.  The  private 
dealings  and  business  of  the  teacher  should  not  interfere  wiih  the 
dutj  of  the  director  in  making  out  his  rate  bill  as  the  law  requires. 

TOBM  OF  HOTICB  OF  ASdSBSOa's  SALS. 

Ifotice  is  hereby  given,  that  by  vh-tue  of  the  warrant  annexed  to  a 

■rate  bill  for  school  district  No. ,  of  the  township  of  1 

bearing  date  the day  of ,  186  , 1  have  levied  on  the 

goods  and  chattels  of ,  and  shall  expose  the  same  for 

sale  at  public  Huction  at  the  house  of » ia  the  said 

school  disirict,  (or  wherever  the  property  may  be,)  in  the  township  of 

— and  county  of ,  on  the day  of *  lcJ5  ,  at 

the  hour  of  —  o'clock  in noon  of  said  day. 

GHven  under  my  hand  at ^  this  day  of »  185  • 

A B-^,. 

Assessor  of  said  Disttid, 

This  notice  shoujd  be  posted  up  ten  full  days  before  the  day  of 
sale,  in  three  of  the  most  public  places  where  the  property  is  to  be 
sold. 

Sac.  47.  In  case  the  moderator  and  director  shall  deem  It  necessary, 
they  may,  by  an  endomemenl  on  such  warrant  signed  by  them,  extend  the 
time  therein  specified  tot  the  collection  of  such  rate  bill,  not  exceediag 
thirty  days. 

FORM  OF  ENDORSEMENT. 

We  hereby  extend  the  time  specifled  in  the  within  warrant  for  the 

eoUtsction  of  the  rate  bill  attached,  for  the  further  period  of 

days.     Dated  the day  of ,  185  . 

A B ,  Dirwi^r, 

C D ,  Moderakfr. 

I.  Sixty  days  is  suflScient  time  for  the  collection  of  the  rate  bill  in 
most  cases,  and  it  is  better  as  a  general  principle  to  collect  the  rate 
Wll  promptly  within  the  period  first  specified  in  the  warrant 

Sac.  48.  The  director  shall  provide  the  necessary  appendages  for  the 
achooi  h«u»ie,  and  keep  the  same  in  gowi  condition  and  repair  dnring  lae 
time  a  w;hotl  aliaU  be  taught  therein,  and  shall  keep  an  accurate  sccoant 
af  all  expe.seg  incurred  by  him  as  director. 

1.  The  duty  of  directors  under  this  section  is  special.  The  ear%  tad 
mtkxly  of  the  school  house,  and  other  property  of  the  district,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  this  section  directs,  belongs  to  the  district  board.  The 
power  of  the  director  here  given,  extends  to  the  supervision  of  the 
'  building,  so  far  as  it  needs  appendages  and  repairs;  and  to  keep  it  ia 
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good  eondition.  He  maj  and  shonld  tee  that  the  school  house  is 
provided  with  a  good  lock  and  key»  whether  he  has  been  direcred  br 
not  to  procare  it.  The  windows  and  doors  should  be  guarded  in  the 
winter  season  to  secure  the  scholars  from  theincleraenoj  of  the  weath- 
er; broken  panes  of  glass  at  all  times  removed,  and  new  ones  substi- 
tuted;  the  stoves  properly  secured;  the  house  sufficiently  warmed; 
the  desks,  seats  and  school  house  protected  from  injury;  the  school 
house  yard  and  out  houses  attended  to  and  kepi  neat  and  clean.  To 
defray  these  expenses  a  tax  may  be  voted,  and  the  dirt^ctor  is  enti- 
tled to  compensation  for  his  services,  out  of  moneys  collected  by  tax 
For  the  support  of  schools,  or  by  special  vote. 

2.  The  health  and  comfort  of  chilireo,  the  success  of  the  teacher* 
and  the  welfare  of  the  school  dept^nds  greatly  upon  the  manner  m 
which  the  director  attends  to  his  duty. 

S.  As  the  director  must  necessarily  incur  expense,  it  may  be  well 
for  the  district  to  vote  a  specific  sum,  to  cover  the  estimated  amount 
required,  in  advance. 

4.  A  director  may  charge  for  his  time  in  hiring  teachers — and  m 
making  out  rate  bills,  but  not  for  conveying  teachers  to  be  inspected* 
Or  taking  them  homo. 

Src.  49.  He  shall  present  said  account  for  allowance  to  the  qualified 
voters  of  the  district,  at  a  regular  meeting,  and  the  amount  of  such  ac- 
coonf,  as  allowed  by  such  meeting,  nhall  be  asHesned  and  collected  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  district  taxes;  but  no  such  accoun;  shall  be  allowed 
at  a  ppecial  meeting  unless  the  intention  to  present  the  same  shall  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  notice  of  such  meet  in er* 

Src.  50.  He  shall  |rive  the  prei^crihod  notice  of  the  annual  district 
meeting,  and  of  all  such  special  meetin^A  as  he  shall  be  required  to  give 
notice  of  in  accoudance  with  the  provlMons  of  this  chapter*  one  copy  of 
which  for  each  meotinsr  shall  be  posted  on  the  outer  door  of  the  district 
school  hoime,  if  there  be  one. 

Skc.  51.  The  director  shall  draw  from  the  township  library  the  propor- 
tion of  books  to  which  his  dmrict  may  be  entitled,  and  return  the  same 
to  the  township  library  at  the  expiration  of  three  month-*,  and  shall  con« 
liniie  to  draw  books  in  like  mannrr,  at  the  expiration  of  every  three 
months,  and  to  return  the  same  as  aforesaid. 

1.  This  last  provision  does  not  efficiently  aid  in  carrying  out  tha 
wishes  of  the  people  and  the  intention  of  the  Legislature,  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  librari^.  It  needs  amendment.  Directors  are  frequently 
delinquent  in  drawing  and  in  returning  books.  In  some  cases  they 
live  at  such  distance  from  the  township  clerk,  that  it  is  inconvenient 
to  draw  (hem,  and  oflenlimea  it  is  rendered  quite  as  inconvenient  for 
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the  iihflhifante  to  obtain  them  of  the  director.  (See  note  to  sectioii 
115.)  Directors  in  some  instances  have  refused  to  draw  books,  in 
which  case  they  are  liable  for  neglect  of  duty.  In  this  event,  how- 
ever, the  law  does  not  provide  who  shall  draw  them. 

Skc.  5*J.  Up  fihnll  illfftri^utp  the  books  drawn  out  by  him  to  the  parent* 
or  jrimrdians  of  the  chiMren  of  the  diRtrict  of  the  proper  h^e,  for  the  time 
and  under  the  reHtrictiuns  contained  in  the  rifles  prescribed  by  the  boaid 
of  8chiM)l  inspectors. 

1.  The  township  libraries  are  the  property  of  the  township.  Tbe 
parents  and  gaardians  of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
eighteen  years  are  permitted  [section  114]  to  nse  books  from  sucli 
library  without  charge^  being  responsible  to  the  township  for  the  safe 
return  thereof,  and  for  sny  injury  done  thereto,  according  to  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  are  or  may  be  prescribed  by  the  board  of 
acheol  inspectors.  The  books  in  such  library  are  once  in  three 
months  to  be  distributed  by  the  township  librarian  among  the  sey* 
eral  school  districts  of  the  township  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
children  in  each  between  the  ages  aforesaid,  as  the  same  shall  ap- 
pear by  the  last  report  of  the  director.  [Section  115.J  Inhabitants 
of  the  distiict  not  parents  or  guaniinns  of  children  between  theagea 
mentioned,  should  have  access  to  the  books  of  the  library,  and  may 
do  so  under  regulations  made  by  the  inspectors. 

2.  The  revised  constitution  provides  for  the  establishment  of  el 
least  one  library  in  each  township,  and  that  all  fines  assessed  and 
eollected  in  the  several  counties  and  townships  for  an/  breach  of  the 
penal  laws  shall  t>e  exclusively  applied  to  the  support  of  such  libra- 
ries. 

3.  The  school  inspectors  make  themselves  liable  if  they  appropri- 
ate the  library  money  to  any  other  purpose  than  for  the  support  of 
the  library. 

4.  For  library  purposes  $25  of  the  two  mill  tax  is  assessed  under 

•ection  107.     This  cannot  be  diverted  from  the  objects  specified  in 

the  law. 

Src.  53.  H<»  nhall  draw  and  ^iorn  all  orders  «pon  the  apseRFor  for  all 
moneys  to  be  diithiirfted  by  the  diAirtct,  and  all  warrants  upon  the  township 
tr»»a8iirrr  fo'  monpyn  mi-od  for  di^^trict  purposei*,  or  apportioned  to  the 
district  by  the  tiMvnphip  clerk,  and  present  the  same  to  the  moderator  to 
be  countersigned  by  him. 
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■OEM   OF   ORDKR   VPON    ASSESSOR    FOR   MONBTB    TO    B«    DISDITRSRD    BT 

SCHOOL  DiirRfcra. 

Ataessor  of  School  District  No. ,  of  Tumship  of  — ; 

I'ay  to  the  order  of  ^- c— .  ih«  «um  of  — — —  dolkrt 

and cenU.  out  of  any  moneys  in  your  hands  belonging  to  said 

ditftrict.     Dated  this day  of ,  185  . 

[c«»iTNTBRsioN«D.]  A B ,  Director. 

C D ,  Moderator. 

fOftlf  OF  WARRANT  UPON  T0WK8HTP  TRBASURBR  FOB  MOBBTS  BBLOBQIHa 
TO  BCUOOli  DXSTKIOTS. 


J\r0aswrer  of  Township  of  : 

Pay  to  the  order  of •  the  sum  of dollars 

and cents,  out  of  moneys  in  your  hands  belon«rin(^  to  said  dis- 
trict, and  raised  for  the  purposes  of  —  — —  — . 

Given  under  my  hand  this  —  day  of  ■    .  185  .  , 

[couMTBR8ia\BD.]  A B ,  DirectoT. 

C D ,  Moderator. 

1.  If  orders  legally  drawn  by  the  director  and  countersigned,  are 
not  paid  on  presentation  at  the  proper  treasury,  the  district  is  liable 
for  the  amount,  and  may  be  sued  therefor.  If  the  district  officers 
hare  complied  with  the  law,  they  are  ndt  liable  individuaUt/t  for  or-» 
dets  drawn  by  them  officially.  If  they  have  performed  the  duty 
which  the  law  imposes  on  them,  in  order  to  raise  the  tax,  they  m^y 
presume  the  money  is  in  the  treasury  after  the  time  fixed  by  law  for 
its  collection  has  expired. 

Sbc.  64.  The  director  shall  also,  at  the  end  of  each  Bchool  year,  deliver 
tolbe  township  clerk,  to  be  filed  in  bis  offioei  a  report  to  ilie  board  of 
school  inspectors  of  the  township,  showing, 

I.  The  whole  number  of  children  beli)ngtng  to  the  district,  between  the 
ages  of  ftmr  and  eighteen  years,  according  to  the  census  uken  as  afore- 
said: 

3.  The  number  attending  school  during  the  year,  under  four,  and  also 
the  number  over  eighteen  years  of  age: 

3.  Tlie  whole  number  that  have  a ttendt*d  school  during  the  year: 

4.  The  length  uf  time  the  school  has  been  taught  during  ihe  year  by  a 
qualified  teacher,  the  name  of  each  teacher^  the  length  of  time  kept  by 
eacb»  and  the  wages  paid  to  each: 

5.  The  average  length  of  lime  scholars  between  four  and  eighteen 
years  of  age  have  attended  school  during  the  year: 

6.  The  amount  of  money  received  frt»m  the  township  treasureri  appor- 
tioned to  the  district  by  the  township  clerk: 

7.  The  amount  of  money  raised  by  the  district,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  raised: 

8.  The  kind  of  books  used  in  the  school: 

9  Such  other  facts  and  mutiHticn  in  regard  to  schools  and  the  subject 
of  education*  as  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Insinictiun  shall  direct. 

1.  The  pt*ovi4ion8  of  the  law  re/ttlatin^  thii  dutivs  of  the  Sufiyar^ 

intenlent,  and  authorizinj  the  correction  of  errors,  approved  April 
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4,  1851,  do  not  extend  to  the  reports  of  the  directors.  Henoet 
great  care  should  be  obserred  to  perfect  their  reports.  Blank  forms 
for  directors  are  aonnally  forwarded  to  the  county  clerks,  for  all  the 
districts  of  the  State. 

2.  When  a  district  loses  iis  proportion  of  the  income  of  the  prt- 
msry  school  fund  and  of  all  funds  arising  from  taxes  for  the  support 
of  schools,  by  neglect  of  the  director  to  m^ke  out  and  deliver  bis  re- 
port to  the  in^tpectnrs,  such  director  is  liable  to  the  district  for  the 
amount,  of  which  it  has  been  deprived  by  his  neglect;  and  he  is  also 
liable  to  the  forfeiture  as  provided  in  section  1 30. 

3.  tiuit  may  be  commenced  for  such  forfeiture  within  two  yean 
from  tlie  time  the  forfeiture  was  incurred. 

DISTRICT    BOARD. 

Src.  66»  The  moderator,  directjr  and  a^iiessor  shall  constitute  the  dis- 
trict board. 

1.  By  an  additional  act  [section  92]  it  is  provided  that  in  dis- 
tricts containing  more  than  one  hundred  scholars  between  the  ages 
of  4  and  id,  the  district  board  may  be  enlai^d  by  adding  thereto 
four  trustees,  provided  the  di;iirict  determine  to  do  so  by  a  two- 
thirds  vole,  at  }iny  annual  meeting.  In  auch  districts  the  distriol 
board  would  consist  of  a  moderator,  director,  assessor  and  four  trus- 
tees. 

S.  A  district  board  elected  at  the  annual  school  meeting,  and  filing 
their  acceptNUCe  forthwith,  supercede  the  old  officers  at  once,  and 
B^y  (or  any  two  of  them)  notify  the  superrisor  of  the  amount  of 
taxes  voted  at  said  meeting. 

8bc.  66.  Said  board  shall,  between  the  last  Monday  of  September  and 
second  Monday  of  October  in  each  year,  make  out  and  deliver  to  the  so- 
pervirior  of  each  township  In  which  any  part  of  the  district  ia  aituaiod,  a 
report  in  writing  under  their  hands,  ol'  all  taxes  voted  by  the  district  do- 
ri^ng  tha  ^rer.eiVwg  year,  and  of  all  taxes  which  said  board  is  authoriwd 
to  im|iode,  to  be  levied  on  ihe  taxable  property  within  the  diatrict. 

FORM  OP  RBPORT  BT  TDK  DISTRTOT  BOARD  TO  THX   StTPXRYISOft. 


lb  the  Supervkor  of  the  TowruJdp  of ; 

The  undtirsigned,  <tistrict   boHr«l  lor  school  district  Na .  ia 

■aid  uiwnship,  do  ht-reby  certify  that  thi*  following  taxes  have  been 
Toted  in  saiil  distrtut,  during  the  school  year  last  closed,  vis:  [Hera 
specify  the  amount  of  e-ch  Ihx  voted,  and  the  purpose  to  which  il 
is  afiipropri.iitt«i:  also,  ihe  amount  of  tsxes  imponed  by  the  diKtriei 
buATiX  i^nd  give  the  sum  lutdl  of  the  whole:}  which  you  will  pleaat 
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I  vpott  the  taxable  property  of  said  district,  m  the  Taw  direotft 

Dated  at ,  this day  of ,  A.  D.  18ft  . 

A B .  Moderator. 

C D ,  Dmcl/r, 

E F ,  As4e$8nr. 

1.  The  amount  which  would  have  been  payable  for  fuel  and  teaeh-  ' 
era'  wages,  by  persons  exempted  from  payment  thereof  by  the  district 
board,  must,  by  said  board,  be  included  in  their  report  of  taxes  to  th« 
supervisor,  to  be  by  him  assessed  on  the  property  of  the  district 
The  amount  paid  for  school  books  for  children,  admitted  free  of 
charge,  and  all  sums  which  could  not  be  collected  on  the  rate  biO^ 
are  also  to  be  included  in  their  report  by  the  provisions  of  section 
57. 

S.  A  report  made  out  and  delivered  either  on  the  last  Monday  of 
September,  or  on  the  second  Monday  of  October,  is  in  comp&iiie« 
with  the  law. 

3.  A  district  board  should  not  report  a  tax  to  the  supervisor  unless 
a  vote  has  been  taken  6nally  upon  iL  If  the  meeting  adjourns  to  a 
time  after  the  second  Monday  of  October,  and  the  question  is  pend- 
ing, the  board  should  not  report  a  tax. 

4.  If  the  board  include  it  in  their  report  to  the  supervisor,  and  k« 
levies  it  on  the  property  of  the  district,  it  is  illegal. 

Src.  57,  The  district  board  may  purchase,  at  the  expense  of  the  dia- 
tricty  such  school  books  an  may  t>e  necessary  for  the  use  of  children  ad*  • 
mitted  by  them  to  ihe  district  school  free  of  charire,  and  they  shall  include 
the  amount  of  such  pnrchaKe^,  and  the  amount  which  would  have  been 
payable  for  fuel  and  teachers*  wages  by  persons  exempted  from  the  pay-« 
ment  thereof,  together  with  any  sums  on  the  dirttricr.  rate  bilK  which 
coald  not  be  collected,  in  their  report  to  the  supervisor  or  8uper\isor8y  to 
be  assessed  as  aforesaid. 

Src.  58.  Said  board  shall  exempt  from  the  payment  of  ten chers*  wa|?et,' 
and  from  providing  fuel  for  the  use  of  the  district,  all  such  persons  resi- 
ding th  'rein,  as  in  their  opinion  ought  to  be  exempted,  and  shall  certify* 
such  exemptions  to  the  director;  and  the  children  of  such  persons  shall* 
be  admitted  to  the  district  school  free  of  charge  during  the  time  of  such 
exemption. 

1.  The  object  of  sections  57  and  '8  is  to  make  the  primary  schools  s#* 
cessible  to  all;  the  children  of  the  poor  as  well  as  of  the  rich;  and  in  ths 
exercise  of  the  power  conferred  on  the  board,  a  principle  of  liberali^ 
should  be  observed.  Every  reasonable  facility  should  be  afforded 
for  the  education  of  all  children  whose  parents  are  in  any  way  una* 
bis  to  afford  the  expense  of  the  schools. 
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6bc  69.  They  shall  purchase  or  lease  a  site  ior  a  school  hou^  as  shall 
have  been  designated  by  the  district,  in  the  corporate  name  thereof,  and 
shall  build,  hire  or  purchase  such  school  house  out  of  the  fund  provided 
for  that  purpo:<e,  and  make  sale  of  any  site  or  other  property  of  the  dis^ 
trirt,  when  lawfully  directed  by  the  qualified  voters,  at  an  annual  or  special 
meeting:  Provided^  That  the  district  board  shall  not  in  any  case  build  a 
stone  or  brick  school  bouse  upon  any  site,  wilhont  having  first  obtained 
a  title  in  fee  to  the  same,  or  a  lease  for  ninety- nine  years;  and  also  that 
they  shall  not  in  any  case  build  a  frame  school  house  upon  any  site  for 
which  they  have  not  a  title  in  fee,  or  a  lease  for  fifty  years,  without  se- 
curing the  privilege  of  removing  the  said  school  house  when  lavi  fully 
direct  so  to  do  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  district,  at  any  annual  or 
•P9ciai  meeting. 

FORM  OF  A  DKXD. 

Enow  all  nyen  by  these  presents,  that  A B and  C 

B- ■  ,  his  wife,  of  the  toirnship  of  ,  in  the  county  of  , 
and  State  of  Michigan,  party  of  th  e  first  part,  for  and  in  considera- 
tion of  the  sum  of dollars,  to  them  paid  by  the  district  board 

of  school  dirttrict  No. of  the  township,  county  and  State  afoTB- 

smitt,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  do  hereby  grants 

bargain,  sell  and  convey  to  school  district  No. ,  the  party  of  the 

second  part,  and  their  assigns,  forever,  the  following  described  par- 
eel  of  land,  namely: 

[Here  insert  description.] 
Together  with  all  the  privileffes  and  appurtenances  thereunto  be* 
longing,  to  have  and  to  hold  the  same  to  the  said  parly  of  the  second 
part,  and  their  assigns,  forever.  And  the  said  p^rty  of  the  first 
ptrt,  for  themselves,  their  heirs,  executors  and  administrators,  do 
covenant,  grant,  bargain  and  agree,  to  and  with  the  said  party  of  the 
•econd  part,  and  their  assigns,  that  at  the  time  of  the  ensealing  and 
doKvery  of  these  presents,  they  were  well  seized  of  the  premises 
above  conveyed,  as  of  a  good,  sure,  perfect  absolute  and  indefeasi- 
bte  estate  of  inheritance  in  the  law,  in  fee  simple,  and  that  the  said 
lands  and  premises  are  free  from  all  encumbrances  whatever;  and 
that  the  above  bargained  premises,  in  the  quiet  and  peaceable  pos- 
session of  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  and  their  assigns,  against 
all  and  every  person  or  persons  lawfully  claiming  or  to  claim  the 
whole  or  any  p>«rt  thereof,  they  will  for  ever  warrant*and  defend. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  A  B—  and  C B— > 

his  wife,  party  of  the  first  part,  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and 
aeals,  this day  of A.  D.  186  . 

A  B ,  [SSAL.J 

C B ,  [seal.] 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in  presence) 


of  H 1- 

J K- 


\ 


The  deed  should  have  of  course  the  usual  acknowledgement,  and 
should  then  be  recorded. 

FORM   OF  LYASE. 

Kaow  all  mpu  by  these  presents,  that  I.  A B ,  of  the 

township  of ,  county  of ,  and  State  of  Michigan,  of 
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the  fir»i  part,  do  hereby  lense  unto  school  district  No. ,  in  the 

township  of ,  in  said  county,  of  the  second  purt.  the  following 

piece  or  parcel  of  land,  viz: ' 

— ;  wiih  all  the  privileges  and   sppurienances 


thereunto  belonging;  to  have  and  to  hold  the  snme  for  ninefy  nine 
ye^trs  from  the  date  hereof,  [or  fifty  as  the  case  may  be.]  furtl»e  pur- 
poses of  A  site  for  a  school  house  in  snid  dii»trict,  and  tor  no  other 
purpone  whatsoever;  and  in  case  of  said  piece  or  pHrcel  of  land  being 
no  longer  used  fi  r  the  purposes  aforesaid,  the  same  bhall  revert  to 
the  said  party  of  the  6rst  part,  hi&  heirs,  assigns,  or  legal  repremrii- 
tatives.  And  in  consideration  of  the  premises,  the  said  school  die* 
trict,  party  of  the  second  part,  covenants  and  agrees  to  and  with  the 
eaid  party  of  the  first  part,  to  pay  said  party  of  the  first  part  for  the 

said  premises,  the  annud  rent  of dollarR,  to  be  paid  as  follows: 

[Here  describe  when  the  same  shall  be  paid,  andhow.  if  necessary.] 
In  tesdmony  whereof,  the   said  parties  have  hereunto  set  their 

hand  and  seals,  this day  of ,  A.  D.  1 86  . 

A B .  [l.  a.] 

E- F \i   [L.e.] 

Dktna  Board  of  Scftool  District  No. ,  of  th$  aforesaid  townih^. 

Sgned  and  sealed  in  the  presence) 

of  I J ,  [ 

K L •  ) 

1.  The  lessor  will  probably  want  a  copy  of  the  lease.  If  so,  a 
duplicate  should  be  made  out  and  signed  as  above,  and  placed  on  file 
with  the  director,  to  be  delivered  with  other  papers  of  his  office  to 
bb  successor. 

2.  By  the  latter  clause  of  section  59  no  district  board  can  build  a 
atone  or  brick  school  house  on  any  site,  without  having  a  tiile  in  fee,  or 
a  lease /or  niitUf-nine  yean;  nor  can  they  build  a  frame  school  house 
on  any  site  for  which  the  district  has  not  a  title  in  fee,  or  a  lease  for 

fifty  yean,  without  securing  the  privilege  of  removing  the  house.  In 
case,  therefore,  a  lease  is  taken  for  a  shorter  period  of  time  than  spe- 
cified in  these  clauses,  the  following  condition  should  be  added  in  the 
lease,  before  the  concluding  paragraph: 

And  it  is  agreed  between  tlie  parties  of  the  first  part,  and  the 
second  part  hereto,  that  the  district  hoard  of  said  district  may  at 
any  time  hereafter,  whenever  «hey  shall  be  lawfully  din  ct^-.d  so  to  do 
by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  district  at  any  annual  or  hpecial  meet- 
ing, remove  the  school  house  erected,  or  to  be  erected  on  said  site. 

48 
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3.  When  a  lease  of  a  site  is  given  for  the  full  term  of  yenrs,  on 
eondiiion  ihHt  it  shall  be  used  for  a  school  house,  and  the  house  is  sold 
or  removed  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  better  house,  such  sale  is  no 
▼iolHtioQ  of  the  termn  of  the  lease.  The  district  maj  safely  proceed 
to  erect  another  building  thereoo. 

4.  The  district  board  has  no  authority  to  do  any  of  the  acts  spe- 
cified in  section  59,  except  when  they  are  lawfully  directed  by  the 
diaUrict. 

5.  A  contract  to  build  a  brick  school  house  on  a  site,  leased  for  a 
lets  term  than  the  law  provides,  is  in  contravention  of  law. 

8bc.  ffO.  The  distri<;t  btwrd  shall  apply  and  pay  over  all  school  roon* 
e]8  th^loDj^iii^  to  ihe  district,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law 
regulating  the  samf*,  as  may  be  directed  by  ihe  district;  but  no  school 
moneys  apportioned  to  any  district  shall  be  appropriated  to  any  other  uie 
than  the  payment  of  toachern'  waj^ea,  and  no  part  thereof  shall  he  paid 
to  any  teacher  who  Mhall  nut  have  received  a  curtiticate  as  required  in  thia 
chapter,  before  the  commencement  of  his  school. 

1.  If  the  district  is  not  in  funds  when  the  teacher  has  fulfilled  bb 
duties  under  his  contract,  he  must  wait  until  the  tax  is  collected  for 
his  p'ty,  if  the  director  has  made  a  contract  to  that  effect  If  (he 
contract  does  not  provide,  the  teacher  may  sue  the  district,  and  if  be 
does,  it  must  be  collected  as  provided  in  section  125. 

2.  District  officers  cannot  draw  money  from  the  township  treasury 
as  an  advance  of  money  to  be  collected  by  rate  bill.  There  Is  no 
authority  of  law  for  any  such  arrangement 

3.  The  provisions  of  this  section  are  imperative  in  relation  to 
teachers  who  have  no  certificate.  It  is  not  materia],  how  well  qual- 
ified the  teachi-r  may  have  been,  how  many  certificates  may  haTe 
been  previounly  granted  to  him.  if  he  has  not  a  certificate  inforce  at 
the  commvncf  ment  of  his  school,  no  money  apportioned  to  the  dis- 
trict can  be  paid  to  him. 

4.  The  inhabitants  of  districts  have  in  some  instances  withdrawn 

ehildren  from  school  to  get  rid  of  the  teacher.     If  a  teacher  is  e 

qualified  teacher,  and  has  a  written  contract  in  conformity  to  law,  te 

teach  for  a  given  length  of  time,  he  may  collect  his  pay  for  the  whole 

time,  whether  he  has  had  scholars  or  not,  provided  he  baa  held  btai- 

a^lf  ready  at  all  times  to  fulfill  his  contract 

Sac.  61  The  molerator  aa  1  director  shall  require  of  the  assessory  and 
the  aHitesHor  Htiall  execute  to  ihe  dinirict,  a  bond  in  double  the  amount  of 
money  to  come  into  his  hands  as  such  assessor  during  the  year,  aa  i 
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Q«  the  9ame  can  be  ascertained,  with  two  siiSicient  floreiies  f^  be  a|>- 
proved  by  the  inoderator  am)  Jirector,  cnnditioneil  Tor  the  faithful  applica* 
lion  oC  all  oionpya  that  shall  corod  into  his  bands  by  virtue  of  bis  office. 

For  form  of  this  boad,  see  page  359.  Such  bond  should  be  ap- 
proved by  the  moderator  and  director. 

Src.  62.  Such  bon<l  shall  be  lodged  wilh  the  moderator,  and  in  case  of 
any  breach  of  the  condition  theretif,  the  director  shall  cauHe  a  auit  to  bo 
commenced  thereon  In  the  name  of  the  distrirt,  and  the  money,  wbea 
•ollected,  shall  be  paid  into  the  township  treasury,  for  the  use  of  the  die* 
trict,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  proper  district  otficer^. 

Sbc.  63.  Said  boarrt  shall  present  to  the  district,  at  each  annnal  meet- 
ing, a  report  in  writing,  containing  an  accurate  statemant  of  all  mont*j8 
of  the  district  received  by  them,  or  any  of  them,  during  the  preceding 
year,  and  of  the  disboraements  made  by  them,  with  the  items  of  such  ro* 
caipts  and  diiAuraemente, 

6bc.  64.  Such  report  shall  also  contain  a  statement  of  all  taxos  assea* 
aed  upon  the  taxable  property  of  the  district  during  the  preceding  year^ 
the  purposes  for  which  such  taxes  were  asseSf^ed,  and  the  amount  aspi'ssed 
for  each  particular  purpose,  and  said  reports  shall  be  recorded  by  the  di- 
rector in  a  b(M>k  to  be  provided  and  kept  for  that  purpose. 

Sbc.  66.  The  said  distriet  board  shall  have  the  care  and  custody  of  the 
school  house  and  oiher  property  of  the  di<sirict,  except  so  far  as  the  same 
shall  be  specially  confided  to  the  custody  of  the  director,  including  all' 
books  purchased  for  the  use  of  pupils  admitted  to  the  school  free  oC 
charge. 

1.  The  district  board  in  most  of  the  districts  of  the  State  have  re- 
eeived  and  will  continue  to  receive  applicntions  for  the  use  and  occu- 
pation of  the  school  house  for  purposes  other  than  that  for  which  it 
was  builL  The  school  house  is  the  property  of  the  district  and  the  le- 
gal voters  may  take  such  action  as  they  see  fit  to  forbid  lis  use  for  anj 
other  pur|fOse  than  for  teaching  a  primary  school.  They  cannot  di- 
vert the  object  for  which  it  was  built,  or  allow  the  use  of  the  house 
for  any  other  purpose  while  the  school  is  kept  therein.  When  the 
action  of  the  district  board  in  granting  its  use  for  other  than  school 
purposes  is  likely  to  create  feeling  or  lead  to  difficulty  or  complainty 
the  expression  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  should  be  obtained 
by  a  special  meeting.  There  are  many  objects  nearly  allied  to  the 
cause  of  education  and  the  progress  of  otir  children  in  the  schools, 
both  physically,  intellectually  and  morally,  for  which  the  doors  of 
the  school  bouse  should  be  thrown  open.  In  m*J8t  instances  the 
fltbool  house  in  our  country  is  the  first,  and  in  all  cases  among  the 
first  buildings  erected  of  a  public  charaoier.  If  a  majoriiy  of  tll#^ 
qualified  votera  asaent  to  it,  it  is  in  dose  proximity  with  the  maia. 
design  of  the  school  hoitte,  to  permit  iu  use  (when  no(  occupied  bj^- 
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the  school)  for  any  object  of  social,  raoral  or  religious  improvement; 
for  the  worship  of  God  upon  the  Sabbath;  for  a  Sunday  school  on 
the  same  day,  for  lectures,  debates,  and  for  any  literary,  moral,  use- 
ful or  scientific  purpose;  and  for  any.  public  purpose  connected  with 
the  general  welfare  of  the  inhabitants.  These  are  matters  of  tolera- 
tion however,  to  be  determined  by  the  qualified  voters. 

Sjtc.  66.  The  said  board  shall  have  power  to  fill,  by  appoSotmenty  aay 
▼a'*&ncy  that  aha  11  occur  io  their  own  number,  and  it  shall  be  their  du^ 
to  fill  duch  vacancy  within  ten  days  after  its  occurrence. 

FORM   OP   APPOINTMBNT. 

The  undersigned,  members  of  the  district  board  of  school  district 
No.  — — .  township  of         ■  -,  do  hereby  appoint  A—  B— -, 

-< of  said  district,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  fftie  remoTitl« 

death  or  resignation]  of  C— —  D ,  the  late  — ' 

Bated  this day  of ,186  . 

E F .)    Diskid 

Q H ,5    Ojficert. 

1.  Persons  appointed  to  fill  vaoanoy,  should  file  their  aceepUnee 
10  pursuance  of  section  5,  and  the  director  should  make  record  of  the 
appointment,  and  date  thereof. 

2.  See  note  to  section  28. 

3.  A  majority  of  the  district  board  can  act,  in  order  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy. 

4.  Section  95  provides  that  if  the  district  board  fail  to  supply 
«ny  vacancy  that  shall  occur  in  their  own  number,  within  ten  days 
after  the  lime  of  its  occurrence,  the  school  inspectors  shall  fill  the 
same  by  appointment. 

6.  The  temporary  absence  of  a  district  officex,  in  consequence  of 

his  being  in  attendance  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  or  for  any 

other  cause,  does  not  create  a  vacancy. 

Sec  67.  If  the  assessor  shall  fail  to  give  bond  as  is  required  in  this 
chapter,  or  from  sickness  or  any  other  cause,  shall  be  unable  to  attend  to 
the  duty  of  collevtinfr  any  district  rate  bill,  the  said  board  shall  appoint 
an  actinfT  assessor  to  collect  the  same,  who  shall  possesd  all  the  powers  of 
tlie  district  assessor  for  that  purpose,  and  shall  before  proceeding  to  the 
colleciion  thereof,  give  bond  to  the  district  in  double  the  amount  of  mnnejr 
to  be  collectf^d,  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  efi^t  as  the  dis- 
trict assessor  is  required  to  give  such  bond. 

1.  If  the  circumstances,  whether  arising  from  sickness  or  other 

tAUse,  which  created  the  necessity  for  the  appointment  of  an  acting 

assessor,  have  ceased  to  «zist,  it  will  not  afifect  the  collection  of  tho 

ita:  by  the  aoOng  assessor,  if  he  has  entered  upon  that  duty  and 
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filed  his  bond.  The  acdng  assessor  should  go  on  and  collect  fhe 
rate  bill  The  bond  may  be  given  at  119^  time  hefon  be  proceeds  lo 
collect 

The  following  is  a  clause  of  the  law  passed  in  1850,  and  is  here 
in  its  proper  place,  but  is  not  numbered  as  a  section: 

[Every  school  district  office  shall  become  vacant  upon  the  incumbent 
ceasing  to  be  a  resident  of  the  district  for  which  he  shall  have  been 
elected,  or  upon  the  happening  of  either  of  the  events  specified  iii  sectioD 
three  of  chapter  fiftfieo  of  the  revised  statutes  of  1846.] 

Section  3  of  chapter  15  of  the  revised  statutes,  as  amended  bj  an 
act  of  June  27tb,  1851,  enaeta  that  every  office  shall  become  vacaat 
on  the  happening  of  either  of  the  following  events,  before  the  expi- 
ration of  the  term  of  such  office: 

1.  The  death  of  the  ineumbent: 
3.  His  resignation: 

3.  His  removal  from  office: 

4.  His  ceasing  to  be  ao  inhabitant  of  this  State;  or,  if  the  office  be 
local,  of  the  district,  county,  township,  city  or  village,  for  which  he  shall 
have  been  elected  or  appointed,  or  within  which  the  duties  of  his  office 
are  reqoired  to  be  discharged: 

A.  His  conviction  of  any  infamous  crime,  or  of  any  offence  involving 
a  violation  of  his  oath  of  office: 

6.  The  decision  of  a  competent  tribunal,  declaring  void  his  election 
or  appointment;  or, 

7.  His  refusal  or  neglect  to  take  his  oath  of  office,  or  to  give  or  renew 
any  official  bord,  or  to  deposit  such  oath  or  bond  in  the  manner  and  with* 
in  the  time  prescribed  by  law. 

TOWNSHIP  BOARD  OF  SCHOOL  llfSPBCTORS. 

Sue.  68.  The  inspectors  elected  at  the  annual  township  meetings,  to- 
gether with  the  township  clerk,  shall  constitute  the  township  board  of 
school  inspectors;  and  the  inspector  elected  at  the  annual  township  meet- 
ing having  the  shortest  time  to  serve,  shall  be  chairman  of  said  boards  and 
the  said  township  clerk  shall  be  the  clerk  thereof. 

1.  The  new  constitution  has  provided  that  there  shall  hereafter  be 

dected  in  each  organised  township,  one  township  clerk  who  shall  be 

ex-offlcio  school  inspector,  and  one  school  inspector.     This  provisiov» 

however,  will  not  be  effective,  until  the  present  law,  which  provides 

for  the  election  of  two  inspectors,  is  repealed,  and  a  law  passed  ooa- 

formable  to  and  to  carry  out  such  constitutional  provision. 

8.  The  township  clerk  has  a  vote  in  the  decision  of  the  besrd, 
and  possesses  all  the  right  and  privileges  of  either  of  the  elected  of- 
ficers as  members  of  the  board. 

Sbc.  69.  The  chairman  of  said  board  shall  be  the  treasurer  thereof^  and 
shall  irive  bond  to  the  township  in  double  the  amount  of  library  moneys  to 
cosne  into  his  hands  during  his  term  of  office,  as  near  as  the  same  can  te 
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••certain^d,  with  two  nufficient  sureties  to  be  approved  bj  the  townehip 
clerk,  conditioned  for  th<>  faithful  appropriation  of  all  moneys  that  may 
tome  into  his  hands  by  virtue  of  bis  office. 

VOBM  OF  BONO  TO  BS  GIVEN  BT  THB  CHAIBMAV  OF  THE  BOARD  OF0OHOOL 

IN8PBCTOB8. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we,  A B ,  (the 

chairman  of  the  board  of  school  inspectors  of  the  township  of ,) 

and  C D ,  and  E F ,  (his  surety.)  Mre   held  and 

firmly  bound  unto  the  said  township,  in  the  sum  of  [here  insert  the 
•um  of  double  the  amount  to  come  into  said  chairmnn^s  hands,  as 
Dearly  as  the  same  can  be  ascertained,]  for  the  payment  of  which 
Bum  well  and  truly  to  be  mide  to  the  said  township,  we  bind  our- 
•elves,  our  heirs*  executors  and  adminibtrators,  jointly  and  severally, 
firmly  by  these  presents. 

^^ealed  with  our  seals,  and  dated  this day  of  ,  A.  D. 

186  . 

The  condition  of  this  obligation  is  such,  that  if  A  B , 

oh  iirman  of  the  board  of  school  inspectors,  shall  faithfully  appro- 
pri  ite  all  moneys  that  may  come  into  hU  hands  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  then  this  obligation  shall  be  void,  otherwise  of  full  force  and 
virtue. 

A- 
O- 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  ^ 

of  VV a ,      Y 

M W .      )     • 

Remark, — This  bond  should  be  endorsed  as  follows: 

"I  approve  the  within  bond." 

(Signed)  G H ,  Taumhip  Clerk 

Src.  70,  Saifl  bond  shall  be  filed  with  the  township  clerk,  ami  in  case 
of  the  non-fiilfillnnent  thereof,  w\6  clerk  shall  cause  a  suit  to  be  commence 
thereon,  and  tho  moneys  collectod  in  such  ituit  Rhalt  be  paid  into  the  town- 
ship treasiirv  for  the  benefit  of  the  township  library. 

Hrc.  71.  The  inspectors  shall  divide  the  township  into  such  nnmber  of 
school  districts  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  necessary,  which  districts 
Chev  shall  number,  and  they  may  regulate  and  alter  the  boundaries  of  the 
same  as  circnmKtance«  shall  render  proper:  but  no  district  shall  contain 
more  than  nine  sections  of  land,  and  each  district  shall  be  composed  of 
contigimus  territory,  affd  be  to  as  compact  a  form  as  may  be;  bat  no  land 
shall  be  taxed  for  building  a  school  house,  onless  some  portion  of  every 
leiral  sub-division  of  said  land  shall  be  within  two  and  one-half  miles  sf 
said  school  house  site. 

1.  The  division  of  the  townships  into  school  districts,  the  initiatory 

step  in  the  establishment  of  the  schools,  is  a  matter  which  rests 

solely  with  the  inspectors.     There  is  no  appeal  from  their  decisioii^ 

and  in  all  eases  involving  the  expediency  of  their  acts,  they  are  only 

caspoasibla  to  the  source  of  their  power— the  people.    The  dutj 
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.  oonfided  to  them  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  important  devolving 
.  «poQ  school  officers,  but  often  times  the  basis  and  a  fruitful  source  of 
difficulty. 

The  following  notes  are  taken  from  the  pamphlet  edition  of  the 
•chool  law  of  1848: 

3.  School  inspoctorsy  by  examining  section  71  alone,  sometimes 
proceed  to  district  a  township,  and  to  alter  the  boundaries  of  disirioto 
already  established,  without  giving  any  notice  thereof.  Great  die* 
aaiisfaction  is  frequently  and  justly  the  result  of  such  a  course.  The 
aohool  inspectors  may  not  be  able  to  please  every  person  residing  in 
districts  they  are  required  to  establish.  This,  indeed,  might  often 
be  incompatible  with  ^he  conscientious  discharge  of  their  official  du- 
ty. They  should,  nevertheless,  do  what  they  reasonably  canto  bar* 
ihonijse  conflicting  inteiests;  and  in  order  to  do  this,  they  must  give 
aggrieved  individuals,  and  all  others  interested,  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing.  This  they  may  do  by  giving  the  notice  requi- 
red by  sections  86  and  91,  which  should  invariably  be  done. 

2.  The  Superintendent  would  caution  inspectors  against  subdividing 
districts  any  farther  than  becomes  actually  necessary  to  accommodate 
the  ciUsenb  of  a  township.  Large  and  populous  districts  are  able 
to  build  good  school  houses,  and  employ  well  qualified  teachers; 
while  amall  and  feeble  districts  sometimes  feel  necessitated  to  occupy 
vnsuitable  houses,  and  to  depend  upon  the  services  of  incompetent 
teachers.  It  is  better  to  go  a  mile  and  a  half,  or  even  two  miles,  if 
need  be,  to  reach  a  good  school,  than  to  inside  within  half  a  mile 
•f  an  indiffen^nt  one. 

3.  When  a  regularly  organized  school  district,  in  which  a  school 
has  been  taught  the  time  required  by  law,  is  divided  so  late  in  the 
•ehool  year,  as  not  to  allow  time  for  a  schopl  to  be  taught  three 
months  before  the  expiration  of  the  year,  does  the  part  set  off  loee 
its  school  money  for  the  ensuing  year? 

4.  If  the  division  takes  place  after  the  annual  report  is  made,  and 
before  the  school  money  is  received,  does  (he  original  district  receive 

'  ell  the  public  money,  or  is  the  part  set  off  entitled  to  a  portion  of  it? 

5.  Is  the  part  set  off  entitled  to  draw  books  from  the  township 
.  library*  before  the  bi^ginning  of  a  new  school  year;  or,  in  other 
.  wftrds,  until  after  the  director  makes  his  annual  report  to  the  aohool 
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inspectors?  orcJin  the  original  district  claim  and  receive,  tothe«iid 
6f  the  year,  all  the  books  it  would  have  been  entitled  to,  had  thine 
been  no  division? 

The  opinion  of  the  office  heretofore  gixen  in  relation  to  these  seT- 
eral  questions,  is  as  follows: 

«Mst  Whenever  a  school  district  is  divided,  each  of  the  distriots 
formod  from  it  has  a  right,  in  making  its  annual  report,  to  embraee 
the  time  a  school  was  taught  between  the  commencement  of  the 
school  year,  and  the  time  the  division  was  made,  and  to  add  thereto 
the  time ,  a  school  has  been  taught  in  said  district  subsequently  to 
the  division.  If  each  district,  reckoning  time  thus,  is  enabled  to. 
report  a  school  taught  three  months  or  more,  by  qualified  teaeheis, 
each  is  entitled  to  draw  public  money.  *Rut  if  either  district^  reckon* 
hig  time  thus,  is  unable  to  report  a  school  taught  three  months  by 
qualified  teachers,  said  district  is  not  entitled  to  draw  public 
Bey. 

''2.  In  the  distribution  of  school  moneys  to  said  districts,  the  i 
sum  should  be  apportioned  to  the  two,  that  the  original  district 
would  have  been  entitled  to  receive  had  there  been  no  division* 
This  sum  should  be  divided  between  them  according  to  the  rulea  of 
justice  tind  equity.  If  the  division  of  a  di^trict  takes  place  imnAedi- 
ately  after  the  commencement  of  a  school  year,  and  before  a  school 
has  been  opened,  the  money  should  "be  apportioned  to  the  new  dis- 
tricts in  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars  within  the  legal  ages 
residing  in  each  of  them  at  the  time  of  th^  division.  But  if  the  di- 
vision is  made  after  the  close  of  the  winter  school,  and  two-thirds 
(more  or  less)  of  the  public  money  has  been  apportioned  to  said 
school,  in  which  both  of  the  districts  were  entitied  to  share  eqoita- 
'biy,  the  remaining  one-third  should  be  apportioned  as  in  the  flnt 
case  named. 

"3.  Whenever  a  district  is  divided,  the  part  set  off,  when  duly  w- 
ganized,  is  entitled  to  drnw  books  from  the  township  library  at  tho 
time  for  qu  irterty  distribution  among  the  districts  of  the  towoship, 
provided  the  director  files  with  the  township  librarian  a  statement  of 
the  number  of  s^cholars  within  his  district  at  the  time  the  division  was 
made.  The  direclor  of  the  other  district  should  do  the  same.  Tho 
original  district  has  no  advanta^^e  over  the  one  set  off  in  relation  la 
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the  use  of  tiie  Kbnuy,  nor  in  any  other  vespeot. — [School  Lmo  gni 
noU$  of  1648. 

1.  If  land  is  so  situated  that  every  legal  subdiTision  of  it  is  within 
two  and  a  half  miles  of  the  school  house  site,  in  ^the  district  where 
the  land  lies,  the  same  is  subject  to  a  school  taz»  or  any  other  tax 
for  school  house  purposes,  notwithstanding  the  same  land  may  have 
been  before  assessed  and  taxed  in  another  district.  If  a  new  district 
is  formed,  the  inspectors  should  ascertain  the  amount  justly  due  to 
the  new  district,  as  provided  in  sections  75,  76,  77  and  78.  If  this 
duty  is  neglected,  it  can  have  no  bearing  on  the  tax. 

2.  There  is  no  provision  of  law  by  which  lands  in  an  tuffoimng 
township,  and  not  in  any  organized  school  district,  may  be  added  to 
a  school  district  which  does  not  contain  nine  sections  of  land.  The 
inapectors  of  both  townships  may  proceed  and  create  a  joint  district 
however. 

3.  When  a  district  is  divided,  regulated  or  altered,  it  should  be 
done  by  resolution  accurately  describing  the  change  and  boundaries. 
Such  alterations  and  regulations  will  continue  doubtless  to  be  neces- 
sary to  adapt  our  school  system  to  the  increasing  population  and  set- 
tlement of  the  State,  but  they  are  only  to  be  made  as  ciroumstanoea 
shall  render  proper.  The  resolution,  in  case  of  foiming  a  district, 
ahould  be  similar  to  the  following,  viz: 

Seidved,  That  a  new  school  district  be  formed  in  this  township, 
to  consist  of  the  present  districts  No.  1  and  No.  2,  or  of  the  present 
district  No.  1  ana  part  of  district  Na  2,  (or  whatever  it  may  be^) 

which  said  district  shall  be  numbered  (insert  the  number) of 

the  township  of  .  And  the  said  district  shall  be  bounded  aa 
follows:  on  the  north  by  the  township  line,  on  the  east  by  the  east- 
erly line  of  the  htm  owned  by  A B  and  occupied  by 

J L,  ;  on  the  south  by  the  south  line  of  lots  owned 

by  L — '• K and  numbered  26  and  27;  and  on  the  weat 

by  the  westerly  line  of  the  farm  owned  by  D H— ,  Ac. 

The  above  is  given  merely  as  a  guide;  the  description  must  be 
made  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country  and  the  settle- 
ment of  the  township,  but  it  should  be  in  form,  and  some  such  reso- 
lution as  the  above  should  be  had  and  carefully  recorded.  And  the 
same  form  of  resolution  should  be  used  in  regulating  and  altering  the 
boundaries  of  the  district.  The  new  boundaries  eaused  by  the  alter- 
ation should  be  given.    [See  section  188.] 
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4.  The  indpectors  should  not  in  regulating  or  altering  the  boundt* 
ries  of  a  district^  leave  any  portion  of  the  inhabitants  included  in  the 
former  district  or  districts,  unprovided  for,  or  cut  off  any  portion 
from  the  advanta^s  of  a  school. 

5.  <*The  great  aim  of  the  officers  to  whom  this  duty  has  been  confided 
should  be  to  form,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  permanent  and  effi- 
cient districts,  competent  both  in  respect  to  taxable  property  and 
number  of  children,  to  maintain  good  schools  and  affording  all  re- 
quisite facilities  for  the  regular  attendance  of  all  the  children  entitled 
to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  school." — y.  Y,  RegtdatioM. 

6.  Districts  should  not  be  any  smaller  than  the  necessity  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  will  permit.  The  remark  made  by  an 
officer  of  the  school  system  of  New  York,  that  "in  feeble  dis- 
tricts— cheap  instructors,  poor  and  ill  furnished  school  houses— <and 
a  general  langour  of  the  cause  of  education  are  almost  certain,"  will 
be  found  to  be  true  here. 

Sbc.  72.  They  may  attach  to  a  school  district  any  person  residing  in 
the  township,  and  not  in  any  organised  district,  at  bis  request;  and  for 
all  district  purposes,  except  raising  a  tax  for  building  a  school  house, 
such  person  shall  be  considered  as  residing  in  such  district;  but  when  set 
off  to  a  new  district,  no  sum  shall  be  raised  for  such  person  as  bis  pro>- 
portion  to  the  district  property. 

1.  Inspectors  may  perform  their  duty  under  this  section  without 
a  meeting  of  the  board,  (in  case  it  is  impracticable  for  them  to  meet 
together,)  by  preparing  a  proper  statement  showing  the  fact  that 
fiiey  have  attached  such  person  or  persons  to  the  district,  which 
statement  should  be  recorded  by  the  township  clerk  after  being 
aigned  by  the  inspectors  or  a  majority  of  them.  The  law  makes  it 
necessary  for  the  inspectors  to  act  upon  the  request  of  the  penM 
wishing  to  be  attached,  but  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  inspectors 
whether  to  attach  him  or  not.  If  they  do  so,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  have  no  remedy  bat  to  acquiesce.  If  sudh  person  is  at- 
tached, he  stands  on  the  same  footing  as  a  resident  except  so  far  as 
he  is  restricted  by  this  section.  There  is  no  authority  given  to  the 
Superintendent  to  interfere  in  these  cases. 

Sbc  73.  The  inspectors  shall  apply  for  and  receive  from  the  township 
treasurer,  all  moneys  appropriated  for  the  township  library  of  their  town- 
ships and  shall  purchase  the  books,  and  procure  the  necessary  appendages 
for  the  township  library,  and  make  such  rules  for  the  regulation  thereof, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  books  contained  in  it,  as  they  may  deem 
proper. 
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1.  U  ia  mada  iik%  doty  of  tbe  SaperintendeBt  to  recommend  ruldft 
far  the  governmeDt  of  the  libraries.  This  prorisian  was  intended  as  a 
guide  or  assistance  to  inspectors,  and  to  secure  a  unifbrm  syatein; 
bat  the  inspectors  may  adopt  sach  rales  as  they  may  deem  proper* 

2.  The  inspectors  may  make  a  rale  imposing  a  fine  upon  a  dtreo- 
lor  neglecting  to  return  the  books,  drawn  quarterly  by  him. 

S.  A  majority  of  the  board  may  make  purchase  of  books,  or  they 
may  designate  one  of  their  number  or  some  other  perKon,  to  make 
purchases,  under  their  direction.  The  chairman  of  the  board  has  no 
authority,  without  the  concurrence  and  consent  of  the  other  inspec- 
tors, or  one  of  them,  to  purchase  or  pay  for  books. 

The  authority  to  purchase  books  is  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, involving  the  whole  question  of  the  subsequent  utility  of 
the  fibrary.  If  the  books  purchased  are  not  such  as  they  should 
be — ^if  they  have  not  been  selected  with  great  care  and  considera- 
tion, and  with  a  view  to  their  adaptation  to  the  great  end  proposed 
in  the  establishment  of  the  libraries,  the  rules  and  regulations  which 
may  be  made,  will  be  of  but  little  consequence.  It  was  a  subject 
of  deep  importance  with  the  framers  of  our  constitution,  to  secure 
the  permanent  establishment  of  these  libraries,  beyond  the  reach  of 
dissolution  and  destruction,  and  it  has  been  tbe  aim  of  our  legisla- 
tors to  make  them  in  the  highest  degree,  means  of  usefulness  to  our 
ettiBens  and  our  children. 

4.  The  inspectors  cannot  make  a  rule  in  contravention  with  the 
provisions  of  section  51. 

5.  Text  books  for  the  schools  cannot  be  purchased  as  library 
books. 

6.  The  inspectors  should  invest  the  library  money  so  as  to  pro- 
cure books  of  a  varied  character,  historical,  philosophical,  agricul- 
iura],  educational,  poetical,  &c.,  <!to.,  but  works  of  a  merely  secta- 
rian or  controversial  character  should  not  be  purchased.  No  work 
of  an  immoral,  or  fictitious  character  should  be  purchased,  and  such 
works  as  "the  celebrated  trials  of  all  countries,"  "lives  of  pirates,'* 
and  the  light  reading  of  the  day,  are  certainly  not  the  works  to  prov« 
iaefol  to  our  people  or  our  children. 

Sbc.  74.  They  shall  appoint  one  of  tbeir  number  to  visit  each  school 
ia  the  township  having  a  qaalified  teacher,  at  least  once  in  each  school 
term  in  which  a  school  is  taught,  who  shall  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
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scch  acfaools,  examine  the  ecbolerg,  and  give  sueh  advice  to  both  tetclwrs 
and  pupiU  as  he  may  think  benefical. 

1.  If  the  opinions  of  the  best  and  most  experienced  writers  on 
primary  education  are  not  entirely  faUaeioai*,  and  if  all  the  resnlta 
of  experience  hitherto  are  not  deceptive,  the  consequences  of  a  vig- 
orous system  of  inspectbn  will  be  most  happy.  The  teachers  and 
pupils  will  feel  that  they  are  not  abandoned  to  neglect;  the  appre- 
hension of  discredit  will  stimulate  them  to  the  greatest  effort,  while 
the  suggestions  of  visitors  will  tend  certainly  to  the  improvement  of 
schools,  and  they  will  themselves  be  more  and  more  enabled  to  re- 
•ommend  proper  measures  from  their  better  acquuntance  with  tha 
subject — [Spencer,  SuperintendetU  of  K  T, 

2.  When  the  schools  are  visited  by  the  inspector  appointed  to  do 
this  duty,  it  is  recommended  that  he  invite  parents  and  others  to  at- 
eompany  him.    For  his  services,  he  is  entitled  to  his  per  diem  pay. 

3.  "  Section  74  makes  it  the  imperative  duty  of  the  board  of  school 
inspectors  to  <*  iippoint  one  of  their  number  to  vi^U  each  ichocl  in  i/U 
township  having  a  qualified  teacher,  at  least  onob  in  each  school  term 
in  which  a  school  is  taught,  who  shsll  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
such  schools,  examine  the  scholars,  and  give  such  advice  to  both 
teachers  and  pupils  as  he  may  think  beneficial." 

4.  '*  If  the  citizens  of  townships  throughout  the  State,  would,  ai 
their  annual  township  meetings,  select  good  practical  men  for  school 
inspectors — the  men  best  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  of* 
fice,  without  any  regard  to  personal  or  political  considerations — and 
if  the  inspectors  would  be  fiuthful  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  there 
can  be  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  schools  of  the  State  would  ad* 
Tance  twenty  per  cent,  in  excellence." 

5.  **The  inspectors  should,  at  their  fiirst  meeting  every  year,  appoinl 
the  best  and  most  practical  and  efficient  member  of  the  board,  m 
tibitor;  and  he  should  vbit  eimy  school  ottom  at  least,  as  the  law  di» 
reots.  It  would  be  well  for  inspectors  to  invite  the  citizens  of  di»> 
Iricts,  so  far  as  practicable,  and  especially  district  boards,  to  aecon^ 
pany  them  in  their  visits." 

6.  **  The  visiting  of  schools  is  very  commonly  neglocted,  from  th« 
mistaken  impression  that  inspectors  are  not  entitled  to  pay  while  en- 
gaged in  the  discharge  of  this  duty.     But  section  91,  limiting  thm 
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I  of.  the  boftrd  of  mspecUNTB  at  the  expense  of  the  township 
to  six,  has  exclasive  reference  to  meetinffs  of  the  board.  This  k  ft 
senrice  not  contemplated  in  that  limitation.  School  inspectors  enga- 
ged in  risiting  schools  are  entitled  to  pay  for  their  services,  as  when 
engaged  in  the  discharge  of  other  official  duties.'^ — [MteM  q^*1848,  on 
School  Law, 

Sbc.  75.  When  a  new  district  is  formed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  one 
or  more  districts  possessed  of  a  school  hoasei  or  entitled  to  other  proper- 
ty, the  inspectors,  at  the  time  of  forming  such  new  district,  shall  ascer- 
tain and  determine  the  amount  justly  due  to  such  new  district,  from  any 
district  out  of  which  it  may  have  been,  in  whole  or  in  part,  formed,  aa 
the  proportion  of  such  new  district,  of  the  value  of  the  school  house  and 
other  property  belonging  to  the  former  district  at  the  time  of  such  divi- 
sion. 

1.  When  part  of  a  district  possessed  of  a  aohod  hooae  and  olhei 
property,  is  detached  and.  attached  to  another  district  poaaeesed  of 
ISm  property,  the  detached  pordon  does  not  draw  from  the  former 
diitriet  its  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  district  property.  Thia  ta 
only  the  ease  where  a  new  district  b  formed.  Bach  a  ease  might 
arise  under  section  71,  providing  for  altering  the  bonndariea  and  not 
nder  the  provisions  of  diia  section. 

f .  See  section  188  for  mode  of  procedure  in  case  of  a  tax  far  die* 
triot  purposes,  when  any  portion  of  a  school  district  has  been  orga* 
niied  into  a  new  district  after  a  tax  for  district  purpoaea  other  than 
the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  district,  shaU  have  been  levied  but 
not  collected. 

Sao.  76.  Such  proportion  shall  be  sacertained  and  determined  according 
to  the  valne  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  respective  parts  of  such  former 
diatricl,  at  the  time  of  the  division,  by  the  best  evidence  in  the  power  of 
the  inspectors,  and  such  amount  of  any  debt  due  from  the  former  district 
which  would  have  been  a  charge  upon  the  new,  had  it  remained  in  the  for- 
mer district,  shall  be  deducted  from  such  proportion.  [Providedf  That  no 
real  estate  thus  set  off  and  which  shall  not  have  been  taxed  tor  the  pur* 
chase  or  building  of  such  school  house,  shall  be  entitled  to  any  portion 
thereof,  nor  be  taken  into  account  in  such  division  of  district  property.] 

Sac.  77.  The  amount  of  such  proportion,  when  so  ascertained  and  de- 
termined, shall  be  certified  by  the  township  cleric  to  the  supervisor  of  the 
township^  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  assess  the  same  upon  the  taxable  prop- 
erty of  the  district  retaining  the  school  house  or  other  property  of  the  for- 
mer district,  in  the  safne  manner  as  if  the  same  had  been  authorized  by  a 
vote  of  such  district,  and  the  money  so  assessed  shall  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  taxable  property  taken  from  the  former  district,  and  shall  be 
in  reduction  of  any  tax  imposed  in  the  new  district  on  baid  taxable  prop- 
arrr  for  school  district  purposes. 

DBC.  78.  When  collected,  such  amount  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  a 
sar  of  the  new  district  to  be  applied  to  the  use  thereof,  in  the  same  i 
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ner,  ander  the  direetlon  of  its  proper  offiG6r8,  as  if  such  sain  had  ' 
voted  and  raised  by  said  district  for  boilding  a  school  house  or  other  dis- 
trict purposes. 

[Sbc.  79.  Between  the  first  and  fifteenth  days  of  Oetober  in  each  year, 
the  inepectom  shall  mtikc  out  and  deliver  to  the  township  dork^  duplicate 
reports  to  the  county  clerk,  setting  forth  the  whole  number  of  districts  in 
their  townships,  the  afnount  of  money  raised  and  received  for  the  town- 
ship library,  together  with  the  several  particulars  set  forth  in  the  reporte 
of  the  school  directors  for  the  preceding  year.] 

1.  The  necessary  forms  required  under  seetiim  79  are  annually  for- 
warded  to  the  proper  officers,  by  the  Sttperintendent.  The  inspectors 
will  perceive  that  the  law  is  here  niaterially  changed  aiace  the  pan* 
phlet  edition  of  1848  was  printed.  They  now  cause  to  be  made  out  two 
copies  of  their  annual  report — which  are  to  be  transmitted  to  the  cqwH 
tf  derk,  and  one  should  be  kept  by  the  township  cleric  in  hia  oflke. 
This  ehange  was  made  so  as  to  bring  the  reports  of  inapectors  direetiy 
to  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  for  his  inspeedonf  and  to  prevcnA 
CTTOTB  in  apportioning  the  income  of  the  school  fund.  By  this  means 
die  Superintendent  is  enabled  to  ascertain  the  manner  in  which  the 
•chool  inspectors  perform  their  duties,  as  well  as  to  receive  such  svg- 
gestions  as  they  may  see  fit  to  make  to  him  directly,  in  relatioa  to 
the  operation  of  the  sehool  systenL  The  inspeetors  may  afford  ma- 
terial assistance  in  this  way,  to  a  proper  understancUng  and  develop: 
BMUt  of  the  school  system*  and  enable  the  Superintendent  to  suggest 
juractical  considerations  to  the  L^slature  for  the  improvement  of  the 
schools  and  the  perfection  of  the  system. 

Sbg.  80.  The  board  of  inspectors,  before  making  their  annual  reports 
to  the  county  clerk,  shall  examine  the  record  of  teachers  to  whom  ceitifl- 
eates  have  been  given  by  them,  and  if  in  any  school  district  a  school 
shall  not  have  been  taught  for  three  months  during  the  preceding  school 
year  by  a  qualified  teacher,  no  part  of  the  public  money  shall  be  distrib* 
uted  to  such  district,  although  the  report  from  such  district  shall  set  forth 
that  a  school  has  been  so  taught;  and  h  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to 
certify  the  facts  in  relation  to  any  such  district  in  their  report  to  the  county 
clerk. 

] .  If  a  district  has  employed  a  teacher,  who  by  reason  of  sickness* 
accident,  or  other  cause,  has  been  unable  to  teach  for  the  term  con- 
tracted, and  by  reason  thereof,  a  school  has  not  been  taught  for  three 
months  during  the  preceding  school  year,  the  district  cannot  recetre 
its  share  of  the  public  money.  It  may  be  paid  to  the  teacher  for 
the  time  he  has  taught;  but  if  a  three  months'  school  has  not  been 
kept,  the  district  can  receive  no  public  money. 
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Bbc.  81.  WbeoeTer  it  shall  he  necessary  or  convoDient  to  form  a  dia- 
trict  from  two  or  more  adjoining  townships,  the  inspectors,  or  a  majority 
of  them,  of  each  of  such  adjoininif  townships,  may  form  snch  district^ 
and  direct  which  township  clerk  shall  make  and  deliver  the  notice  of  the 
formation  of  the  same  to  a  taxable  inhabitant  thereof,  and  may  regolate 
and  alter  such  district  as  eirciupstanees  may  render  necessary:  [The  di- 
rector of  such  district  shall  make  his  annual  report  to  the  clerk'of  the 
township  in  which  the  school  house  is  situated.] 

1.  "In  the  formation  of  a  fractional  scliool  district,  the  concurrence 
of  a  majority  of  tbe  inspectorB  from  taeh  of  off  the  townships  from 
which  it  is  formed,  is  necessary.  Suppose  it  is  contemplated  to  form 
a  firaetional  school  district  embracing  a  portion  of  the  territory  of 
three  townships;  and  suppose  all  of  the  inspectors  from  two  of  thtf 
townships,  and  but  (me  from  the  third  were  in  faror  of  its  formatkM^ 
mid  district  could  not  be  formed.*' 

2.  '^Whenerer  and  wherever  a  fractional  district  exists,  said  dia^ 
trict  cannot  be  dissolved,  nor  its  bonndaries  be  in  any  way  modified, 
without  a  general  consent,  viz:  the  consent  of  a  majority]  of  4ba 
school  inspectors  of  each  township  from  which  the  district  is  in  part 
ibrmed.  The  propriety  of  aroiding  their  organisation,  when  it  can 
be  done  without  special  inconvenience,  is  hence  manifest'' — Nbk9  rf 
1848. 

S.  ''It  is  the  duty  of  the  director  to  '^report  to  tiie  clerk  of  eadi 
township  in  which  the  district  is  in  pert  situated,  the  number  of  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years  in  that  part  of  the 
district  lying  in  such  township,  and  books  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
library  of  each  township  for  the  use  of  suoh  district;  but  the  district 
shall  have  access  to  but  one  such  library  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
aaid  inspectors  shall  establish  the  order  in  whieh  books  shall  be 
drawn  from  each  township  library."  Hence  arises  another  inoonys^ 
mence  connected  with  fractional  districts.  They  are  entitled  to  dmw 
books  from  the  libraries  of  both  or  all  of  the  townships  in  whiA 
they  are  in  part  situated,  and  hence  have  access  to  a  greater  number 
of  books,  it  is  true;  but  still,  they  are  not,  according  to  the  pro  vis- 
ions  of  the  section  under  consideration,  (82,)  entitled  to  draw  so 
many  books  at  a  time  as  single  districts  of  the  same  size.  Suppose 
a  district  is  situated  in  part,  m  each  of  three  townships,  having  in 
the  township  A— *^  40  scholars  between  the  ages  of  4  and  18  yeans, 

and  the  townships  B and  C-*'^  each  20,  making  80  in  all. 

The  year  the  district  draws  books  fromr  town  A-*—-,  they  Me  ( 
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tied  to  receive  but  <me-hcd/  (40  is  ^  of  80)  of  their  equitable  quota 

of  books;  and  the  years  they  draw  from   townships  B and 

C but  cne  fourth  (20  is  \  of  80)  their  equal  proportion.  What- 
ever might  hare  been  the  iatODtion  of  the  legislature,  this  is  the  only 
oonstruction  the  language  of  the  section  will  warrant." 

''Some  school  inspectors  will  not  allow  books  drawn  from  their 
townshiplibrary  to  circulate  in  those  parts  of  fractional  districts  sit- 
uated in  other  townships.  The  statutes  of  the  State  provide  that 
Ihe  libraries  of  each^of  the  several  townships  in  which  a  fractional 
district^  is  in  part  situated,  may  cnculate  throughout  said  district; 
and  this  provinon  inspectors  consent  to»  whenever  they  form  a  frao- 
tional  district.  The  only  way  of  restriotmg  the  circulation  of  town- 
ahip  librariea  to  the  townships  to  which  they  beloni^t  (in  harmony 
witli  ezisting^rovisions  of  law,)  is,  to  dispense  with  fractional  die- 
trieta."— it^ofe^  e^  1848. 

4.  Teachers  of  fractional  districts  must  be  examined  in  the  town- 
ahip  to^which  the  annual  report  is  required  to  be  made,  which,  m 
the  law  now  directs,  is  the  township  where  the  school  honse  is  aita- 
ated.  Boards  of  mspectors,  under  the  law  of  1848,  frequently  nag* 
lacted  to  designate  the  township  to  which  the  annual  report  ahould 
be  made.  This  report  mnst  be  made  to  the  township  where  the 
aehool  house  is  situated,  and  to  no  other.  But  the  director,  aocoidii^ 
to  aeotion  82;  also  reports  to  the  clerk  of  each  township  in  which'' the 
district  is  in  part  situated,  the  number  of  children  between  the  agaa 
of  four  and  eighteen  years,  in  that  part  of  the  dbtrict  lying  in  his 
township.  This  latter  report  is  the  basis  of  the  distribution  made  bj 
tins  olerkjof  moneys  raised  in  the  townshipa  The  annual  report  re- 
qwred  to  be  made  to  the  township  where  the  school  house  is  situated 
is  the'basis  of  the  distiibution  of  the  public  money. 

6.  See  sections  142  and  148,  as  to  duty  of  supervisor  and  town* 
ship  treasurer. 

6.  The  inspcjDtors  can  neither  in  the  case  of  fractional  or  whole 
distriet^t  ^^  l>7  proxy.  They  must  be  present  at  the  meetinga  Thej 
cannot  give  their  assent  or  dissent  officially,  to  any  act  of  the  board 
without  being  present.  The  proceedings  of  joint  boards,  should  be 
sent  to  the  clerks  of  the  respective  townships,  for  record.  The  law 
dioea  not  provide  for  aiy  derk  for  joint  boards  of  inspeet(H«» 
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7.  Joint  boards  of  inspectors  may  attach  to  a  fractional  district 
any  person  who  reqnests  to  be  so  attached.  Thej  may  also  fill  ra- 
cancies  in  such  fractional  districts. 

8.  The  law  does  not  proTide  wp^iMj  for  notices  of  meetings  of 
the  joint  boards;  but  it  would  seem  to  be  wise  to  pursue  the  same 
•onrse  as  the  law  requires  of  whole  districtsi  as  &r  as  it  can  be 
done,  where  the  taw  has  made  no  provision, 

9.  The  law  has  made  no  prorision  in  regard  to  moneys  in  the 
hands  of  township  treasurers,  which  have  accumulated  by  reason  of 
tbedireolors  of  fractional  diatriets  having  heretofore  made  reports  te 
•ereral  townships,  of  the  number  of  schdars  residing  in  such  die- 


lOi  The  Superintendent  has  no  authority  oiBcially,  to  review  the 
ptooeedings  of  the  boards  of  inspectors  either  of  whole  or  fractional 
diatriota,  or  the  proceedinga  of  the  district  beards. 

11.  Fractional  districts  have  the  same  power  as  whole  districts, 
md  their  proceedings  are  the  aame  in  all  cases,  where  the  law  doea 
not  direct  otherwise. 

IS.  A  fractional  district  may  be  formed  out  of  two  adjoining  town- 
diipsi  in  two  adjoining  counties. 

13.  For  manner  of  apportioning  the  income  of  the  primary  school 
fcnd,  and  moneys  raiwd  in  the  township,  see  seeCion  139.  The  pub* 
lie  HMNiey  is  to  be  distributed  to  the  townships  to  which  the  annual 
report  is  to  be  made.  The  other  moneys  raised  in  any  one  of  the 
townships*  to  the  districts  and  parts  of  districts  therein,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  children  in  each,  of  the  proper  age. 

Bnc.  89.  The  director  of  every  district,  formed  as  provided  in  the  pre- 
oeding  sectioot  shall  also  report  to  the  clerk  of  each  township  in  which 
the  district  is  in  part  situated,  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  eighteen  years  in  that  part  of  the  district  lying  in  such  township^ 
and  books  shall  be  drawn  from  the  library  of  each  township  for  thi*  use  of 
such  district;  but  the  district  shall  have  access  to  but  one  such  Hbrsry  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  said  inspectors  shall  establish  the  order  in  which 
books  shall  be  drawn  from  each  township  library. 

8bc.  73.  Such  school  districts  already  formed  from  two  or  mors  town- 
ships, shall  continue  to  be  governed  by  the  regulations  established  ac- 
cording to  law,  in  relation  to  the  annual  reports,  and  the  drawing  of  books 
from  the  township  libraries,  subject  to  such  changes  as  may  bo  made  io 
respect  thereto  by  the  said  inspectors,  in  conformity  with  the  preceding 
provisions. 

Sbs.  84.  The  full  smount  of  all  taxes  to  be  levied  upon  the  taxable 
property  in  such  districts,  shall  be  certified  by  the  district  board  to  the  sa- 
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pervisor  of  e«ch  of  sach  townships,  and  each  of  said  sopervisora  shall 
certify  to  each  other  sopervisor  within  whose  township  such  district  is  id 
part  situated,  the  amount  of  uxable  property  in  that  part  of  the  district 
lying  ID  his  township;  and  such  supervisors  shall  respectively  ascertain 
the  proportion  of  such  taxes  to  be  placed  on  their  respective  assessment 
rolls,  according  to  the  amount  of  usable  property  in  each  part  of  sach 
district. 

Sbc.  85.  It  shall  be  the  doty  of  the  inspectors  to  examine  annually,  all 
persons  offering  themselves  as  candidates  for  teachers  of  primary  school* 
in  their  townships,  in  regard  to  moral  character,  learning  and  ability  to 
teach  school;  and  they  shall  deliver  to  each  person  so  examined  and  found 
qaalified,  a  certificate  signed  by  them,  in  such  form  as  shall  be  prescribed 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  which  certificate  shall  be 
in  force  for  two  years  from  the  date  thereof,  unless  annulled  within  that 
time;  and  no  person  shall  be  deemed  a  qoaliAed  teacher  within  the  mean* 
ing  of  this  chapter,  who  has  not  such  a  certificate  in  force. 

1.  This  duty  the  law  contemplates  shall  be  performed  by  all  thiM 
of  the  iaspectors,  but  a  majority  may  act,  examine  candidates,  and 
luga  certificates,  the  township  clerk  having  the  same  power  and  au- 
thority as  either  of  the  inspectors. 

2.  The  examination  is  to  be  public,  and  no  certificate  is  to  be 
given  unless  the  inspectors  are  satisfied  that  the  applicant  poototsflt 
a  good  moral  character  and  a  thorough  and  accurate  knowledge  oC 
the  several  branches  of  study  usually  taught  in  primary  schools^  and 
is  in  other  respects  competent  to  teach  and  govern  a  school. 

3.  If  the  applicant  is  found  to  be  qualified,  the  inspectors  deliver 
to  him  a  certificate  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  This  certificate,  by  the  express  terms  of  tbe 
law,  continues  in  force  two  years,  unless  annulled  according  to  seor 
tion  90*  No  certificate  can  be  legally  given  in  any  other  form,  at  for  • 
longer  or  shorter  time.  There  is  no  diseretion  vested  with  iiMipee* 
tors  to  adopt  any  modified  or  qualified  form  of  certificate.  It  should 
be  made  out  and  delivered  to  every  person  found  to  be  qualified, 
immediately  after  examination,  and  should  be  in  the  possession  o( 
the  teacher  when  he  commences  bis  school,  or  he  is  not  entitled  to 
public  money. 

4.  The  law  makes  no  restriction  as  to  who  shall  be  examined. 
It  is  tbe  duty  of  the  inspectors  to  examine  all  persons  who  offer 
themselves  as  candidates  for  teachers  in  their  township.  A  school 
mspector  may  be  examined  as  a  teacher,  but  when  he  presents  him- 
self as  a  candidate,  he  must  cease  to  act  as  an  inspector.  He  must 
stand  before  the  other  members  of  the  board  like  any  other  appli- 
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eant  Hd  cannot  sign  his  own  certificate  with  one  other  member- 
of  the  board.  It  mast  bear  the  signature  of  the  other  two  tnspee- 
tors,  or  it  is  not  valid,  and  he  can  not  be  deemed  a  qualified  teacher 
under  the  law. 

5.  In  no  instance  can  the  requirements  of  the  law  for  the  ezami* 
nation  of  teachers  be  dispensed  with.  Every  person  oflfering  him'» 
aelf  as  a  candidate,  must  be  examined  in  the  manner  and  upon  th«- 
points  specified  in  the  law.  Such  examinations  must  be  had  regm* 
larlj  at  a  meeting  of,  and  before  the  board,  and  not  before  one  of  the- 
inspectors  at  a  time.  When  there  are  several  persons  oflfering  thesis 
selves,  Ae  better  waj  is  to  examine  them  as  a  elass. 

6.  An  inspector  cannot  authorize  another  member  of  the  board  to 
act  for  him  on  the  examination  of  a  teaicher,  or  to  sign  a  certificate 
for  him,  without  his  having  participated  in  the  examinatioa 

7.  A  oenifieate  is  valid  when  two  of  the  inspectors  sign  it  after 
having  had  en  examination  as  the  law  preseribes  under  section,  BC*- 
The  township  clerk  should  give  the  nottoe  under  section  87;  but 
tJhere  is  no  provision  for  public  notice. 

8.  Theinspeetors  cannot  refbse  to  examine  any  person  who  offiera 
himself  before  them  at  the  time  specified  in  section  86<  In  relatioii; 
to  the  moral  character  of  the  applicant,  they  may  act  upon  their  own 
knowledge,  or  upon  any  satisfkctory  evid^ce  adduced  before  thespu- 

9.  The  general  jurisdiction  given  by  law  to  the  inspectors  is  not 
effected  in  any  way  when  the  district  has  not  employed  a  qualified 
teacher.  A  school  kept  by  such  teacher  is  subject  to  the  inspection^ 
and  visitation  of  the  inspector  appointed  to  do  that  duty. 

YORIC  OP  OBRTIFICATE  TOBB  GIVEN  BT  SCHOOL  IN8PKCTORS  TO  QUALI7IBB* 

TEACHERS. 

The  undersigned,  inspectors  of  primary  schools  for  the  township 

of  ,  in  the  county  of ,  having  personally  examined 

A B ,  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  board,  called  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  having  ascertained  his  qualifications  in  respect  to  moral; 
character,  learmng,  and  ability  to  instruct  a  primary  school,  do  here- 
BT  CERTTTT,  that  he  is  duly  qualified  for  that  service,  and  accordiDgly 
he  is  hereby  licensed  to  teach  primary  schools  in  said  township  for 
ttffo  years  from  the  date  hereof,  unless  this  certificate  shall,  before^ 
that  time,  be  annulled  according  to  law. 

Given  under  our  hands  this day  of ,  A*  D.  186  . 

School 
Inspectors^ 
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8bc«  86.  For  tho  purpose  of  mmkiag  socb  exAiDtnatioiii  the  board  of 

•chool  inspectors  shall  meet  on  the  second  Saturday  of  April,  aod  first 
43aturday  of  November  in  each  year,  at  the  office  of  the  township  clerk, 
or  at  B««ch  other  place  as  they  shall  desiffoate;  of  which  mratings  the 
township  clerk  nhall  give  at  least  ten  days*  notice  in  writing,  by  posting 
ap/he  same  in  three  public  places  in  the  township. 

FORM   OT   NOTICE. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  exam- 
ination of  all  persons  who  may  offer  tnemselres  as  candidates  for 
ttachers  of  the  primary  schools  of  this  township,  the  board  of  school 

inspectors  thereof,  will  meet  at  the  —  of ,  at  the  hour 

of o'clock  in  the noon  of  the day  of ,  A.  D. 

185  .  A B , 

Tomsk^  Clerk. 

Sbc.  87.  The  inspectors  may  make  such  examination  at  such  other 
times  as  they  may  designate  for  that  purpose,  but  shall  make  no  charge 
against  the  township  for  examming  teachers  at  any  other  times  than  Ukms 
specified  in  the  preceding  section. 

1.  This  section  forbids  the  inspeoton  inxn  making  anj  obai]ges 
against  the  township  for  their  serrices  under  this  section.  It  is  ra*^ 
•onable  however,  if  the  candidate  has  failed  to  be  present  at  the  reg- 
ular time  of  examination,  that  he  should  himself  pay  the  inspeeton 
if  they  demand  it.  Thej  are  not  bound  to  make  the  ezaminatioii  if 
tte  candidate  will  not  assent  to  this  tax. 

f .  A  teacher  who  reoeiTes  his  certificate  at  the  ezaminatimi  had 

•«n  any  other  than  the  days  specified  in  section  8d,  is  a  qnalifiad 

teacher  and  entitled  to  reeeire  pay  for  his  sernees  oat  of  the  mcooM 

-^f  the  school  money. 

8ae.  88.  The  examination  of  teachers  shall  be  public,  and  no  certifi- 
cate shall  be  given  by  the  inspectors  unless  they  are  satisfied  that  the  ap- 
e leant  possesses  a  good  mora!  character,  and  a  thorough  and  accurals 
lowledge  of  the  several  branches  of  study  usually  taught  in  primair 
schools,  and  is  competent  in  other  respects  to  teach  and  govern  a  scbooK 

For  the  mode  and  character  of  the  examination  which  ought  to 

he  required  under  this  section,  see  under  head  of  ''Examinatioa  af 

Teachers,"  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  document. 

Sjcc.  89.  When  a  district  is.  situated  in  two  or  more  townships  the 
teacher  for  such  district  shall  be  examined  by  the  inspectors  of  the  town- 
ship to  which  the  director  is  required  to  make  his  annual  report. 

This  report  is  made  to  the  township  where  the  school  house  b  sit^ 

«ated,  in  all  cases. 

8bc.  90.  Whenever  the  inspectors  shall  deem  it  necessary  to  re-ez> 
iralne  any  teacher  of  a  printary  school  in  their  township^  they  shall  give 
five  days' notice  to  such  teacher  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  re-ejcamina> 
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Hon,  aad  of  tiMir  intention  to  anna]  bis  eertifloate  if  tbey  find  him  4ei» 
dent  in  the  reqaisite  qoalificatiens;  and  at  tlie  time  and  place  specified  in 
the  Dolioe,  if  the  leaciier  shall  not  afipear  and  submit  to  such  re-exaraina- 
Hon,  or  if  he  shall  be  found  deficient  as  aforesaid  the  inspectors  shall 
annul  the  said  certificate. 

VORM  OF  KOTIOB. 

!I\>  A B ; 

Sir — Ton  are  hereby  notified  that  the  undersigned,  scbool  inspee- 

ton  for  the  township  of ,  will  hold  a  meeting  at , 

on  the  — —  day  of  — — ,  at  —  o'clock  —  M.  You  will  please 
appear  before  them  at  the  time  and  place  aforesaid,  for  re-examina- 
tion, li  is  our  purpose  to  annul  your  certificate  if  yon  are  found 
deficient  in  the  qualificadoiis  requisite  for  a  primary  school  teacher. 

w J^ 

Schod  Inspedora. 
Dated ,  185  . 

This  notice  may  be  signed  by  the  township  clerk,  as  clerk  of  the 
board.  In  ease  the  board  determine  to  annul  the  certificate*  the  clerk 
should  make  entry  of  the  vote  or  resolution  of  the  board  to  that  ef- 
fect; and  the  district  which  has  employed  such  teacher  should  be 
fnmishfd  with  a  copy.  And  in  case  the  certificate  shall  not  be  re- 
turned by  the  teacher,  notice  may  be  posted  or  published,  if  (tie  in- 
spectors deem  it  advisable,  in  the  following  form: 

KOTICX. 

The  undersigned,  school  mspectors  of  the  township  of  , 

having  given  the  nodce  required  by  law,  have  re-examined  A 

3 ,  a  primary  school  teacher,  and  found  him  deficient  in  the  re- 
quisite qualifications:  This  is  to  give  notice  that  his  certificate  grant- 
eid  heretofore  on  the  -—  dav  of  ,  186  ,  has  been  annulled. 

C D ,)  School 

E         F— ,)       Intpecton. 

This  notice  may  be  signed  by  the  township  clerk,  as  clerk  of  the 

board,  or  he  may  publish  the  resolution  of  the  board  itself,  in  lieu 

of  notice.    When  the  teacher  does  not  appear,  that  fact  should  be 

set  out  in  the  notice,  instead  of  the  feet  that  he  was  re-examined. 

Sbc.  91.  The  whole  number  of  meetinf^s  of  said  board  of  inspectors 
during  any  one  year,  at  the  expense  of  the  township,  « hall  not  exceed 
six;  and  whenever  said  board  shall  meet  for  the  purpose  of  forming  or  al- 
tering school  districts,  they  shall  cause  the  like  notice  to  be  given  as  is 
required  for  meetings  to  examine  teachers. 

8rc.  92.  Whenever  the  board  of  inspectors  of  any  townshin  shsll  deem 
that  the  interests  of  any  of  the  schools  will  be  best  promoted  by  so  doing, 
they  may  form  a  siiigle  district  ou^-  of  any  two  or  more  districts  1  herein, 
and  classify  the  pupils  in  such  district  into  two  or  more  classes,  according 
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to  tlietr  proflicieney  and  advancemeDt  ia  learaing,  and  reqoire  tlMt  «ieb 
papilfi  be  taught  in  distinct  schools  or  departments  as  classified  by  thenii 
•and  such  district  may  have  the  same  number  of  school  houses,  if  neces- 
sary, and  raise  the  same  amount  of  taxes  whieh  the  original  districia 
forming  the  same  could  raise  if  not  united. 

[1.  in  districts  containing  more  than  one  hundred  scholars  between  the 
affes  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  the  district  board  may  be  enlarged  by 
adding  thereto  four  trustees:  Provided^  That  the  district  determine  to  do 
so  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  at  any  annual  meeting. 

3.  The  additional  trustees  first  elected  shall  serve  severally  one,  twoy 
three  and  four  years,  \o  be  determined  by  lot  immediately  on  filing  their 
eerttficate  of  acceptance  with  the  director.  After  the  first  election,  each 
tmstee  shall  serve  four  years. 

3.  All  vacancies  that  may  occur  in  the  office  of  trustee  shall  be  filled 
according  to .  existing  provisions  for  filling  vacancies  in  the  district 
board. 

4.  Rate  bills  shall  be  collected  and  all  moneys  shall  be  drawn  and  ap- 
plied according  to  existing  provisions  of  law,  but  in  the  employment  of 
teachers  the  director  shall  have  the  approval  of  the  moderator  or  assessor 
according  to  provisions  of  law  heretofore  existing,  and  of  at  least  two  of 
the  trustees;  and  the  authority  to  classify  pupils  in  such  cases  shall  be 
transferred  from  the  school  inspectors  to  the  enlarged  district  board. 

5.  The  boundaries  of  districts  that  may  avail  themselves  of  this  act* 
ahall  not  be  enlarged  nor  diminished  without  the  written  approval  of  a 
majority  of  the  enlarged  district  board.] 

Sec.  93*  The  said  inspectors  may  also,  on  the  application  of  the  dis- 
trict board  of  any  district,  classify  the  pupils  therein  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed in  the  preceding  section,  and  require  that  such  pupils  be  taught  in 
distinct  departments,  whenever  they  shall  judge  that  the  interests  of  the 
school  will  be  best  promoted  thereby;  and  in  case  of  any  such  classifica- 
tion as  is  provided  for  in  this  or  the  preceding  section,  as  many  teachers 
may  be  employed  for  each  district,  as  there  are  departments  in  which 
teachers  are  required. 

[The  district  board  in  any  school  district  in  which  the  scholars  have 
been  or  may  be  classified  as  provided  in  section  number  ninety-two  or 
ninety -three  cf  chapter  number  fifty-eight  of  the  revised  statutes,  and  the 
act  or  acts  amendatory  thereto,  shall  have  power  to  graduate  the  price  of 
tnition  according  to  the  studies  pursued  by  the  scholars  respectively,  in 
each  manner  as  the  said  board  shall  deem  just.] 

JBbc.  a.  The  rate  bills  made  out  in  accordance  with  the  graduation  pro- 
ed  for  in  the  preceding  section,  shall  have  the  same  force  and  be  col- 
lected in  the  same  manner  as  the  rate  bills  in  other  cases.] 
^  Sbc.  94.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  inspectors,  to  render  to  the 
township  board,  on  the  Tuesday  next  preceding  the  annual  township 
meetinfif,  a  full  and  true  account  of  ail  moneys  received  and  disbursed  by 
them  as  such  iospeotora  during  the  year,  which  account  shall  be  settled 
by  said  township  board,  and  such  disbursements  allowed,  if  the  proper 
touchers  are  presented . 

Sbc.  95.  Whenever  any  district  board  shall  fail  to  supply  any  vacancjf 
that  shall  pccur  in  their  own  number,|within  (en  days  after  the  time  of  its 
occurrence,  the  board  of  inspectors  shall  fill  the  same  by  appointment. 

VCNUC  OF  APPOnmCSKT  OF    DISTRICT  OFFtCSRS  BT   SCHOOL  INaPBOTOBS. 

The  undersigned,  school  inspectors  for  the  township  of ,  do 

kereby  appoint  A—  B ,  assessor  of  school  district  No. , 
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'  it  said  towDsliip,  to  fill  the  racaticy  created  by  the (yf 

JUl        f  the  late  iociUBbeiit* 

G — nm.' 


I — J — , 

School  Itupeeiors. 
1.  The  board  of  inspectors  of  one  township  cannot  fill  a  yacaney 
in  the  district  board  where  the  distriet  is  fractional.     This  requires 
tke  action  of  the  joint  inspectors  of  the  several  townships. 

CBRTATN  DUTIBS  OF  TOWNSHIP  CLBRK. 

fiBc.  96.  The  townehtp  clerk  shall  be  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  Rchool 
loepectore  by  virtue  of  bis  officoi  and  shall  attend  all  meetings  of  said 
board,  and  under  their  direction  prepare  all  their  reports  and  record  the 
same,  and  shall  record  all  their  proceedings,  including  the  names  of  teach* 
ara  to  whom  certificates  shall  have  been  given,  with  the  date  of  each  cer- 
tificate, and  the  name  of  each  teacher  whose  certificate  shall  have  been 
annulled,  with  the  date  of  such  annulment. 

1.  An  error  of  the  township  clerk,  such  as  entering  upon  his  re- 
cord the  words  "  township  board,"  when  it  should  be  "  board  of 
•chool*  inspectors,"  may  be  corrected.  Any  omission  on  the  part  of 
the  clerk  to  record  the  actual  proceedings  ot  the  board,  should  be 
supplied  at  once.  For  this  reason,  the  clerk  should  read  to  the  in- 
spectors his  minutes  of  proceedings  before  they  are  recorded.  A 
mere  clerical  error  may  always  be  corrected. 

Sec.  97.  X)n  receiving  notice  from  the  county  treasurer,  of  the  amount 
ef  school  moneys  apportioned  to  bis  townships  he  shall  apportion  the  same 

':led  to    " 


amongst  the  several  districts  therein,  entitled  to  the  same,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  children  in  each  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen 
years,  ae  the  same  shall  be  shown  by  the  annual  report  of  the  director  of 
each  district  for  the  school  year  last  closed. 

1.  The  apportionment  of  the  income  of  the  primary  school  fund 
made  from  the  ofBce  of  Superintendent  is  to  the  different  townships,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in  each,  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  eighteen,  as  appears  by  the  reports  of  school  officers  trans- 
mitted to  his  office.  This  money  is  apportioned  to  townships  in 
which  districts  have  not  kept  up  a  school  for  three  months,  if  the 
number  of  scholars  residing  in  such  districts  have  been  reported; 
bat  the' money  thus  apportioned  to  the  townships,  goes  to  those  dis- 
tricts only  in  which  schools  have  been  taught  three  months,  by  a 
fualified  teacher.    See  section  119. 

.2.  When  money  has  been  erroneously  apportioned  to  a  district  in 
vliich  no  school  has  been  taught  for  the  prescribed  time,  and  drawn 
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by  the  district  officers,  tkexe  is  no  statotory  prorisioii  for  reeti^^i^g 
the  error.    It  shonld  be  restored  to  the  treerary  of  the  (owBsfaip» 
'  and  distribution  of  it  made  to  such  districts  an  are  endtled  to  it. 

d.  If  the  township  clerk  makes  an  error  in  his  apportionment^  by 
which  a  district  is  deprived  of  its  money,  the  district  may  look  to  Ike 
elerk  for  ihe  amount 

4.  The  statute  vests  no  discretion  with  the  clerk  to  make  an  equi- 
table distribution  to  districts,  different  from  what  the  reports  of  the 
director  shows. 

5.  The  omission  to  date  a  report,  regularly  made  from  a  diitrici 
to  a  moderator,  will  not  deprive  such  district  of  its  proportioii  ef 
public  money. 

6.  The  public  money  may  be  apportioned  to  a  district,  when  the 
school  has  been  sustained  by  subscription,  if  the  scholar  has  been 
taught  by  a  qualified  teacher  for  the  time  required  by  law. 

I,  The  public  money  may  be  used  to  pay  so  much  of  a  teacbenf 
wages  as  may  be  due  him,  on  the  revocation  of  his  certificate. 

8.  For  the  manner  of  apportioning  to  fractional  districts,  see  see* 
tion  139. 

9.  The  public  money  is  to  be  apportioned  among  the  several  dia- 
tricts,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in  each,  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  eighteen,  as  the  same  appears  ,/^y»»  the  annual  f«- 
pari  of  the  director  for  school  year  last  closed.  If  children  between 
these  ages  move  mto  adjoining  districts  after  the  census  is  taken  by 
the  director,  and  the  report  is  made,  the  district  bto  whieh  they  hare 
moved  draws  no  public  money  on  their  account 

10.  Moneys  raised  by  tax  for  support  of  the  schools,  can  not  be 
apportioned  to  teachers  who  are  not  qualified  teachers. 

II.  When  interest  has  accumulated  on  moneys  raised  for  building 
puigoses,  it  sho|iId  be  appropriated  to  the  same  purposes  aa  the  prin* 
eipal.  There  is  no  authority  of  law  for  loaning  the  moneys  raised 
for  school  purposes,  or  building  school  houses. 

Sbc.  98.  Said  clerk  shall  also  apportion,  in  like  manner,  on  reeelvi^ 
notice  of  the  amount  from  the  township  treasurer,  all  moneys  raised  ^ 
township  tax,  or  received  from  other  sources  for  the  support  of  achnols^ 
and  in  cases'  make  out  and  deliver  to  the  township  treasurer,  a  written 
statement  of  the  number  of  children  in  each  district  drawing  money  and 
the  amount  apportioned  to  each  district^  and  record  the  apportionment  in  kia 
office. 
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Sac.  99.  He  thall  receive  and  keep  all  reports  to  the  iaepectore  frooi 
the  dtrectore  of  the  severat  Bchool  districts  in  his  township,  and  all  the 
book*  and  papers  belonging  to  the  iaepectors,  and  file  such  papers  ia  Ue 
office.  I 

8bc.  100.  He  shall  receive  all  such  commiiDications  as  may  be  trans- 
niltled  to  hm  hj  the  Superinlendent  of  Poblie  Instmetion,  and  dispoeeof 
the  same  in  the  manner  directed  therein. 

Sbg.  101.  He  shall  transmit  to  the  county  clerk  all  such  reports  as  may 
be  delivered  to  him  for  that  purpose  by  the  inapectors,  within  the  time 
limited  in  this  chapter. 

1.  No  time  ia  here  fixed  for  transmitting  the  return,  but  it  should 

be  done  without  delay.    The  distribution  of  public  money  is  made 

annually  in  May. 

Sbc.  102.  Each  township  clerk  shall  cause  a  msp  to  be  made  of  hie 
township,  showing  by  distinct  lines  thereon,  the  boundaries  of  each  school 
diatricty  and  parts  of  school  districts  thereini  and  shall  regolarly  number 
the  same  thereon,  as  estsblished  by  the  inspectors. 

Sbc.  103.  One  copy  of  such  map  shall  be  filed  by  the  said  clerk  in  hia 
office,  and  one  other  copy  he  shall  file  with  the  supervisor  of  the  township; 
and  within  one  month  after  any  division  or  alteration  of  a  district,  or  the 
organization  of  a  new  one  in  his  township,  the  said  clerk  shall  file  a  new 
map  and  copy  thereof,  as  aforesaid,  showing  the  same. 

Sbc.  104.  The  clerk  shall  also  certify  to  the  supervisor  the  amount 
to  be  assessed  upon  the  taxable  property  of  any  school  district  retaining 
the  district  school  house  or  other  property,  on  the  division  of  the  district^ 
as  the  same  shall  have  been  determined  by  the  inspectors,  and  he  shall  also 
certify  the  same  to  the  director  of  such  district,  and  to  the  director  of  the 
district  entitled  thereto. 

Sbc.  106.  Said  clerk  sfiall  also  be  the  township  librarian,  and  as  aoch, 
shall  have  the  custody  of  the  township  library;  and  he  shall  do  and  exe- 
cute all  such  other  acts  and  things  pertaining  to  his  office  as  may  be  re- 
quired of  him  by  the  inspectors. 

OF  TAXB8   FOR  SCHOOL  POftPOSBS. 

Sac.  106.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  supervisor  of  the  township  to  at- 
ieas  the  taxes  voted  by  every  school  district  in  his  township,  and  also  all 
other  taxes  provided  for  in  this  chapter,  chargeable  against  such  district 
«r  township,  upon  the  taxable  property  of-the  district  or  township  respea- 
ttvely,  and  to  place  the  same  on  the  township  assessment  roll  in  the  col- 
umn for  school  Uxesy  and  the  same  shall  be  collected  and  returned  by  the 
townahip  treasurer,  in  the  same  mannery  and  Sor  th^  same  oompenaatioa 
aa  tDWBship  taxes. 

Sac  107.  The  auperviaor  shall  also  assesa  upon  tbe  taxable  property  of 
hia  township,  two  mills  on  each  dollar  of  the  valuation  thereoi;  in  eaab 
year;  and  twenty-five  doUara  of  the  same  shall  be  applied  to  thepurchaao 
ol  hooka  for  the  township  library,  and  the  remainder  thereof  shall  be  ap- 
portioned to  the  several  school  districts  in  the  township,  for  the  support  of 
schools  therein,  end  the  same  shall  be  collected  and  returned  in  tbe  saSM 
amoner  as  provided  [in  the  preceding  section,]  and  all  school  taxes  retura- 
ed  for  non-payment,  shall  be  collect«i  in  the  same  manner  as  State  aad 
county  taxes.  [See  sections  141  and  142.] 

1.  In  many  township)  heretofore,  for  various  causes,  it  has  been 

die  praotiae  for  the  auperrisora  to  omit  the  aewssmentof  this  taa* 
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It  18  the  basU  of  the  school  system,  and  the  most  important  portion 
iji  the  ajBtem  of  taxadon,  devised  to  support  the  schools  and  render 
them  under  the  requirements  of  the  revised  constitution,  free  to  all 

:  who  choose  to  enter  their  doors.  The  neglect  to  assess  this  tax  m 
the  manner  the  law  provides,  renders  the  supervisor  not  only  liable 
io  a  penalty,  but  such  a  neglect  is  a  misdemeanor,  and  an  indictaUe 
offense.  The  district  cannot  by  any  vote,  waive  its  assessment;  nor 
ean  the  $25  appropriated  to  library  purposes  be  otherwise  disposed 
of  than  as  provided  in  this  section. 

3.  The  townships  have  in  some  instances  used  the  mill  tsx  for 
township  purposes.  The  officers  who  thus  appropriated  it,  or  suf* 
fered  it  to  be  thus  appropriated,  are  liable  for  it,  and  should  restore 

.it  without  delay. 

S.  See  section  142. 

Sbc.  108.  The  supervisor,  on  delivery  of  the  warrant  for  the  cot- 
lectioo  of  taxes  to  the  township  treasurer,  shall  also  deliver  to  said  treas- 
urer a  written  statement  of  the  amount  of  school  and  hbrary  taxes,  the 
amount  raised  for  district  purposes  on  the  taxable  pmpcrtjr  of  trach  district 
in  the  towDsbip,  the  amount  belonging  to  any  new  district  on  the  division 
'  of  the  former  district,  and  the  names  of  all  persons  having  judgments  as- 
sessed under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  upon  the  taxable  property  of 
any  district,  with  the  amount  payable  to  such  person  on  account  thereof. 

1.  By  the  provisions  of  section  142,  the  supervisor  of  each  town- 
ship, on  the  delivery  of  the  warrant,  dec,  is  also  to  deliver  to  the 
treasurer  a  writton  statement,  certified  by  him,  of  the  amount  of 
taxes  levied  under  section  107,  upon  any  property  lying  within  the 
bounds  of  a  fractional  district,  a  part  of  which  is  situated  within  the 
township,  and  the  returns  of  which  are  made  to  another  township: 
and  the  treasurer  pays  to  the  treasurer  of  such  other  township  die 
.  Amount  of  taxes  so  levied  and  collected. 

Sbc.  109.  The  ^pwn^hip  treasurer  shall  retain  in  his  hands,  out  of  the 
moneys  collected  by  him,  afler  deducting  the  amount  of  the  tax  for  town- 
•hip  expenses,  the  fall  amoont  of  the  school  tax  on  the  assessment  roII| 
and  hold  the  same  subject  to  the  warrant  of  the  proper  district  officers^  to 

'  the  order  of  the  school  inspectors,  or  of  the  persons  entitled  thereto. 
Sno.  110.  Said  treasurer  shall,  from  tinne  to  tinae,  apply  to  the  coaalj 

•  treasurer  for  all  school  and  Hbrary  moneys  belonging  to  his  township,  er 
the  districts  thereof;  and  on  receipt  of  the  moneys  to  be  apportioned  le 
the  districts,  he  shall  notify  the  township  clerk  of  the  amoont  to  be  a|p- 
ponioned,  [iSee  sections  142  and  148.] 

CBSTAIN  DtTTlBS  OF  TllB  COUNTY  CLBBX. 

fine.  111.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  county  clerk  to  receive  all  sneh 
•eonmunicationa  as  may  be  directed  to  him  by  the  Saperintendent  of  Pub- 
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lie  Iiwtruetioo,  aad  dispoM  of  tbe  same  in  tbe  roaDner  directed  by  said 
8uperintendent« 

Sbc.  112.  The  clerk  of  each  county  sbaU,  immediately  after  receiviof 
the  annual  reports  of  the  several  boards  of  school  inspectoral  transmic  to 
■  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  one  of  the  dupiicaie  rept  rts  of 
Mob  of  tbe  said  several  boards,  and  tbe  other  he  shall  file  in  his  offing; 
and  on  receiving  notice  from  the  Superintendent  of  the  amount  of  mon- 
eys apportioned  to  the  several  townHhips  in  his  county,  he  shall  file  the 
-Mme  in  hie  office^  and  forthwith  delivef  a  copy  thereof  to  tbe  county  trea- 
surer. 

Sec.  113  of  the  schDol  law,  as  pabVished  in  the  revised  statutes  and 
pamphlet  edition  of  1848,  is  repealed. 

!•  Section  112  makes  a  material  alteration  in  the  duties  of  the 
county  clerk,  from  the  law  as  published  in  pamphlet  form  in  1848. 
The  county  clerks  make  no  abstracts,  but  simply  forward  the  reports 
of  the  inspectors  to  the  Superintendent. 

2.  An  act  prescribing  the  duties  of  the  Superintendent,  approred 
March  29,  1850,  provides  that  whenever  the  returns  from  any  coun- 
ty, township  or  city»  upon  which  a  statement  of  the  amount  to  be 
disbursed  or  paid  to  any  such  county,  township  or  city,  shall  be  so 
far  defective  as  to  render  it  impracticable  to  ascertain  the  share  of 
public  moneys  which  ouojht  to  be  disbursed  or  paid  to  such  cqunty, 
township  or  city,  the  Superintendent  shall  ascertain  by  the  be^  evi- 
dence in  his  power,  tbe  facts  upon  which  the  ratio  of  such  apportion- 
ment shall  depend  and  make  the  apportionment  accordingly.  It  also 
provides  that  whenever  by  accident,  mistake,  or  any  other  cause,  the 
returns  from  any  county,  township  or  city,  shall  not  contain  the  whole 
number  of  scholars  in  such  county,  township  or  city,  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  and  entitled  to  draw  money  from 
the  fund,  and  by  which  any  such  township,  county  or  city,  shall  fail 
to  have  apportioned  to  it  the  amount  to  which  it  is  justly  entitled,  the 
Superintendent  shail  apportion  such  deficiency  in  his  next  annual 
apportionment. 

UBaARIBS. 

Sbc  114.  A  township  library  shall  be  maintained  in  each  organized 
township  in  this  State,  which  shall  be  the  property  of  the  township,  and 
the  parents  and  guardianr  of  all  children  therein  between  tbe  ages  of  four 
and  eighteen  years,  shall  be  permitted  to  use  books  from  such  library 
without  charge,  being  responsible  to  the  township  for  the  safe  return 
thereof,  and  for  any  injury  done  thereto,  according  to  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  are  or  may  be  established  by  the  board  of  school  inspectors  of 
the  township. 

Src.  115.  The  books  of  such  library  shall,  once  in  three  months,  be 
distributed  by  the  township  librarian  among  the  several  school  districts  of 
Ihe  township,  in  proportion  to  the  oumber  of  cfaiidren  ia  each  between  tk» 
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ft^es  aforesaidy  as  the  aame  shnll  appear  by  the  last  report  of  the  dfrsetov 
thereof,  and  said  books  shall  be  drawn  and  returned  by  the  several  direc- 
tors for  their  respective  distriets.     [See  section  144.] 

1.  The  law  does  Dot  authorize  any  other  person  but  the  director 
lo  draw  booksi  and  he  is  responsible  for  their  preservation  and  safety 
after  having  drawn  them. 

2.  No  provision  of  law  exists,  by  which  different  townships  eaa 
exchange  books. 

3.  Section  144  authorizes  the  sehool  inspectors  to  suspend  the  op 

eration  of  this  section  whenever  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  mterests 

^  the  people  require  it,  and  to  restiH-e  it  again  as  they  think  best 

8bc*  116.  The  clear  proceeds  of  all  fines  for  any  breach  of  the  penal 
laws  of  this  State,  and  tor  penalties,  or  upon  any  recognizances  in  crimi- 
nal proceedinsrs,  and  all  equivalents  for  exemption  from  military  duty, 
when  collected  in  any  county,  and  paid  into  tho  county  treasury,  together 
with  all  moneys  heretofore  collected  and  paid  into  said  treasury  on  account 
of  such  fines  or  equivalents,  and  not  already  apportioned,  shall  b(*  appor- 
tioned by  tho  county  treasurer  between  the  first  and  t<*uth  days  of  April 
in  each  year,  among  the  several  townships  in  the  county,  according  to  the 
number  of  children  therein  between  the  agres  cS  four  and  ei^rhteen  years,  as 
shown  by  the  laat  annual  statement  ot  the  county  clerk  on  file  in  his  office; 
which  money  shall  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  township  . 
library,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

1.'  The  boards  of  supervisors  have  no  anthority  to  r^mit  fines  im- 
posed by  courts  of  law,  and  all  moneys  collected  or  received  by  the 
•ounty  treasurers  on  fines,  penalties  and  forfeitures  of  recognizan- 
ces, must  be  applied  to  the  purposes  indicated  in  this  section,  and  t^ 
these  alone. 

Skc.  117.  In  each  district  in  which  a  district  library  has  been  estab- 
lished, the  director  shall,  as  the  librarian  of  the  district^  distribute  the 
books  therein  to  the  childten  of  his  district  of  proper  age,  and  shall  colled 
from  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  children,  all  such  damages  as  they 
nay  respectively  become  liable  to  pay  on  account  of  any  injury  done  t% 
•r  loss  of,  or  neglect  to  return  any  of  such  books  or  any  books  belonging 
to  the  township  library,  pursuant  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  board  of  school  inspectors. 

.  Src.  118.  If  such  damage  shall  have  occurred  by  reason  of  any  injury 
to,  or  loss  of,  or  neglect  to  return  any  books  belonging  to  the  township  li- 
brary, they  shall  be  collected  in  the  name  of  the  township,  and  paid  into 
the  township  treasury  for  the  benefit  of  such  township  library;  and  if  the 
same  shall  have  accrued  by  reason  of  any  injury  to,  or  loss  of,  or  neglect 
to  return  any  books  belonging  to  the  district  library,  the  same  shall  be 
collected  in  the  name  of  the  district,  for  the  benefit  of  the  district  li> 
brary, 

1.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  township  clerk  can  justly  with* 

bold  books  from,  a  director  who  has  refused  to  pay  a  fine  imposed  up- 

«n  him.    It  would  be  c|uestioDable  policy  to  withhold  the  dtstribv- 
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,  fbm  of  the  books,  and  deprive  the  inhabitante  and  children  of  the 
benefit  of  them,  for  default  of  a  director.  The  law  relating  to  libra- 
ries is  a  subject  of  considerable  complaint.  Such  complaint  seems 
to  arise  partly  from  defects  in  the  law,  and  partly  from  the  selections 
of  books  made  by  the  inspectors.  This  subject  is  referred  to  al 
length  in  another  part  of  this  document,  in  connection  with  which 
will  be  found  rules  for  their  regulation  and  management. 

2.  The  libraries  are  designed  for  tliose  who  hare  completed  their 
stodies  in  the  primary  schools,  and  those  who  have  not.  They  are 
intended  for  the  use  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  district. 

3.  The  use  of  the  beoks  cannot  be  restricted  to  scholars  attending 
^bool. 

DISlHIBUTIOlf  OF  TAB  irTCOHB  OF  THB  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Sbg«  119.  The  interest  of  the  primary  school  fund  shall  be  distributed, 
en  the  first  Monday  of  May,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  in  each 
year,  for  the  support  of  primary  schools  in  the  several  townships  in  this 
State  from  which  reports  have  been  received  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Pnblic  Instruction,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  for 
the  school  year  last  closed,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in 
such  townships  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years;  and  the 
same  shall  be  payable  on  the  warrant  of  the  Auditor  General  to  the  trees* 
orera  of  the  several  counties. 

Sbc*  190.  The  several  county  treasurers  shall  apply  for  and  receive 
•nch  moneys  as  shall  have  been  spportioned  to  their  respective  counties^ 
when  the  same  shall  become  due;  and  each  of  said  treasurers  shall  imme- 
dialely  give  notice  to  the  treasurer  and  clerk  of  each  township  in  his 
eouotv,  of  the  smount  of  school  moneys  apportioned  to  his  township,  and 
shall  hold  the  same  subject  to  the  order  of  the  township  treasurer. 

Sbg.  191.  Whenever  the  clerk  of  any  countv  shall  receive  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  notice  of  the  amount  of  moneys  ap- 
portioned ui  the  several  townships  in  his  county,  he  shall  file  the  same  m 
Ml  o&e,  and  forthwith  deliver  a  copy  thereof  to  the  county  treasurer. 

OF  SUITS  AlfP  JUOeMBNTS  AOAIIIST  SCHOOL  MSTBtCTS. 

Sbc.  129.  Justices  of  the  peace  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  of 
iasuapsit,  debt,  covenant,  and  trespass  on  the  case  against  school  dis- 
trictSy  when  the  amount  claimed,  or  matter  ii^  controversy  shall  not  ex- 
ceed one  hundred  dollars,  and  the  parties  shall  have  the  same  right  of  ap- 
peal as  in  other  cases. 

Sbc.  193.  When  any  suit  shall  be  brought  against  a  school  district,  it 
shall  be  commenced  by  summons,  a  copy  of  which  shall  be  left  with  the 
aasesaor  of  the  district,  at  least  eight  days  before  the  return  day  thereof. 

Sbc.  194.  No  execution  shall  issue  on  any  judgment  against  a  school 
difltnctt  nor  shall  any  suit  be  brought  thereon,  but  the  same  shall  be  col- 
lected in  the  mi  oner  prescribed  in  this  chapter. 

Sbc  125.  Whenever  any  final  judgment  shall  be  obtained  against  a 
school  district,  if  the  same  shall  not  be  removed  to  any  other  court,  the 
assessor  of  the  district  shall  certify  to  the  supervisor  of  the  township^  and 
It  the  director  of  the  district,  the  date  and  amount  of  such  judgment, 
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with  the  name  of  the  person  in  wliose  favor  the  same  was  rendered,  and 
if  the  judgment  shall  be  removed  to  another  court,  the  assessor  shall  cer- 
tify the  seme  ad  aforesaid,  immediately  alter  the  final  determination  there- 
of, against  the  district. 

rORM   OF   CXRTIFICATS  TO  SUPERVISOR. 

To  the  Supermor  of  the  Tmontkip  of' 

J  hereby  certify  that  the  fuliuwing  judj^ments  have  been  recovered 

against  school  district  No. ,  of  said  township,  and  that  the  date 

of  such  payments,  the  amounts  thereof,  and  the  name  of  the  person 
in  whose  favor  said  judgmtents  were  rendered,  were  as  follows: 


NAMES  OP  PERSONS. 

datbopj'dom't.iI  am'topj'dwm't.I 

A B , 

C 1) » 

E F , 

« 

Dated  this day  of ,  186 

G*.^— .  H ,  Asteseor, 

1.  If  the  judgments,  or  any  of  them,  have  been  appealed,  the  as- 
sessor, under  his  signature  and  the  date  of  the  certificate^  should 
certify  as  follows: 

1  atso  certify  that  the  judgments  above  specified  as  having  been 

recovered  by  A B and  C 1) ,  have  been  removed 

to  another  court,  according  to  Ihw. 

2.  Copies  of  the  above  certificates  are  to  be  given  to  the  director. 
See  the  provisions  of  section  127  in  relation  to  judgments  againal 
fractional  districts. 

Sec.  1261  If  the  assessor  shall  fail  to  certify  the  judgment  as  required 
in  the  preceding  section,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  party  obtaining  th» 
same,  his  executoro,  administrators  or  assigns,  to  file  with  the  supervi'r 
•or  the  certificate  of  the  jnbtice  or  clerk  ot  the  cotirt  rendering  the  judg- 
ment, showing  the  facts  which  should  have  been  certified  by  the  assess- 
or, 

Src.  127.  If  the  district  against  whom  any  such  judgment  shall  be 
rendered,  is  situated  in  part  in  two  or  muro  townships,  a  certifii^ate  there<^ 
shall  be  delivered  as  aforesaid  to  the  supervisor  of  each  township  in  which 
such  district  is  In  part  situated. 

Skc.  128,  The  supervisor  or  supervisors  receiving  either  of  the  cer- 
tificates of  a  judgment  aa  aforesaid,  shall  proceed  to  assess  the  aimmnt 
thereof,  with  interest  from  the  date  of  the  judgment  to  the  time  when  tbft 
warrant  for  the  collection  thereof  will  expire,  upon  the  taxable  property 
•(  the  district,  placing  the  same  on  the  next  townHhip  as««e«sment  roll 
in  the  column  for  school  taxes,  and  the  same  proceedings  shall  be  had, 
and  the  same  shall  be  collected  and  returned  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
district  taxes. 

PBIfALTIBS  A  NO  LIABTLmBS. 

Src,  129.  Every  taxable  inhabitant  receiving  the  notice  mentioned  In 
the  first  aud  second  sections  of  this  chapter,  who  shall  m  gleet  or  refns* 
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doljF  to  serve  and  reiuro  such  fM>tice,  and  every  chairman  of  the  first  dis- 
trict meeting  in  any  diHtrict,  who  shall  wilfully  nofrleci  or  refuse  to  per- 
form the  duties  enj  ined  on  him  in  tliis  chapter,  shall  respectively  forfeit 
the  sum  of  five  dollars. 

Skc.  1 30.  Every  person  duly  elected  to  the  office  of  moderator,  direc- 
tor or  ae.'«e8sor  of  a  school  district,  who  shall  ne^rlect  or  refuse,  without 
sufficient  cause,  to  accept  such  office  atid  iierve  therein,  or  who,  ha vingr  en- 
tered u(K)n  tho  duties  of  his  office,  shall  neglect  or  refuw  to  perform  any 
duty  required  of  him  by  virtue  of  his  office,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  tea 
dollars. 

8rc.  131,  Every  person  duly  elected  or  appointed  a  school  inspector^ 
wIm  shall  negriect  or  refsue,  without  sufficient  cause,  to  qualify  and  serve 
as  such,  or  who,  having  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  shall  nejjrlect 
or  refuse  to  perform  any  duty  required  of  him  by  virtue  of  his  office,  shall 
forfeit  the  sum  ol  ten  dollars. 

8£c.  132.  If  any  board  of  Bchool  inspectors  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to 
make  and  deliver  to  the  township  clerk,  their  annual  report  to  the  county 
clerk,  as  required  in  this  chapter,  within  the  time  limited  therefor,  they 
shall  be  liable  to  pay  the  full  nmount  of  money  lost  by  their  failure,  with 
interest  thereon,  to  be  recovered  by  the  township  treasurer  in  the  name  of 
the  town)Jihip,nnan  action  of  debt  or  on  thi*  case. 

Src.  133.  If  any  township  clerk  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  transmit  the 
report  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section,  to  the  county  clerk,  as  required 
in  this  chapter,  he  shall  be  liable  to  pay  the  full  aniotmt  lost  by  such  neg- 
lect or  refusal,  with  interest  thereon,  to  be  recovered  in  the  manner  spe- 
cified in  the  preceding  pert  ion. 

8rc.  134.  Every  county  clerk  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  transmit 
the  report  required  in  ibis  chapter  to  be  made  by  him  to  the  Superintend^ 
ent  of  Public  Instniciion,  within  the  time  therefor  limited,  shall  be  liable 
to  pay  to  each  township  the  full  amount  which  such  township,  or  aoy 
school  district  therein,  shall  lu«e  by  such  neglect  or  refusal,  with  interest 
thereon,  to  be  recovered  in  the  manner  specified  in  the  last  two  preeediog'  ' 
sections. 

Hbc.  136.  All  the  moneys  collected  or  received  by  dny  township  treaa- 
vrer  under  the  provisions  of  e<ther  of  the  three  Isft  preceding  aeciion% 
shall  be  apportioned  and  distributed  to  the  school  districts  entitled  thereto^ 
in  the  same  man  iter,  and  in  the  ssme  proportion  that  the  moneys  lost  by 
any  neglect  or  refusal  therein  mentioned  would,  according  to  the  proviso 
ioBs  of  this  chapter,  have  been  apportioned  and  distributed. 

Src.  136.  The  town«^htp  board  of  each  township  shall  have  power,  and 
is  hereby  required,  to  remove  fn)m  office,  upon  aatisfactory  proof,  after  at 
least  five  days'  notice  to  the  party  implicated,  any  district  officer  or  school 
iuspecttir  who  shall  have  illegally  used  or  disponed  of  any  of  the  public 
moneya  entrusted  to  his  charge. 

MI8CBLLA5R0CS  PR0VfS(0]<tS  RRLaTINO  TO  PRrHARr  SCHOOLS. 

Sbc.  137.  Any  person  payin<^  taxes  in  a  school  district  in  which  hedoea 
not  reside,  may  send  scholars  to  ary  district  school  therein,  and  such  per- 
son shall,  for  that  purpose,  have  and  enjoy  all  the  ri>;hisanrl  pr'vileges  of 
a  resident  of  such  distrirt,  except  the  right  of  voting  therein,  and  shall  bo 
rated  therein  for  teachers'  wages  anrl  fuel,  and  in  the  census  of  such 
district,  and  the  np{)ortionment  of  mrmcys  from  the  i>chool  fund,  scholars 
ao  sent, and  attending  fencrnlly  hucli  tscthnols,  »ihntl  be  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  such  district:  [Provided^  That  a  majority  of  :he  qualified  voters 
attending  at  any  regular  meeimg  in  the  district  in  which  auch  peraoa  . 
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rtcidesi  Bhalt  have  determined  that  no  school  ahall  be  taogrht  in  said  Ah- 
trict  for  the  year,  or,  provided  such  person  shall  not  reside  in  any  organ*- 
ized  school  district] 

1.  Under  ihe  law  of  1848,  «s  published  ia  pamphlet  form,  anj 
penoD  paying  taxes  in  a  school  district  in  which  he  did  not  reside, 
conld  send  scholars  to  any  district  school  therein,  as  prorided  m  the 
fiisk  portion  of  this  section.  The  proviso  was  enacted  by  a  subae* 
quent  Legislature. 

f .  A  person  paying  taxes  in  several  school  districts  in  which  he 
does  not  reside,  may  send  to  any  district  school  in  any  and  all  of  aaid 
districts,  subject  to  the  proviso  contained  in  this  section.  The  nua- 
ber  of  scholars  that  may  be  sent  is  not  limitedi  by  the  law. 

9.  The  scholars  that  are  so  sent^  are  not  limited  to  the  ekUdren  of 
such  persona,  but  to  all  such  as  are  in  their  employ  as  apprentices, 
and  all  children  living  with  such  persona,  and  subject  lo  their  tan 
aad  protection.  Such  children  may  be  rated  for  teachers'  wages  and 
fuel,  and  should  be  included  in  the  census  of  such  district  and  in  the 
apportionment  of  the  income  of  the  school  fund. 

Sac  188.  Whenever  any  portion  of  a  school  district  shall  be  set  off 
and  annexed  to  any  other  district^  or  organized  into  a  new  one,  after  a 
tax  for  district  purposes,  other  than  the  payment  of  any  debts  of  the  dit^ 
trict,  shall  have  been  levied  upon  the  taxable  property  thereof,  but  not 
eolleeted,  toch  tax  shall  be  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  if  no  part  of 
sonh  district  had  been  set  off,  and  the  said  former  district,  and  the  district 
to  which  the  portion  so  set  off  may  be  annexed,  or  the  new  district  orga* 
Biaed  from  such  portion,  shall  each  be  entitled  to  such  proportion  of  said 
taXf  as  the  amount  of  taxable  property  in  each  part  thereof  bears  to  tbe 
whole  amount  of  taxable  property  on  which  such  tax  is  levied. 

8bc.  139.  For  the  purpose  of  apportioning  the  income  of  the  primary 
eeheol  fund  among  the  several  townships,  a  district  situated  in  pan  in 
two  or  more  townships,  shall  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  township 
to  which  tbe  annual  report  of  the  director  is  reqoired  to  be  made;  bat 
money  raised  in  any  one  of  such  townships  for  the  support  of  schools 
therein,  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  districts  and  parts  of  districts  therein, 
according  to  the  number  of  children  of  the  proper  age  in  each. 

Sbc.  140.  The  qualified  voters  of  any  school  district  may,  by  vote  at 
their  annual  district  meeting,  raise  by  tax  upon  the  taxable  property  of 
the  district  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  dollar  for  every  scholar  in  the  dis- 
trict between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  for  the  support  of  com- 
mon schools  in  the  district,  and  such  tax  shall  be  reported  to  the  supervi- 
sor of  the  proper  township,  and  shall  be  levied,  collected  and  returned  in 
the  same  manner  as  townships  taxes  are  levied,  collected  and  returned. 

8eg.  141.  If  any  supervisor  shall  neglect  or  refupe  to  assess  the  taxes 
provided  for  in  section  one  hundred  and  seven  of  chapter  fifty-eight  of  the 
revised  statutes,  he  shall  be  liable  to  pay  to  any  school  district  the  full 
amount  lost  to  such  district  by  such  neglect  or  refusal,  with  the  interest 
thereon,  to  be  recovered  by  the  assessor  in  the  name  of  tbe  school  dis- 
trictt  in  an  action  of  debt  on  the  case. 
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8ac.  14S«  The  sapervisor  ofrach  township,  ou  tho  delivery  of  the  war- 
rant for  the  collection  of  taxes  to  the  township  treasurer,  siiall  also  de- 
liver to  said  treasurer  a  written  statement  certified  by  him  of  the  amount 
of  the  taxes  levied  under  section  one  hundred  and  seven  of  said  chapteri 
upon  any  property  lying  within  the  bounds  of  a  fractional  school  district, 
a  part  of  which  is  situate  within  his  township,  and  the  returns  of  which 
are  made  to  the  clerk  of  some  other  township;  and  tbo  said  township 
treaeuror  shall  pay  to  the  township  treasurer  of  such  other  township  the 
amount  of  the  taxes  so  levied  and  certified  to  him  for  the  ui^e  of  such  frac- 
tional school  district. 

Sbc.  143.  Each  treasurer  of  a  township,  to  the  clerk  of  which  the  re- 
turns of  any  fractional  school  district  shall  hfi  made,  shall  apply  to  the 
treasurer  of  any  other  township  in  which  any  part  of  such  fractional' 
aobool  district  may  be  situate,  for  any  money  to  which  such  district  may 
be  entitled;  and  when  so  received,  it  ahall  be  certified  to  the  township 
clerk,  and  apportioned  in  the  eame  manner  as  other  tazen  for  school  pur* 
poesa. 

Sbc.  144.  The  board  of  school  inspectors  shall  have  power  to  suspend 
the  operation  of  section  one  hundred  and  fifteen  of  said  chapter,  wheneter 
they  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  convenience  or  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple of  their  township  will  be  promoted  thereby,  and  to  restore  the  same, 
as  in  their  judgment  they  shall  think  best. 


GENERAL  NOTES. 

So  fiu*  as  the  reports  of  cases  coming  before  the  higher  courts 
of  our  own  State,  have  been  pabKshed,  there  appears  to  be  bat  a 
mgh  case  which  has  been  adjudicated,  arising  out  of  the  operation 
ci  our  school  laws.  This  case  is  copied  from  Douglas'  Michigan 
Reports,  and  is  as  follows:     [See  page  348  of  this  document] 

DISSOLUTIOH  OF  DISTBIOTS. 

People  esB,  rd.  Strong,  tw.  Daridson  and  others,  school  inspectors 
of  the  township  of  Greenfield. 

Under  the  statute  (S.  L.  1840,  page  SS16,  Sec.  25,)  empowering 

the  school  inspectors  of  any  township  **  to  diride  the  township  into 

such  number  of  districts,   and  to  regulate  and  alter  the  boundaries 

of  said  school  districts,  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  necessary,  they 

may  dissolYO  one  organised  district,  and  annex  it  to  another." 

MoTioK  for  a  Mandamus,  commanding  Davidson  and  others, 
school  inspectors  of  the  county  of  Wayne,  to  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid 
to  school  district  No.  12,  in  said  township,  such  sum  of  money  as 
the  district  may  be  entitled  to  by  law,  from  the  common  school  fund, 
and  from  the  fund  arising  from  the  taxes  of  the  township. 

It  appeared  that  November  22,  1842,  the  respondents  divided  dis- 
trict No.  4,  in  said  township,  into  two  districts,  the  new  district  being 

mimbated  12*^that  on  the  first  day  of  December  following,  the  or* 
52 
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ganisation  of  the  new  district,  under  the  statute,  was  perfected;  aad 
that  on  the  13ih  of  the  same  month  the  respondents  made  an  order, 
dissolving  the  new  district,  and  re  annexing  it  to  district  No.  4.  1  ha 
question  involved  in  the  case  was,  whether  the  respondents  had  pow- 
er to  make  the  last  mentioned  order. 

B.  F  .H.  WiTHBRSLL,  in  support  of  the  motion.  WhippLb  J.,  de- 
livered the  opinion  of  the  court. 

The  anlhoritj  of  the  inspectors  thus  to  dissolve  district  Nq.  12, 
and  re-annex  it  to  the  old  district  from  which  it  was  severed,  must 
depend  ^pou  the  construction  of  the  twenty- fifth  s^ection  of  the  act 
entitled  *'  an  act  to  amend  the  revised  statutes  relative  to  primtrj 
schools/'  approved  April  12,  1840.  [Re-enacted  by. revised  statutes 
of  1840,  page  227,  Sec.  7 1.]  [tSession  laws  of  1848.  page  2 16. J  By 
that  section  the  inspectors  are  huihorized  ** to  divide  the  township 
into  8-jch  number  of  districts,  and  to  regulate  and  alter  the  bounda- 
ries of  sjiid  school  districts,  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  necessary." 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  number  of  district.*)  in  any  tuwn^hip 
is  to  be  determined  from  the  language  of  the  j-eclion,  which  confers 
authority  to  didde  the  township  from  time  to  time  into  such  number 
of  districts  as  may  be  necessary.  If  they  may  divide  the  township 
into  twelve  districts,  why  may  they  not  divide  it  into  ten  by  enlarg- 
ing the  houndhries  of  one  or  more  of  those  in  existence,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  by  annexing  two  or  more,  so  as  to  constitute  but 
one  district,  as  m^y  from  time  to  time  become  necessary?  The  power 
could  not  perhaps  be  derived  from  the  words  "regulate  and  alter  the 
boundaries,"  <&c.,  but  these  words  taken  in  eonnection  with  ilie  au- 
thority to  **divide"  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  necessary,  justi6ed 
legcily  the  order  made  *by  the  inspectors  That  order  may  have 
been  unwise;  it  may  have  been  an  abuse  of  the  discretion  with 
which  the  inspectors  are  clothed;  but  such  abuse  of  di>creiion  cqh- 
aot  authorize  the  interference  of  this  court.  We  think  it  clear  that 
the  authority  to  determine  the  number  of  districts  in  each  township, 
•ught  to  be  lodged  in  some  responsible  body.  Unless  it  is  conferred 
upon  the  inspectors,  the  power  does  not  exist;  nnd  as  the  words  of 
the  twenty  fifth  section  justify  the  constiniciion  we  have  given  to  it, 
we  are  bound  to  overrule  the  motion  for  a  mandamus. 

Motion  denied. 

The  following  notes,  taken  from  the  New  York  decisions,  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  existing  laws  and  state  of  things  in  Michigan: 

MU  LTU*UC  AT  I  ON  OF  DISTRICTS. 

One  of  the  most  formidable  ob>t8cles  to  the  efficiency  of  our  com- 
mon schools  is  believed  to  be  the  unnecessary  multiplication  and  sub- 
division of  districtw.  In  thor^e  portions  of  the  State  where  iht-  popu- 
lation is  scattered  ov*r  a  JHriie  txitnt  of  leirilury,  the  convtuit-nce 
and  accommodation  of  the  innabiiants,  n-quiri'  the  formation  of  dis* 
trictti  comprising  a  small  amount  of  taxable  property,  applicable  to> 
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the  support  of  Mhoob  Mid  a  limited  number  of  ohildres*  Bat  wber* 
aa  oppodite  stale  of  ihia^  exUis,  the  iatervsts  of  edacatioa  will  be 
uosC  etfectUHliy  promoted,  by  assigning  co  each  district  the  greatt^l 
extent  of' territory  ctHnpttiibie  with  securing  to  the  children  the  re- 
quisite faciiiues  for  their  regular  attendance  at  the  schools. — lJf$m 
York  DecUtuns, 

Almost  all  the  existing  evils  of  the  common  school  system  bare 
their  origin  in  (he  limited  means  of  the  school  district.  The  ten- 
dency is  to  subdivision  and  to  a  contraction  of  their  territorial  bound- 
aries. This  consequence  must  follow  in  some  degree  from  the  in- 
crease of  population;  but  the  subdivision  of  school  districts  tends  to 
advance  in  a  much  greater  ratio.  The  averat^e  Dumber  of  children 
in  our  school  districts  is  about  fifty -five.  •         •         •         • 

From  the  observations  he  has  made,  the  Superintendent  deems 
it  due  to  the  common  school  system,  that  no  new  district  shall  be 
formed  with  a  much  smaller  number,  unless  peculiar  circumstances 
render  it  proper  to  make  it  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  In  fee- 
ble districts,  cheap  instructors,  poor  and  ill  furnished  school  houses, 
and  a  general  lani^uor  of  the  cause  of  education  are  almost  certain: 
to  be  found. — N.  Y.  Dec. 

QUAUFICATIONB  OF  TSACHXRS, 

The  qualifications  of  te»ehers  are  left  to  the  discrimination  and 
judgment  of  the  legal  examiners.  They  must  determine  the  degiv^^ 
of  learning  and  ability  necessary  for  a  teacher.  They  ought  to  be 
satistied  that  a  oertiticate  is  given  to  those  only  whose  learning  and 
ability  fit  them  in  all  resp^^cts  toinstruet  common  schools. — lb. 

In  judging  of  the  moral  character  of  a  candidate  for  teacher,  if 
the  exAmming  officers  know  of  any  serious  impution  or  defect  of 
principle,  it  is  their  duty  to  refuse  to  certify.  A  certificate  may  be 
annulled  for  immoral  habits  generally,  notwithstanding  the  teacher 
may  perform  all  his  duties  during  school  hours. — lb. 

In  relation  to  the  moral  'character  of  the  teacher,  much  is  left  Uy 
the  discretion  of  the  examining  officer.  He  must  be  satisfied  that  it 
is  good,  because  he  has  to  certify  to  its  correctness.  On  this  point 
•whiit  would  be  satisfactory  to  one  man  might  be  unsHtisfactory  to 
another.  Every  person  has  a  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  own  re- 
ligious 6^/^  without  molestation;  and  the  examining  officer  should 
content  himself  wiih  inquiries^s  to  the  moral  character  of  the  teach- 
er, leaving  him  to  the  same  liberal  enjoyment  of  his  religious  belief 
that  be  aJxs  for  himself.  If,  however,  a  per^^on  openly  derides  all 
religion,  he  ought  not  to  be  a  teaither  of  youth.  The  employment 
of  such  a  person  would  be  considered  a  grievance  by  a  great  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  alt  the  districts. — lb. 

If  the  trusteia  or  inhabitants  are  to  determine  what  their  districi 
require,  and  tlie  ecrtifying  offieera  are  to  be  governed  by  their  opiii« 
ions  and  wishes,  the  officers  themst- Ives  might  as  well  be  dispensed* 
with.    In  his  anoial  report  to  the  Legislature  for  the  }eir  1835,  the. 
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fif^rmteiident  of  Common  Schools  (Qen.  Die)  (Amervw:  '^  One  of 
tbe  most  responsible  and  delicate  trusts  to  be  exeooted  under  the 
oommon  school  system  is  that  of  inspecting  teachers  and  pronoun* 
cinfi^  upon  their  qualifications.  If  this  is  negligently  conducted,  or 
with  a  willingness  to  overlook  deficiences,  instead  of  insisting  rigidly 
upon  tbe  'requirements  of  tbe  law,  it  is  manifest  that  men  without 
tbe  necessary  moral  character,  learning  or  ability,  will  gain  a  foot- 
hoold  in  the  common  schools,  and  present  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
improvements  of  which  the?  are  susceptible.  This  would  be  an 
evu  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  and  there  is  no  remedy  for  it  but  a 
strict  inspection  of  the  candidates.  It  has  been  the  practice  in  some 
instances  for  the  inspectors  to  have  a  reference  to  the  particular  dr- 
€um$tanc€8  of  the  cases  in  giving  a  certificate.  Thus  they  have  some- 
times given  an  individual  a  certificate  with  a  view  to  a  summer  school, 
in  which  the  children  taught  are  usually  smaller  and  require  less  of 
the  teacher,  when  the  certificate  would  have  been  withheld,  if  it  was 
asked  with  a  view  to  qualify  the  teacher  for  a  unnier  school.  But  it 
is  obvious  that  such  a  distinction  is  wholly  inadmissible.  A  oertifi* 
cate  must  be  unconditional,  by  the  terms  of  the  law.  The  inspec- 
tors must  be  satisfied  with  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher  '*  in  re- 
q>ect  to  moral  character,  leaniing  and  ability;"  and  the  certificate 
when  onee  given  is  an  absolute  warrant  for  the  individual  to  teaeh, 
SBid  to  receive  the  public  money,  unless  revoked;  in  whioh  case  it 
ceases  to  be  operative  from  the  date  of  its  revocation.  The  standard 
of  qualification  for  teachers,  so  far  as  granting  certificates  ia  concern- 
ed, IS  of  necessity  arbitrary.  Tbeiaw  does  not  prescribe  the  degree 
•of  learning  or  ability  which  a  teacher  shall  possess,  but  virtuallj 
refers  the  decision  of  this  important  matter  to  the  inspectors,  who 
^have  not,  neither  should  they  possess  the  power  of  relaxmg  the  gen- 
^eral  rule  with  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  any  narticular  case, 
bj  departing  from  the  standard  of  qualification  whicn  they  assume 
as  their  guide  in  others." — JV^.  Y.  Dec, 

The  inhabitants  of  the  district,  and  particularly  parents  who  have 
ehildren  attending  the  school,  should  be  invited  to  be  present  at  the 
dnspection;  «  •  •  •  ^^^  trustees  of  districts  are 
required,  whenever  they  receive  information  of  an  intended  visits 
to  communicate  it  as  generally  as  possible  to  the  inhabitants  -*/5. 

DiaClPUXm  AND  OONDUOT  OF  THB  SOHOOL, 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  remark  on  the  importance  of  order 
and  system  in  the  schools,  not  only  to  enable  the  pupils  to  learn  any- 
thing, but  to  give  them  those  habits  of  regularity  so  essential  in  the 
formation  of  character.  Punctuality  of  attendance,  as  well  as  its 
steady  continuance  should  be  enforced.  Parents  should  be  told  how 
much  their  children  lose,  to  what  inconvenience  they  expose  the 
teacher,  and  what  disorder  they  brmg  upon  the  whole  school,  by  not 
insisting  upon  the  scholars  being  punctually  at  the  school  room  afc 
the  appointed  hour;  and  above  all  they  should  be  warned  of  the  in- 
jurious consequences  of  allowing  their  children  to  be  absent  from 
'•ohool  during  the  term.     By  being  indulged  in  absences  they  lose 
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Am  coDnection  of  thehr  stadies,  probably  fall  behmd  ibeir  dMs^  bai* 
eoBi6  diseouMged,  aod  then  seek  eveiy  pretext  to  play  the  fcniaiii 
The  habit  of  irregularity  and  insubordinatioa  thaa  acquired*  will  be 
apt  to  mark  their  character  through  life.— iV^.  Y,  Dee. 

TKXT   BOOKS. 

It  is  believed  tbat  there  are  none  now  in  nse  in  our  schools  that  are 
Tery  defective;  and  the  diflference  between  them  is  so  slight  that  the 
ffain  to  the  scholar  will  not  compensate  for  the  heavy  expenses  to 
uie  parent,  caused  by  the  substitution  of  new  books  with  every  new 
teacher;  and  the  capriciousness  of  change  which  some  are  apt  to  in- 
dulge on  this  subject,  cannot  b^  too  strongly  or  decidedly  resisted. 
Trustees  of  districts  should  look  to  this  matter  when  they  engage 
teachers. 

One  consequence  of  the  practice  is^  the  great  variety  of  text  books 
oh  the  same  subject,  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  which  afflicts  our  schools.  It  compels  the  teacher  to  divide  the 
pupils  into  as  many  classes  as  there  are  kinds  of  books,  so  that  the 
time  which  might  have  been  devoted  to  a  careful  and  deliberate  hear- 
ing of  a  class  of  ten  or  twelve,  where  all  could  have  improved  by 
the  corrections  and  observations  of  the  instructor,  is  almost  wasted 
in  the  hurried  recitations  of  ten  or  a  dozen  pupils  in  separate  classes; 
while  in  large  schools,  some  must  be  wholly  neglected. — lb. 

CHAI70B  Off  SITE. 

Experience  has  shown  that  by  far  the  most  fertile  sources  of  con- 
tention and  difficulty  in  the  various  school  districts,  originate  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  inhabitants  connected  with  the  change  of  the 
site  of  their  school  house.  Such  a  measure  sboald,  therefore,  onl^ 
be  adopted  when  the  convenience  and  accommodation  of  the  inhabit 
tants  will  be  essentially  promoted  thereby;  when  the  altered  situation 
of  the  district  imperatively  requires  a  change;  and  even  then,  the 
full  and  hearty  concurrence  not  merely  of  a  clettr  and  decided  ma- 
jority of  the  district,  but  of  the  inhabitants  generally,  should  be  se- 
cured, before  any  final  decision  is  made.  There  must  always  be  a 
portion  of  the  inhabitants,  residing  at  the  extremities  of  the  district^ 
who  will  experience  more  or  less  inconviences,  at  particular  seasons 
of  the  year,  in  consequence  of  their  distanae  from  the  school  house; 
but  it  is  better  that  these  pardal  inconveniences  should  be  submitted 
to,  than  that  they  should  be  transferred  to  others  and  the  whole  dis- 
trict plunged  into  a  contention  respecting  the  site.  But  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  enlargement  of  the  boundaries  of  the  district,  a 
change  is  indisnensable,  the  inhabitants  should  come  together  in  a 
conciliatory  and  friendly  spirit,  having  no  other  object  in  view  than 
the  best  interests  of  the  district  and  the  convanience  of  the  greatest 
number;  and  their  action  should  be  deliberate  and  circumspect — re- 
conciling, as  far  as  possible,  the  interests  of  all,  and  rejecting  every 
proposition  calculated  to  sow  the  seeds  of  dissension  or  disturbance 
m  any  portion  of  the  district, — bearing  in  mind  that  a  mere  numeri- 
eal  triumph,  leaving  a  large  minority  dissatisfied  and  irritated,  how- 
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«iTer  gratifying  to  the  sneeesftfol  party,  for  a  tinak  it  but  a  poor  oobip 

Cnsation  for  a  divided  and  distracted  district*  aad  an  embittered  and 
etile  neighborfaood. — N.  Yl  Dic^ 

There  oan  be  no  partnership  in  the  erection  of  a  school  hottSBi 
which  will  prevent  the  district  (rom  controlling  it  entirely  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  district  school. — lb. 

A  tax  cannot  be  laid  to  erect  a  building  to  be  occupied  joinify  as  a 
school  house  and  a  meeting  house. — lb. 

A  tax  may  be  voted  for  the  erection  of  A/ence  around  the  school 
house  lot,  and  for  a  bdl.—Ib. 

RECONSIDER AION  OF   PROCEEDIliaS. 

The  inbabitants  of  scboul  dislricts  may  reconsider  and  repeal,  al- 
ter and  modify  their  proceeding's  at  any  time  before  they  have  been 
carried  into  effect,  either  wholly  or  in  part.  But  the  intention  to  do 
60,  should  be  explicitly  set  forth  in  the  notice  of  the  meeting  called 
fw  that  purpose.  When,  however,  contracts  have  actually  been  en- 
tered into,  liabilities  incurred,  or  expenditures  of  money  had,  in  the 
prosecution  of  any  measure  directed  by  the  district,  a  reconsideratioA 
will  not  be  sanctioned,  as  no  means  exists  to  indemnify  those  who 
may  be  losers  thereby. — lb. 

TAXES 

Where  -a  tax  is  voted  by  the  inhabitants  for  any  purpose,  the  spe- 
cific amount  of  the  tax,  and  the  particular  purpose  for  which  it  is 
designed,  should  be  fully  and  clearly  stated.  And  where  several 
objects  of  expenditure  are  to  be  provided  for.  the  amount  toberaia* 
ed  for  each  should  be  expressed  in  the  resolution. — lb* 

CONTRACTS  WITH  TEACHERS. 

The  most  fruitful  source  of  difficulty  in  school  districts,  has  been 
the  looseness  and  irregularity  with  which  these  contracts  have  been 
made.  In  some  districts  the  trustees  are  in  the  habit  of  agreeing  to 
pay  the  teacher  the  whole  amount  of  public  money  that  should  be 
received,  be  it  more  or  less.  7'his  is  unjust  to  the  teacher  or  the  dis- 
trict, and  has  almost  always  led  to  contention,  'llie  agreement 
should  be  to  pay  him  a  specific  sum  by  the  month  or  by  the  quarter, 
adequate  to  the  value  of  his  services.  If  the  public  money  is  not 
sufficient,  [in  Michigan,  public  money  and  other  taxes  voted  for  sup- 
port of  schools]  the  deficiency  should  be  supplied  by  a  rate  bill.  Lk 
18  not  to  be  believed  that  any  intelligent  citizens  will  consider  that  sor- 
didness  to  be  economy,  which  prefers  that  their  children  should  be 
brought  up  in  ignorance,  or  instructed  in  error,  rather  than  contribute 
the  mere  trifle  which  secure  them  an  education,  sound  and  accurste^ 
at  least  as  far  as  it  goes.  When  the  rewards  which  other  profession! 
and  avocations  hold  out  to  talent,  knowledge  and  industry,  are  so 
liberal,  how  can  it  be  expected  that  persons  competent  to  the  greal 
business  of  instruction,  should  devote  themselves  to  it  for  a  compen- 
•ation  badequate  to  their  support? — Ih, 
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BOAETCMa  TBACniM. 

A  practice  prevails  to  a  very  considerabte  extent  among  the  mr- 
•ral  school  districts,  of  trustees'  engaging  with  a  teacher  that  he  shall 
board  with  the  parents  of  the  children  alternately.  There  is  no  aa« 
tbority  for  sach  a  contract,  and  it  cannot  be  enforced  on  the  inhabi- 
tants. This  compulsory  boarding  gives  occasion  to  constant  alterca- 
tion and  complaint,  which  often  terminate  in  breaking  up  the  schooL 
The  best  arrangement  is  to  give  the  teacher  a  specific  sum  and  let 
him  board  himself  But  there  are  some  districts  so  destitute  that  it 
may  afiford  the  inhabitants  considerable  relief  to  be  permitted  to 
board  the  teacher.  In  such  cases  the  object  can  be  obtained  in  an* 
other  way.  Let  the  trustees  contract  with  the  teacher  at  a  specific 
sum  per  month,  or  by  the  quarter,  and  they  may  agree  with  him, 
that  if  he  shall  be  afforded  satisfactory  board  at  the  bouse  of  any  of 
the  inbabitRnts,  he  shall  allow  whatever  sum  may  be  agreed  upon 
per  week  for  such  board. — JV.  V.  Dec. 

teachers'  contract. 

If  a  teacher's  certificate  is  annulled,  the  trustees  [district  board]  are 
at  liberty  to  dismiss  him,  and  to  rescind  their  contract  with  him.  They 
engage  him  as  a  qualified  teacher,  and  the  moment  he  ceases  to  be  so, 
there  is  a  failure  of  the  consideration  for  the  contract  If,  however,  the 
trustees  continue  him  to  the  school  after  notice  that  his  certificate 
has  been  annulled,  it  will  be  regarded  as  such  a  continuance  of  (he 
eontract  that  they  will  not  be  allowed  at  a  subsequent  period  to  dis- 
pute it. — lb, 

EXEMPTION   OF   INDIGENT  PERSONS. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  power  conferred  upon  the  trustees,  of  ex- 
empting indigent  inhabitants  of  their  district  from  the  payment  of 
the  whole,  or  of  portions  of  their  rate  bills,  the  utmost  liberality, 
eompatible  with  justice  to  the  district,  should  be  indulged.  Nothing 
ean  be  more  at  variance  with  the  benign  spirit  and  intent  of  the  school 
laws,  than  the  compulsory  distress  and  sale  of  articles  of  absolute 
necessity  to  an  indigent  family,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  rate 
bill  for  teachers'  wages.  And  yet  cases  of  this  kind  are  uequently 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  department.  Every  reasonable  facility 
should  be  afforded  to  the  children  of  the  poor,  for  the  attainment  of 
all  the  blessings  and  advantages  of  elementary  instruction;  and  this 
should  never  be  permitted  to  become  in  any  degree  burdensome  to 
their  parents.  Where  any  inhabitant  of  the  district  in  indigent  cir- 
eumstances  cannot  meet  the  rate  bill  for  the  payment  of  the  teachers' 
wa^s,  without  subjecting  himself  to  serious  embarrassment,  or  his 
family  to  sensible  deprivation,  he  should  promptly  and  cheerfully  be 
exonerated.  A  just  feeling  of  pride  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
preclude  any  from  availing  themselves  of  this  exemption,  unless  un- 
der the  pressure  of  absolute  necessity;  and  occasional  abuses  of  (he 
privilege  so  accorded,  are  productive  of  less  disastrous  results,  than 
m  prevailing  impression  among  the  indigent  inhabitants  of  a  district, 
that  their  childpen  can  partake  of  the  advantages  of  common  school 
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education,  on]  j  at  a  bnrdensome  charge  to  themselTes,  and  b^  a 
aacrifioe  of  the  ordinary  neceasiiies  and  com£;>rts  of  their  fanuhes. 
— JV^  K  Den. 

As  a  general  rule,  M  under  the  age  cf  twenty-one  years,  aadola 
proper  age  to  be  benefitted  by  instruction,  are  entitled  to  admisson. 
There  must,  however,  be  some  discretion  vested  in  the  trustees,  ia 
lej^ard  to  such  admission.  Children  having  infectious  diseases*^ 
idiots — infknts — and  persons  over  twenty-one,  may  undoubtedly  be 
excluded;  and  colored  children,  where  their  attendance  is  obnoxions 
to  the  greater  portion  of  the  patrons  of  the  school,  especially  in  caeea 
^  where  schools  have  been  established  for  their  separate  benefit,  withJO 
a  reasonable  distance  from  their  residence. — lb. 

DIBUISSAL  OF  SCUOLA.RS. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  co- operate  with  the  teacher  in  tha 
government  of  the  school,  and  to  aid  him,  to  the  extent  of  their 
power  and  influence,  in  ihe  enforcement  of  reasonable  and  proper 
rules  and  regulations;  but  they  have  no  right  to  dismiss  a  scholar, 
except  for  the  strongest  reasons;  for  example,  such  a  degree  of  moral 
depravity  as  to  render  an  association  with  other  scholars  dangerous 
to  the  latter,  or  such  violent  insubordination  as  to  render  the  mainte- 
nance of  discipline  and  order  impracticable,  in  which  case  they  may 
legally  exclude  him  from  the  school,  until  such  period  as  he  may 
consent  to  submit  to  the  reasonable  rules  and  regulations  of  tola 
teacher  and  trustees;  and  if  after  such  exclusion  be  persists  in  at- 
tending, without  permission  from  the  trustees,  and  contrary  to  their 
directions,  he  may  be  proceeded  against  as  a  trespasser. — /6. 

LIBaABIBS. 

The  object  of  the  law  for  procuring  district  libraries  is  to  diflftise 
information,  not  only,  or  even  chiefly,  among  children  or  minors,  bai 
among  adults  and  those  who  have  finished  common  school  educa- 
tion. The  books,  therefore,  should  be  such  as  will  be  useful  for  cir- 
culation among  the  inhabitants  fi;enerally.  They  should  not  be 
children's  books,  or  of  a  juvenile  character  merely,  or  light  and  ftV9- 
ulcus  tales  and  remances,  but  works  conveying  solid  informadoD 
which  will  excite  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  also  gratify  it,  as  faraa 
such  a  library  can.  Works  imbued  with  part^  politics,  and  those  of 
a  sectarian  character,  or  hostility  to  the  Christian  religion,  should  on 
no  account  be  admitted;  and  if  any  are  accidentally  received  they 
should  be  immediately  removed,  otill  less  can  any  district  be  per- 
mitted to  purchase  school  books,  such  as  spelling  books,  grammars, 
or  any  others  of  the  desoription  used  as  text  book  in  schoola  Such 
an  application  of  the  public  money  would  be  an  utter  violation  of  the 
law.        •        •        • 

The  selection  of  the  books  for  the  district  library,  is  devolved  by 
law  exclusively  upon  the  trustees,  (in  Michigan  upon  the  school  in- 
sepctors,)  and  when  the  importance  of  this  most  beneficial  and  en- 
lightened provision  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  several  districts,  of  both  sexes  and  all  eondi- 
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ikm^  h  dttly  eatloiBted,  tiie  triMt  here  ocofided  k  one  of  bo  ordiiiAf  j 
tesponsibiHtj.  In  reference  to  such  selections,  but  two  prominenft 
■ofirces  of  embarrassment  have  been  experienced.  The  one  baa 
arisen  from  the  necessity  of  excluding  from  the  libraries  all  -w&Ab 
having,  directly  or  remotely,  a  sectarian  tendency,  and  the  other, 
from  that  of  recommending  the  exclusion  of  novels,  romances  Hfid 
<oiher  fictitious  creations  of  the  imagination,  including  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  lighter  liertature  of  the  day. 

The  propriety  of  a  peremptory  and  uncompromising  exclusion  of 
those  catch*penny,  but  revolting  publications  which  cultivate  t^a 
taste  for  the  marvellous,  the  tragic,  the  horrible,  and  the  supernaUnr* 
al-— the  lives  and  exploits  of  pirates,  banditti  and  desperadoes  of  «t* 
«ry  description — is  too  obvious  to  every  reflecting  mind  to  re<|uhB 
the  slightest  argument.  Unless  parents  desire  that  their  children 
abould  pursue  the  shortest  and  surest  road  to  ignominy,  shame  attd 
destruction — should  become  the  ready  and  yt  imitators,  on  a  cireMi- 
aeribed  scale,  of  the  pernicious  models  whici  they  are  permitted  and 
eneonraged  to  study— they  will  frown  indiliantly  on  every  atttinpt 
to  place  before  their  immature  minds,  works  whose  invariable  and 
only  tendency  is  disastrous,  both  to  the  intellect  and  the  heart. 

The  exclusion  of  works  imbued  to  any  perceptible  extent  wMi 
sectarianism,  rests  upon  the  great  conservative  principles  whick  aire 
al  the  foundation  of  our  free  institutions.  Its  propriety  h  readily 
eonceded  when  applied  to  publications,  setting  foith,  defending,  or 
illustrating  the  peculiar  tenets  which  distinguish  any  one  of  the 
numerous  religious  denominations  of  the  day  from  the  others.  On 
dbk  ground  no  controversy  exists  as  to  the  line  of  duty.  But  It  has 
been  strongly  argued  that  those  "standard"  theological  publioationa 
which,  avoiding  all  controverted  ground,  contain  general  expositions 
of  Christianity — which  assume  only  those  doctrines  and  principles 
upon  which  all  "evangelicar'  denominations  of  Christians  are  agreed, 
are  not  obnoxious  to  any  reasonable  censure,  and  ought  not,  upon 
any  just  principles,  to  be  excluded  from  the  sohool  district  Itbraty. 
There  are  two  answers  to  this  argument,  either  of  which  is  oonclu* 
■ive.  The  one  is,  that  the  works  m  question,  however  exalted  nay 
be  their  merit,  and  however  free  from  just  censure,  on  the  ^vnd  of 
•eetarianism,  are  strictly  ihedogie^,  doctrinal  or  metaphysicHl;  aad 
therefore  no  more  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  district  library  than  woAs 
devoted  to  the  professional  elucidation  of  law,  medicine,  or  any  otter 
learned  professions.  Their  appropriate  place  is  in  the  family,  church 
or  Sunday  school  library.  The  other  answer  is,  that  in  every  por- 
tiofB  of  our  country  are  to  be  found  conscientious  dissenters  from  Uie 
most  Approved  theological  tenets  of  these  commentators  on  Chris- 
tianity; individuals  who  claim  the  right,  either  of  rejecting  Christia&- 
ity  altogether,  (as  the  Jews.;  or  of  so  interpreting  its  fundamental 
doctrines,  as  to  place  them  beyond  the  utmost  verge  of  "  evangeli- ' 
ear'  liberality ;  and  this  too,  without  in  any  degree  subjecting  them- 
selves to  any  well-founded  imputations  upon  their  moral  charader 
as  eitieens  and  as  men.  The  Suite,  in  the  dispensation  of  \%k  bbtlti- 
ty„  has  no  right  to  trample  upon  Uie  honest  convictions  and  settM 
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Miff  of  this  or  of  any  other  cIms  of  ito  ciliBeiis,  agiintt  whose 
demeaiior»  in  the  rarioiis  relatioos  of  society,  no  accasaiioii  can  be 
brought;  nor  oia  it  rightfully  saaotion  the  application  of  any  por- 
doa  of  those  fuads  to  which  they,  in  commoQ  with  others,  have  ooa- 
tribttted,  to  the  enforcement  of  theological  tenets  to  which  they  caa- 
JBOt  conscientiously  subscribe.  Any  work,  therefore,  which,  depart- 
ing from  the  inculcation  of  those  greal^enduring  and  cardinal  elemeafcs 
of  relijfion  and  morality  which  are  impressed  upon  humanity  as  a 
part  of  its  birthright— nicknow lodged  by  all  upon  whom  its  stamp  is 
affixed^  howeter  departed  from  in  practice,  and  incorporated  into  the 
Terr  essence  of  Christianity  as  its  pre-eminent  and  distinctire  prin- 
eiple — shall  descend  to  a  controversy  respecting^  the  subordinate  or 
ooiUteral  details  of  theology,  however  ably  sustamed  and  numerous- 
ly sanctioned,  has  no  legitimate  claim  to  a  place  in  the  school  district 
bbrary,  nor  can  its  admission  be  countenanced  consistently  with 
sound  policy  or  enligh^ned  reason. 

The  following  genelil  principles  have  been  laid  down  in  a  special 
report  on  common  sc^l  libraries,  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
ihe  department,  by  Henry  S.  Randall,  Lsq..  County  Superintendent 
of  common  schools  of  Cortland  county,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the 
•ettied  principles  of  the  dtspartment  in  reference  to  this  class  of 
books: 

**  I.  No  works  written  professedly  to  uphold  or  attack  any  sect  or 
ereed  in  our  country,  claiming  to  be  a  religious  one,  shall  be  tolerated 
in  the  school  libranes. 

*'  2.  Standard  works  on  other  topics  shall  not  be  excluded,  because 
they  incidentally  and  indirectly  betray  the  religious  opinions  of  their 
authors. 

**3.  Works  avowedly  on  other  topics,  which,  abound  iot  direct  and 
onreserved  attncks  on,  or  defences  of,  the  character  of  any  religious 
sect;  or  those  which  hold  up  any  religious  body  to  contempt  or  eze- 
eration,  by  singling  out  or  bringing  together  only  the  darker  parts  of 
lit  history  or  character,  shall  be  excluded  from  the  school  libraries. 

**  It  is  said  that  under  the  above  rules,  heresy  and  error  are  put  on 
Ihe  same  footing  with  true  religion — that  Protestant  and  Catholic, 
orthodox  and  unorthodox.  Universalist,  Unitarian,  Jew,  and  even 
Mormon,  derive  the  same  immunity  1  The  fact  is  conceded;  and  it  is 
averred  that  each  is  equally  entitled  to  it,  in  a  government  whose 
yery  constitution  avows  the  principle  of  a  full  and  indiscriminate  re- 
ligious toleration, 

**  He  who  thinks  it  hsrd  that  he  shall  not  be  allowed  to  combat. 
Arou^h  the  medium  of  the  school  libraries,  beliefs,  the  sin  and  error 
•f  which  are  as  clear  to  him  as  b  the  light  in  Heaven,  will  bear  is 
Biind  that  the  library  at  least  leaves  him  and  his  religious  beliefa  in, 
as  good  a  condition  as  it  found  him.  If  it  will  not  propasate  his 
tenets,  it  will  leave  them  unattached.  If  he  is  not  aUowea  to  usa 
0ther  men's  money  to  purchase  books  to  assault  their  religious  fiuths^ 
he  is  not  estopped  from  spending  his  own  as  he  sees  fit,  in  his  private* 
or  in  his  Sunday  school  library — nor  is  he  debarred  from  placing  these 
books  m  the  hands  of  all  who  are  willing  to  receive  them.    His  pow- 
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«r  of  morally  persuading  his  fellow  men  is  left  uaimpaired;  nor  will 
be,  if  he  has  any  confidence  in  the  recuperative  energies  of  truth— if 
lie  believes  his  God  will  uUimately  give  victory  to  truth — ^ask  more. 
In  asking,  or  condescending  to  accept,  the  support  of  an  earthly  gov- 
ernment, he  admits  the  weakness  of  his  cause,  the  feebleness  of  his 
faiths  He  leans  on  another  arm  than  that  which  every  page  in  the 
Bible  declares  all-sufficient  In  what  age  of  the  world  has  any  church 
entered  into  meretricious  connection  wiih  temporal  governments,  and 
escaped  unsullied  from  the  contact?  Any  approiimation  to  such 
connection,  even  in  the  minutest  particular— ^any  exclusive  right  or 
hnmunity  given  to  one  religious  sect  or  another  in  the  school  library 
or  elsewhere,  is  not  only  an ti- religious,  but  anliM^epublican.  As  men, 
we  have  the  right  to  adopt  religious  creeds,  and  to  attempt  to  influ- 
ence others  to  adopt  them;  but  as  Americans,  as  legislators  or  offi- 
cials dispensing  privileges  or  immunities  among  American  citisens, 
we  have  no  right  to  know  one  religion  from  another.  The  persecu- 
ted and  wandering  Israelite  comes  here,  and  he  finds  no  bar  in  our 
paturalization  laws.  The  members  of  the  Roman,  Greek,  or  English 
Church  equally  become  citizens.  Those  adopting  every  hue  of  re- 
ligious faith — every  phase  of  heresy,  take  their  place  equally  under 
ifae  banner  of  the  Republic — and  no  ecclesiastical  power  chu  snatch 
•even  '  the  least  of  these'  horn  under  its  glorious  folda  Not  au  hour 
of  confinement,  not  the  amercement  of  a  farthing,  not  the  depriva- 
tion of  a  right  or  liberty  weighing  '  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair,'  can 
any  such  power  impose  on  any  American  citizen,  without  his  own 
full  and  entire  acquiescence." — JV.  V,  Dec, 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  foundations  of  education  are  laid 
during  the  period  of  youth,  and  that  the  taste  for  reading  and  study 
Is,  with  rare  exceptions,  formed  and  matured  at  this  period,  if  at  all, 
the  importance  of  furnishing  an  adequate  supply  of  books,  adapted 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  immature  but  expanding  intellect — suit- 
ed to  its  various  stages  of  mental  growth,  and  calculated  to  lead  it 
onward  by  a  gradual  transition,  from  one  field  of  intellectual  and 
moral  culture  to  another,  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated.  And  even  if 
the  intellectual  wants  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts,  of 
more  mature  age.  are  duly  considered,  it  admits  of  little  doubt  that 
a  due  proportion  of  works  of  a  more  familiar  and  elementary  char- 
acter tnan  are  the  mans  of  those  generally  selected,  would  have  a 
tendency  not  only  to  promote,  but  often  to  create  that  taste  for  men- 
tal pursuits  which  leads  by  a  rapid  and  sure  progression  to  a  more 
extended  acquaintance  with  the  broad  domains  of  knowledge.  Those 
whose  circumstances  and  pursuits  in  life,  have  hitherto  precluded  any 
Systematic  investigation  of  literary  subjects,  and  who,  if  they  pos- 
aessed  the  desire,  were  debarred  the  means  of  intellectual  improve- 
ment now  brought  within  their  rench,  can  scarcely  be  expected  to 
pass  at  once  tb  that  high  appreciation  of  useful  knowledge,  which 
the  perusal  of  elaborate  treatise  on  any  of  the  numerous  branches  of 
flcience  or  metaphysics  requires;  and  the  fact  brought  to  view  by 
the  annual  reports  of  the  county  superintendents,  that  by  far  the 
^l^reater  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  iJk^  aereral  districts  neglect 
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lo  aTftil  themseWes  of  the  privileges  of  the  library,  indicates  too  gen- 
eral a  fnilure  to  svpply  these  iostitutions  with  the  reqaiMte  propor^ 
tion  of  elementary  books. 

In  the  selection  of  books  for  the  district  libraries,  suitable  provi- 
sion  shoald  be  made  for  every  gradation  of  intellectual  advancement; 
from  that  of  a  child,  whose  int^atiabte  curionity  eagerly  prompts  to 
a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  world  •f  matter  and  of  mind, 
to  that  of  the  most  finished  scholar,  who  is  prepared  to  augment  bia 
stock  of  knowledge  by  every  means  which  may  be  brought  within 
his  reach.  The  prevalence  of  tm  enlightened  appreciation  of  the  re* 
quirements  of  our  people  in  this  respect,  has  already  secured  tli« 
application  of  the  highest  grade  of  mental  and  moral  excellence  to 
the  elementary  departments  of  literature;  and  works  adapted  to  th* 
comprehension  of  the  most  immature  intellect,  and  at  the  same  time 
conveying  the  most  valuable  information  to  more  advanced  minds, 
bave  been  provided — wholly  free,  on  the  one  band,  from  that  puer- 
ility which  is  fit  only  for  the  nursery,  and  on  the  other,  from  those 
generalizations  and  a^^sumptions  which  are  adapted  only  to  advanced 
stages  of  mental  progress.  A  more  liberal  infusion  of  this  class  of 
publications  sanctioned  by  the  approbation  of  the  most  experienced 
friends  of  education  into  our  district  libraries,  would,  it  is  confidently 
believed,  remove  many  of  those  obstacles  to  their  general  utility , 
which  otherwise  are  liable  to  be  perpetuated  from  generation  to  g>et>- 
eration.-- -Dix.  SupU.  K  Y. 

SUITS. 

Officers  required  by  law  to  exercise  their  judgments,  are  not  an- 
swerable for  mistakes  of  law,  or  mere  errors  of  judgment,  without 
any  fraud  or  malice. — Jenkins  vs,  Waldron,  Wlh  Johnson's  Reports, 
114. 

A  public  officer  who  is  required  by  law  to  act  in  certain  cases,  ao* 
cording  fo  his  judgment  or  opinion,  and  subject  to  penalties  for  his 
neglect,  is  not  liable  to  a  party  for  an  omission  arising  from  a  mis- 
take or  want  of  skill,  if  acting  in  good /ail/i'^ Seaman  vs.  Paien,  2it 
Cmn^s  Reports,  312. 

But  an  officer  entrusted  by  the  common  law  or  by  statute,  is  liable 
to  an  action  for  negligence  in  the  performance  of  his  trust,  or  for 
ftitud  or  neglect  in  the  execution  of  his  office. — Jenner  vs.  Jdiffs^  ^ 
Jofin,Rep.  381. 

The  collector  or  other  officer  who  executes  process,  has  peculiar 
protection.  He  is  protected,  although  the  court  or  officer  issuing 
such  process  have  not,  in  fact,  jurisdiction  of  the  case;  if,  on  the  face 
of  the  process,  it  appears  that  such  court  or  officer  had  jurisdiction 
of  the  subject  matter,  and. nothing  appears  in  such  process  to  apprise 
the  officer  but  that  there  was  jurisdiction  of  the  person  of  the  party 
affected  by  the  process — Savacool  vs.  Boughton,  5  l^endell's  Report^ 
170.— [iVr.  K  Dec. 

TBACIIER9. 

A  teacher  may  employ  necessary  means  of  correction  to  maintain 
ordec;  bot  be  should  not  dismiss  a  scholar  from  school  without  < 
eoltatioD  with  the  trustees. — Jb. 
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Teachers,  iliongh  dok  strioiiy  apeakkag;  inhabikam  of  the  distriet 
wbere  they  are  located,  should  be  allowed  to  participate  ia  all  the 
pririleges  and  benefits  of  the  district  libraries. — y.  K  Dec 

The  authority  of  the  teacher  to  punish  his  scholars,  extends  to  acta 
done  in  the  school  room,  or  play  ground,  only;  and  he  has  no  les^al 
right  to  punish  for  improper  or  disorderly  conduct  elsewhere. — lb. 

W^hcre  a  teacher  is  dismissed  by  the  trustees  for  good  cause,  he 
•an  collect  his  wages  only  up  to  the  period  of  his  dismissal 

The  teacher  of  a  school  has  necessarily  the  government  of  it;  and 
he  may  prescribe  the  rules  and  principles  on  which  such  government 
will  be  conducted.  The  trustees  should  not  interfere  with  the  disci- 
pline of  the  school,  except  on  complaint  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher;  and  they  should  then  invariably  sustain  such  teacher, 
inless  his  conduct  has  been  grossly  wrong. — lb. 

The  kolydays  on  which  a  teacher  may  dismiss  his  school  are  auch 
aa  it  is  customary  to  observe,  either  throughout  the  country  or  in 
praticular  localitiea;  amon|[  which  may  be  enumerated  the  Fourth 
of  July,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  New- Year's,  &c. — lb. 

The  teacher  may  also,  unless  restraineed  by  special  contract  to 
the  contrary,  dismiss  his  school  on  the  afternoon  of  each  Saturday. 
or  the  whole  of  each  alternate  Saturday,  according  to  the  particular 
enatom  of  the  district  in  that  respect,  or  his  own  convenience  and 
that  of  the  inhabitanta. — /(. 

The  practice  of  inflicting  corporal  punUhmera  upon  scholars,  in  any 
eas§  tohaUver,  has  no  sanction  but  usage.  The  teacher  is  respon&ible 
for  maintaining  good  order,  and  he  must  be  the  judge  of  the  degree 
and  nature  of  the  punishment  required,  where  his  authority  is  set  at 
defiance.  At  the  same  time  he  is  liable  to  the  party  injured  for  any 
abuse  of  a  prerogative  y^hiek  i$  wholly  derived  from  custom. — /& 


KXTRACT8  FROM  THE  REPORTS  OF  THE  SUCCESSIVE 
SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  MICHIGAN. 

The  opiniona  of  men  who  have  auccessively  held  the  position  of 
Snperintendeat  of  Public  Instruction,  and  whoae  labors  and  expe- 
ricoee  have  been  given  to  the  caose  of  ednoation  and  to  the  syatem  of 
ioBtruction,  cannot  but  be  deemed  of  importance.  Their  views  upon 
the  subjects  embraced  under  the  following  heads  should  not  be  lost 
Big  hi  of,  but  are  respectfully  commended  to  the  school  officers  and 
oitiiens  of  Michigan,  as  embracing  valuable  suggestions.  Taken 
together,  they  form  the  opinions  upon  various  subjects  of  all  the  of- 
fieera  who  have  been  placed  at  che  head  of  the  school  syatem  of 
Hfefaigan,  so  far  as  it  haa  been  deemed  practioable  to  compile  them 
for  pnblieation  in  this  document. 
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niFORTAVOB  OP  THS  PVBUO  BOBOOLS. 

The  Superintendeot  cannot  but  urge  anew  the  vast  importance  of 
making  the  public  schools  futly  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  entire 
eommunity,  and  furnishing  them  wiih  teachers  competent  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  their  high  ctlling.  If.  as  thej  should  be,  deci- 
dedly superior  to  all  other  s<%ools,  they  will  be  patronized  as  well  by 
the  rich  as  the  poor.  No  schools  are  so  expensive  us  private  schools. 
Thus  in  Cincinnati,  where  the  greatest  provision  is  made  for  common 
school  education  of  any  city  in  the  west,  fifteen  hundred  children  are 
taught  in  private  schooU,  at  an  annun]  expense  of  twenty-seven  thou- 
sand dollars;  while  iu  the  public  schools  about  three  thousand  are 
taught  at  a  yearly  expense  of  twenty -five  thousand  dollars.  And  it 
is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  best  teachers  are  to  be  found  in  the 
public  schools;  and  so  judiciously  are  these  schools  managed,  thai 
they  are  fast  superseding;  all  private  ones,  and  gaining  the  ascen- 
dancy in  the  minds  of  all  classes.  If  those  two  sums  could  be  united 
in  the  support  of  the  public  schools,  the  entire  youth  of  the  city  would 
be  adequately  supplied  with  schools  of  the  first  order.  No  influence 
can  be  more  salutary  upon  the  public  mind,  than  that  going  out  from 
such  institutions.  It  soothes  and  harmonizes  the  great  community 
of  the  public,  and  forms  a  connecting  link  among  its  different 
classes.  Says  Mr.  Lewis,  in  the  address  before  quoted,  *'It  is  to  ba 
borne  in  mind  that  ours  is  a  government  of  public  opinion,  and  when 
manhood  arrives,  the  most  ignorant  and  depraved  lad  about  your 
streets,  will  have  as  much  positive  influence  as  the  most  wealthy  and 
in:elligent;  and  their  influence  among  their  fellows  is  generally  even 
greater,  owing  to  the  prejudice  against  the  rich.  Nor  are  all  the 
wealthy  wholly  exempt  from  a  prejudice  on  the  other  extreme;  es- 
pecially when  educated  in  select  schools  and  confined  to  select  so- 
ciety. 

'^Establish  common  schools,  and  sustain  them  well,  and  you  will 
most  assuredly  fix  a  place  where  all  classes  will  in  childhood  become 
familiar,  before  the  mfluence  of  pride,  wealth  and  family  can  bias 
the  mind.  An  acquaintance  thus  formed,  will  last  as  long  as  life  it- 
self. Take  fifty  lads  in  a  neighborhood,  including  rich  and  poor, 
send  them  in  childhood  to  the  same  school,  let  them  join  io  the  same 
sports,  read  and  spell  in  the  same  classes,  until  their  different  cir- 
cumsutnces  fix  their  business  for  life;  but  let  the  most  eloquent  ora- 
tor that  ever  mounted  a  western  stump,  attempt  to  prejudice  tbe 
minds  of  one  part  against  the  other,  and  so  far  from  succeeding,  tbe 
poorest  of  the  whole  would  consider  himself  insulted,  and  from  bis 
own  knowledge  stand  up  in  defence  of  his  more  fortunate  schoot- 
mato.  The  ties  of  friendship  formed  at  school,  outlive  every  other 
where  relationship  does  not  exist.  Can  any  man  meet  the  school- 
mate of  by-gone  days,  without  feelings  that  almost  hallow  the  greet- 
bg?" 

If  sueb  are  theinfloences  created  by  common  schools,  who  would 
not  wish  to  see  them  established  in  every  comer  of  the  State?  Who 
would  not*  wish  to  see  such  feelings  cherished  in  every  youthful 
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breMi?  If  the  lieh  would  bvt  consitU  the  ftitare  interests  •f  their 
cbiMren,  and  not  tbeir  pride  and  vanity;  if  thej  would  raise  tbeoi 
«p  to  be  beloved  and  respected,  and  not  to  become  a  bj  word  and  m 
reproacb  among  all  their  neighbore,  and  to  be  despised  and  pointed 
at  witb  tbe  Unger  of  scorn  whenever  they  pai»s  the  streeu;  the? 
woald  countenance  and  support  the  establishment  of  public  schoow 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  wbole  community.  Nothing  more  ia 
wanting  to  put  our  schools  on  high  and  prominent  ground  than  the 
general  co-operation  of  the  public  and  a  full  supply  of  well  qualided 
teachers.  Time  and  the  measures  going  into  operation  will  ere  long 
furnish  these,  and  th<fre  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  good  sense  and 
reflection  of  the  public  will  soon  lead  to  that  co-operation.  Bal 
whatever  may  be  the  obstacles  to  universal  education,  and  however 
great  and  many  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  they  must  be  met 
and  overcome.  **The  people  must  be  educated  or  the  governmeol 
cannot  stand.  The  right  of  suffrage  is  universal — the  means  of  know- 
ledge must  be  oo-exLensive.  Where  the  necessities  for  education  are 
the  greatest,  there  the  difficulties  are  the  greatest^  and  the  means 
tbe  least.  Education  does  not  and  cannot,  by  any  means  yet  devised 
and  in  operation,  reach  the  mass  of  the  peeple,  adequate  to  qualify 
them  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  freemen.  Nay,  there  are 
inunense  numbers  who  never  enter  a  school  or  receive  an  education 
at  all.  It  has  been  estimated,  and  the  fact  been  published  in  Europe, 
that  there  are  at  least  thirteen  hundred  thousand  free  white  children 
and  youth  south  and  west  of  New  York,  totally  desutute  of  the 
means  of  elementary  instruction.  These  facts,  with  the  practical 
commentary  afforded  by  the  riots,  recklessness  of  law  and  order,  by 
the  deliberate  organisation  of  infuriated  mobs  on  the  sligbest 
grounds,  and  for  the  most  inadequate  causes,  are  full  of  meaning, 
and  cannot  be  misunderstood.  These  symptoms  of  disorganization 
and  defiance  uf  law  have  been  manifested  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  they  demonstrate,  with  appalling  certainty,  that  popular  ig- 
norance and  vice  do  gain  ground  upon  all  the  means  of  popular 
education  now  in  action.  How  long  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
based  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  intended  for  the  en- 
joyment of  intelligent  freemen,  can  withstand  and  survive  the  under- 
minings of  ijgnorance  and  corruption,  and  the  shocks  of  reckless  vice 
and  crime,  is  a  problem  which  it  will  not  take  many  generations  to 
solve."*  '*You  may  dig  canals,  construct  railroads  and  turnpikes^ 
establish  manufactories,  cultivate  fields,  erect  your  splendid  man- 
sions, accuiuulate  wealth  until  you  become  the  pride  of  the  earth,  if 
you  do  not  keep  a  good  moral  education  of  the  whole  population  in 
advance  of  all  your  other  improvements,  you  are  but  making  a 
richer  prize  for  some  bold,  crafty  and  successful  tyrant,  who  must 
ultimately  be  hailed  as  a  welcome  deliverer  from  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion. Whatever  was  written  aforetime  was  written  for  our  instruc- 
tion. Let  me  refer  you  to  the  history  of  other  nations  and  other  time& 
Did  not  France  desire  to  be  free?     Did  she  not  deserve  to  bo  free^ 

•Han,  jAOt a  ^,  Gtrwr, Spsrcli.  Qocaj  R«p.a.a.iutWe«,  MiMacl  a  a/J,  Ut7, 
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if  a  tacrifiee  of  blood  aad  treasure  could  aieril  freedom.  She  ^ 
noli  without  learaed  men.  •  e  •  But  the  great  i 
of  the  community  were  not  learned.  Hence  they  were  imposed  upon 
by  the  few,  and  the  people,  after  enacting  all  that  patriotism,  bra- 
▼ery,  wealth  and  numbers  could  do»  and  breasting  the  opposition  of 
combined  £urope,  ultimately  threw  themselves  into  the  arms  ot  a 
Corsician  soldier! — to  save  themselves  from  the  ravages  of  an  out- 
-raged  aud  igotwant  mob.  And  it  is  only  through  fear  of  re-enacting 
the  same  scenes,  that  France  has  recently  submitted  to  a  tyranny  as 
mnoh  worse  than  that  of  the  dethroned  monarch  as  we  can  well  con- 
ceive."^ It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  the  Michigan  school  system 
may  be  found  fully  adequate,  in  the  means  it  is  providing  and  accu- 
mniatiag  to  qualify  each  and  Qvetj  individual  for  the  duties  and 
raqwnsUMlittes  of  a  freeman  and  a  citizen. — [J.  D.  Pibrob,  /Sbfomfi- 
imimU,  1838. 

The  object  of  education  is  to  raise  up,  and  not  to  pull  down ;  to 
improve  the  condition  of  man,  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  whde 
people,  while  increasing  the  individual  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
every  member  in  the  commonwealth.  If  education  results  in  the 
perfection  of  government,  it  also  leads  to  the  like  perfection  in  science, 
m  the  arts  snd  in  every  species  of  improvement.  It  is  education 
that  unfolds  the  hidden  masteries  of  creation,  and  introduces  man  to 
the  secret  springs  by  which  he  is  destined  to  arrive  at  the  highest 
degree  of  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  attainment.  The  improve- 
ments she  is  yet  to  make,  and  which  she  alone  can  make,  in  ma- 
ohinery,  in  mechanic  arts,  and  in  the  implements  of  husbandry,  will 
seeure  to  every  man,  with  four  hour's  labor,  a  competence  for  him- 
self and  his  family.  The  great  balance  of  time,  expended  as  it 
should  be«  in  moral  and  mental  culture,  would  introduce  us  at  once 
to  the  golden  age  of  man.  A.  less  amount  of  labor  than  this  can 
never  be  desired.  Such  an  amount  is  essential  to  the  beauty  and 
perfection  of  his  physical  nature — to  the  development,  the  healthy 
and  vigorous  action  of  his  bodily  constitution  and  power. 

The  people  of  the  older  States,  sensible  of  the  urgent  necessity  of 
education,  are  awaking  to  redoubled  efforts  m  its  behalf.  Wise  men 
in  ihose  States,  confident  that  this  is  the  only  way  to  preserve  a  pie- 
pbnderating  influence  in  the  general  government  of  our  common 
eountry,  have  been,  and  are  promoting  every  means  to  advance  the 
eause  of  ^neral  education,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  raising  up 
men  of  distinguished  attainments  and  ability,  to  guide  and  direct  in 
their  councils.  This  was  the  purpose  of  Jefferson,  when  he  founded 
the  University  of  Virginia.  He'perceived  that  pow^r  was  gradually 
passing  the  tnountains,  and  that,  at  no  distant  period,  it  was  destined 
to  take  up  its  abode  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi;  and  instead  of 
bewailing  its  departure,  set  himself  to  devise  ways  and  means  to 
retain  and  exercise  all  the  influence  that  high  attainments  in  litera- 
ture, science  and  the  arts  can  give  to  any  people.  Governor  Ever- 
ett, in  his  late  address  at  the  commencement  of  Williams'  college. 
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wrgm  edaoalion  upon  ihe  people  of  Mai^aehuaeltei  for  Uie  same  rea- 
tea.  **I  am  strongly  convinced/'  says  he,  "that  it  behooves  our  an- 
eient  eommonwealih  to  look  anxiously  to  this  subject,  if  she  wishes  to 
maiatain  her  honorable  standing  in  the  union  of  the  States." 

Would  Hiohigan  attain  a  hi^^h  rank  and  an  honorable  distinction 
in  this  naatchless  confederacy  of  States^ — would  she  keep  pace  with 
the-  rapid  march  of  improvement  and  of  mind, — would  she  exert 
her  jast  shore  of  influence  in  the  grand  councils  of  the  nation — let 
her  stretch  every  nerve,  and  ply  every  means  to  move  foward  the 
gferiout  work.  Let  perseverance  be  written  upon  the  walls  of  her 
oapitol,  and  let  this  be  the  watchword  of  her  people,  till  every  child 
in  tbft  State  shall  become  thoroughly  educated,  and  fitted  to  fulfil  his 
duty  faithfully,  to  his  country  and  his  God.  The  object  is  high,  the 
inducements  great,  and  the  rewards  above  all  price. — [J.  D.  Puacn, 


Smeriniendent,  1830. 
While  the  d 


de^rableness  of  education,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
term,  is  admitted  by  eyt^rj  reflecting  mind,  its  importance,  under  a 
free  government  like  ours,  no  one  can  fully  estimate.  Our  fathers 
held  it  in  their  highest  regard,  for  they  planted  their  school  houses, 
with  their  churches,  beside  the  war  patn  of  the  Indian,  while  yet 
tiieir  first  rude  cabhis  but  half  sheltered  them  from  the  cold  blasts 
of  a  New  Cngland  winter.  Since  the  May-flower  landed  the  "An- 
glo Saxon  exiles/'  that  bond  of  noble  spirits  which  laid  the  founda* 
tion  of  a  far  spreading  and  powerful  empire,  no  period  is  to  be  found 
in  tbe  history  of  our  country,  when  education  has  not  been  more  or 
lets  generally  regarded  as  an  object  of  the  highest  public  concern* 
nent. 

It  is  most  assuredly  an  omen  of  lasting  good  to  this  infant  com- 
nMBHy,  and  also  a  matter  of  congratulation,  that  so  many  are  dk- 
poaed  not  only  to  listen  to,  but  to  enter  upon,  the  discussion  of  asub- 
joet  so  transcendently  important  in  aU  its  bearings  upon  the  great 
mterasts  of  man,  as  tne  education  of  a  whole  people.  It  is  certainly 
d^eirahle  to  extend  a  good,  education  to  every  child  in  the  State,  of 
whatever  name  or  complexion — such  an  education  as  is  suited  to  his 
wants,  to  his  condition  and  circumstances  ito  life.  To  do  thus 
mttoK  should  be  the  settled  purpose  of  every  citizen  of  this  rismg 
eodimonwealth,  and  the  high  aim  of  its  legislation  and  government 

Ae  the  desire  of  improvement  is  universal,  why  not  extend  the 
blessings  of  education  to  every  individual  of  all  classes?  This  de* 
sire  is  not  only  universal,  but  everjr  member  of  the  human  &mily  is 
capable  of  an  endless  progression  m  improvement.  Progress  is  the 
great  principle  of  human  existence.  Progress  in  knowledge,  in  mo- 
rality, in  expansion  of  intellect^  in  arts  and  the  subjugation  of  allna- 
turn  to  his  own  uses — progress  in  civilisation,  in  refinement,  and  in 
the  more  full  enjoyment  of  his  noble  rational  existence,  is  the  all  en- 
grossing desiie  of  man.  Not  of  any  one  man — but  of  the  entii« 
race.  Why  then  confine  the  blessings  of  education  to  a  privileged 
few?  It  can  be  desired  by  that  few  only  for  the  purpose  of  convert** 
ing  the  balance  of  our  race  into  mere  hewers  of  wood  and  dxawen 
of  water. 
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Man  has  not  oolj  the  eapacit j  and  the  power  of  eoDtiinial  ad* 
▼aneemeDt,  but  he  has  advanced,  often  io  the  midst  of  the  most  ad- 
Teree  oiroum stances,  from  the  beginning  of  time.  Not  erery  indi- 
Tidual  of  every  age  and  tribe,  not  every  generation  of  man — bul 
man  in  his  sociil  natare  and  condition,  as  a  sensitive  and  percipient 
being — the  human  race  as  a  great  and  mighty  family,  have  always 
been  moving  forward  more  or  less  rapidly  in  civilization  and  im- 
provement. Besides,  all  men  admire  new  forms  of  beauty «— all  ars 
pleased  with  elegant,  graceful  and  sublime  objects — all  desire  to  bet- 
ter their  condition,  to  improve  themselves  and  families,  to  enjoy  more  of 
life  in  its  best  sense— and  all  may  improve  and  better  their  condiuon 
by  wisely  directed  efforts.  Why  theh  resist  this  generous  and  enno- 
bling impulse  of  human  nature — why  continue  to  chain  down  botk 
body  and  soul  in  all  the  misery,  the  degradation,  the  meanness,  tbs 
despair,  the  blackness  and  darkness  of  perpetual  ignorance?  Why 
resi.>t  the  onward  march  of  improvement  to  universal  empire? 

Children,  as  well  as  men,  love  improvement  They  love  to  learn, 
go  forward,  see,  hear,  examine,  compare,  combine.  The  God  of 
natare  has  formed  them  for  it,  and  made  them  as  susceptible  of  ad- 
yancement  in  all  that  can  adorn  and  beautify,  as  the  earth  is  of  cul- 
tivation; and  this  desire  of  improvement  can  no  more  be  etadicated 
from  the  constitution  af  man  than  he  can  cease  to  be.  So  long  as 
men  desire  the  comforts  of  life — pure  air,  wholesome  food,  suitable 
clothing  and  convenient  dwellings-^they  must  constantly  desire  (9 
better  their  condition.  Why  then  do  such  men  as  Peel  and  Welling- 
ton, and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  regard  with  an  evil  eye,  and 
resist  to  utter  desperation,  all  efforts  and  plans  to  instruct  and  ele* 
Tate  the  great  body  of  the  people?  Why  do  they  so  strenoui^ly  op> 
pose  the  establishment  of  schools  throughout  the  empire,  of  which 
they  are  so  prominent  and  powerful  members?  is  it  because  in 
these  institutions  men  would  learn  to  understand  and  appreciate  their 
rights,  powers,  obligations  and  duties,  and  hence  be  no  longor  caps- 
bre  of  being  used  as  mere  instruments  to  administer  to  the  ambition, 
the  pride,  the  pleasure  and  self-exaltation  of  the  noble  few?  Or  b  it 
because  they  spprehetid,  in  case  the  schools  succeed,  that  they  and 
their  fiimilies  may  be  reduced  to  what  is  to  them  the  most  terribl* 
of  A\  evils,  the  necessity  of  laboring  to  provide  for  their  own  snb* 
sistence?  But  education,  which  is  the  cause  of  man,  must  and  will 
triamph  over  all  its  enemies. 

To  educate,  ia  to  draw  out,  unfold,  develop,  enlarge  and  strengthen, 
all  ihe  powers,  faculties  and  susceptibilities  of  human  nature.  Edu- 
cation is  hence  the  great  business  of  human  existence.  It  is  the  all 
important  end  to  be  pursued  through  life;  while  instruction  is  the 
pveeentation  of  facts,  the  communication  of  light  and  knowledge, 
and  is  one  principal  means  of  accomplishing  that  end  It  is  true 
much  dep«nds  on  the  nature  of  the  education,  which  is  obtained 
through  the  manifold  instrumentality  that  may  be  employed.  ^*As 
the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined."  This  declaration  is  full  of 
meaning.  How  desirable  then  that  such  an  education  be  given  and 
received,  as  will  fit  for  continued  and  increasing  usefulness?-^ J.  D. 
PiBBOB,  Stq>erinUndentf  1840. 
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That  kDowiedge  wlueh  a  good  edacation  fitriiishes,  is  exceedingly 
▼aluable  ia  all  thai  pertaios  lo  haman  life-— in  the  directton  of  hoiMe- 
bdd  affairs — ia  the  supply,  maoagetnerit  and  economy  oi  the  kitch- 
en— in  the  laying  out  nnd  proper  cultivation  of  the  garden — in  ail 
the  arrangements  and  business  of  the  f»irm — in  the  gathering  and 
preservation  of  all  the  products  both  of  the  farm  and  garden — in  the 
building  of  houses,  barns,  mills,  factories  and  other  edifices,  whether 
public  or  private — in  digging  a  race  or  canal — in  constructing  a  mill 
dam  or  railroad — in  the  manufactory  of  every  variety  of  articles, 
whether  for  domestic  or  foreign  use — in  navigation  and  the  multlfb-  ' 
nous  operations  of  commerce— in  all  the  business  of  government — fai 
legislation — in  the  administration  of  jnstice — in  all  the  professions — ^in 
the  practice  of  law  and  medicine — in  the  pulpit  and  teaching. 

An  ignorant  man.  in  the  midst  of  an  educated  community,  most 
ever  find  it  impossible  to  sustain  himself.  All  with  whom  he  has  to 
do,  seem  to  be  above  him.  Others  appear  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  bis 
labor.  And  why  is  it  so?  Because  he  has  not  sufficient  acquired  kn  wol- 
edge  to  direct  wisely  his  own  efforts.  Being  unnble  to  compete  with 
his  neighbors,  he  becomes  dishe»rtened  and  gives  himself  up  to 
crime.  The  inmates  of  State  prisons  are  generally  ignorant,  uned- 
ucated men.  Those,  therefore,  who  suffer  their  children  to  grow  up 
uninstructed,  leave  them  without  the  means  necessary  to  improve 
their  condition,  protect  their  rights,  or  even  to  preserve  what  they 
may  have  gained  for  them.  The  same  is  true  of  a  State  in  the  midst 
of  nations  generally  uneducated.  No  people  can  prosper  without  in- 
telligence and  skill  to  direct  State  affairs.  An  ignorant  community 
can  never  compete  with  a  State  guided  by  superior  knowledge.  What 
has  enabled  the  government  of  Great  Bntoin  to  lay  under  heavy  con- 
tribution large  portions  of  the  globe?  What  has  enabled  the  tew  of 
that  island  to  tax  many  millions  of  people  in  other  parts  of  the  worldt" 
Superior  knowledge.  As  education  with  them  is  confined  to  the  priv- 
ileged orders,  they  have  contrived  by  various  monopolies  to  appropri- 
ate to  themselves  a  great  share  of  the  wealth  ana  proceeds  of  the 
labor  of  their  own  country  and  people. 

The  history  of  the  world  in  by-gone  ages  furnishes  a  most  instruc-  ' 
ttve  lesson,     it  teaches  us  what  must  ever  be  the  fate  of  an  ignorant, 
uneducated  people. 

Our  own  history  strikingly  illustrates  the  value  of  knowledge, 
among  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  It  lies  at  the  fbundado^  of  all 
the  improvements  and  enterprise  of  the  country.  It  was  the  origin 
of  that  glorious  revoluuon  which  gave  birth  to  a  great,  widely  ex- 
tended, and  growing  republic^  and  liberty  to  all  her  citizens.  Our 
fathers  knew  their  rights.  The  people  were  all  educated.  Na  childL 
was  suffered  to  grow  up  ignorant  of  his  rights,  powers,  obligations,, 
duties.  When  of  age,  and  called  to  act  ia  the  township  assemblies, 
those  pure  democracies,  to  which  a  late  distinguished  writer  has> 
traced  the  origin  of  all  our  re[«ublican  insdtutions — he  was  qualified 
to  act  his  part  with  honor  to  himself  and  usefully  to  his  country. 
When  we  can  fully  appreciate  our  present  condition,  prosperous  and 
happy,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  ia 
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^htf  portic9i8  of  the  gbbcs  we  shall  better  undenUmd,  and  iatm 
an  inconceivably  higher  estimate  of  the  ralue  of  knowiedge  among 
the  people.--^.  D.  Pibrck,  3^^%  1840. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Vaat  sums  are  yearly  squandered  to  no  purpose.  If  the  books 
selected  consist  of  extracts  and  compilations,  wholly  uasuited  to  the 
eafiacity  of  children — ^if  the  house  is  cold  or  crowded,  inconvenient 
and  uncomfortable — and  especially  if  given  over  to  the  management 
of  an  incompetent  teacher,  the  schciol  becomes  a  scene  of  anarchy 
and  confusion,  and  all  is  waste — the  young  mind  becomes  disgusted 
with  books  and  schools  and  teachers,  and  hates  learning  forever  af- 
ter. There  is  need  also  of  improvement  in  the  selection  of  school 
hquae  sites;  it  is  not,  as  many  seem  to  imagine,  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence where  the  school  house  is  located.  It  ought  to  be  the  most 
healthy  and  attractive  spot  within  the  circle  of  the  districl^  just  re- 
gard being  had  to  convenience.  The  building  should  be  spacious 
and  warm,  and  well  ventilated,  with  a  yard  suitably  enclosed  for 
playful  exercise.  The  entire  premises,  with  all  thereunto  belongmg, 
the  construction  of  the  house  and  its  internal  arrangements,  should 
be  a  picture  of  order,  of  neatness  and  comfort;  and  present  to  the 
youthful  mind  a  pleasing  and  lovely  aspect.  It  should  be  an  en- 
ohanting  spot,  sheltered  alike  from  the  cold  blasts  of  winter,  and  the 
summer's  scorching  sun;  a  place  of  love,  of  kindness  and  good  will; 
and  not  a  place  of  whips,  consternation,  despotism  and  terror.  Let 
all  be,  in  and  out  of  scnool,  as  it  should  be,  and  the  young  mind  b 
led  dally  to  contemplate  the  usefulness  and  beauty  of  method,  which 
eannot  fail  to  produce  a  refined  taste,  with  habits  of  order.  But  these 
iopioa  in  regard  to  the  internal  condition  of  schools,  their  govern- 
*ment  and  order — the  branches  to  be  taught — the  books  to  be  used; 
the  improvements  which  may  be  introduced  in  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing— what  defects  are  to  be  supplied — what  evils  to  be  remedied;  the 
eomparative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  different  systems,  es- 
pecially of  the  monitorial — and  various  other  matters  pertainbg  to 
schools,  will  naturally  and  necessarily  come  up  for  consideration, 
'when  some  general  system  for  their  external  organization  shall  be 
perfected.  The  foundations  must  be  laid,  and  the  frame  work  com- 
pleted, before  the  edifice  can  receive  its  finish  in  the  internal  apart- 
ments.—[J.  D.  Pierce,  Sup%  1837. 

OHARACTXn  OF  IITSPBCTORB. 

Upon  the  wisdom,  fidelity  and  zeal  of  this  board,  the  success  of  the 
whole  system  will  in  a  great  measure  depend.  They  will  be  ealled 
to  decide  on  the  qualifications  of  teachers;  and  consequently  to  fix 
the  standard  of  education  in  their  respective  townships.  If  this 
standard  is  low,  the  schoote  must  suffer  an  irretrievable  loss.  For 
the  maxim  of  the  Germans  is  strictly  true:  "  As  is  the  master  so  is 
the  school."  If  his  capacity  is  small,  and  his  acquirements  small,  he 
wiH  Inll  to  sleep  rather  than  wake  up  the  energies  of  the  yonthfnl 
mind.    Should  he  prove  to  be  a  man  of  passion,  he  will  inspire  fear. 
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ratlMT  (baa  a  lore  of  ktiowkdg^e.  Ic  wHI^  tber^fore  be  witkia  4k6 
power  of  the  board  of  inspectors  to  aid  greatly  in  raislog  the  tUnd- 
ard  of  education.  And  as  this  board  must  b«  supposed  to  represatit 
the  sentimeot  and  feeling  of  the  communi^s  in  which  they  respec- 
tively rside,  it  will  be  essentialiy  important  to  impress  upon  the  town- 
ships the  necessity  of  maintaf ning  an  efficient  board  of  school  inspeB- 
tors.  Let  their  powers  be  ample,  and  \ei  them  be  adequately  bob- 
tained  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  the  work  will  be  done. 
And  then  the  fruit  wiii  be.  a  well  educated  and  vigorous  peop)&-^a 
people  trained  in  the  school  of  knowledge  and  rirtue — a  people  un- 
derstanding their  rights  and  capable  of  sustaining  them. 

Whatever  form  of  external  organization  it  may  be  thought  beat  to 
adopt,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  system  cannot  be  executed 
without  agents.  And  as  already  intimated,  on  the  number,  activity 
and  energy  of  these  agents,  will  the  success  of  the  system  depend. 
Much  must  necessarily  be  committed  to  them,  and  left  to  their  man- 
agement and  care.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  they  will  be  intrust- 
ed with  executive  and  not  legislative  powers.  These  agents  will  bt 
trustees  of  the  people,  deputed  to  fulfill  certain  important  truste. 
Tbey  will  not  be  makers,  but  officers  of  the  law;  it  will  be  their  duty 
to  do  its  bidding.  To  insure  success,  we  must  have  simplicity,  combfn- 
ed  with  activity  and  energy.  Hence  the  number  of  the  agents  shotdd 
be  just  enough  to  secure  tfiese  desirable  ends.  If  there  are  too  many 
to  do  the  work,  it  will  not  be  done.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  there 
will  sometimes  be  neglect,  and  sometimes  confusion,  rather  than  de- 
cision, efficiency  and  action.  It  is  therefore  submitted,  as  worthy  of 
deliberate  consideration,  whether  it  will  not  be  best  to  reduce,  froBi 
what  they  now  are,  at  least  one-half,  the  officers  of  the  district  and 
township  organization.  Let  the  agentis  be  few,  let  their  duties  be 
clearly  defined,  and  let  them,  as  in  the  Prussian  system,  be  paid  for 
their  services.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment, so  strong  is  the  sense  of  justice  in  that  people,  that  tbey  have 
no  idea  of  taking  the  time  and  labor  of  individuals,  and  applying 
them  to  the  public  benefit,  without  compensation.  And  it  is  con- 
ceived to  be  equally  against  the  spirit  and  letter  of  our  constitution, 
to  require  the  services  of  any  without  paying  them  for  what  they  do» 
The  time  of  every  roan  is  his  property,  and  cannot  either  justly  or 
constitutionally  be  taken  and  given  to  the  public  without  remunera- 
tion. Hence,  when  the  good  of  the  public  calls  any  of  its  member* 
to  the  discharge  of  important  duties,  let  them  be  paid  for  their  labor. 
In  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  will  not  be  advisable  to  employ  more 
agents  in  the  school  system  than  will  be  sufficient  to  insure  its  suc- 
cess. To  employ  more  than  enough,  would  be  to  impose  an  unnec- 
essary burden,  whether  paid  or  unpaid. — [J.  D.  Pierce,  Superint&i^ 
dent,  1837. 

What  has  here  been  said  regarding  a  judicious  choice  of  men  to 
form  the  district  board,  applies,  with  increased  force,  to  llie  selection 
of  persons  to  constitute  the  township  board  of  school  inspectors.  Their 
situation  involves  great  responsibility.  Their  duties,  if  not  the  most 
ardaous,  are  always  important,  and  sometimes  delicate.    They  bave 
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wnple  floope  for  the  ezeroiae  of  their  tale&te,  diseretioii  and  fir 
They  hare  abuod mi  opportunity  to  maaifeet  their  desire  to  advaaee 
ihe  public  education,  morals  and  interest  A  competent  eduoatioa  of 
the  entire  man,  unirermlly  enjoyed,  would  prevent  many  of  the  phya- 
leal  evils  to  which  man  ia  liable;  and  nearly  all  the  vices,  with  all 
«Cheir  consequent  miseries,  that  infest  ihe  world.  li  promotes  ihe 
siosi  desirable  objects  that  pertain  to  man.  It  has- a  direct  bearinj^ 
vpon  his  happiness  and  honor,  in  his  present  and  future  existence. 
Hence  its  immense  magnitude  is  apparent.  Its  paramount  claims 
upon  the  highest  regardd  and  energies  of  mankind,  individually,  and 
in  every  form  of  society,  are  strong  and  imperative. — [O.  O.  Oon- 
rrooK.  Superintendent,  1845. 

00UR8B  OV  STODIBS  PROPER  TO  BK  PaRSUKD  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  relations  of  life  are  many  and  various;  and  out  of  these  rela- 
tions spring  all  the  duties  of  lite.  There  ate  dulies  which  men  owe 
to  each  other  as  rational  and  moral  beings,  duties  which  they  owe 
io  the  Slate  that  sust-tins  them,  and  duties  which  they  owe  to  the 
government  of  the  State  that  protects  them.  These  duties  grow  out 
of  ihe  relations  which  they  bear  to  each  other,  to  the  State*  and  to 
its  government.  Without  proper  instruction,  how  can  they  know, 
much  less  discharge  these  duties?  Without  such  instruction  in  early 
life,  how  can  it  rationally  be  expected  that  they  will  be  properly  qual- 
ified, judicioasly  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise,  the  most  impor- 
tant duty  of  freemen?  Without  it,  how  can  they  go  forward  from 
time  to  time,  and  understandingly  exercise  that  portion  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  State,  which  resides  in  themselves?  Without  it,  how 
can  they  properly  judge  in  regard  to  the  most  important  questions 
and  measures  of  government,  and  so  determine  in  all  cases  as  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare?  It  results,  therefore,  that  our  young  men 
of  all  conditions  in  life,  should  be  taught  the  great  principles  of  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  State,  and  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
of  ihe  first  importance  for  them  to  b^ve  a  correct  knowledge  of  these 
thin^,  because  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  resides  in  a  majority  of 
its  citiiens.  ^^uch  young  men  as  have  no  correct  understanding  of 
these  great  subjects,  must  be  miserably  fitted  for  the  active  duties  of 
life.  For  the  want  of  this,  they  may  be  led  unwittingly  to  invade 
the  rights  of  others,  and  thereby  forfeit  their  own.  If  unexpectedly 
called  to  fill  important  trusts,  and  discharge  responsible  duties,  they 
are  necessarily  subjected  to  great  inconvenienoe,  as  well  as  extreme 
mortification,  and  find  themselves  obliged  to  commence  the  study  of 
those  things  which  they  ought  to  have  learned  in  childhood  and 
youth.  The  young  men  of  our  country  can  scarcely  fail  of  being 
called  to  judge  of  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  district  in 
which  they  reside,  for  the  government  of  the  township  to  which  ihey 
belong,  for  (he  promotion  of  the  larger  interests  of  the  county  organ- 
isation, for  the  growth  and  enlargement  of  the  State,  and  the  full 
development  of  its  abun  lant  resources,  and  for  ihe  prote^on,  ad* 
Tancement  and  permanent  prosperity,  peace,  happiness  and  glory  of 
this  great  and  united  republic.    But  without  education,  what  can  ihey 
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dot    Wbat  services  ean  tbej  render?    They  mnei  sink  down  nlo 
nUer  ittsignificance. 

There  are  abo  other  branches  of  knowledge  of  great  imporUuioe» 
with  which  the  youth  of  our  country  ought  early  to  be  made  ae- 
anainted;  and  branches,  too,  which  have  an  especial  referenoe  to 
Ineir  own  future  prospects  and  interests;  but  to  a  knowled^  of  whieh 
ihey  can  never  expect  to  attian  without  correct  instruction*  Most 
certainly  it  would  be  of  great  utihty  to  them  to  have  a  general  ae- 
qoaintance  with  the  busmess  transactions  of  the  country;  with  ito 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce  and  relations;  with  its  manufacturing 
and  agricultural  productions;  with  its  internal  improvements,  pops- 
lation  and  power,  as  well  as  with  its  geography,  history,  literature  and 
language,  i'hcse  things  are  interesting  in  themselves,  and  as  useful  as 
ihey  are  interesting.  They  should  also  have  some  correct  under- 
standing of  the  great  business  of  civil  magistracy,  and  be  made  ae- 
Iuatnted  with  the  names  of  the  different  officers  of  government  un- 
er  the  constitution  of  \he  United  States,  and  of  the  respective  Stalas; 
and  also  of  their  appropriate  duties.  Nor  should  the  young  men  of 
our  country  be  suffered  to  grow  up  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  business 
and  course  of  legislation;  of  the  ^^iganization*  proceedinsfs,  and  pe- 
euliar  functions  of  courts  of  justice,  and  the  object  and  duties  of 
eourts  of  equity.  Without  some  knowledge  of  the  kind,  they  are  not 
qualified  to  read  either  with  pleasure  or  profit  to  themselves,  even 
the  common  newspaper  publications  of  the  day.  In  addition  to 
theae  things,  the  arts  of  husbsndry,  the  history  and  use  of  domesdo 
animals;  the  principles  of  meohsnism  and  the  mechanic  arts;  the  va- 
rious agents  and  powers  of  nature,  which  have  been  called  into  the 
•ervice  of  man;  mensuration,  civil  enffineering,  architecture  and 
gardening,  are  each  and  all  of  them  highly  important  and  profitable 
branches  of  knowledge.  It  may  be  thought,  however,  that  so  wide 
a  range  of  studies  is  unnecessary,  if  not  injurious.  But  the  truth  is, 
ttie  more  the  mind  acquires,  the  more  it  is  capable  of  acquiring.  On 
the  mole  hill,  in  the  valley,  the  vision  of  man  is  limited;  if  led  from 
this  position  to  some  eminence  on  the  surrounding  hills,  no  difficulty 
is  felt;  and  if  transported  to  the  chief  summit  of  the  loftiest  moun- 
tain upon  earthi  no  injurious  consequences  result;  the  eye  is  found 
to  be  equally  well  adapted  to  this  large  sphere  of  observation;  and 
the  depth  of  the  emotion  felt,  and  the  pleasurable  sensations  excited, 
are  proportionate  to  this  enlargement  of  view.  80  it  is  with  the 
nund.  A  desire  of  knowledge  is  one  of  its  original,  innate  elemenls. 
It  is  one  of  the  essential  principles  of  the  human  mind.  It  belongs 
k>  the  constitution  of  man,  ana  forms  a  part  of  his  existence.  It  it 
early  developed  in  children;  they  uniformly  love  to  learn;  and  the 
more  they  study,  the  more  they  wish  to  study;  and  the  more  they 
vend,  the  more  do  they  wish  to  read,  provided  the  books  put  within 
their  reach  are  what  they  should  be,  plain  and  easy  to  be  understood, 
mad  filled  with  useful  and  interesting  matter. 

Every  new  acquisition  ttives  additional  strength  to  the  mind;  and 
ibis  additional  strength  increases  the  power  for  acquiring  further 
knowledge.    Besides,  nature  is  one,  and  the  arts  and  sciences,  Ukd 
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Iter  ehiMren,  of  ooe  family  and  kindred.  An  aoqnaintance  wkb 
one  faciliutes  an  acquaintance  with  anoiher,  and  ihe  light  of  one  is 
the  surest  guide  to  a  knowledge  of  the  others.  As  all  the  colors 
are  necessary  to  make  up  the  white  and  pure  light  of  day,  so  all 
piinciples  of  knowledge  are  but  parts  of  one  great  and  gloricMW 
vhole.  It  has  often  been  a  mat4;er  of  wonder,  how  any  man  could, 
like  Sir  William  Jones,  acquire  in  one  &hort  life  s  facility  in  speaking 
and  writing  twenty-eight  living  languages;  yet  when  we  consider 
^at  aH  languages  have  a  common  root,  whose  members  are  grouped 
in  classes,  we  come  to  admire  not  so  much  a  ^snt  intellect  as  a  pa- 
tience of  investigation  worthy  of  all  renown.  But  however  desirable 
it  may  be  to  lead  the  children  and  youth  of  our  State  far  onward  in 
the  paths  of  literature  and  science,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  a  mueb 
leas  amount  of  knowledge  will  be  faund  to  be  sufficient  for  the  oiV- 
nary  transactions  of  life. 

The  education  of  Washington  the  great,  was  confined  in  eariy  liti 
to  the  ordinary  branches  of  an  English  education,  at  a  neriod  whMi 
knowledge  and  the  means  of  acquiring  it  were  not  what  they  now  ana. 
This  fact  strikingly  illustrates  the  truth  of  the  remark  of  a  great  nMft^ 
Aat,  **  give  a  child  a  sufficient  m^tery  of  the  English  Isnguage  to 
enable  him  to  spell,  read  and  write  it,  and  out  of  this  amount  oi  in- 
rtmetion,  with  a  desire  of  improvement,  he  would  work  his  way  to 
the  highest  ach ie vements  of  intellectual  power.' '  Hence,  says  Pauld- 
ing, in  his  life  of  Washington,  *'  while  it  serves  to  exalt  the  charac- 
ter and  abilities  of  this  famous  man,  to  learn  that  though  his  neiuM 
of  acquiring  knowledge  were  not  superior,  nay,  not  equal  tothoie 
now  within  the  reach  of  all  for  whom  I  write,  yet  did  he,  in  after 
life,  by  the  force  of  his  genius  and  the  exercise  of  a  manly  perseve- 
rance, supply  all  his  deficiencies;  so  that  when  called  upon  to  taka 
charge  of  the  destinies  of  his  country,  and  bear  a  load  as  large  aa 
was  ever  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  man,  he  was  found  gloriondy 
adequate  to  the  task,  and  bore  her  triumphantly  through  a  atmgjgjlo 
which  may  be  likened  to  the  agonies  of  death,  resulting  m  immor- 
tality. As  with  him,  so  with  my  youthful  readera,  moat  of  whoie 
opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge  are  gr<$ater  than  those  of  WaA* 
ington»  and  who,  though  they  wiH  not  reach  his  fame,  may  rationany 
npire  to  an  imitation  of  his  perseverance,  his  integrity,  and  hia  ptft- 
rioliam.  Opportnnitiea  for  great  actions  occur  but  seldom ,-  bnt  eveiy 
day  and  every  hour  presents  occasion  for  the  perfonnanee  of  anr 
draes.'*  Who  would  not  teach  his  children  to  lisp  the  name  of 
Washington,  and  to  emulate  his  virtues?  Who  would  not  wish  e^etj 
child  of  the  State  to  study  his  character,  and  lead  the  history  of  klia 
aplandid  achievements?  But  a  consummation  ao  much  to  be  deal* 
nd,  can  be  attained  only  by  fsmishing  every  such  child  with  a  good 
education.  With  such  an  education  the  children  of  our  State  uid- 
▼enally  can  and  must  be  furnished— ^J.  D.  Pubrcb,  £^t,  1838. 

As  there  probably  is  some  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  it 
may  be  proper  to  consider  at  Rome  length  what  is  implied  in  a  good 
education — in  such  an  education  as  the  primary  schooU  ought  to  fur^ 
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iMu  It  appears  eyideat  to  die  BDd^rBig&ed,  that  thia  pmbHe  exp«c- 
'  tation  is  not  sufficient]^  raised  in  regard  to  what  they  are  capable  of 
doing.  They  are  obviously  fitted  to  do  more,  s&d  to  enter  upon  a 
*  higher  career  of  usefaloess,  than  has  ever  yet  been  asked  of  them. 
Let  justice  be  done  our  schools,  and  they  will  soon  exceed  in  their 
achievements  the  highest  expectation  of  friends.  The  following  con- 
siderations are  presented  as  the  result  of  experience  and  much  reflec- 
tfan. 

A  good  education  necessarily  implies  a  knowledge  of  ourselves* 
Know  thyself,  was  one  of  the  first  precepts  of  an  ancient  teacher; 
and  it  is  emphatically  a  precept  of  the  first  importance.  A  know* 
ledge  of  what  we  are  is  essential.  The  nature  of  man  is  compiexed 
— two  elements,  matter  and  miad,  are  combined  in  his  present  ex- 
istence. The  body  is  the  dwelling  place  of  the  living  rational  agent. 
How  important  to  know  the  laws  by  which  this  complex  being  is  gov- 
erned, and  how  these  two  principles  mutually  aflfect  each  other. 

Children  should  be  early  inform^  in  regaird  to  their  bodily  eonsti- 
tation.  They  ought  to  have  a  clear  and  correct  knowledge  imparted 
to  them  of  what  is  necessary  to  its  highest  beauty,  perfection,  aothr- 
ity,  vigor  and  health.  Much  of  their  usefulness  and  enjoyment  of 
life,  through  coming  years,  depend  on  the  early  attainment  of  this 
essential  knowledge.  Did  the  fairer  portion  of  our  land  know  more 
of  their  bodily  frame,  of  its  different  vital  organs  and  their  uses,  is 
It  conceivable  that  so  many  of  them,  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
an  imported  prostitute  fashion,  would  willingly  incur  the  guilt  of  self- 
murder?  Did  they  know  themselves,  is  it  to  be  believed  that  any 
of  them  would  continue  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  that  beautiful 
frame  which  God  has  given  them,  when  certain  that  death  must  en- 
Sue?  It  is  highly  important  to  us  as  a  people,  to  hayeamore  accu- 
rate and  thorough  knowledge  of  that  wonderful  formation,  and  en- 
nous  product  of  divine  wisdom — the  body — the  house  in  which  we 
are  destined  while  here  to  live,  move,  think,  feel  and  act.  This 
knowledge  of  our  frame — of  its  organization  and  parts— of  its  wants 
and  relations  to  surrounding  objects,  is  essential  to  preserve  and  pro- 
long Mfe.  The  average  of  human  life,  in  different  countries,  will  be 
found  to  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  preralenoe  of  such  knowledge. 
A  man  who  knows  what  his  physical  constitution  is,  and  requires, 
win  not  be  likely  to  be  either  a  glutton  or  a  drunkard — ^but  temperate 
in  a!l  things* 

If  a  g04^  education  implies  a  knowledge  of  our  bodily  frame,  how 
much  more  a  knowledge  of  our  rational  nature.  This  nature  is  ob- 
Ti^osl  V  three-fold — ^intellectual,  moral  and  religious.  The  chief  intd- 
lectnal  powers  are  perception,  memory,  reason,  association  of  ideas, 
imagination  and  fancy;  toe  moral  powers  are,  ability  to  distinguish 
'  between  right  and  wrong — ^to  will,  choose  and  refuse;  while  the  af- 
fections,^ emotions  and  passions,  form  the  heart,  and  constitute  our 
religious  being.  It  is  in  ihe  highest  degree  important,  and  essential 
to  our  welfare  as  individuals,  to  have  a  correct  knowledge  of  this  in- 
tellectual, moral  and  religious  nature.  We  ought  as  a  people  to 
know  more  ef  the  powers  and  susceptibilities  of  the  human  mmd^— 
66 
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et  ite  worki^^of  iu  rolKtkiiH;  wbat  it  om  and  what  it  otMot 
aebiere — when  and  under  what  cffonnutance  it  can  be  moat  easilj' 
enlarged  and  improved.  Such  knowledge  is  essential  to  the  inatrnc- 
tor,  and  equally  so  io  parents.  Children  should  be  early  taught  to 
turn  their  thoughts  back  upon  themselves,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
•mring  the  varfed  operations  of  their  inteUeotual,  moral  and  re%ious 


It  is  highly  important  to  know  more  of  the  relation  between  mat- 
ter and  mmd,  and  how  each  is  affected  by  this  relation.  If  the  brain 
is  the  chief  instrument  of  mind  in  all  its  operations,  then  whatever 
may  affect  the  brain  must  necessarily  affect  the  mind.  Both  parents 
and  teachers  should  fully  understand  and  appreciate  this  law  of  our 
present  existence.  Without  this  knowledge,  a  child  in  feeble  health 
may  be  permanently  injured,  if  not  sent  to  an  early  grave.  Being 
unable  to  do  much  else,  the  child  is  kept  close  at  study — the  worst 
thing  that  could  be  done.  The  brain  being  unduly  stimulated  and 
excited,  the  whole  system  becomes  deranged,  and  unless  timely  ar- 
rasted,  dissolution  must  ensue.  It  is  e^  lo  be  further  observed, 
that  in  children,  muscular  energy  is  often  exoe8sive--hence  they 
need  much  exercise.  Long  continued  confinement  renders  them  un- 
easy, fretAil,  restless,  miserable.  Punishment  in  no  form,  neither 
chiding  nor  flogging,  will  eur&  this;  it  is  human  nature.  In  no  case 
should  they  be  kept;  either  in  or  out  of  school,  more  than  one  hour  at 
close  study,  without  giving  them  fiill  libertT  for  that  kind  of  exercise 
which  they  need.  If  allowed  to  run,  skip,  hop,  jump,  romp — ^as  na- 
ture dictates— they  will  not  be  likely  either  to  pull  down  benches,  or 
wrench  off  doors  from  their  hinges.  If  kept  longer  than  one  hour, 
the  laws  of  our  being  are  transgressed;  both  body  and  mind  injured; 
and  the  whole  man,  for  the  time  being,  rendered  unfit  for  further 
improvement.  Disgust,  hatred  of  schools,  bo<A8,  teachers,  is  the 
sure  result.  These  things  ought  to  be  more  generally  known.  Pa- 
rents  should  know  them;  teachers  also  should  know  them;  a  good 
education  implies  a  knowledge  of  them. 

It  implies,  moreover,  a  knowledge  of  our  country.  To  be  igno- 
rant of  the  country  which  gave  us  birth — ^sustained  and  protected 
u»-*<-i8  hi^ly  dismceful.  £very  child  should  know  the  geography 
of  his  nstive  land--4ts  boundaries,  grand  outlines  and  featur^— the 
rriative  position  of  its  different  mountains  and  ralleys,  bays  and  har- 
bors, lakes  and  rivers,  and  navigable  waters.  Destitute  of  this  in- 
fommtion,  no  person  can  read  understaadingly  a  common  newspa- 
per. He  may  read  of  transactions  upon  the  great  lakes  and  rivers 
of  our  country,  but  he  knows  not  whether  the^  occurred  among  the 
Esquimaux,  Ilindoos,  HoIIbdMb  or  amonjg  his  own  people.  It  is 
equally  important  to  know  its  political  ^visionsr^the  number  and 
relative  position  of  the  States — their  capitols,  cUef  towns,  ports  of 
entry,  and  principal  commercial  cities.  Ignorance  of  such  things 
pertaining  to  our  country,  should  not  be  suffered,  where  primary 
schools  exist.  Nor  should  it  be  allowed  in  regard  to  its  g^logioal 
formation.  In  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  tliere  is  an  abundance  of 
tteasure-^resources  without  limita-^^materials  of  untold  iaqxuiaooe 
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aad  Talae;  sach  as  coal,  salt,  iron,  gypsum,  copper,  lead,  inarble« 
ailver  and  gold,  with  other  useful  articles;  some  of  which  must  be 
had,  being  essential  to  human  existence  and  comfort.  Some  know- 
l^g^  of  geology  would  save^  oftentimes  an  immense  amount  of  labor 
•DG  expense  in  searching  for  these  hidden  treasures,  and  aid  greatly 
in  the  procurement  of  them  when  found.  Such  an  education  as 
ought  to  be  ^iven,  would  include  a  knowledge  of  the  different  soils, 
their  composition,  fertility,  power  and  adaptedness  to  different  pro- 
ductions— whether  fitted  for  grass  or  grain — whether  this  or  that 
crop  will  best  succeed.  Thts,  to  farmers,  is  of  the  first  importance. 
Nor  should  they  be  ignorant  of  the  various  productions  of  their  coun- 
try. It  ought  to  be  a  shame  to  any  one  not  to  know  where  the  ar- 
ticles he  uses,  which  he  wears,  which  he  puts  upon  his  table,  were 
produced;  whether  in  his  own  or  some  other  State;  whether  in  his  own 
country  or  foreign  lands.  With  this,  every  person  should  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  commerce  of  his  country;  what  articles  are  im- 
ported, where  procured,  how  and  by  whom  produced,  what  are  ex- 
ported, where  and  to  whom  sent;  whether  wis  commerce  is  carried 
on  by  our  people,  and  in  their  own  ships,  or  by  men  and  in  ships 
of  oUier  nations.  This  would  include  a  knowledge  of  the  principal 
manufactures  as  well  as  agriculture  of  the  country — as  manuiac- 
tored  and  agricultural  productions  form  the  chief  articles  of  its  com- 
merce. 

The  institutions  and  laws  of  our  country  should  be  known.  A 
correct  knowledge  of  them  is  certainly  implied  in  a  good  education. 
Hence  they  ought  to  be  studied  in  all  the  primary  schools.  Every 
citizen  should  be  acquainted  with  the  government  under  which  he 
lives,  in  its  legislative,  judicial  and  executive  departments;  and  Have 
a  full  understanding  of  the  federal  and  State  constitutions,  which 
secures  to  every  man  his  tights  and  liberties,  civil,  political  and  reli- 
£pou8.  No  man  can  safely  be  ignorant  of  these  things;  no  ifian  can 
do  his  duty  while  ignorant  of  them.  The  names  and  duties  of  pub- 
lic officers,  the  tenure  of  their  respective  offices — how  appointed; 
whether  by  direct  vote  of  the  people,  or  by  some  agent  authorized 
by  law  to  make  the  appointment,  are  matters  of  high  concernment  to 
every  member  of  the  republic.  The  same  is  true  of  public  works; 
they  ought  to  be  known;  children  should  be  informea  in  regard  to 
them.  They  are  matters  of  general  interest.  They  belong  to  the 
people;  being  their  property.  A  good  education  must  also  cany 
akmg  with  it  a  knowledge  of  the  manifold  improvements  of  the  age. 
These  have  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs  throughout  the  civilized 
world;  many  of  tLem  are  stupendous  both  in  miw^itude  and  power; 
the  results  exceed  all  previous  computation.  Who  would  be  igno- 
rant of  these  things?  These  improvements  have  settled  Michigan, 
and  other  of  the  new  Statea  Without  them,  these  plains,  openings, 
prairies  and  forests  would  still  be  what  they  were  before  the  red  ncum 
ffave  place  to  the  white.  Their  moral  effects  have  been  astonishiag- 
Ij  great.  Nations  are  now  more  intimate,  with  oceans  rolling  be- 
tween, than  families  of  the  same  State  were  a  few  years  ago.  All 
this  is  for  good  or  for  evil.    Increased  activity,  energy,  enterprise. 
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much  thinking,  constant  discussion,  investigation  of  first  principles^ 
thorough  examination  of  old  systems;  discarding  of  such  us  are  nol 
fonnded  in  truth;  the  exaltation  of  many  to  rights  long  denied  them; 
these  are  the  results,  and  the  causes  which  produced  them  are  presa- 
ing  down  with  a  weight  and  power  almost  resistless,  upon  the  worn 
out,  corrupt,  fraudulent  institutions  of  the  old  world.  They  may 
soon  sink  under  the  pressure,  apd  none  he  found  to  help  them,  is  a 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.  Again,  it  is  asked,  who  would 
be  ignorant  of  these  things? 

The  history  of  our  country  is  another  branch  of  knowledge  implied 
m  a  good  education.  Who  would  not  have  his  children  told  the  sto- 
ry of  the  pilgrims?  Their  wrongs,  sufferings,  fortitude,  self-denialp 
love  of  liberty,  wisdom  and  perseverance,  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
rich  inheritance  which  has  come  down  to  us  Who  would  not  haye 
his  children  told  the  story  of  Washington  and  his  brave  associates? 
Their  heroic  deeds  and  achievements  in  the  war  of  the  revolution, 

gave  liberty  and  independence  to  our  country.  Who  would  not  hate 
is  children  told  the  story  of  those  civic  fathers  that  framed  its  pres- 
ent constitution  and  government?  Their  deliberations  and  counsels 
firmly  established  and  secured  to  us  what  was  begun  by  the  pilgrims, 
and  consummated  by  Washington  and  his  associates  in  arms,  ll 
must  be  a  burning  shame  to  be  ignorant  of  the  history  of  one's  own 
country — of  such  a  history  as  ours — so  full  of  novelty  combined  with 
instruction — so  rich  in  incident,  usefulness  and  entertainment — teach- 
ing by  actual  experiments,  never  before  made,  lessons  of  wisdom. 

In  addition  to  this  knowledge  of  the  geography,  commerce,  insti- 
tutions,  improvements  and  history  of  our  own  country,  every  child 
should  have  some  general  information  imparted  to  him  in  regard  to 
foreign  lands.  Most  certainly,  since  we,  as  a  people  have  much  to 
do  with  other  nations,  we  ought  not  to  be  ignorant  of  their  position 
and  circumstances.  We  cannot  safely,  if  we  would,  be  ignorant  of 
their  history,  productions,  commerce,  institutions  and  lawF.  We  hate 
so  many  interests,  in  common  vrith  them,  that  this  knowledge  is  re- 
quisite for  the  protection  of  those  interests. 

Something  should  also  be  known  of  the  mineral,  vegetable  and 
animal  kingdoms.  It  is  obviously  important  to  large  portions  of  the 
community  to  bo  versed  in  the  history  of  metal»— to  know  their 
strength,  uses  and  relative  value.  To  farmers  some  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  vegetation — the  germination  of  seeds  and  growth  of 
plants,  is  exceedingly  desirable.  They  are  specially  interested  to 
know  what  is  favorable  to  vegetable  life — what  is  the  necessary  nat- 
ural food  of  different  species  of  plants — and  the  effect  of  cultivation 
upon  them.  They  are  equally  concerned  to  have  a  correct  knowl- 
edge of  the  animal  economy.  They  ought  to  know  the  history  of 
Uie  different  species — their  peculiar  properties,  uses,  relative  value, 
and  how  improved.  No  husbandman  can  safely  be  ignorant  of  these 
things. 

The  principles  of  architecture  and  mechanism  must  not  be  forgot 
ten.  The  power  and  uses  of  different  natural  agents,  as  well  as  the 
mechanic  arts,  are  essential  elements  in  the  knowledge  of  a  people 
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who  have  milUoDs  invested  in  their  manafoctaring  establisbmeati, 
and  who  are  constantly*  adding  to  those  millions.  All  should  know 
someihing  of  these  things;  and  for  mechanics  to  be  ignorant  of  these 
matters,  is  unpardonable. 

In  a  republic  like  ours,  every  man  needs  to  be  acquainted  with 
numbers.  A  knowledge  of  the  first  elements  and  rules  of  computa- 
tion is  essential.  The  ordinary  trades,  transactions,  and  business  of 
life  require  it 

To  this  should  be  added  a  knowledge  of  book-keeping.  With  a 
commercial  credit  going  people*  accounts  must  be  kept;  and  every 
person  should  know' how  to  keep  them. 

As  longuage  is  the  instmment  of  thought,  and  medium  of  oom- 
munication,  a  good  education  must  carry  along  with  it  a  knowledge 
of  the  proper  construction,  use  and  power  of  language.  No  one 
should  be  ignorant  of  his  native  tongue.  Every  individual  should 
know  how  to  speak  it  properly — to  spell,  read  and  write  it  correctly. 

Above  all,  a  knowledge  of  our  relations,  domestic  and  public,  and 
acmsequent  obligations  and  duties  to  each  other,  to  our  country  and 
to  God,  is  exceedingly  important  and  desirable.  Of  things  of  this 
nature,  no  human  being  should  be  suflfered  to  ffrow  up  in  ignorance; 
and  no  one  need  be  ignorant  of  them.  Our  schools  should  cover  die 
whole  ground  and  furnish  the  re<|^uired  information. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  anticipate  an  objection.  It  may  be  said« 
if  a  good  education  implies  what  nas  been  claimed  for  it,  then  it  is 
useless  for  the  children  of  tradesmen,  farmers,  mechanics,  and  other 
laborers  to  think  of  obtaining  it.  This  objection  has  sometimes  beea 
urged  with  confidence  against  the  introduction  of  any, branches  into 
the  primary  schools,  beyond  the  simplest  rudiments.  It  is  aflirmed, 
that  such  children  must  be  employed  a  large  share  of  theur  time  in 
manual  labor,  and  consequently  reading,  writing,  and  the  first  ele* 
ments  of  arithmetic,  is  all  they  can  be  ezpNected  to  learn.  Thou^ 
this  objection  may  have  prevailed  to  a  considerable  eztenti  it  is  nev- 
ertheless founded  altogetner  in  mistake.  The  nature  of  man  is  such, 
no  limit  is  to  be  prescribed  to  his  attainments — he  is  capable  of  end- 
less progression.  The  more  he  learns,  the  easier  it  is  for  him  to  leam. 
The  more  he  knows,  the  more  readily  does  he  advance  fix>m  one 
field  of  science  to  another.  What  is  still  more  important  to  his  ad- 
vancement, the  light  of  one  is  reflected  upon  all  Ae  others;  and  his 
advance  from  one  to  another  is  made  with  a  constant  accumulation 
of  light. 

With  proper  instruction,  children  may  obtain  a  correct,  though  in 
some  cases,  limited  knowledge  of  all  the  subjects  mentioned,  befoie 
they  are  twenty  jears  of  age.  In  any  event,  many  will  do  more 
than  this.  But  it  may  be  asked,  shall  they  be  kept  in  school  the 
year  round  till  th^y  are  twenty?  By  no  means.  From  four  to  six 
months  in  the  year,  under  good  teachers,  is  all  sufficient.  During 
the  balance  of  their  time,  if  properly  directed,  whether  in  the  kitch- 
en, dining  room  or  parlor,  at  home  or  abroad,  in  the  field,  workshop, 
mill  or  counting  room,  they  will  be  constantly  increasing  in  knowl- 
edge.   And  it  may  be  added,  that  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  is 
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an  eaBentiai  part  of  a  good  education.  Ezpeyence  teaches  us  that 
it  is  not  necessary  for  young  persons  to  spend  all  their  time  at  books 
to  become  learned.  The  history  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  in 
our  country-~of  those  who  have  attained  the  proudest  eminence  in 
literature,  science  and  arts,  makes  it  certain  that  high  attainments 
and  usefulness  are  not  confined  to  those  who  have  nothing  to  do  in 
eariy  life  but  go  to  school.  Few  of  this  class  have  ever  been  dis- 
tinguished for  anything  but  idleness,  extravagance  and  dissipation. 

It  is  while  at  home»  in  the  infieincy  of  days»  that  children  learn  the 
names  of  a  multitude  of  objects.  Here  they  learn  the  names  of  the 
different  rooms  and  apartments  which  the^  occupy,  with  their  usee, 
the  names  and  places  of  different  utentils,  implements,  and  carriages, 
employed  in  ana  about  the  fraternal  residence,  whether  upon  the  farm, 
or  m  the  work-shop — the  names  and  uses  of  domestic  animals;  these 
with  a  little  care,  they  must  learn  in  a  short  time.  They  learn  also 
the  names  of  the  numerous  objects  with  which  their  home  is  sur- 
rounded, with  their  peculiar  properties  and  uses.  They  early  be- 
come acauainted  with  the '  names  of  different  trees,  herbs,  grasses, 
grain  ana  roots,  with  the  name  of  every  kind  of  iVuit  and  berries, 
wilii  that  of  every  shrub,  bush  and  flower  within  their  reach,  and 
the  names  of  the  different  eardis,  rocks  and  pebbles.  Besides,  thej 
leant  to  apply  to  different  actions  the  appropriate  words.  To  one 
the  word  run,  to  another  skip,  to  another  hop,  to  another  strike,  to 
another  leap,  to  another  drive,  to  another  ride,  to  another  fly.  They 
learn  also  to  apply  the  proper  appellations  to  distinguish  the  quality 
of  objects,  as  good,  bad — hard,  soft — sweet,  sour. 

Here  we  have  the  first  elements  of  language,  and  the  first  and 
most  essential  principles  of  knowledge,  acquir^  before  the  child  is 
of  saflloient  age  to  be  sent  to  school.  He  has  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  things,  and  their  names.  He  has  not  learned  mere  words,  the 
dffns  of  ideas.  The  process  is  simply  this:  an  object  is  presented^ 
it  IS  viewed,  perhaps,  as  children  are  wont  to  do,  examined  closely, 
the  name  of  it  is  repeated,  he  associates  with  the  object  the  name  of 
it;  wbenerer  afterwards  the  object  is  presented,  he  calls  it  by  this 
name.  The  child  has  thus  learned  the  sign  of  an  idea,  but  before 
learning  it,  he  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  thing  signified  by  that 
sign.  Tim  is  the  order  of  nature.  '*It  is  plain  therefore  that  a  know- 
ledge of  the  sign,  and  thing  signified,  is  acquired  as  near  together  aa 
may  be." 

But  as  parents  have  not,  generally  speaking,  the  requisite  time,  if 
they  always  had  suitable  qualifications,  to  give  their  children  alt  the 
mstraotion  which  they  need,  public  schools  are  established.  At  these 
schools,  clear  and  definite  instruction  is  expected  to  be  given.  Here 
they  should  be  taught  to  spell  the  words  tney  have  already  learned, 
and  while  learning  to  spell  them,  be  taught  how  to  put  them  tog(*ther 
80  as  to  form  correct  sentences.  This  may  be  done  by  vequiring 
them  to  describe  the  objects  with  which  they  are  acquainted.  Let 
the  first  lesson  be  a  description  of  the  bouse  in  which  they  live; 
the  next,   a  description  of  the  objects  around  them;  the  next,  a 
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deftcrtption  of  the  objects  between  their  own  dwelling  «nd  tbe 
school  house.  The  advantage  of  this  course,  which  ought  to  be 
pursued  for  some  time,  would  be  the  early  formatiou  of  a  habit  of 
close  observation  and  accuracy  of  description.  Reading,  writing 
and  numbers,  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  come  in  from  day  to  day. 
Basy  lessons  in  geography  and  history  would  soon  follow;  and  from 
time  to  time,  the  elements  of  other  branches  of  knowledge  should 
be  introduced.  It  is  hence  obvious,  that  tbe  amount  of  valuable  in^ 
struction  to  be  given  in  the  primary  schools  may  be  amazingly  ang> 
mented.  Let  this  method  be  pursued,  and  it  will  soon  appear  that 
much  may  be  done  beyond  mere  reading,  writing  and  first  rules  of 
computation.  These  are  not  the  ends  to  oe  aimed  at  in  our  ichoob; 
they  are  to  be  regarded  as  means  of  attaining  that  end,  and  that  end 
is  a  good  education.  As  already  intimated,  the  proposed  method  of 
mstruction  would  lead  in  early  life  to  habits  of  close  observation,  and 
clearness  and  accuracy  in  relating  facts  and  circumstances.  The 
reason  why  children  often  seem  confused  in  telling  a  story,  is  for  the 
want  of  closely  observing  what  they  see  and  hear.  If  early  called 
to  describe  objects,  with  which  they  are  familiar,  this  habit  will  soon 
be  formed,  and  with  it  habits  of  thinking  and  reflection. 

Ohildrcn,  moreover,  are  fond  of  making  experiments.  This  is  an 
important  principle  in  human  nature,  and  is  early  developed.  Sueh 
experiments  as  they  are  ever  disposed  to  make,  and  such  also  as 
teachers  might  make  for  them  by  way  of  illustration,  are  essential 
means  in  promoting  a  ^ood  education.  Some,  however,  appear  in- 
elined  to  repress  this  spirit  in  children;  bat  nothing  can  be  more  in* 
judicious.  This  disposition  may  need  direction,  but  should  never 
be  repressed;  it  ought  rather  to  be  encouraged.  Certain  things  can 
be  learned  only  by  eiperiment  This,  therefore,  is  Uie  only  source 
of  knowledge  so  far  as  thin^  of  this  nature  are  concerned.  This  is 
true  of  gravity,  weight,  resistance  of  bodies^  tbe  effects  of  physical 
force,  action  of  fire  and  water,  and  the  results  when  different  sub- 
stanoes  are  brought  into  contact.  A  knowledge  of  these  and  other 
laws,  by  which  the  universe  is  governed,  can  be  acquired  in  no 
other  way  than  bjr  actual  experiments.  The  philo80i>her  is  allowed 
to  make  his  experiments,  so  should  the  child;  for  be  is  emphatically 
the  greater  philosopher — ^he  is  the  most  ardent  lover  of  learning. 
More  expenmentB  should  be  introduced  into  our  schools.  Much  might 
be  done  in  this  way  with  little  or  no  additional  expense.  Many  facta 
in  geography,  in  natural  history,  in  chemistry,  in  natural  philosophy^ 
in  astronomy,  and  in  other  branches,  may  be  readily  illustrated  and 
by  the  simplest  apparatus.  With  such  an  apparatus,  every  primary 
school  may  and  snould  be  furnished.  The  happiest  effects  would  re- 
sult from  its  use.  This  is  no  mere  conjecture,  but  sober  reality.-*-^ 
f  J.  D.  PiBKOB,  SupX  1840. 

In  excluding  sectarianism  from  all  schools  supported  by  the  pub- 
lic purse,  the  cardinal  virtues  must  not  be  banished.  Without  virtue, 
no  system  of  instruction  can  perfect  its  work.  If  the  teacher  is  fit 
to  be  placed  over  a  school,  be  wilt,  by  precept  and  his  own  exempla- 
ry conduct,  teach  all  that  the  most  rigid  morality  can  ask.    More 
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th«a  ihia  would  be  treachiag  on  forbidden  ground;  leas,  would  be 
oonolttflive  eFidence  of  unStoess  for  his  place.  Let  justice,  for  in- 
stance, be  taugbt  upon  every  occasion  that  presents  itself  in  the 
school.  Make  the  child  understand  that  stealing,  false  dealing,  lying, 
fraud,  oppression,  bribery,  and  all  other  forms  of  injustice,  are  wrong, 
and  if  indulged  in,  surely  produciive  of  unhappiness.  Let  him  talk 
against  ayarice,  and  while  recommending  the  pu^uits  of  industrv 
and  honest  gain,  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  maxim  that  **  money  is 
the  root  of  all  evil."  Let  him  condemn  slander,  hypocrisy  in  social 
and  religious  intercourse,  anger,  blasphemy,  evil  communications, 
and  other  pernicious  practices,  and  by  conversation,  interwoven  with 
instruction,  depict  their  conse(|uences.  Let  him  inculcate  brotherly 
lof;e,  duties  to  parents  and  society,  and  the  peace  giving  pleasures  of 
benevolence,  kindness,  amiable  manners  and  forgiveness  of  injuries. 
Let  him  talk  about  temperance  and  the  terrible  evils  of  intemper- 
ance. A  teacher  who  feels  right  on  these  subjects,  and  whose  daily 
example  is  made  to  prove  it,  will  make  himself  familiar  with  such 
maxims  as  these:  "  Do  as  you  would  be  done  hj;*'  *'  Abhor  evil  and 
ding  to  that  which  is  good;"  ''£vil  communications  corrupt  good 
manners;"  ^'  Honor  thy  father  and  mother;"  ^'Love  your  enemies;" 
^'  Forgive  injuries;"  and  a  multitude  of  similar  maxims  that  can  be 
ffleaned  from  the  Scriptures,  and  other  good  writings.  Above  all, 
fet  distmct  ideas  of  the  greatness  and  all  pervading  goodness  of  God 
be  given,  and  but  little  of  moral  instruction  will  be  left  untaught — 
[F.  Sawtxs,  Jr.,  j3uff%  1848. 

Popular  education  should  be  practical.  Book-keeping,  though 
generally  neglected  in  our  primary  schools,  should  constitute  a  branch 
of  their  studies.  Acquiring  a  knowledge  of  this  science,  would  im- 
prove the  penmanship  of  the  pupil — show  him  a  practical  application 
of  the  utility  and  precision  of  arithmetic;  and  impart  to  hhn  some 
notions,  at  least,  of  the  affairs  of  business.  The  idea  that  this  sci- 
ence is  only,  or  chiefly,  useful  to  merchants,  is  erroneous.  Thousands 
of  other  persons  have  occasion  to  employ  it.  Transactions  of  a  buai* 
ness  character  are  diversified  and  increasing.  Under  our  republican 
institutions,  very  many  become  the  incumbents  of  public  offices.  The 
correct  management  of  these  private  and  public  affairs,  requires  a 
systematic  ana  accurate  use  of  figures;  and  shows  the  strong  and 
growing  claims  of  this  science  to  the  attention  of  educators  and 
scholars.  Account  books,  and  papers  suitably  kept,  would  enable 
an  individual,  engaged  in  the  most  ample  and  multifarious  business, 
to  know,  every  hour,  were  he  so  inclined,  the  exact  state  of  his  mat- 
ters. This  would  teach  him  what  branches  m  trade  to  curtail,  or 
abandon — what  to  continue  or  extend.  In  short,  every  necessair 
yariation  to  the  success  of  his  operations.  An  acquaintance  wiUi 
the  science  in  question,  might  often  prevent  embarrassments,  strife 
and  litigation — aye,  bankruptcy  and  carnage  of  character.  A  man 
possessed  of  a  thorough  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
Dook-keeping,  by  double-entry,  and  of  industrious  and  moral  habits, 
will  find  tt  highly  available  to  him  in  any  part  of  the  civilised  world. 
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It  has  beeo  lameated,  that  so  many  of  our  people,  in  all  the  voca- 
tions of  life,  are  deficient  in  the  useful  and  elegant  art  of  composition. 
This  fact  does  not  evince  their  destitution  of  native  talents,  or  their 
ignorance  of  general  knowledge/  It  does  evince,  however,  the  im- 
perfection of  the  system  of  instruction,  under  which  they  were  edu- 
eated.  Composition,  with  which  every  person  should  be  somewhat 
acquainted,  though  cultivated  in  our  higher  seminaries,  has  been  al- 
most entirely  neglected  in  our  primary  schools.  This  has  probably 
resulted  from  various  causes.  Many  may  have  conceived  this  acqui- 
ntien  not  generally  necessary,  or  even  attainable.  Some  teachers 
may  have  bnen  incompetent  to  instruct  in  this  branch,  even  had  they 
been  desired  to  do  so,  by  the  parents  and  guardians  of  their  scholars. 
Bat  surely  aa  accomplishment  which  every  one  ought,  in  some  de- 
gree, to  possess,  should  not  be  disregarded  in  those  schools  in  which 
three-fourths  of  the  community  are  to  receive  all  that  education  which 
they  will  ever  acquire,  under  the  immediate  tuition  of  instructors. 
Grammar  may  have  been  studied.  At  least,  many  of  its  elementary 
rules  may  have  been  committed  to  memory.  The  pupil  may  hare 
been  accustomed  to  parsinfi^;  and  in  the  view  of  sciolists  in  the  sci- 
ence, acquitted  himself  on  nis  public  examination,  regarding  it  with 
high  reputation.  But  should  ne  stop  here,  very  little  beyond  in- 
creasing the  capacity  of  his  memory,  and  cultivating  to  some  extent 
a  habit  of  attention,  will  have  been  achieved.  Let  such  an  kidividu- 
aly  untaught  and  unpractised  in  composition,  attempt  to  read  a  few 
sentences,  without  capitals  or  punctuation,  and  he  will  scarcely  read 
it  intelligibly  to  others,  and  of  course,  understandingly  to  himself 
Whereas,  one  habituated  to  composition,  will  experience  no  embar- 
rassment in  such  a  trial.  Composition  teaches  the  best  choice  of 
words,  and  the  most  just  collocation  of  them  to  express  an  idea.  It 
teaches  perspicuity,  force  and  ornament.  Redundancy  and  ellipsis, 
will  alike  be  avoided.  Accurate  composition  leads  to  accurate  think- 
This  evolves,  invigorates  and  aisciplines  the  original  faculties 

the  mind.  A  strong  and  clear  perception  of  a  subject,  enables  one 
to  write  with  propriety  and  efficiency.  Composition  shows  the  prac- 
tical application  of  grammar.  It  fixes  its  rules  and  principles  in 
the  mind.  It  is  not  only  highly  beneficial,  but  a  source  of  rational 
enjoyment  to  those  who  practice  it.  It  prepares  one  to  record  much 
interesting  matter  for  the  benefit  and  gratification  of  others.  Nearly 
all  our  youth  are  capable  of  becoming  respectable  writers.  Some 
among  them  may  be  destined  to  eminent  usefulness  and  distinction^ 
as  auuors — they  may  write  themselves  up  to  immortality.  These 
latent  powers  of  intellect  will  forever  remain  donnant — be  lost  in 
obscurity— without  suitable  cultivation.  All  valuable  science  may  be 
employed  as  a  defence  against  injuries.  A  strong  fortress  is  not  apt 
to  be  attacked.  So  a  man,  notorious  for  the  vigor  and  adroitness  of 
his  pen,  is  on  this  account,  the  less  liable  to  be  assailed  by  the  poison- 
ed arrows  of  detraction. 

Composition  should  be  early  taught.     At  this  period  of  life,  men- 
tal impressions  arc  easily  made,  more  tenaciously  held,  and  readily 
recalled,  than  those  received  in  adult  years.     Scholars  arc  sometimes 
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mrmitted  to  write  on  themes  too  vast  and  sublime  for  their  capacities. 
This  is  unwise;  not  succeeding,  they  thus  become  discouraged;  they 
may  resort  to  plaigarism,  attempt  to  shine  in  borrowed  lustre.  This 
16  worse  than  useless — ^it  is  rather  inglorious.  A  man  of  reading  and 
discernment  can  readily  perceive,  on  a  view  of  the  compositions,  and 
on  hearing  the  oral  replies  of  the  pupils  to  questions,  whether  they  are 
mere  copyists,  repeating  only  from  memory  the  perfect  language  of 
the  text  books — the  real  import  of  which  they  have  not  maturely 
considered,  and  do  not  understand — or  whether  they  are  displaying 
the  attributes  and  attainments  of  their  own  minds.  We  like  to  heftr 
recitations  and  answers  to  questions  in  the  pupil's  own  language,  no 
matter  how  simple,  that  are  manifestly  the  result  of  his  own  thoughts, 
research  and  digested  knowledge  of  his  subject.  This  course  reflects 
credit  and  honor  upon  the  scholar  and  teacher.  The  subjects  of  com- 
position should  be  adapted  to  the  age,  capicity  and  genius  of  the 
learner.  Here,  as  in  almost  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  manage- 
ment of  a  school,  there  is  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  common 
sense,  and  sound  discretion.  The  practice  of  composition  not  only 
improves  one's  mind  in  the  knowledge  of  grammar  and  logic,  but 
also  in  an  indefinite  variety  of  subjects.  A  writer  must  of  necessity 
read,  observe  and  think,  to  multiply  his  topics  of  narration,  descrip- 
tion and  discussion.  The  habit  of  attention  and  study  thus  formed, 
is  of  itself  a  most  valuable  acquisition.  Select  schools  derive  a  part 
of  their  celebrity  from  their  teaching  composition,  holding  public  ex- 
aminations, and  receiving  the  personal  attentions  of  boards  of  visitors. 
We  see  no  good  reason  why  these  things  may  not  be  extended  to  our 
primary  schools. 

Elocution,  which  stands  in  intimate  union  with  composition,  has 
been  justly  held  in  high  estimation  by  all  nations  blest  with  learning 
and  refinement.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  it  has  been 
generally  overlooked,  in  the  tuition  imparted  in  our  primary  schools. 
The  causes  referred  to,  that  were  supposed  to  have  prevented  the 
cultivation  of  composition  in  them,  may  have  operated  in  producing 
the  fact  just  stated.  In  our  country,  where  every  citizen  may  be 
called  upon  in  the  career  of  his  life,  to  address  the  primary  assem- 
blies of  the  people,  or  perhaps  parliamentary  bodies,  it  is  highly  de- 
sirable that  the  art  of  speaking  should  compose  a  part  of  our  popular 
education.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  this  connexion,  that  many 
whose  professions  will  lead  them  to  speak  much  in  public,  will  re- 
ceive all  their  original  education  in  these  elementary  institutes.  As 
80  many  of  the  sciences  are  affiliated,  oratorf  cannot  be  studied  and 

Eraotised  without  materially  benefitting  the  mind  in  the  cognate 
ranches  of  learning;  besides,  the  organs  of  speech,  the  voice  and 
g»tnres  are  all  improved  by  a  proper  course  of  training  in  elocution, 
ebility  of  the  vocal  organs,  feebleness  of  voice,  and  even  aphony 
have  beeti  removed,  and  health  and  energy — aye,  great  power  of  ae- 
compli»hment,  restored  to  these  organs,  by  the  scientific,  skillful  and 
persevering  efforts  of  the  elocutionists.  In  our  legislatures,  few  only 
of  ihe  members  participate  in  the  debates;  indeed,  in  our  courts, 
many  learned  counsellors  and  astute  pleaders,  deliver  no  oral  arga- 
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ments.  A  young  man  may  have  successfully  gone  through  all  the 
branches  of  learning,  as  they  are  sometimes  taught,  from  the  com- 
mon school  to  graduation  at  the  college;  he  may  also  have  read  law — 
been  admitted  m  the  higher  courts,  and,  after  all,  be  unable  to  utter 
five  sentences  extempore,  to  a  court,  a  jury,  or  any  other  audience, 
without  fearful  diflSdence,  confusion  and  trembling.  This  inaptitude, 
for  public  speaking,  in  these  cas^,  is  rarely  the  result  of  necessity; 
but  merely  of  omission  in  an  education  which,  in  other  regards,  may 
have  embraced  various  and  lofty  attainments.  Should  the  young 
man  in  question  add  to  all  the  studies  we  have  described,  the  lucu- 
brations of  twenty  years,  utterly  neglecting  extemporaneous  speak- 
ing, it  would  not  remove  the  difficulty  mentioned.  The  only  way  to 
escape  this  miserable  situation,  is,  with  suitable  preparation,  to  prac- 
tice habitually,  extemporaneous  speaking.  This  course  should  be 
commenced  in  boyhood  and  youth,  in  the  common  schools.  It  may 
be  extended  afterwards,  as  opportunities  and  occasion  offer.  The 
longer  a  young  man  delays  the  course  recommended,  the  more  Her- 
culean will  appear  the  task  it  involves.  Many  of  our  extemporaneous 
8|ieaker8  have  had  no  instruction  in  practical  eloquence.  No  intel- 
ligent and  faithful  friend  has  hinted  to  them  their  defects,  and  sug- 
gested improvements.  Hence  early  faults,  chiefly  the  conse(j[uenee 
of  embarrassment,  have  sometimes  ripened  into  inveterate  habits,  ad- 
hering to  the  speaker  with  the  tenacity  of  a  natural  deformity. 
Speeches  on  subjects,  profoundly  studied,  delivered  from  a  brief,  or 
without  one,  as  may  be  conceived  most  advisable,  and  debates  upon 
these  subjects  by  the  scholars,  under  the  eye  and  instruction  of  the 
teacher,  would  prevent  these  evils,  and  prove  extremely  beneficial. 
The  time  and  more  particular  character  of  these  exercises,  with  the 
age  and  other  circumstances  of  those  who  may  participate  in  them, 
are  left  to  the  teacher  and  his  appropriate  counsellois. 

Music  is  ranked  among  the  liberal  sciences.  Vocal  music  should 
be  introduced  into  our  common  schools.  Some  may  doubt,  however^ 
whether  this  would  be  practicable  or  advantageous.  A  capacity  to 
learn  it  is  almost  universal.  There  is  no  doubt,  the  same  diversity 
in  the  abilities  of  individuals  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  music,  that 
there  is  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  any  other  branch  of  learning.  All 
have  not  equal  talents  and  aptitude  to  improve  in  an^  department  of 
education.  The  universality  of  the  capacity  of  mankmd  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  science,  or,  at  all  events,  of  the  practice  of  music, 
is  attested  by  the  reports  of  numerous  achools  in  Germany  and  other 
places  touching  this  point.  All  the  teachers  with  whom  Prof.  Stow 
conversed,  in  Germany,  regarding  this  thing,  replied,  that  **ihej  had 
never  ^een  a  child  who  was  capable  of  learning  to  read  and  write 
who  could  not  be  taught  to  sing  well  and  draw  neatly,  and,  that,  too» 
without  taking  any  time  which  would  at  all  interfere  with,  indeed^ 
which  would  not  actually  promote,  his  progress  in  other  studies.'' 
The  introduction  proposed  is  no  wild  innovation.  In  reference  to  i^ 
we  are  far  behind  many  parts  of  Europe  and  the  age. 

Vocal  music  has  been  taught  in  the  schools  of  Germany^,  ever 
since  the  time  of  Luther.    Said  this  great  reformer,  ''Music  is  a  fair 
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gift  from  God,  and  Dear  allied  to  diviDitj;  next  to  Theology*  it  is  to 
music  that  I  give  the  highest  place,  and  the  greatest  honor."  ^'Whoso 
hath  skill  in  this  art,  the  same  is  of  a  good  kind,  fitted  for  all  things." 
Farther,  he  added.  '*  we  must  by  all  means  maintaiu  music  ia 
schools.  A  schoolmaster  ought  to  nave  skill  in  music,  otherwise  I 
would  not  regard  him."  Music  is  now  being  taught,  in  primary 
schools,  in  many  portions  of  our  own  country;  and  with  the  high 
commendation  of  those  whose  experience,  observation  and  readinff^ 
haye  prepared  them  to  judge  understandingly  on  this  subject.  Col* 
Young,  whose  opinions  on  every  thing  connected  with  popular  edu- 
cation deserve  the  most  profound  consideration,  in  one  of  his  elo- 
quent reports  to  the  legislature  of  New  York,  sa^^s:  *'The  introduc- 
tion .of  music,  as  a  branch  of  elementary  instruction  in  our  common 
schools,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  improvements  which  have  re- 
sulted from  the  increased  attention  which  is  now  bestowed  upon  the 
science  of  education." 

Music  should  be  taught  to  the  youn^.  In  the  earlier  periods  of 
life,  the  vocal  organs  are  flexible,  readily  developed,  and  aisciplined. 
Thus,  their  power  to  perform,  and  to  sustain  exercise,  is  increased. 
Singing  improves  the  voice,  augments  its  force,  and  extends  its  com- 
pass. It  renders  the  voice  capable  of  those  inflections  and  modulations 
which  are  among  the  graces  of  that  elequence  which  conunands  the 
attention,  and  charms  the  soul  of  an  audience.  Music  excites  senti- 
ments of  love,  courage,  or  devotion,  according  to  the  qualities  it  pos- 
sesses, and  the  peculiar  susceptibilities  of  those  who  may  come  within 
the  sphere  of  its  influence.  It  inspires  the  imagination,  refines  the 
taste,  l^nd  rouses  the  intellect  to  vifi^orous  action.  In  many  of  those 
compositions  which  are  set  to  music,  one  becomes  acquainted  with 
the  nnest  displays  of  literature  and  genius,  of  exalted  sentiment  and 
poetic  fancy,  it  is  an  agreeable  relaxation  from  the  severer  studies. 
it  conduces  to  cheerfulness  and  animation.  The  humanizing  and 
kindly  influence  which  it  exerts  on  both  teacher  and  scholars,  in- 
spires mutual  respect  and  affection,  thus  rendering  easy  and  success- 
ful the  government  and  instruction  of  the  school. 

A  person  must  have  a  bad  heart,  who  is  not  benignly  affected  by 
tasteful  music.  A  bard,  distmguished  for  his  analysis  of  the  human 
heart  and  character,  and  for  his  exhibitions  of  the  nchness  and  power 
of  the  English  language,  has  said: 

*'The  man  that  batii  no  mwie  in  faimaelt; 

Nor  fa  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  aoundv, 

U  fit  for  treagot),  atiatagema  and  spoila^ 

The  moiiona  of  hit  spirit  are  duU  as  night. 

And  his  aflTections  daik  as  Brebus: 

Let  no  sach  man  be  trusted.'' 

When  Professor  Stowe  was' in  Berlin,  he  yisited  an  establishment 
for  the  reformation  of  youthful  offenders.  Dr.  Kopf,  who  had  the 
care  of  it,  took  him  to  a  room,  in  which  were  some  twenty  boys  ma- 
king clothes  for  the  establishment,  and  sinking  at  their  work.  On 
retiring,  the  doctor  remarked:  *' I  always  keep  these  little  rogues 
singing  at  their  work;  for  while  the  children  sing,  the  devil  cannot 
come  among  them  at  all;  he  can  only  sit  out  doors  tiiere,  and  growl; 
but  if  they  stop  singmg,  in  the  devil  comes." 
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Dr.  Potter  writes:  ''The  Germans  have  a  proverb,  which  has  come 
down  from  Luther,  that  where  music  i«  not,  the  devil  enters.  As 
David  took  his  harp,  when  he  would  cause  the  evil  spirit  to  depart 
from  Saul,  so  the  Grermana  employ  it  to  expel  obduracy  from  the 
hearts  of  the  depraved."  Music,  daily  practised  in  a  family,  would 
impart  pleasure  and  usefulness  to  the  domestic  circle.  It  might  at- 
tach to  a  lovely  home  and  its  enjoyments,  a  promising  and  endeared 
son,  who,  without  the  attractions  of  music  aud  its  attendant  delights, 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  dishonored  and  lost  in  the  paths  of  folly, 
sin  and  death.  That  music  constitutes  a  part  of  the  public  worship 
of  God,  a  part  of  it  too,  in  which  all  may  engage,  should  operate 
strongly  in  favor  of  its  composing  a  branch  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion. 

A  variety  of  studies,  and  the  modem  modes  of  teaching  in  schools, 
prevent  monotony  and  listlessness.  Practical  elocution  and  musio, 
are  well  adapted  to  relieve,  and  obviate  these  things. 

Various  reasons  manifest  the  propriety  of  introducing  agriculture, 
as  connected  with  science,  into  our  common  schools,  as  a  branch  of 
popular  education.  Horticulture  and  agriculture,  the  philosophy  of 
which  is  identical,  were  the  earliest  and  chief  earthly  employment 
of  mankind.  They  were  to  subdtie  the  earthy  to  dress  and  to  keep  the 
garden,  and  to  till  the  p'ound.  It  is  moreover  written,  that  the  profii 
of  the  earth  is  for  all. 

When  our  race  were  perfect,  a  garden  fraught  with  beauty,  fra- 
grance and  food,  in  rich  variety,  was  prepared  by  their  benificent 
Creator,  for  their  abode.  This  was  the  theatre  of  their  delightful 
toil — their  pure  and  sublime  enjoyment.  In  the  imaginative  minds 
of  poets,  rural  scenes  and  exercises  are  essential  to  the  highest, 
purest  earthly  bliss.  Although  God  has  said  to  man,  "  In  the  sweat 
of  thy  face  shait  thou  eat  bread,"  and  has  thus  declared  that  his 
maintenance  shall  be  the  fruit  of  his  industry,  yet  he  is  not  by  conse- 
quence, doomed  to  perpetual  ignorance  and  degradation.  This  de- 
plorable state  is  not  the  necessary  result  of  any  condemnation  or  law 
under  which  man  is  placed  by  his  Heavenly  Father. 

In  whatever  aspect  we  view  agriculture,  we  see  it  invested  witli 
immense  importance.  From  it  we  derive  most  of  the  necessaries, 
comforts  and  delicacies  of  life.  They  can  be  obtained  from  no  other 
source.  Without  it,  our  condition  in  many  regards,  wouHbe  assim- 
ilated to  that  of  barbarians.  It  is  radical  to  the  existence  and  pros- 
perity of  the  arts— of  manu&ctures,  and  of  commerce;  and  of  almost 
everything  that  constitutes  the  highest  character  of  nations.  We 
have  a  vast  national  domain.  It  possesses  great  fertility  and  variety 
of  soil,  with  genial  climes.  It  is  capable,  under  a  culture  faithful  to 
the  laws  of  nature  as  applicable  to  this  subject,  of  producing  the  most 
rich  and  abundant  harvests.  Without  a  proper  respect  to  uiese  laws, 
however,  a  succession  of  crops  will  soon  exhaust  nearly  all  the  native 
fertility  of  the  earth.  Most  of  our  learned  professions  are  crowded. 
Many  of  our  young  men  seem  to  have  fancied  that  wealth,  ease  and 
honorable  distinction,  are  almost  exclusively  allied  to  the  professions 
of  medicine,  kw  or  politics;  and  hence,  have  embraced  one  of  these 
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M  the  paramoaut  object  of  pursuit.  Too  mm/,  perhaps,  hare  also 
embarked  in  merchandise,  for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  the  conn- 
trj.  There  are  likewise,  it  is  presumed,  more  mechanics  of  some 
kmds  than  can  prosper  in  their  calling.  Add  to  these,  numbefs  of 
other  individuals  who  have  no  profession— are  out  of  employment; 
know  not  what  to  do — are  discontented — but  who  are  capable  of  be- 

Sf  useful,  happy  and  respectable,  if  suitably  engaged  in  business, 
ultitudes  amonjg;  these  may  have  all  along  imagined  that  the  busi- 
ness of  farming  is  necessarily  associated  with  ignorance,  rusticity  and 
servile  labor.  They  do  not  appear  to  recollect  that  the  class  of  far- 
mers have  furinshed  hosts  of  cnampions  of  the  rights  of  man — ^manj 
authors  of  useful  discoveries  and  inventions — aye,  men  who  have  ex- 
tended in  various  directions  the  boundaries  of  science.  The  prac- 
tice of  farming  is  a  most  noble  and  useful  art.  It  is  highly  condu- 
cive to  the  health  and  vigor  of  both  body  and  mind.  Like  all  other 
arts,  it  is  founded  upon  science — the  science  of  agriculture.  Let  the 
laws  of  this  science  be  discovered,  studied  and  understood-— let  an 
enlightened  application  of  them  be  made  in  the  prosecution  of  agri- 
culture, and  its  theory  and  practice  will  be  highly  interesting — it  will 
be  elevated  and  popular.  A  vocation  thus  rendered  pleasing,  lucra- 
tive and  honorable,  cannot  fail  to  command  the  attention  of  vast  mul- 
titudes of  our  fellow  citizens.  Among  these  will  be  many  from  the 
various  ranks  to  which  allusion  has  been  made.  The  idea  that  man- 
ual labor  is  incompatible  with  intellectual  and  nioral  improvement^  and 
refinement  of  manners,  is  utterly  inadmissible.  It  is  nullified  by  the 
physiology  and  history  of  man.  Labor  is  favorable  to  observadon, 
study  and  reflection.  .  The  most  laborious  person  may  frequently  find 
minutes,  hours  and  days  of  leisure,  in  which  he  may  indulge  a  fond- 
nees  for  reading,  study  and  mental  cultivation.  Whatever  shall  dif- 
fuse abroad  a  literary  and  scientific  taste,  is  a  desideratum.  Solid 
learning  promotes  individual  and  social  prospeiity  and  happiness.  It 
is  material  to  the  improvement  and  perpetuity  of  our  political  insti- 
tutions. 

Agricultural  education  in  our  common  schools,  from  well  adapted 
text  books  and  otherwise,  and  by  competent  teacheis,  and  introdu- 
cing into  our  school,  and  other  public  libraries,  books  of  a  popular 
character,  on  {^riculture  connected  with  science,  will,  amon^  other 
advantages,  cultivate  and  diffuse  that  taste  and  learning  which  are 
so  desirable.  Agriculture  is  an  ample  subject.  It  has  many  auxil- 
iary branches.  The  appropriate  text  books  will  no  doubt  be  obtain- 
ed or  prepared.  Adaptation  in  these,  as  in  many  other  things,  is 
all  important.  From  tne  agricultural  education  acquired  in  our  pri- 
mary schools— extended  by  reading  books  on  the  subject,  drawn 
from  our  public  libraries,  and  from  other  sources,  very  many  of  our 
youth  will  elect  fiirming  as  a  livelihood.  This,  it  must  be  confessed, 
would  be  a  wbe  election — for  surely  it  is  a  calling  for  which  Heay- 
en^  has  many  smiles.  It  is  obvious  that  the  text,  and  other  books 
snitabe  for  our  township  libraries,  should  be  plain — divested  so  far 
as  practicable,  of  all  tecnnicalities — free  from  that  obscurity  usually 
ecmsequent  upon  prolix  and  involved  sentences.    They  should,  at  the 
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••me  time,  be  wiitteii  in  a  manner  safficientlj  pleasing,  animated 
and  ornate,  to  be  interesting  and  attractive  to  the  great  mass  of  read- 
ers. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  and  regret,  that  a  great  agricultural  peo- 
ple, as  are  those  of  the  United  States,  should  have  so  long  postponed 
that  attention  to  this  subject  which  its  intrinsic  and  relative  impor- 
tance demands.  But  the  prospect  grows  more  animating.  Farmers, 
philosophers  and  statesmen,  are  now,  in  great  numbers,  directing  their 
earnest  attention  to  this  important  interest  They  have  poured  much 
light  upon  this  department  of  useful  knowledge,  and  won  for  it  the 
public  favor.  It  is  respectfully  submitted,  whether  it  would  not  be 
wise  and  prudent,  to  provide  by  law,  for  the  delivery  of  lectures,  an- 
Bually,  in  every  school  district,  upon  agriculture  and  its  kindred  8ei« 
ences.  The  salutary  influence  these  lectures  would  produce  on  the 
public  mind,  in  reference  to  agriculture  and  rural  economy,  those 
cardinal  interests  of  our  country,  would  evidently  increase  the  wealUi, 
lespectability  and  power  of  the  State. 

in  the  view  of  the  preceding  considerations,  and  many  others  that 
might  be  suggested,  tne  undersigned  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  ihe  in- 
troduction into  our  common  schools,  of  agricultural  education,  and 
into  our  townshij)  libraries,  books,  of  a  popular  character,  on  agricol* 
tare  connected  with  science. — [0.  C.  Comstock,  Sup'i,  1845. 

SCHOOL  LXBRARIB8. 

It  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  advert  to  the  immense  value  and  im- 
portance of  common  school  libraries.  The  question  of  their  utility 
nas  been  settled  by  the  decision  of  experience  in  other  States,  where 
liberal  appropriations  for  the  purpose  have  been  granted.  To  ac- 
oomplish  tne  orreatest  degree  of  good,  in  our  State,  district  librariea 
must  be  established;  not  only  that  the  useful  information  contained 
in  well  selected  books,  may  be  generally  conveyed,  but  that  teachers 
may  have  the  benefit  of  acquiringr  the  most  extended  and  important 
theoretical  information.  Means  for  educatinfi;  young  men  to  become 
teachers  in  our  primary  schools,  have  been  devised;  but  by  the  ac- 

auirement  of  all  that  these  means  afford,  they  have  only  reached  the 
ireshold  of  the  temple  of  knowledge,  and  are  not  fitted  to  work  out 
the  highest  degree  of  good  without  the  study  of  books,  and  the  con- 
sequent information  and  instruction  they  afford.  Too  much  value 
indeed  can  hardly  be  attached  to  the  establishment  of  school  libra- 
ries; and  it  is  believed  when  once  rightly  established,  they  will  be  the 
means  of  effecting  an  equal  amount  of  good,  with  the  schools  them« 
•elree.— [J.  D.  PnmcB,  &q>X  1839. 

TIXT  BOOKS. 

Suitable  books  and  teaehers  constitute  another  hnpartant  means  of 
promoting  a  good  education.  Such  books  are  highly  raluable,  bat 
eempetent  teachers  are  essential  to  the  success  of  schools.  A  tbor- 
oaghly  trained  and  skillfbl  teacher,  with  Uie  most  ordinary  books,  will 
do  vastly  more  for  his  school  than  an  incompetent  teacher  can,  with 
ike  best  books  ever  written.    A  good  spelling  book  is  important;  so 
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is  a  ^od  reading  book.  Both  should  be  adopted  to  the  capadtieffof 
those  for  whom  they  are  designed.  The  object  of  a  spelling  book  it 
not  the  definition  of  words;  but  as  the  designation  imports,  it  is  in- 
tended chiefly  to  teach  correct  orthography;  and  it  should  be  spe- 
cially adapted  to  this  purpose.  A  reading  book  is  for  improvement  in 
the  art  of  reading,  and  hence  should  contain  some  variety  of  compo- 
sition. Every  piece  should  contain  something  entertaining  and  nsefttl, 
and  be  written  in  plain,  simple  and  elegant  language — in  such  lan- 
•guage  as  children  use — in  language  easy  to  be  understood. 

But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  because  a  book  comes  widi  av 
merous  commendations,  it  is  not  certain  that  it  is  adapted  to  tfae 
school  room.  Those  concerned  in  the  book  trade  find  no  difficaUr 
in  procuring  them  for  any  work,  which  they  ma^  wish  to  pttbliaa 
ana  have  introduced.  It  is  a  money  making  -business  to  exclude  a 
book  already  in  general  use,  and  introduce  into  its  place  a  new  wock» 
But  to  the  public,  it  is  a  money  expending  operation;  and  is  oftea 
done  without  any  adequate  compensation.  A  real  improvement,  itm 
of  esseniial  value,  should  be  introduced,  cost  what  it  may.  •  Bat  to 
exclude  an  old  work,  for  a  new  book'of  little  or  no  additional  worth* 
is  ministerinc^  to  individual  profit  at  the  public  expense.  To  lay  asid* 
the  spelling  book  now  in  general  use,  for  a  new  one,  would  cost  oar 
State  in  the  outset  an  expenditure  c^  from  five  to  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars. It  highly  concerns  the  public  to  determine  whether  enough  is 
to  be  gained  to  pay  the  price  of  the  exchange.  It  is  confidently  be- 
lieved that  it  would  be  far  more  profitable  to  the  people  to  expend 
that  amount  in  giving  additional  qualifications  to  teachers. 

We  have  a  multitude  of  writers  of  school  books;  but  few  indeed 
are  the  persons  qualified  to  write  for  children;  and  it  is  because  on- 
ly here  and  there  one  can  throw  himself  back  to  the  days  of  child- 
hood, and  call  to  mind  how  children  think,  feel  and  reason.  Henae 
the  fi^eneral  want  of  adaptedness  in  school  books  to  the  capacities  of 
children.  In  the  midst  of  that  multitude  is  to  be  found  a  Webster* 
a  Gallaudet,  a  Pierpont,  a  Peter  Parley,  and  the  accomplished  Mrs. 
Sgoumey.  Perhaps  to  this  list  should  be  added  a  few  others.  The 
works  of  these  authors  will  live,  because  to  high  literary  attainments 
and  talents,  they  have  superadded  that  particular  adaptedness,  with- 
out which  a  school  book  is  of  little  value. 

The  spelling  book  in  general  use  is  constructed  on  a  principle  of 
the  ntmost  importance,  so  far  as  uniformity  of  pronunciation  through- 
out  the  country  is  concerned.  In  the  work  which  is  now  sought  to 
be  subsdtuted  in  place  of  it»  and  all  others  indeed,  this  principle  Is 
entirely  abandoned.  '<  But  the  change  of  the  usual  mode  of  instrue- 
tion  will  be  followed  by  a  consequence  not  generally  foreseen.  Most 
of  the  nresent  generation  have  been  instructed  in  elementary  books* 
in  whicn  the  words  are  classified  according  to  the  sounds  of  the  let- 
ters, the  number  of  syllables,  the  accented  syllables,  and  the  termi- 
nations. The  effect  has  been  that  children  learn  with  great  facility* 
as  uniformity  and  sameness  assist  the  memory;  and  by  the  frequent 
repetition  of  words  with  the  same  accent,  our  common  people  hw^ 
acquired  a  habit  of  correct  pronunciation  which  is  so  remarkable  as 
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to  fee  a  ittlyeet  of  dbsermtion  witii  foreigners^^and  by  th«general 
we  of  one  book,  (his  prommciation  is  almost  uniform  from  one  ez- 
tvemitj  of  our  nation  to  the  other.  Thia  exceHent  elassifioatioiiv 
"vliioh hie  beliered  was  first  aftade  bj  Mr.  Webster,  and  which  has 
lieeB  inlroduosd  into  all  elementary  books-— is  now  to  be  abandoned." 
Tlie  book,  which  is  sought  most  eamesUy  to  be  introduced — *'hasae 
classification;  all  sorts  of  words  are  jumbled  together,  widi  no  key 
to  the  pronunciation,  either  of  vowels  or  consonants.  For  such  a 
defect,  there  is  no  equivalent;  the  child  loses  what  he  cannot  afler- 
wavds  gain;  and  if  he  learns  a  few  definitions,  he  learns  what  may 
be  more  correctly  learned  at  a  later  period."  Let  this  [>rinciple  ot 
elas8tfieati<m  be  retained*  and  the  same  desirable  uniformity  of  pro- 
auBciation  will  continue  to  prevail  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  our  widely  extended  country.  But  let  it  be  abandoned  and  the 
foundation  is  at  once  laid  for  as  many  brogues  and  dialects  as  enst 
on  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  where  the  inhabitants  of  one  sounljy 
often  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  understand  those  of  its  necupest 
neighbor.  Besides  many  of  the  definiticxis  of  the  books  proposed 
lo  be  introdnoed,  are  as  inaccurate  as  can  well  be  imagined,  and  some 
of  them  supremely  ridiculous.    Words  entirely  difierent  in  their  ori- 

Eand  signification,  are  put  down  as  ''definers  of  each  other;"  there- 
introducing  perfect  confiision  into  the  language. — f  J.  D.  Pibroh, 
9^%  1840. 

UniVOBUITT  OF  BOOKS* 

The  presentment  against  schools  by  the  inspectors,  for  non-uni- 
formity of  books,  is  unanimous.  All  execrate  the  evil  and  demand 
a  remedy.  The  district  returns  also  show  that  not  less  than  thirty- 
three  different  reading  books  are  used  in  the  schools,  while  nearly 
every  known  author  or  compiler  of  a  spelling  book,  grammar,  arith- 
metic and  geography  is  represented,  not  merely  in  &e  Btate*  but  in 
every  school.  Who,  under  such  circumstances,  has  not  "fresh 
tears"  to  shed  over  the  misfortunes  of  teachers?  It  is  not  enough 
to  reduce  his  monthly  wages  one-fifth,  but  two-fifths  of  the  time 
bought  must  be  consumed  in  unavailing  efforts  to  economise  both 
time^  and  money,  by  classification!  If  qualified  for  his  place,  and 
ambitious  to  exhibit  a  school  that  shall  be  creditable  to  him,  how 
must  he  proceed?  Twenty  scholars  of  equal  proficiency  in  a  partb- 
wlar  branch  may  be  picked  out  and  called  the  first,  second  or  third 
class;  what  then?  Half  a  dozen  different  text  books  in  that  classi 
aD  treating  perhaps  upon  a  similar  subject,  have  conducted  the  sev- 
eral memMTs  through  jHrocesses,  and  to  results  widely,  and  it  may 
be,  irreconcilably  variant  •  •  •  • 

Districts  change  their  teachers  annually.  Owin^  to  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  and  this  very  want  of  unifonnity  is  one  of  thern^ 
teachers  are  driven  from  place  to  place  like  so  many  birds  of  passage; 
with  Uiis  difference,  however,  that  while  the  bird  returns  to  its  wont- 
ed latitude,  the  schoolmaster  takes  good  care  never  to  be  caught  in 
the  same  district  a  second  time,  ^d  every  succession  of  teachars 
brings  with  it  a  succession  of  new  books.    The  necessary  books  of 
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l»dt  year  are  upon  the  shelf  or  in  the  garret,  the  ludess  hiaiber  of 
the  present  The  teacher,  from  the  paucity  of  his  wagoi,  camiot 
afford  to  aocommodate  himself  to  the  circamttances  of  his  diatriei, 
nor  as  a  general  thbg,  are  the  parents  disposed  to  aeoomraodate  Ae 
teacher.  So  the  wheel  tarns  round,  bearing  with  it  expense,  defee- 
tire  classification,  waste  of  time  and  means,  mutual  heart-burnings, 
district  quarrels,  eviction  of  the  teacher,  disgust  of  officers,  dissdu- 
tion  of  ihe  district,  and  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  best  syatent 
in  the  world.  This  is  not  an  orerdrawn  picture.  It  is  precisely  what 
results  in  many  cases,  from  a  neglect  to  secure  uniibrmi^  of  booioi. 
What  is  ^e  remedy?  In  some  States  t^e  district  officers  coatral 
'  the  matter;  in  others,  the  township  committees;  the  law  enforang 
Hmr  recommendations.  It  is  evident  that  widiout  an  interposition  of 
law  in  some  form,  the  evil  can  never  cease.  One  difficulty  atteoding 
&trict  regulations  is  the  want  of  inducement  in  book-selleis  to  fur- 
nish the  limited  supply  on  the  most  economical  terms.  A  provision 
requiring  the  inspectors  to  recommend  the  best  books,  and  forbidding 
the  use  of  any  others,  will  measurably  remedy  l^e  evil  Book-Meti- 
ers will  then  find  it  an  object  to  keep  a  supply  on  hand,  and  com- 
petition will  regulate  the  price.  Or  better  still,  if  the  law  should 
exact  uniformity  throughout  the  State,  and  au&orixe  two,  three  or 
more  competent  persons  to  designate  the  books,  providing  for  chsnges 
at  proper  mtervals  to  meet  the  spirit  of  improvement  ever  at  wm^t 
the  axe  would  be  laid  at  the  root  of  the  evn.  Nor  would  very  fre- 
quent changes  be  necessary.  It  is  not  every  new  edition  of  an  old 
work,  nor  every  book  heralding  what  are  called  the  ''latest  improve- 
ments,"  that  commends  itself  to  adc^tion.  Many  reading  books,  for 
instance,  in  use  twenty  years  ago,  are  none  the  less  useful  now.  Nor 
would  such  a  law  necessarily  require  the  State  to  turn  wholesale 
book-dealer,  and  monopolize  a  trade  for  purposes  of  economy  that 
properly  belongs  to  individuals.  From  all  such  speculations  the  State 
should  keep  aloof.  Individual  competition,  limited  only  by  the  kind 
of  books,  would  ensure  an  abundant  sunply  and  the  desirable  econ- 
omy. At  all  events,  the  evil  universally  complained  of  cannot  be 
tolerated  much  longer.  One  or  the  other  remedies  suggested,  or  a 
third  yet  to  be  devisiBd,  is  indispensable  to  the  success  of  our  system. 
— [F.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  Sup%  1843. 

The  books  used  in  our  schools  should  be  approved  by  men  of  tal- 
ents, learning  and  moral  worth,  whose  habits  of  teachin|r  or  piddic 
situation  have  led  them  to  examine  such  woiks  with  cntical  atten- 
lion.  There  should  be  but  few  books  on  the  same  subjects  in  our 
schools,  and  they'  should  be  uniform  throughout  the  State.  To  ae- 
quire  solid  learning,  it  is  not  essential  to  r^  a  multiplicity  of  books, 
mt  to  study  profoundly  and  to  understand  thoroughly  a  few  standard 
authors  in  the  various  departments  of  erudition. 

Although  the  approvals  referred  to  are  not  imperative,  have  not 
the  sanction  of  law,  yet  Ihe  districts  and  towns,  exercising  a  sound 
discretion,  will  usually  be  swayed  by  these  recommendations. 
.  To  suitable  books  would  be  added  black  boards,  maps  and  globes. 
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wtfh  such  philosophical  apparatus,  as  advancing  knowledge  has  dis- 
eoyered,  and  the  pecuniary  means  of  the  district  may  justify. — [0. 
0.  CoMSTOCK,  SupU,  1844. 

BZAMINAXIOK  OF  TXA0HSA8. 

It  IS  the  legal  duty  of  the  inspectors  to  divide  the  (own  into  dis* 
tricts,  to  apportion  the  {mblic  money,  make  out  and  transmit  to  tlie 
county  clerk  all  the  statistical  information  ftmdshed  by  the  several 
districts,  and,  most  important  of  all,  examine  candidates  for  teaching 
**in  regard  to  moral  cuaracter,  learning  and  ability."  They  have, 
then,  high  and  responsible  duties  resting  upon  them,  in  the  eyes  of 
die  law,  they  are  the  ^ardians  of  our  common  schools  and  ought 
therefore  to  be  selected  with  great  discrimination.  Themselves  the 
judges  of  what  constitutes  qualification  for  teaching,  their  own' moral 
character  shouki  be  stainless,  their  own  learning  adequate  to  the 
task  imposed,  their  own  ability  undoubted.  Otherwise,  they  cannot 
duly  estimate  such  sterling  qualities  in  those  they  examine.  They 
must  possess,  too,  great  firmness  of  purpose — a  moral  courage  thiit 
win  shrink  f^om  the  performance  of  no  duty,  whether  in  the  exaet 
Kne  of  their  own  predilections  or  not,  which  is  demanded  by  the  ed- 
tMational  interests  of  the  town.  If  a  candidate  for  teaching  come 
before  them,  they  have  no  right  to  recognize  him  in  any  other  capa* 
city  for  the  time  than  as  a  candidate,  and  the  only  questions  they  are 
bound  to  answer  satisfactorily  to  themselves,  are  such  as  regaid  his 
moral  character,  learning  and  ability.  If  his  habits  are  bad,  he 
should  be  rejected  at  once;  for  the  pure  heart  of  youth  should  not 
be  exposed  to  the  contacrion  of  evil  communication  or  vicious  exam* 
pie.  Any  known  vice  should  be  deemed  a  disqualification.  If  the 
eandidate  be  intemperate,  sooner  keep  children  in  ignorance  for  a 
while  than  subject  them  to  so  pestilential  an  influence.  An  attendant 
«pon  grog  shops,  or  even  a  dram  drinker  at  home,  may  do  to  train 
brutes,  but  never,  never  can  he  educate  the  human  soul.  Here, 
then,  is  a  broad  field  for  the  discerning  and  severely  scrutinizing 
mind  of  the  inspector.  Immorality,  in  any  or  all  of  its  protean  shapes, 
kowever  specious  may  be  its  semblance  of  virtue,  merits  no  quarter. 
It  should  be  cut  off  at  once  from  all  hopes  of  success.  With  the 
rdipious  views  of  Uie  eandidate,  the  inspector  has  no  legal  or  other 
fight  to  meddle.  He  may  place  high  his  standard  of  morals;  prac* 
lioal  virtue  should  be  one  test  of  fitness;  but  the  teacher's  oreid,  or 
Ae  embodiment  of  his  faith  upon  paper  or  within  the  deep  recesses 
^  his  soul,  is  something  with  which  only  Divine  wisdom  can  deal. 
The  question  is  not,  whether  he  is  a  Protestant  or  a  Catholic,  a 
Trinitarian  or  Unitarian,  a  Perfectionist,  Latter  Day  Saint,  Mormon 
or  Transcendentalist;  but  whether  he  has  such  an  unblemished  moral 
ekaracter  as  will  enable  him  to  impart  healthful  principles  to  his 
aeholars  and  be  to  them  a  living  example  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and 
good. 

As  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  leamif^  required  by  law,  much  is 
left  to  the  examiner's  sound  discretion.  Generally,  the  circumstances 
ef  the  school  over  which  the  teacher  is  to  be  placed  must  govern. 
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College  learning,  certainly,  u  not  contemplated;  for  that  is  hardly 
wanted  in  comnaon  schools.  If  sought  by  any,  the  University  is  ex- 
pected to  give  it  Nor  are  the  higher  branches  of  «cademic  learning 
essential,  particularly  in  tlie  present  condition  of  our  schools.  An 
elementary  school,  where  the  radiments  of  an  English  education  only 
are  taught,  such  as  reading,  spelling,  writing  and  the  outlines  barely 
of  geography,  arithmetic  and  grammar,  requires  a  female  of  practi- 
cal common  sense,  with  amiable  and  winning  manners,  a  patient 
spirit,  and  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  springs  of  human  action.  A 
female  thus  qualified,  carrying  with  l^er  into  the  school  room  th6 
gentle  influences  of  her  sex,  will  do  more  to  inculcate  right  morak 
•nd  prepare  the  youthful  intellect  for  the  severer  discipline  of  its  al- 
ter years,  than  the  most  accomplished  and  learned  male  teacher.  In 
most  of  our  common  schools,  the  ages  of  our  scholars  require  femak 
teachers;  and  the  reports  show  that  the  summer  and  some  of  tht 
winter  schods  are  kept  by  them.  But  the  inspectors  cannot  scruti- 
nise  their  qualifications  too  nicely.  An  unqualified  female  is  less  to 
be  tolerated  than  an  unqualified  male  teacher,  because  her  mfluenoep 
if  wrongly  directed,  is  by  far  the  most  dangbrous. 
.  But  we  have  schools  in  which  children  of  larger  growth  seek  to 
perfect  the  education  which  in  boyhood  was  only  begun.  And  as 
the  State  increases  in  population,  and  the  necessities  of  a  pioneer  ex- 
istence give  way  to  the  intellectual  wants  which  slated  periods  of 
leisure  are  sure  to  create,  we  shall  find  such  schools  rapidly  spring- 
ing up.  Then  comes  the  test  of  an  inspectors  fitness  for  duty.  Then 
comes  the  time  when  the  common  school  begins  to  assume  that  hiffh 
and  noble  and  respected  station  which  is  due  to  it.  Then  comes  the 
necessity  of  employing  teachers  who  can  supply  the  mental  and 
moral  aliment  demanded  of  them,  and  thus  impel  the  school  onward 
to  the  attainment  of  its  purposes  among  the  people. 

The  aMiiy  required,  undoubtedly  means  the  power  to  teach.  The 
inspectors  must  be  satisfied,  not  only  that  the  candidate  has  a  good 
moral  character  and  sufficient  learning,  but  that  he  is  versed  in  the 
art  of  teaching.  This  is  all  important,  and  it  is  dwelt  upon  for  * 
moment  because  some  districts,  in  their  reports,  have  suggested  such 
an  amendment  of  the  law  as  would  enumerate  more  specifically  the 
qualifications  of  teachers.  But  it  is  believed  that,  if  the  term  Mliijf 
be  defined  as  above,  no  amendment  can  be  necessary.  The  annak 
of  school  keeping  every  where,  show  that  the  purest  ^linds  and  pro- 
foundest  scholars  do  not  always,  nor  indeed  often,  understand  the 
art  of  teaching.  If  Horace  had  given  the  world  as  rich  a  practice 
treatise  on  this  most  difficult  of  all  arts,  as  he  has  on  the  art  m  which 
he  himself  excelled,  many  a  rejected  pedagogue  of  modem  timee 
would  have  blessed  him. 

In  some  foreign  countries — Holland,  Prussia  and  others — the  oH 
of  teaching  is  taught  like  any  other  art;  and  such  has  been  the  con- 
yiction  of  its  necessity  in  Massachusetts,  that  no  less  than  three  Nor- 
mal schools,  or  schools  for  educating  teachers,  have  been  establish- 
ed. The  two  great  objects  of  those  schools,  say  the  board  of  edu- 
cation in  their  annual  report  of  1839,  are,  first,  to  impart  to  the  pupik 
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ft  more  correct  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  various  branches  re^ 
quired  to  be  taught  in  the  schools;  and  second,  to  teach  Uie  princi- 
plea  of  communicatiDg  instruction,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  at 
a  model  school  connected  with  the  main  inttitation. 

If,  dien,  the  abilify  to  ieaeh  constittttes  a  qualification,  the  ^e^dutr 
of  an  inspector  is  not  exhausted  by  one  examination,  especially  if 
Ihat  exammation  be  made  before  the  teacher  has  opened  his  school. 
On  such  an  examination,  ihe  power  to  teach,  or  faculty  of  commu- 
aicatiiig  instruction,  cannot  be  tested.  It  is  only  by  following  the 
candidate  into  the  school;  and  there  watching  the  gradual  or  sudden 
developments  of  his  disposition,  his  modes  ofteaohmg,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  disciplines  his  scholars  and  otherwise  governs  his 
school  that  the  demand  of  the  law  can  be  met  We  all  know  how 
easy  it  is  to  be  deceived  in  these  matters.  A  candidate  may  pass  a 
good  examination,  and  theoretkaUy  be  pronounced  qualified;  yet  in 
toe  school  room  exhibit  anything  but  the  traits  of  a  school  master. 
His  plan  of  operations  may  be  as  eccentric  as  that  which,  to  insure 
punctuality,  compelled  every  tardy  urchin  to  walk  a  mile  witJi  a 
fool's  cap  drawn  over  his  head,  and  one  of  the  punctual  scholars  to 
foUow  at  some  distance  to  see  ^at  the  delinquent  did  not  steal  an  oc- 
casional impunity  by  tearing  ojQf  the  cap  and  putting  it  in  his  pocket; 
which,  to  discipline  the  inteUeet,  awarded  a  firize  to  that  boy  or  girl^ 
who  at  the  ena  of  the  quarter  and  on  examination  day,  should  xe*  . 
atte  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  giving  each  word  precisely  as  prmted, 
all  the  rules  in  Adams'  aritfaimetic,  all  those  in  Murray's  grammar, 
and  the  Araembly's  catechism  firom  beninning  to  end;  and  which,  by 
way  of  punishment  for  the  minor  faults  of  each  hour,  forced  the  luck- 
less sinner  to  stand  upon  one  foot,  with  the  huge  quarto  bible  at 
aim's  length  in  one  hand  and  a  pitcher  of  water  in  the  other,  while 
a  second  law-breaker  was  staticmed  hard  by,  brandishing  a  rattan, 
Oiat  neither  burthen  might  be  dropped  or  the  balance  lost  It  is  not 
{KMitively  asserted  that  such  a  teacher  can  be  found  in  Michigan,  but 
simply  this^  muBipremdy  that  way  of  "teaching  the  young  idea  how 
to  anoot^"  might  not  be  inconsistent  with  a  fautless  examination  oui  of 
the  school.  No  inspector,  then,  should  deem  his  hgal  duty  ended 
with  (me  examination.  Having  placed  the  candidate  in  school,  he 
Aonld  keep  his  eye  upon  him;  and  if  practkoMy  that  candidate  be- 
lies the  certificate  he  has  received,  the  law  says  such  certificate  may 
be  annulled.— [F.  Sawtxb,  Jr.,  Sup%  1842. 

BLAOKIOABD  IV8TRUCTI0N. 

The  communications  received  evince  an  almost  universal  neglect 
in  our  district  school  teachers  to  use  the  blackboard,  as  a  means  of 
bstruetion;  and  even  in  Ihe  few  instances  where  it  has  been  tried, 
but  an  occasional  teacher  appeared  to  comprehend  its  object  or  un- 
derstand its  use.  Now,  it  is  safe  to  say  uat  no  mechanical  inven- 
tion ever  effected  greater  improvements  in  machinery,  no  discovery 
of  new  agents  more  signal  revolutions  in  all  the  departments  of  sci- 
ence, than  the  blackboard  has  effected  in  schools;  and  certain  it  is, 
diat  no  apparatus  at  all  comparable  with  it  for  simplicity  and  cheap- 
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ness,  has  to  such  a  degree  facilitated  the  means,  and  augmented  the 
pleasures  of  primary  instruction. — [F.  Sawfer,  Jr.,  SupH,  1843. 

THfi  mOBBSITY  OV  OOOD  TSAOHERS. 

Eligible  teachers  are  all-important.  This  fact  is  now  more  deeply 
and  generally  impressed  on  the  public  mind  than  formerly.  A  new 
science,  founded  on  the  nature  of  man,  has  been  ascertained  and 
taught.  It  is  pedago^cs,  or  the  science  of  teaching.  This  is  a  die* 
tanct  and  most  valuable  science.  On  it  the  successful  investigation 
of  all  other  sciences  depends.  Its  application  is  the  art  of  teaching. 
It  was  once  imagined  that  almost  every  man  of  a  competent  eduoa* 
tion  could  teach  a  school.  But  to  this  proposition  there  are  many 
exceptions.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  a  man  has  received  a 
liberal  education,  he  is  therefore  a  lawyer  or  physician.  With  all  his 
attainments,  he  can  be  neither  till  he  shall  haye  faithfully  studied  one 
of  these  learned  professions.  And  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  it  is 
plain  that  an  acquaintance  with  general  literature  and  science  doee 
not,  of  necessity,  prepare  one  for  the  arduous,  but  delightful  busi- 
ness of  educating  the  undying  mind.  Such  a  preparation  is  ehiefly 
derived  from  the  study  of  the  science  and  art  of  teaching.  Firmly 
persuaded  of  this  truth,  many  of  the  ^vemments  of  the  old  world, 
and  some  of  our  sister  States  have  instituted  normal  schools,  in  which 
the  science  and  art  of  teaching  are  elucidated  and  enforced.  Modal 
schools  are  formed  and  taught  in  these  institutions.  Here  candidates 
for  the  office  of  teacher  see  many  beneficial  demonstrations  in  refer^ 
ence  to  classification,  methods  of  teaching  and  government;  and  m 
short,  whatever  is  valuable  within  the  range  of  human  knowledge, 
regarding  this  paramount  interest.  A  teacher  should  be  a  man  of 
learning  and  virtue.  At  all  events,  he  should  perfectly  understand 
what  he  professes  to  teach.  Among  other  attainments,  he  should 
know  somethmg  of  physical  education.  Sound  health,  a  develop- 
ment of  all  the  physical  faculties,  and  an  improvement  of  all  the 
senses,  are  things  too  important  to  be  overlooked  in  a  system  of  pop- 
ular education.  He  should  be  able  and  disposed  to  take  a  sort  of 
paternal  care  of  the  health,  morals  and  manners  of  his  prioelees 
dharge. 

To  govern  his  school  preperly,  it  is  essential  that  he  govern  him^ 
self,  subjecting  all  his  passions,  desires  and  aflfiections  to  the  control 
of  reason  and  conscience.  Industry,  kindness  and  patience  shouM 
be  prominent  traits  in  hb  character.  Hia  moral  qualities,  beuing 
and  deportm^t,  should  be  approvable  and  worthy  of  imitation.  He 
should  nave  a  fondness  for  books,  learning  and  study,  evincing  a  cor- 
rect taste,  and  that  he  deems  his  education  unfinished  so  long  as  his 
capacity  to  advance  it  remains.  He  will  thus  keep  pace  with  the  dis- 
eoveries  and  improvements  of  the  age,  extend  the  sphere  of  his  use- 
fulness,  partake  of  the  most  sublime  enjoyment,  and  exhibit  a  lauda- 
ble example  to  those  upon  whose  reputation  he  will  make  a  lastior 
impression.  A  teacher  should  be  ardently  devoted  to  his  useful  and 
honorable  vocation.  He  should  love  children  and  youth.  Their  pro- 
gressive acquirements,  in  all  those  branches  of  education  which  en- 
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nMe  and  adorn  humanity*  ahould  afford,  his  benevolent  heart  the 
Ugheet  del^ht.  Teaching  should  be  a  profession,  ranking  with  the 
professions  of  law  and  medicine.  One  should  embrace  it  as  a  busi- 
ness fov  years,  or  for  life.  It  is  a  calling  of  the  most  solemn  respon- 
sibiMty.  On  l^e  manner  of  its  execution  hang  the  most  eventful  coa- 
seqaenees.  The  injiaenoe  of  early  tuition  may  decide  the  charac* 
lor  of  an  individual  for  time  and  eternity.  It  may  be  intimately  con- 
nected with  his  happiness  or  misery  during  all  the  periods  of  his 
ktierminable  existence. 

It  is  apparent  that  a  person  unidng  in  bis  character  the  attributes^ 
exeroises  and  relations  of  an  eligible  teacher,  is  entitled  to  the  highest 
eonsideration.  He  should  be  courteously  greeted  in  the  best  circles 
of  society.  His  emptoyment  should  be  permanent  and  lucrative. 
This  would  be  greatly  beneficial  to  all  concerned.  Teachers  would 
be  encouraged,  respected  and  happy.  Scholars  would  learn  as  much 
in  two,  as  thev  now  do  in  many  schools,  in  six  years.  Besides,  they 
would  be  rightly  taught — taught  to  think^-taught  the  power  of  ap* 
l^iealioD.  All  the  onginal  faculties  of  the  mind  would  be  developed 
m  due  proportion.  A  proper  balance  would  be  maintained.  While 
the  mind  is  acquiring  in  the  wisest  method,  useful  knowledge,  it  is 
disciplined  to  intense,  enduring,  triumphant  thought,  upon  any  subject 
submitted  to  its  examination. 

One  word  before  leaving  this  topic  regarding  female  teachers.  The 
qualificati<Mis  requisite  to  successful  teaching  and  government  are  not 
exelnaively  confined  to  the  male  sex.  All  acquainted  widi  the  mind 
and  manners  of  accomplished  females,  and  with  the  character  ot 
ehildrea  and  youth,  would  class  such  females  among  the  most  eligi* 
Ue  teachers.  That  such  is  the  fact,  appears  from  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  numerous  individuals,  in  several  States,  whose  appoint- 
uants  had  led  them  to  make  on  the  behalf  of  legislative  bodies,  crit- 
ical examinations  into  the  leammg  and  government  of  many  femiUe 
schools.  To  these  schools,  composed  of  both  sexes,  were  accorded 
the  palm  of  excellence.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  parents  and 
teaeners — all  those  whose  official  duties  relate  to  schools,  with  all- 
fte  friends  of  learning,  may  often  meet  on  the  subject  of  education. 
Let  it  be  the  theme  S(  lectures,  essays  and  debate&  Let  inquiries^ 
obe^rvatioQS  and  facts  respecting  its  interests,  everywhere  meet  the 
jpubBe  eye  on  the  pages  of  newspapers  and  periodicals.  Truth  in- 
vites discussion.  It  profits  by  examination.  The  more  the  subject 
of  education,  we  repeat  the  idea,  is  agitated,  the  more  its  prosperity- 
will  be  found  strongly  allied  to  Qie  most  valuable  blessings  of  our  be. 
loved  country,  and  of  all  mankind.^— [0.  C.  Oombtock,  Stqf't,  1844- 

SMALL   DISTRICTS. 

A  small  district  is  unprofitable,  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  should 
be  avoided.  It  will  rarely  possess  numbers,  wealth  and  efficiency 
enough  to  establish  and  sustain  a  good  and  prosperous  school.  In  a 
large  and  successful  school  there  is  something  inspiring  to  scholars  and 
teachers;  indeed,  to  all  concerned.  But  a  small  school  and  its  usual 
concomitants,  exerts  a  contrary  influence.    A  small  district  corn- 
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monly  employs  a  teacher  who  can  be  obtaiaed  for  low  wages;  it  hm 
not  alwas  a  dne  regard  to  his  qaalifications  for  kis  momentous  em* 
plojinent.  It  will  ordinarily  keep  a  school  in  operation  bnt  a  few 
months  in  a  year.  Such  a  district  and  its  teacher  are  prone  to 
change  their  relations  to  each  other;  and  they  often  ppratify  this  pro- 
pensity; hence,  the  latter  is  engaged  and  dismissed  m  frequent  suc- 
cession. The  injurious  consequences  resulting  from  these  chanffea 
are  numerous  and  apparent.  A  teacher  who  instructs  a  school  but 
a  short  time  only,  cannot  feel  that  lively  interest  in  its  welfare  tbat 
he  would,  should  he  have  it  under  his  (uition  during  many  terms. 
Besides,  if  the  teacher  deserves  it,  the  scholars  will,  after  a  while, 
imbibe  a  respect  for  his  character,  which  will  progressively  increase 
with  the  revolution  of  months  and  years.  This  respect  is  material 
to  their  improvement,  and  the  teacher's  happiness.  When  a  teacher 
knows,  from  the  general  character  of  his  district,  that  his  labors  m 
it  will  probably  l^  short,  he  does  not  feel  at  home;  he  rather  regards 
himself  as  a  passenger,  liable  every  hour  to  be  called  by  the  horn  to 
prosecute  his  journey.  He  has  not  all  those  motives  before  hb  mind* 
to  exhibit  such  a  character,  in  all  respects  as  a  teacher,  as  shoukl 
secure  to  him  permanency,  support  and  respectability  in  his  callbg. 
When  a  teacher  is  employed  for  the  first  time  in  a  district,  be  often 
changes  a  part  of  the  school  books,  the  mode  of  teaching  and  the 
discipline.  This  is  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  the  school,  and  ex- 
pense to  its  patrons.  There  is  usually  a  considerable  interval  be- 
tween the  time  when  one  teacher  leaves  and  another  comes. 
This  interrupts  the  habit  of  reading  and  study,  and  impairs  that 
fondness  for  attending  school  which  had  been  formed  by  the  schol* 
ars.  Their  minds  become  dissipated;  hence  much  time,  paiaa  and 
€fibrt  are  requisite  to  bring  them  back  to  a  state  favorable  to  advanc* 
ment  in  learning,  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  school.  This  mutability 
and  the  causes  which  induce  it,  are  to  be  deprecated;  they  should 
be  removed. 

The  advantages  of  having  a  school  near  one's  house-Hid  vantages 
which  sway  the  mmds  of  many  in  voting  to  divide  districts,  or  to  or« 

Enize  small  ones,  cannot  atone  for  the  evils  suggested.  We  had 
tter  oblige  our  chQdren  to  enjoy  the  salutary  exeroise  of  walking 
one  or  two  miles,  to  a  reputable  school,  than  to  send  them  to  one 
though  at  our  door,  which,  for  various  reasons,  is  exoeptiooable.-* 
[0.  C.  COMSTOCK,  Su^%  1845. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  DISTRICTS. 

*  The  consolidation  of  districts,  in  our  cities  and  rising  villages,  is 
highly  desirable.  A  district  thus  au^ented  would  be  rendered  ca- 
pable of  erecting  and  furnishing  a  building  containing  four  rooms  for 
graduated  schools.  The  rule  of  graduation  should  have  reference 
alone  to  degrees  of  scholarship.  The  lowest  department  should  re* 
ceive  new  beginnera,  and  the  highest  those  who  intend  to  acquire  Uie 
most  liberal  education  these  institutions  could  confer.  Other  depart- 
ments should  be  occupied  by  the  intermediate  classes  of  pupila. 
These  graduated  schools  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  select  semin* 
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•lies.  iCdttcation  obtained  m  these,  is  always  much  more  expensive 
than  it  wocdd  be,  if  imparted  in  the  graduated  schools;  since  these 
would  be  so  organized  and  managed  as  to  entitle  them  to  a  due  pro« 
portion  of  the  school  fund.  The  necessity  of  select  schools  is  founded 
m  the  imperfect  oharacter  of  the  primair  schools.  Elevate  these, 
and  select  schools  will  be  superceded. — [6.  C.  Comstock,  Svperin* 
ienderUy  1846. 

PHTSIOAL  SXSRCtSB. 

In  childhood  the  excitability  is  highly  accumulated.  This  is  pecu- 
liarly the  case  when  a  child  is  deprived  of  sufficient  exercise.  In 
this  state  a  sense  of  uneasiness  pervades  the  entire  system;  the  bead 
especially  feels  disordered;  the  mind  is  confused;  it  does  not  per- 
ceive clearly;  it  cannot  grasp  a  subject  triumphantly;  debility,  irri- 
tation and  peevishness  are  apt  to  ensue.  Under  these  oircumstanoes 
a  child  is  temporarily  disqualified  for  all  affreeable  and  successful 
study.  To  demand  it  of  him  just  at  this  period,  is  cruel.  To  expect 
that  it  could  be  profitable,  is  folly.  Such  a  course  would  be  at  war 
with  the  laws  ot  both  body  and  mind.  A  scholar  often  treated  in 
this  way  would  regard  the  school  house  as  a  dreary  prison,  and  his 
studies  as  a  painful  punishment.  The  necessary  recesses  and  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air,  will  obviate  this  melancholy  train  of  things. 
Suitable  play  grounds  attached  to  a  school  house  are  all  important 

A  child  requires  much  exercise.  'This  is  indispensable  to  devel- 
op, strengthen  and  discipline  the  corporal  faculties — to  exhaust  a  part 
of  the  superabundant  excitability — to  restore  and  maintain  an  equa- 
ble diflfttsion  of  blood  and  sensorial  power — things  which  are  essen- 
tial to  physical  health,  mental  vigor,  and  delightful  study.  What  I 
have  said  in  reference  to  the  physical  system  of  children,  applies  in 
a  great  measure,  to  all  animals.  When  they  are  young  they  are  ex- 
tremely sportive — a  sort  of  perpetual  motion.  The  animal  universe 
demands  air  and  action.  Without  these,  all  sentient  beings  lose  their 
vitality.— [0.  C.  Comstock,  Sup%  1845. 

THK  TBACHRK's  OALUKO. 

The  teacher's  calling  should  rank  among  the  learned  professions. 
The  lawyer  is  required  to  devote  a  series  oi  years  to  a  reflrular  course 
of  classical  study  and  professional  reading  before  he  can  find  emplo][- 
mentin  a  case  in  which  a  few  dollars  only  are  pending.  With  this 
we  find  no  fault.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  teacher's 
calling  is  as  much  more  important  than  the  ordmary  exercise  of  the 
legal  profession,  as  the  unperishable  riches  of  mind  are  more  valua- 
ble than  the  corruptible  treasures  of  earth. 

We  seek  out  from  among  us  men  of  sound  discretion  and  good 
report  to  enact  laws  for  the  government  of  our  State  and  nation* 
And  with  this,  too,  we  find  no  fault.  It  is  right  and  proper  that  we 
should  do  so.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  tne  teacher's 
high  prerogative  not  only  so  to  teach  the  rising  generation  that  they 
shall  rightly  understand  law,  but  to  infix  in  their  minds  the  ]>rinciple8 
of  justice  and  equity,  the  attainment  of  which  is  the  high  aim  of  le- 
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fiiBlation.  'While  our  legislators  6i!«et  laws  for  the  goremmeiit  of 
me  people,  the  well  qualified  and  fkithfal  schoolmaster  prepares 
those  under  his  charge  to  govern  themselves.  Without  the  teachers 
conservative  influence,  und^r  the  best  legislation,  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  will  be  lawless;  while  the  tendency  of  his  labors  is  to  qual- 
ify the  rising  generation  who  constitute  our  future  freemen  and  our 
country's  hope,  to  render  an  enlightened,  a  cheerful  and  a  ready 
obedience  to  the  high  claims  of  civil  law.  The  well  qualified,  faith- 
ful teacher,  becomes  the  right  arm  of  the  Legislature.  Once  more: 
The  physician  is  required  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  human  body;  in  a  word«  to  become 
aec^uainted  with  *'  the  house  I  live  in;''  to  understand  the  diseases  to 
Tdbich  we  are  subject,  aad  their  proper  treatment,  before  he  is  allow-* 
ed  to  extract  a  tooth,  to  open  a  vein,  or  administer  the  simplest  me- 
dicine. Nor  T?ith  this  do  we  find  fault,  for  we  justly  prijse  the  body. 
It  is  the  habitation  of  the  immortal  mind.  When  in  nealth,  it  is  the 
mind's  servant,  and  ready  to  do  its  biddings;  but  darken  its  windows 
by  disease  and  it  becomes  the  mind's  prison  house.  But  while  the 
physician,  whom  we  honor  and  love,  is  required  to  make  these  at- 
tainments before  he  is  permitted  even  to  r^Mtr  the  house  I  live  in, 
should  not  he  who  teaches  the  master  of  the  house  be  entitled  to  a 
respectable  rank  in  soiiiety?  He  should,  in  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  every  enlightened  citizen  who  duly  appreciates  the  importwce  of 
&e  teacher's  profession. — [Ira  Mathbw,  8tqf%  1846. 

UNION   SCHOOLS. 

Section  ninety-two  of  the  revised  school  law  providess,  as  we  have 
seen,  for  the  organization  of  such  schools  in  this  State.  A  consider- 
ble  number  of  districts  have  already  availed  themselves  of  this  pro- 
vision, and  several  lar^e  and  commodious  Union  school  houses  have 
been  built,  in  which  schools  are  in  successful  operation.  Other  sim- 
ilar houses  are  bow  in  process  of  erection,  and  taxes  hai'e  been  voted 
in  other  cases,  with  reference  to  building  another  season. 

In  that  school  are  combined  all  the  advantages  of  the  well  con- 
ducted common  school,  the  academy  for  young  gentlemen,  and  the 
seminary  for  young  ladies.  Children  may  there  commence  with  the 
alphabet,  and  pass  from  one  grade  to  another,  until,  on  leaving  the 
school,  l^ey  are  prepared  to  enter  any  college  or  university  in  the 
United  States. 

Union  schools  should  be  established  at  the  earliest  practicable  pe- 
riod, in  every  county  of  this  State,  and  in  all  the  principal  villages, 
in  which  students  may  qualify  themselves  to  enter  the  University. 
Union  schools  constitute  the  only  reliable  connecting  link  between 
our  primary  schools  and  the  State  University. 

The  following  are  among  the  advantages  which  well  conducted 
Union  schools  possess: 

1.  Tkejf  are  cpen  U>  all.  In  this  respect,  they  are  like  our  com- 
mon schools.  The  course  of  instruction  is  also  considerably  ex* 
tended,  and  ample  provision  is  thus  made  for  the  thoroagh  education 
of  every  child  residing  within  the  districts  in  which  they  are  estab> 
lished. 
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2.  They  may  be  better  than  our  common  and  select  schools  now  pener^ 
ally  are.  In  them,  the  principle  of  a  dtrision  of  labor  is  recognuB* 
ed.  In  this  respect  thej  resemble  our  colleges  and  universities,  in 
which  each  professor  has  his  distinct  department.  When  a  teach- 
er instructs  in  a  few  branches  only,  he  has  an  opportunity  of  attain-  i 
ing  greater  skill  and  aptness,  than  when  he  has  occasion  to  direct 
his  attention  to  eight  or  ten  distinct  recitations,  in  the  short  space  of 
three  hours.  The  course  of  instruction  may  also  be  more  thorough 
than  in  our  common  or  select  schools;  each  pupil  being  required  to 
sustain  a  satisfactory  examination  in  every  branch  of  studj  he  pur- 
sues, before  he  is  permitted  to  enter  a  higher  class.  This  is  very 
different  from  the  course  usually  pursued'in  select  and  private  schools* 
Children  generally  desire  to  advance  rapidly.  Parents,  also,  nre 
commonly  anxious  to  have  them.  Teachers  understanding  this,  and 
hence,  desirous  of  pleasing  both  children  and  parents, that  they  maj 
continue  their  patronage,  are  frequently  more  solicitous  to  ad* 
vance  their  scholars  rapidly  than  thoroughly.  This  is  a  great  error,, 
and  is  productive  of  more  mischief  than  most  persons  are  aware  of. 
We  are  the  creatures  of  hc^it^  and  become  accustomed  to  do  things 
thoroughly  or  carelessly — well  or  ill.  The  evil  consequences  of  bad 
habits  who  can  estimate?  The  good,  also,  that  results  from  the  early 
formation  of  correct  habits,  so  far  from  being  confined  to  early  chDd- 
hood,  only  begins  to  discover  itself  at  this  period,  and  is  not  fully 
developed  until  late  in  life.  "What  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  wortli 
doing  well,"  has  become  a  proverb. 

3.  Union  schools  are  not  ordy  better^  but  they  are  cheaper  than  otk&r 
schools.  Each  teacher  has  large  classes,  and  hence  employs  his  time 
more  profitably  than  he  otherwise  could.  A  good  teacher  can  just 
as  well  instruct  a  class  of  fifteen  or  twenty,  as  only  three  or  fouf. 
The  scholars,  also,  will  generally  be  more  stimulated,  and  will  hence 
apply  themselves  more  closely  to  their  studies,  and  with  better  re- 
sults, with  large  classes  than  with  small  ones. 

4.  Common  schools  and  Union  schools  are  democratic  insHtutMhSy 
while  select  schools  are  aristocratic  in  their  character  and  tendency. 

0.  Union  schools  we  very  good  siibstUiOes  for  Normal  schools  or 
teachers*  seminaries.  I  perhaps  ought  not  to  speak  of  them  as  subsU" 
tides,  I  may,  however,  safely  say,  that  in  the  absence  of  Normal 
schools,  well  conducted  Union  schools  cannot  fail  to  accomplish  much 
in  the  improvement  of  common  school  teachers.  In  them  the  course 
of  instruction  is  extensive,  thorough  and  practical;  just  what  every 
teacher  needs  to  qualify  him  for  his  work-  In  addition  to  this,  the 
principal  mi^ht  organize  a  teacher's  class,  fall  and  spring,  and  give 
a  course  of  instruction  specially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  who* 
eontemplate  teaching.  These  instructions  might  be  exemplified  by 
frequent  visits  to  the  several  departments  of  the  union  school,  whicn 
should  be  so  conducted  as  to  constitute  it  a  model  school 

6.  The  government  is  usually  better  in  toell  regulated  common  schools^ 
and  etpecudly  in  Union  schools,  than  in  select  or  private  schools.  Se- 
lect school  teachers  are  apt  to  indulge  their  pupils  to  their  serious- 
injury,  and  they  not  unfrequently  resort  to  questionable  means  to  se- 
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cure  their  good  will;  for  they  know  that  if  the  child  is  displeased  his 
parents  usually  are,  and  then  the  child  may  be  withdrawn  and  sent 
to  another  school.  Sometimes  children  are  sent  to  half  a  dozen 
schools,  from  frivolous  causes,  in  as  many  months.  The  public  school 
teacher  b  less  under  the  inftuence  of  this  temptation,  and  is  not  so 
apt  to  be  moved  by  the  freaks  of  falsely  indulgent  parents,  being  gen- 
erally sustained  by  his  employers  in  the  administration  of  wholesome 
discipline. 

The  manner  in  which  children  are  governed,  exerts  a  great  influ** 
ence  upon  their  future  weal  or  woe.  If,  when  at  home,  they  are  im- 
prudently indulged,  and  know  not  parental  restraint,  they  will  claim 
the  same  indui^nce  when  sent  to  school.  If  they  do  not  receive  it, 
they  are  dissatisfied,  and  are  perhaps  sent  to  another  and  a  more  in- 
dulgent teacher.  This  makes  the  matter  worse.  They  have  been 
accustomed  to  disobey  &ther  and  mother  with  impunity,  and  they 
are  now  encouraged  to  disobe;^  their  teacher.  Soon  they  will  be 
found  throwing  off  all  the  restraints  of  society,  and  trampling  under 
foot  the  laws  of  the  land.  Should  they  occasionally  attend  church, 
and  listen  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  counsels  of  the 
man  of  God,  having  been  accustomed  to  disobey  father  and  mother, 
the  precepts  of  their  teachers,  and  the  laws  of  their  country — ^in  shorty 
having  established  the  habit  of  disobedience — they  will  disregard  the 
authority  of  conscience,  and  heed  not  the  monitions  of  Heaven.  But 
if  children  are  taught  obedience  at  home  and  in  the  school,  they  will 
more  readily  yield  to  the  claims  of  society,  in  compliance  with  the 
laws  of  the  land.  Having  been  accustomed  to  obedince — having 
formed  the  habit  of  obeying  those  whose  ric^ht  it  is  to  govern  them — 
ihey  will  be  more  apt  to  heed  the  voice  of  conscience,  ponder  the 
counsels  of  their  spiritual  teachers,  and  yield  a  ready  and  cheerful 
obedience  to  the  sublime  precepts  of  the  Bible.  What  vast  and  ^u*- 
reaching  consequences,  then,  depend  upon  the  early  training  of  chil- 
dren? and  what  wisdom  and  discretion  are  required  to  teach  and 
govern  them  aright? — [Ira  Mayhxw,  8upU,  1848. 

LOCATION  AND  VENTILATION  OF  SCHOOL  H0U8BS. 

In  this  State  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land  in  every  town* 
ship  are  appropriated  to  the  support  of  common  schools,  ouppose 
there  are  ten  school  districts  in  a  township;  this  would  allow  sixty- 
four  acres  to  every  school  district.  It  would  seem  that  when  tne 
Sneral  government  has  appropriated  sixty-fcur  acree  to  create  a 
id  for  the  support  of  schools,  that  each  district  might  set  apart 
(yne  acre  as  a  site  for  a  school  house.  Once  more:  one  school  district 
usually  contains  not  less  than  twenty-five  hundred  acres  of  land.  la 
it  asking  too  much  to  set  apart  <me  aere  as  a  site  for  a  school  house 
in  which  the  minds  of  the  children  of  the  district  shall  be  cultivated, 
when  twenty 'four  hundred  cmd  ninety-nine  acres  are  appropriated  to 
clothing  and  feeding  their  bodies^ 

I  would  respectfully  sug^st,  and  even  urge  the  propriety  of  loca- 
ting the  school  heuse  on  a  piece  of  firm  ground  of  liberal  dimensions^ 
«na  of  enclosing  the  same  with  a  suitable  fence.    The  enclosure 
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should  be  set  out  with  shade  trees,  unless  provided  with  those  of  nft* 
tare*3  own  planting.  Scholars  would  then  enjoy  their  pastime  in  & 
pleasant  and  healthful  yard,  where  they  have  a  riffht  to  be  protected 
alike  from  the  scorching  sun  and  the  wmfcry  blast  They  need  then: 
no  longer  be  hunted  as  trespassers  upon  their  neighbors'  premises,  a» 
tiey  now  too  frequently  are. 

Although  there  is  a  great  variety  in  the  dimensions  of  school 
houses,  yet  there  are  few  less  than  sixteen  by  eighteen  feet  on  the 
ground,  and  fewer  still  larger  than  twenty-four  by  thirty  feet.  Ex- 
clusive of  entry  and  closets,  when  they  are  famished  with  these  ap- 
pendages, school  houses  are  not  usually  larger  than  twenty  by  twen- 
ty'-four  feet  on  the  ground,  and  seven  feet  in  heighth.  They  are,  in- 
deed, more  frequently  smaller  than  larger.  School  houses  of  these 
dimensions  have  a  capacity  of  three  thousand  three  hundred  and 
sixty  cubic  feet,  and  are  usually  occupied  by  at  least  forty-five  schol* 
ars  in  the  winter  season.  Not  unfrequently  sixty  or  seventy,  and  oc- 
casionally more  than  a  hundred  scholars  occupy  a  room  of  thi* 
size. 

A  simple  arithmetical  computation  will  abundantly  satisfy  any  per^ 
son  who  is  acquainted  with  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
influence  of  respiration  upon  its  fitness  to  sustain  animal  life,  and  the 
quantity  of  air  that  enters  the  lungs  at  each  inspiration,  that  a  school 
room  of  the  preceding  dimensions  does  not  contain  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  air  to  su^^tain  the  healthy  respiration  of  eveafortyjive  scholars, 
three  hours,  the  usual  length  of  each  session;  and  frequently  the 
school  house  is  imperfectly  ventilated  between  the  sessions  at  noon,  or 
indeed,  for  several  days  in  succession.  •  *  • 

The  prevailinoj  practice  with  reference  to  their  ventilation,  is  open- 
ing and  closing  Uie  door,  as  the  scholars  enter  and  pass  out  of  the 
school  house,  before  school,  during  the  recesses,  and  at  noon.  Yen* 
tilation,  as  suehy  I  may  safely  say,  has  not  hitherto  been  practiced  in 
cme  school  in  fifty.  It  is  true,  the  door  has  been  occasionally  set  open 
a  few  minutes,  and  the  windows  have  been  raised,  but  the  object 
has  been,  either  to  let  the  smoke  pass  out  of  the  room,  or  to  cool  it 
when  it  has  become  too  toarm,  not  to  vsktilate  it.  Ventilation 
by  opening  a  door  or  raising  the  windows,  is  imperfect  and  frequently 
injurious.  A  more  effectual  and  safer  method  of  ventilation  is  to 
lower  the  upper  sash  of  the  windows,  or  in  very  cold  or  stormy 
weather,  to  open  a  ventilator  in  the  ceiling,  and  allow  the  vitiated  air 
to  escape  into  the  attic.  In  this  case,  there  should  be  a  free  commu- 
nication between  the  attic  and  the  outer  air,  by  means  of  a  lattice 
window,  or  otherwise.  A  ventilator  may  be  constructed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  chimney,  by  carrying  up  a  partition  in  the  middle.  One 
half  the  chimney,  in  this  case,  may  be  used  for  a  smoke  flue,  and 
the  other  half  for  a  ventilator.  But  it  may  be  asked  why  it  is  not 
just  as  well  to  raise  the  lower  sash  of  the  windows  as  to  lower  the 
upper  ones.  There  are  two  good  reasons  why  lowering  the  upper 
sash  is  the  better  method: 

1.  Ventilation  u  more  effectual.  In  a  room  which  is  warmed  and 
occupied  in  cold  weather,  the  warmer  and  more  vitiated  portion  of 
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ibe  air  rises  to  the  upper  part  of  the  zoom,  while  the  colder  and 
purer  air  occupies  the  lower  part  The  reason  for  this  may  not  be 
readiljr  conceived,  especially  when  we  consider  that  carbonic  acid, 
the  Titiatinff  product  of  respiration,  is  specifically  heavier  than  com- 
mon air.  Three  considerations  will  make  the  reason  apparent:  1. 
Gases  of  different  specific  gravity  mix  uniformly,  under  ferorable 
ciroumstances.  2.  The  carbonic  acid  which  is  exhaled  from  the 
lungs  at  about  blood  heat,  is  hence  rarified,  and  specifically  lighter 
than  the  air  in  the  room,  which  inclines  it  to  ascend.  3.  The  ingress 
of  cold  and  heavier  air  from  without,  is  chiefly  through  apertures 
near  the  base  of  the  room.  Raising;  the  lower  sash  of  the  windows 
allows  a  portion  of  the  purer  air  of  the  room  to  pass  off,  while  the 
more  vitiated  air  above  is  retained.  Lowering  the  upper  sash  allows 
the  impure  air  above  to  escape,  while  the  purer  air  below  remains 
unchanged. 

2.  Lowering  the  upper  sash  is  the  safer  method  of  ventilation.  It 
not  only  allows  the  impure  air  more  readily  to  escape,  but  provides 
also  for  the  more  uniform  diffusion  of  the  pure  air  from  without, 
which  takes  its  place  through  the  upper  part  of  the  room.  The  ren- 
ovated air  will  gradually  settle  upon  the  heads  of  the  scholars,  giT- 
ing  them  a  purer  air  to  breathe,  while  the  comfort  of  the  body  and 
lower  extremities  will  remain  undisturbed.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
Warm  feet  and  cool  heads  contribute  alike  to  physical  comfort  and 
clearness  of  mind.  Raising  the  lower  sash  of  the  windows  endan- 
gers the  health  of  scholars,  exposing  those  who  sit  near  them,  to 
colds,  catarrhs,  &c.  Indeed,  when  it  is  very  cold  or  stormy,  it  is 
unsafe  to  ventilate  by  lowering  the  upper  sash  of  the  windows.  At 
anch  times,  provision  should  be  made  for  the  escape  of  impure  air  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  room,  and  for  the  introduction  of  pure  air  at 
the  lower  part.— [Ira  Mayhew,  Sup%  1848. 

OONST&UOTION  OF  SCHOOL  HOUSiSS. 

There  are  few  school  houses  the  internal  construction  of  which  is 
in  all  respects  alike;  yet,  by  far  the  majority  of  them  will  rank  ia 
one  of  the  three  following  classes: 

1.  The  first  class  embraces  those  which  are  constructed  with  one 
or  two  tiers  of  desks  bIobs  each  side  of  the  house,  and  across  one 
end  of  it;  the  outer  seat  naving  the  wall  of  the  house  for  its  back, 
and  the  front  of  each  tier  of  desks  constituting  the  back  to  the  next 
inner  seat.  There  is  usually  an  alley  on  each  side  of  the  house  and 
at  the  end  of  it,  leaving  the  seats  of  sufficient  length  to  accommodate 
from  five  to  eight  scholars.  Those  sitting  next  the  alleys  can 
pass  to  and  from  their  seats  without  discommoding  others.  AH 
the  rest,  (usually  not  less  than  three-fourths  the  entire  number,) 
disturb  from  (me  to  five  or  six  scholars  every  time  they  pass  to  or 
from  their  seats;  unless,  (which  is  about  as  commonly  practised,  ea- 
pecially  with  the  scholars  most  distant  from  the  alleys,)  they  dknh 
^verihe  desks  in  front  of  them. 

Occasionally  the  desks  are  shorter,  accommodating  three  or  four 
acholars;  and,  sometimes,  they  are  intended  to  accommodate  two 
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•ebolttn  only,  so  that  each  of  them,  (exceptiog  the  outer  ones  at  the 
end  desks^)  tits  adjacent  to  an  &1}^»  uid  can  pass  to  and  from  his 
•eat  irithoat  disturbing  others.  There  is  usually  a  desk,  or  table,  for 
Ae  teacher's  use,  (or  at  least  a  jdaee  for  one, )  at  the  end  of  the  house 
not  occupied  hj  the  cross  seats. 

2.  The  second  class  embraces  those  in  which  the  desks  extend 
across  the  house,  with  an  alley  through  the  middle  of  it  lengthwise, 
and  occasionally  one  around  the  outside  of  the  room.  All  the  desks 
of  the  second  class  front  the  teacher's  desk  or  table. 

3.  The  third  class  embraces  those  which  are  constructed  with  a 
row  of  desks  along  each  side  of  the  house,  and  across  one  end  of  it| 
ihe  desks  fronting  the  walls  of  the  house,  so  that  the  backs  of  the 
scholars,  while  sitting  at  them,  are  turned  towards  the  teacher.  In 
this  class  of  houses  there  are  usually  three  long  seats  without  backs, 
just  within  the  desks.  Sometimes  the  seaU  are  joined  at  the  comen 
ao  as  to  continue  i^hbroken,  twice  the  length  of  the  house  and  once 
its  width,  a  distance  of  forty-fiye  of  fifty  feet.  There  is  usually  a 
second  tier  of  seats,  and  sometimes  desks  within  them,  fronting  the 
central  part  of  the  room. 

There  is  one  impropriety  in  the  construction  of  a  majority  of  school 
houses.  The  desks  are  generally  constructed  with  close  fronts  ex- 
tending to  the  floor,  whereby  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  consequent 
equilibrium  of  temperature,  are  interrupted,  which  would  take  place 
were  the  seats  and  desks  so  arranged  as  to  allow  suitable  channels  ^ 

of  communication.  The  scholars  behind  the  desks  are  necessarily  ft**^ 
troubled  with  cold  feet,  unless  the  room  is  kept  too  warm.  Were 
this  eyil  removed,  the  first  class,  with  short  desks,  would  constitute 
a  yery  comfortable  and  conyenient  arrangement,  except  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  children  are  placed  opposite  each  other,  which  is 
a  serious  eyil,  especially  were  both  sexes  are  in  the  same  room,  as  is 
the  case  in  nearly  all  of  our  common  schools. 

Another  objection  to  long  desks,  is  the  inconvenience  to  which  the 
scholars  are  subjected  in  passing  to  and  from  their  seats.  This  ob- 
jection exists  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  second  class  of  houses, 
especially  where  there  is  not  an  alley  around  the  outside  of  the 
room.  Were  it  not  for  this  inconyenience,  which  might  be  obviated 
by  introducing  a  greater  number  of  alleys  and  shortening  the  desks, 
80  as  to  accommodate  but  two  scholars,  each  of  whom  would  sit  ad- 
jaoent  to  an  alley,  and  could  pass  to  and  from  his  seat  without  dis- 
iBibing  others — ihe  second  would,  in  my  Judgment,  constitute  the 
preferflJ>le  plan.  All  the  scholars  should  race  the  teacher,  but  none 
(Sl  them  should  face  each  other.  This  is  particularly  important 
where  both  sexes  attend  the  same  school. 

And*  what  shall  I  say  of  the  third  class?  I  can  readiljr  enumerate 
some  of  its  inconveniences,  but  its  real  advantages  are,  in  my  opin- 
ioiit  few.  The  following  are  some  of  the  inconveniences:  1.  There 
is  little  or  no  uniformity  usually,  in  the  position  of  the  scholars.  Some 
of  them  £ice  the  walb,  others  the  inner  part  of  the  room,  and  others 
ait  astride  the  seat  2.  When  the  teacher  desires  the  attention  of  the 
sohool,  a  portion  of  the  scholars  must  either  turn  about,  or  sit  with 
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their  backs  towards  him  while  headdresses  them.  8.  Inchaagfaq; 
their  positions  in  fbnl  weather  the  scholars  are  apt  to  muddy  the 
seats,  and  the  clothes  of  those  who  sit  adjacent  to  them.  4.  The 
change  of  position  is  frequently  embarrassing  to  the  prle.  5.  Front 
lights  are  less  pleasant,  and  more  injarions  to  the  eyes  than  the  aid* 
lights  or  back  ones,  are.  6.  Sitting  on  a  plain  seat  without  a  back 
M  uncomfbrtablet  and  often  engenders  diseases  of  the  spine,  eapeeiaDy 
in  childhood  and  youth. 

The  principal  supposed  advantage  of  this  oonstmetion  is,  I  believe, 
that  it  affords  the  teacher  a  better  opportunity  for  detecting  the 
scholars  when  enga^d  in  mischie£  I  do  not  see  how  any  material 
advantage  of  this  kind  can  exist,  till  the  bodies  of  children  become 
transparent. 

But  were  the  supposed  advantage  real,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  tempt* 
ing  children  to  do  wrong,  to  fl;ive  the  teacher  an  opportunity  of  ma- 
playing  his  skill  in  detecting  thent  When  children  cannot  see  their 
teacher,  they  frequently  think  he  cannot  see  them,  and  eonduct  ac- 
cordingly! 

There  are  several  inconveniences  not  yet  specified,  existing  to  m 
less  or  greater  extent,  in  each  of  the  three  classes  of  bouses  1  have 
described. 

1 .  The  height  of  the  seats,  although  sometimes  adjusted  with  great 
care,  is  frequently  determined  without  any  apparent  regard  to  the 
size  and  comfort  of  the  scholars  who  are  to  occupy  them.  I  have 
visited  many  scbooU  in  which  the  majority  of  the  scholars  reverse 
the  ordinary  practice  of  standing  up  and  sUdng  down.  They  literally 
sU  vp  and  stand  dmon^  their  heads  being  higher  while  siiiinff  than  when 
Handififf, 

2.  The  desks  with  their  close  fronts,  are  frequently  several  inches 
too  high.  I  have  visited  many  schools  in  which  all  that  could  be 
seen  of  a  majority  of  the  scholars  occupying  the  back  seats,  was  a 
pari  of  Iheir  heads,  and  that  too,  when  they  sat  erect  upon  their  seats. 
The  desks,  moreover,  are  frequently  inclined  twenty-five  or  thirty  de- 
grees, so  Ihat  a  book  laid  upon  them  inunediately  slides  off.  An  in- 
clination of  one  inch  to  the  foot  will  be  found  more  convenient  than 
greater  obliquity.  A  space  of  three  inches  on  the  most  distant  por- 
tion of  the  desk  should  be  left  horizontal,  for  inkstands,  pencils,  pens, 
4c. 

3.  The  floor  is  sometimes  considerably  inclined,  for  the  purpose,  I 
suppose,  of  givinff  the  teacher  a  better  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
more  distant  scholars.  The  whole  school  is  not  only  subjected  to  the 
inconvenience  of  walkinfl;  up  and  down  an  inclined  plane,  but  what 
is  much  worse,  when  scholars  sit  upon  their  seats  and  rest  their  feet 
upon  the  floor,  when  within  reach,  they  are  constantly  sliding  from 
under  them. 

School  houses  are  not  generally  furnished  with  suitable  convenien- 
ces for  disposins^  of  the  loose  wearing  apparel  of  the  scholars,  thdr 
dinners,  <S(c.  There  are  sometimes  a  few  naila  or  shelves  in  a  com- 
mon entry,  through  which  ail  the  scholars  pass,  upon  which  a  portion 
of  their  clothes  may  be  hung  or  laid,  and  where  dinners  may  be  de- 
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pocitod.  Bat  in  such  CAfleft«  the  oatside  door  is  osoally  left  op«v 
the  rain  and  snow  beat  in,  and  the  scholars  in  haste  to  get  their  own 
•lothes»  frequently  pull  down  as  many  more,  which  are  trampled  un- 
der foot.  Moreover,  the  dinners  are  frozen,  and  not  unfrequently 
they  are  devoured  by  dogs»  and  even  by  the  hogfs  that  run  in  the 
street.  But  the  majority  of  school  houses  are  not  furnished  with  an 
entry;  and  where  there  is  one»  frequently  not  even  a  nail  can  be 
found  in  it,  upon  which  a  single  article  of  dothin^^  may  be  hung* 
Neither  are  there  nails  or  shelves  for  this  purpose  within  the  solum 
room.  Scholars  generally  are  obliged  to  throw  their  clothes  aoroaa 
the  desks,  upon  the  seats,  or  into  the  windows. 

School  houses  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  contribute  te  tli» 
health,  comfort  and  convenience  of  both  teacher  and  scholars.  They  * 
should,  then,  be  made  of  lai^r  dimensions  than  they  usually  are; 
And  especially  should  provision  be  made  for  their  ventilation,  whiek 
•hould  DC  frequent  and  thorough.    Bvery  child,  even  the  yonngeal 
in  aehool,  should  be  furnished  with  a  seat  and  desk  at  which  he  maf 
sit  with  ease  and  comfort     The  school  room  should  be  so  seated  ai 
to  allow  every  child  to  pass  to  and  from  his  seat  without  disturbmg 
any  other.    This  end  can  be  aoeompltshed  with  short  desks  to  a»- 
commodate  two  soholarf,  as  is  represented  in  one  of  the  plans  for' 
school  houses  in  this  report.    It  can,  however,  be  better  accomplished 
with  long  desks  and  pivot  chairs,  by  allowing  sufficient  space  in  rear 
of  the  seats,  for  scholars  to  pass  to  and  from  them,  without  discom- 
moding others. — [laA  Mathew,  8up%  1848. 

We  do  not  seek  splendor  for  our  school  houses.  Justice  will  be 
satisfied,  and  children  will  not  complain,  if  we  make  them  simple 
and  cheap;  for  cheapness  and  simplicity  are  not  incompatible  with 
the  most  perfect  convenience  and  comfort.  Loff  houses  we  have  and 
must  have  for  years;  but,  because  it  is  a  log  house,  it  must  not  be, 
of  necessity,  a  prison  or  a  barn.  Nor  is  the  veriest  economv  any 
bar  to  correctness  or  neatn'ess  of  construction.  Many  a  school-nouse, 
Idg,  frame  and  brick,  has  cost  double  what  was  necessarv  to  render 
it  far  more  convenient  and  comfortHble  than  it  is.  Whether  it  costa 
one,  three  or  six  hundred  dollars,  situated  in  city,  village  or  comer 
of  a  town,  every  school  house  claims,  as  a  matter  of  right,  certain 
indispensable  things  to  make  it  answer  its  purpose,  and  these  com^ 
port  with  economy. 

In  the  first  place,  its  loeation  should  be  healthy.  This  is  a  matter 
of  judgment,  not  one  of  the  pocket  And  while,  at  the  time,  a 
healthy  location  costs  no  more  than  an  unhealtfay  one,  economy  of 
health,  in  the  long  run,  renders  the  first  vastly  the  cheapest  That 
is  a  point  on  which  there  can  be  no  dispute.  One  who  has  stndied 
the  subject  long  and  thoughtfully,  Mr.  Mann,  would  build  the  school 
h6use  "where  some  shelterinc^  hill  or  wood  mitigates  the  inclemency 
of  winter;  where  a  neighbonng  erove  tempers  the  summer  heat; 
lieiiaove  it  a  little  from  the  public  highway,  and  from  buildings  where 
noisy  tind  clattering  trades  are  carried  on;  and  above  all,  rescue  it 
from  sound  or  sight  of  all  resorts  for  license  and  dissipatioa"    In  tra- 
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Twnng  the  Stale  during  the  last  two  summers,  many  such  locations 
wete  observed.    MkUigaa  abounds  with  them. 

The  next  things  to  be  considered  are  the  materials  and  construe* 
tion  of  the  school  house.  These  depencT  somewhat  upon  the  re- 
sources of  the  district;  but  in  dl  districts,  the  money  voted  shouUL 
be  made  to  buy  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  convenience  and 
comfort.  If  one  hundred  dollars,  it  should  not  be  ail  expended  ia 
materials,  leaving  nothing  for  construction.  The  first  qnestioii 
should  be— What  material  is  the  best  and  cheapest,  logs,  hewn  tim- 
ber and  boards,  or  brick?  If,  in  the  particular  locality,  logs  are 
the  bestk  decide  upon  logs;  but  do  not  select,  cut  and  lav  them  with- 
out reference  to  quality,  neatness,  comfort  and  health.  Logs,  as 
neariy  equal  in  diameter  as  possible  should  be  selected.  In  pUemg 
them  one  upon  the  other,  care,  above  all  things,  should  be  taken  to 
expose  the  smallest  possible  number  of  crevtces,  so  that  the  labor 
and  expense  of  chinking  be  measurably  saved.  With  proper  atten- 
tion, it  is  easier  Mid  much  cheaper  to  make  an  air-tight  log  house 
than  a  frame  one. 

If  hewn  timber  end  boards  be  decided  upon,  let  the  best  be  se- 
lected. So  of  brick.  Who,  in  selecting  bricks  for  his  dwelling 
house  would  prefer,  as  a  matter  of  economy,  miserable,  soft,  lime- 
stony  ones  to  such  as  consist  of  good  clay,  and  are  well  burned? 
The  same  hints  will  answer  for  school  houses  that  cost  more  than 
the  sum  named  In  all  cases,  let  it  be  a  maxim  to  make  the  mostof 
the  money  raised. 

As  for  construction,  whatever  the  sixe  contemplated,  let  proj^- 
tion  exist  throughout — always  bearing  in  mind  that  health  requirea 
at  iea^  a  certam  height  between  the  floor  and  the  ceiling,  and  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  space  for  each  scholar.  With  good  heidth,  a  child 
may  accomplish  any  amount  of  study  and  make  it  useful  to  him; 
without  health,  every  mental  acquisition  is  a  cuise.  All  writers 
agree  as  to  the  necessity  and  htwumiix/  of  allowing  every  scholar  a 
certain  quantity  of  pure  air;  but  they  differ  slightly  in  the  precise 
amount  The  general  opinion,  however,  seems  to  be  that  the  mini- 
mum cubic  space  for  each  child  should  be  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet.  Thus,  ii  the  area  in  which  he  sits  be  three  feet  square,  the 
height  of  the  room  should  be  sixteen  or  seventeen  feet.  This  is  the 
smallest  allowance  compatible  with  good  health. 

Another  important  item  is  li^ht.  And  here  it  may  be  said  that» 
while  in  the  old  and  populous  villages  of  other  States  excess  of  light 
if  the  burden  of  complaint,  a  deficiency  of  that  material  is  the  pre- 
vailii^  evil  of  our  intetior  towns,  especially  in  1<^  school  houses. 
This  ubot  was  constantly  forced  upon  my  attention  during  the  offidal 
tour  of  the  past  summer.  Lojg[  houses,  and  many  frame  ones,  stood 
out  upon  the  public  road  with  but  a  solitaiy  inlet  for  the  glorious 
light  of  da^;  and  this,  in  very  numerous  instances,  consisting  of  six 
seven  by  nme  panes  (they  should  be  called  pains,)  of  glass  thnut 
into  a  smffle  sash  like  the  one  eye  of  Pidyphemus.  It  is  often  said 
of  man,  that  he  is  the  creature  of  curcumstanoes;  and  if  any  one  cir- 
cumstance exercises  over  his  mind  a  predominant  influence,  it  is  na- 
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tvre  wheH  presented  to  him  m  her  brightest  and  most  beautiful  as* 
peet  And  what  can  spread  cheerfdlness  over  a  sohool  like  sunlight 
streaoung  through  two  or  three  windows?  Who  blames  a  ohiid  for 
''playing  truant^'  when  the  penalty  for  attending  school  is  an  almost 
utter  deprivation  of  that  which  gives  life  to  Inanimate,  and  diffuses 
gladness  through  all  animate  nature?  The  severest  punishment 
Uiftt  can  be  inflicted  upon  a  felon  is  incarceration  in  a  dark  cell.  Sol* 
itary  confinement  is  nothing,  comparatively,  if  Kffht  be  only  vouch- 
safed. There  is  no  reason  m  the  world  why  log  school  houses  should 
be  stinted  of  their  light  What  are  four  or  five  dollars  in  contpari* 
son  with  cheerfulness,  contentment,  happiness? 

Too  much  light,  on  the  other  hand,  is  as  h^  as  too  little;  for  it 
mar  injtire  the  eyes  beyond  cure.  And  in  school  house  wheve  the 
desks  are  attached  to  the  walls,  children  directly  opposite  every  win- 
dow are  fearfully  exposed  to  the  consequences  of  tnis  excess  The 
sun's  rays  should  never  fall  direcdy  upon  the  eye.  If  children  must 
be  compelled  to  fate  the  window,  the  least  Uiat  humanity  can  do 
for  their  safety  is  to  elevate  the  window  still  somewhat  above  their 
head&  Curtains  of  a  proper  texture  essentially  modify  the  light  and 
rdieve  the  eyes. — [F.  Sawtbb,  Jr.,  Sup%  1648. 

APPURTENANCES. 

There  are,  perhaps^  in  the  majority  of  school  houses,  a  pail  for 
water,  cup,  and  broom,  and  a  chair  for  the  teacher.  Some  one  or 
more  of  these  are  frequently  wantinff.  I  need  hardly  say  every 
school  house  should  be  supplied  with  tnem  all.  In  addition  to  these» 
every  school  house  shoula  be  furnished  with  the  following  articles: 
1.  An  evaporating  dish  for  the  stove,  which  should  be  supplied  with 
clean  pure  water.  2.  A  thermometer,  by  which  the  temperature  of 
the  room  may  be  regulated.  3.  A  clock,  by  which  the  tim^  of  be- 
ginning and  closing  school,  and  conducting  all  its  exercises,  may  be 
governed.  4.  A  shovel  and  tongs.  5.  An  ash  pail  and  ash  house. 
For  want  of  these,  much  filth  is  frequently  sufiered  to  accumulate 
in  and  about  the  school  house,  and  not  unfrequently  the  house  itself 
takes  fire  and  bums  down.  6.  A  woodliouse,  and  well  supplied 
with  seasoned  wood.  7.  A  well,  with  provisions  not  only  for  drink- 
ing, but  for  the  cleanliness  of  pupils.  8.  And  last,  thoueh  not 
least,  in  this  connection,  two  privies,  in  the  rear  of  the  school  house, 
separated  by  a  high  close  fence,  one  for  the  boys  and  the  other  for 
the  girls.  For  want  of  these  indispensable  appendages  of  civilisa- 
tioD,  the  delicacy  of  children  is  frequently  oflSenaed,  and  their  morals 
eonrupted. — ^[Iba  Mathxw,  8iq>%  1848. 

SOUCATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

*'As  is  the  teacher,  so  will  be  the  school,''  has  become  a  proverb. 
In  our  efforts,  then,  to  advance  the  interests  of  education,  we  should 
look  carefully  to  the  character  of  the  teachers  emplo^d  in  our  pri- 
mary schools;  for  the  schools  will  never  advance  beyond  the  attain- 
ment of  their  teachers.  Teachers,  then,  should  be  models  of  ex- 
oelience.    They  may  possess  a  sufficient  amount  of  learning  to  pass  a 
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creditable  exammation  in  the  breaches  ueually  (aoght  in 
sehools^  and  still  be  poorly  qualified  to  take  the  charge  of  schoda. 
Instmctors  of  youth  should  be  thorough  scholars,  it  is  true.  Ib 
addition  to  this,  they  should  be  apt  to  teach.  Moreover,  thtiir  per- 
8onai»  intellectual,  soeial  and  moral  habits  should,  in  all  respects,  be 
what  (heir  scholars  may  safely  copy.  To  qualify  teachers  for  ih« 
proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  tneir  profession,  they  need  a  spe- 
cific  training.  An  academical  institution,  or  a  college,  whose  grad- 
uates are  not  good  school  teachers,  should  no  more  be  condemned  Of 
a  literary  iiiatihUi(ni,  than  odc  whose  graduates  are  not  good  lawyera, 
physicians,  or  divines.  The  graduates  of  literary  institutions  should 
be  ffood  echolars.  They  are  then  qualified  to  enter  advantageously 
upon  a  course  of  professional  study.  A  mere  graduate,  or  scholar* 
oaa  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  better  qualified  to  teach  school,  than 
to  prsctice  madicme.  I  should  place  as  high  an  estimate  upon  th« 
jUiOgment  of  a  man  who  would  employ  such  a  person  as  a  family 
physician,  as  upon  the  judgment  of  one  who  would  employ  him  aa 
the  teacher  of  nia  children. 

To  qualify  a  person  for  the  moat  efficient  and  successful  dia- 
chaise  of  the  duties  of  an  instructor  of  youth,  he  should  himself 
receive  his  traiaing,  from  the  very  first,  in  the  best  schools.  Well 
conducted  Union  schools,  hence  become  the  very  best  preliminarr 
training  places  for  teachers.  But  these  alone  are  not  sufficient.  A 
regular  course  of  Normal  instruction  should  subsequently  be  given. 
This  is  as  important — I  may  say,  as  essential — to  enable  the  mere 
scholar  to  become  a  good  teaclter,  as  are  the  exercises  and  develop- 
ments of  the  dissicting  room  to  constitute  him  a  good  physidafL  -  lA 
addition  to  these,  the  latter  needs  hospital  practice  with  an  expe- 
rienced physician.  The  former,  likewise,  needs  practice  in  the 
model  school,  under  the  supervision  of  a  Normal  professor.  Bnt» 
neither  all  teachers,  nor  all  physicians,  can  avail  themselves  of  such 
advantages,  desirable  as  they  are.  They  should,  however,  seek  the 
best  opportunities  that  are  afforded  them,  to  become  proficients. — Iba 
Hatbew,  SypX  1849. 


The  following  regulations,  extracted  from  the  editions  of  laws 
prepared  by  the  Superintendents  of  schools  of  the  States  of  Masa- 
aehnsetts,  New  York  and  Rhode  Island,  are  commended  to  the 
school  officers  of  Michigan  as  embodying  the  true  principles  upoa 
which  candidates  for  teaching  should  be  examined. 

MORAL  QUALIFICATIOSS. 

The  committee  must  be  satisfied  of  the  good  moral  character  of  a 
teacher.  *        *        •         *  No  talent,  however  profound, 

no  genius,  however  splendid,  no  attainments,  however  ample,  can 
atone  for  any  deficiency  in  moral  character.     In  the  beautiful  Ian- 
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^  of  the  law,  U  is  the  *'  duty  of  the  premdent,  pioCMton  and 

tttlort  of  the  Univeraity  at  Cambridge^  and  of  the  several  oollegea* 
and  of  all  preceptors  and  teachers  of  academies,  and  all  other  in- 
etmctors  of  youib,  to  exert  their  best  endeavors  to  impreas  on  the 
minds  of  children  'and  youth,  committed  to  their  care  and  instruc* 
tien,  the  principles  of  piety,  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  to  tniiJi, 
love  to  their  country,  humanity,  and  universal  benevolence,  aobrietyy 
industry,  and  frugality,  chastity,  moderation  and  temperance^  and 
those  other  virtues,  which  are  the  ornament  of  human  society,  and 
the  basis  upon  which  a  republican  constitution  ia  founded;  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  such  instructors  to  endeavor  to  lead  their  pupils 
aa  Uieir  ages  and  capacities  will  admit,  into  a  clear  understandmg  of 
the  tendency  of  the  above-mentioned  virtues  to  preserve  and  perfect 
a  republican  constitution,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty,  as  well 
as  to  promote  their  future  happiness,  and  also  to  pomt  out  to  them 
the  evil  tendency  of  the  opposite  vices." 

The  school  committee  may  be  satisfied  respecting  the  moral  char- 
acter of  the  candidate,  by  actual  knowledge,  derived  from  long  per- 
sonal acquaintance;  or,  in  the  case  of  a  stranger,  they  may  haye 
well  authenticated  testimonials  of  the  fact  The  committee  should 
note,  in  their  record-book,  all  letters  or  certificates  of  recommenda- 
tion exhibited  by  any  candidate,  whom  they  shall  appove,  widi  the 
names  of  their  authors;  and,  when  practicable,  the  fetters  and  cer* 
tificates  themselves  should  be  put  on  the  committee's  files,  so  that 
their  authors  may  be  held  to  a  rigid  accountability  for  the  truth  of 
ihe  credentials  they  have  given.  If,  before  the  civil  tribunals,  a  man 
is  held  to  a  strict  pecuniary  liability  for  accrediting  an  insolvent  as  a 
man  in  good  mercantile  standing,  or  for  recooomending  a  swindler  aa 
a  man  of  integrity,  how  much  more  strinffent  ought  the  rule  of  a 
moral  tribunal  to  be,  when  the  dearest  and  most  sacred  interests  of 
children  are  periled  by  means  of  &lse  testimonials  of  good  charao- 
ter«  whether  Knowingly  or  heedlessly  given  1 

^  UTSBART  QXTALinOATTONS. 

The  committee  must  satisfy  themselves,  "  by^  personal  examina- 
tion,*' of  the  'Miterarjr  qualifications''  of  the  oandiaates;  that  is,  they 
moaipenonatty  examine  the  candidates  in  all  the  branches  they  wlU 
be  called  upon  to  tesch.  *  *  Even  for  the  lowest  grade  of 
schools  known  to  the  law,  the  teacher  must  be  competent  to  give  in- 
struction m  orthography,  reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  geog- 
raphy and  arithmetic.  This  is  the  minimum  of  literary  qualifica- 
tion. It  is  lawful  for  districts  to  employ  teachers  who  are  compe- 
tent to  teach  higher  branches;  or  who  are  able  to  teach  the  required 
branches  better,  because  they  are  masters  of  higher  ones;  who,  for 
mstance,can  teach  reading  better,  because  familiar  with  the  principles 
of  elocution  and  rhetoric,  and  with  the  etymology  of  words,  from 
whatsoever  language  they  may  be  derived;  who  can  teach  writing 
better,  because  adepts  in  writing;  who  can  teach  English  grammar 
better,  because  familiar,  from  the  study  of  other  languages,  with  the 
prineiplea  of  universal  grammar;  who  can  teach  geography  better. 
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beeanae  ftcqvainted  with  aatronomy,  geology,  statistics,  and  civil  sad 
natural  history;  and  who  can  teach  arithmetic  better,  because  mas- 
ters of  the  higher  msthematicB.  So»  too,  a  knowledge  o£  Hnman 
Physiology  may  be  required  in  a  teacher,  in  order  to  secure  the 
health  of  ihe  children;  because,  on  health  depends  their  ability  to 
go  to  school  at  all,  and  much  also  of  their  ability  to  study  when  in 
school. 

CAPACITY  TO  GOVBBK. 

The  committee  must  also  make  special  inquiry  as  to  the  capacity 
of  each  candidate  for  the  government  of  a  school.       «        •        » 

*  *  !^o  ambiguous  indications,  on  this  pomt,  will  be  given 
by  the  general  air  and  manner  of  a  candidate,  the  expression  of  the 
countenance,  the  tone  of  the  voice,  the  firmness  or  fickleness  legible 
in  the  eye,  the  self-esteem,  or  the  servility  proclaimed  by  the  natural 
language. 

When  a  candidate  has  taucfht  school  before,  and  has  succeeded  in 
maintaining  ffood  order,  without  the  use  of  improper  means,  or  with- 
out the  use  of  proper  means  to  an  improper  extent,  this  fact  is  strong 
evidence  in  favor  of  a  capacity  for  government.  Especially  is  it  so, 
if  the  general  circumstances  and  condition  of  the  schools  are  sub- 
stantially alike. 

Visiting  a  school  in  which  a  candidate  may  be  engaged,  and  ac- 
tually witnessing  the  manner  in  which  he  conducts  it,  is  also  a  valu- 
able means  of  ascertaining  the  same  fact 

But  it  is  supposed  that  neither  nor  all  of  the  above  methods  can 
supercede  an  actual  questioning  of  the  candidate  as  to  his  views  of 
the  principles  on  which  a  school  should  be  conducted.  It  is  of  pri- 
mary importance  to  know  whether  the  fundamental  idea  of  govern- 
ment, in  his  opinion,  is  the  will  of  the  teacher,  or  the  applause  of 
the  neighborhood — which  may  be  for  one  quality  m  one  place  and 
fer  another  quality  in  another— or  the  good  of  the  governed — wheUi- 
er  on  the  one  hand  he  would  succumb  to  resistance  and  be  driven 
away  before  rebellion,  rather  than  to  strike  a  blow;  or,  on  theH>ther, 
whether  he  would  flout  the  docile,  and  be  capricious  towards  the 
obedient,  to  prove  whether  there  exists  in  them  an  unreasoning  and 
unconditional  submission  to  his  claim  of  sovereignty. 

If  a  candidate  has  no  views  respecting  the  great  principles  on 
which  the  government  of  a  school  should  proceed,  the  committee 
cannot  affirm  that  be  has  a  capacity  to  govern.  If  such  a  person 
has  any  capacity,  it  must  be  in  a  latent  state;  but  the  committee 
must  be  satisfied,  not  of  a  possible  or  potential,  but  of  an  actual  ca- 
pacity; it  must  be  in  a  developed  state. 

Probably  few  provisions,  if  any,  in  the  statute  book,  have  been 
more  efficacious  and  serviceable  in  improving  our  schools,  than  the 
one  which  requires  committees  to  examine  teachers — as  a  few  con- 
siderations will  abundantly  show. 

There  are  annually  employed  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Massachu- 
setts, between  five  and  six  thousand  different  persons  as  teachers. 
I  suppose  it  to  be  indisputable  that  no  section  of  the  Union,  of  equal 
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BOpoktioQ,  AuppUee  ao  Urge  a  proportion  of  young  men  for  the  pro- 
MMions,  and  for  the  yarioos  departmenta  of  educated  labor,  as  Neir 
Bi^land;  and  among  the  New  England  States,  Masaachusettin  m 
this  xespeet,  is  doubdess  pre-eminenu  The  Public  Schools  of  many 
towns,  and  the  large  number  of  highly  respectable  academies  and 
private  schools,  carry  forward  a  numerous  body  of  younff  men  and 
womra  to  such  a  deme  of  literary  attainment  as  enrolls  them  in 
the  list  of  candidates  for  school  keeping.  Students  in  our  colleges; 
ambitiotts  younr  men,  who  are  looking  forward  to  some  other  em* 
irioyment,  actudly  more  lucrative,  and,  in  public  estimation,  more 
Aonorable,  and  who  must  obtain  a  little  money  as  a  means  of  seca- 
ling  their  ultimate  object;  many  mechanics  and  furmers,  possessed 
of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence  and  attainment,  and  who  were 
renowned,  when  they  went  to  8cho<^,  for  doing  all  the  ''hard  sums" 
in  the  arithmetical  text  books;  all  these  have  been  condidates  for 
public  school  keeping.  Added  to  this,  the  average  rate  of  compen- 
sation given  to  teachers  in  Massachusetts  has  far  exceeded  that 
which  has  been  given  in  any  of  the  neighboring  States.  Hence,  m 
ihe  autumn  of  the  year,  hosts  of  adventurers  flock  hither  from 
Maine,  from  New  Hampshire,  from  Vermont,  and  from  Connecticut* 
in  quest  of  employment  as  teschers  in  our  schools.  Some  of  these 
are  full,  not  only  of  enterprise,  but  of  talent;  but,  under  such  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  strange  indeed,  if  among  the  fine  gold  there 
should  not  be  found  something  of  dross.  AH  these  are  competitors 
for  our  public  schools.  They  often  exhibit  recommendations  of  a 
highly  imaginative  character — recommendations  which  prove  the 
good  will  of  their  signers,  far  more  than  their  good  sense  of  their 
trustworthiness;  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  facility  with  which  such 
recommendations  can  be  obtained  is  the  scandal  of  our  people. 
What  barrier,  then,  but  the  vigilance  and  intelligence  of  our  school 
committees,  shall  prevent  our  schools  from  being  invaded  bv  practi- 
cal immorality,  by  literary  imposture,  and  by  an  inaptitude  for  all 
government  except  the  government  of  fear  and  force?  What  but 
Sie  fidelity  of  school  committees  shall  prevent  sound  knowledge  and 
high  talent  from  being  thrust  aside  by  ignorance  and  pretension? 
The  interests  of  all  good  teachers,  emphatically  the  interests  of  the 
rising  veneration,  demand,  by  every  aonsideration  that  can  appeal  to 
patriotism,  to  philanthropy,  or  to  the  sense  of  religions  obligation, 
that  the  legal  duty  of  examining  teachers  should  be  performed  with- 
out fear  or  fuvor,  or  exception.  It  has  happened  a  thousand  times, 
that  prosperity  or  adversity  has  shone  or  frowned  upon  the  schools 
of  a  town — like  sunshine  or  frost  upon  the  early  flowers  of  spring, 
as  it  has  been  blest  or  cursed  with  a  faithful  or  a  neglectful  school 
committee.  * 

Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  for  every  public  consideration  de- 
manding a  thorough  ex»miDation  of  teachers,  there  is  a  selfish  one 
which  resists  it.  IndividuiU  in  a  district  or  a  town,  who,  in  their 
own  minds,  have  approprinted  to  themselves  the  ensuing  term  of  the 
schools,  mny,  by  munagement  or  collusion,  secure  the  choice  of  a 
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committee,  who,  either  thrmwh  iaabilily  or  fayovidsm,  will  makeihe 
examination  only  a  polite  and  facile  ceremony  of  imroductioQ  inU> 
Ihe  school;  or,  what  has  not  nnfreqaently  happened,  the  ezpectanta 
will  secure  the  choice  of  a  prudential  committee,  who  will  open  to 
them  the  door  of  the  school  house  without  any  examination  at  all. 
Sometimes  it  is  not  difficult  for  a  person,  through  his  relatiTes  nMl 
friends,  to  create  an  apparent  public  opinion  in  «  district,  which  shall 
seem  to  demand  that  the  individual  shall  be  selected  to  keep  the 
school  who  has  himself  been  the  fraudulent  author  of  the  &cuiiou8 
opinion  that  points  to  him.  All  persons,  too,  who  are  intending  to 
(^in  a  school,  but  who  are  fearhil  of  the  results  of  an  examinatioii, 
will,  of  course,  be  opposed  to  the  principle  of  ihe  law  which  requirea 
an  examination,  and  will  therefore  be  ready  to  aid  those  who  strive  to 
^erade  it — MasBoekusetU  Begtddions. 

NEW  YORK  AND  RHODE  ISLAND  REGULATIONS. 

IXAMIMINO  TBAOHBaS. 

The  examination  of  persons  wishing  to  teach  as  principals  or  as- 
sistants, the  granting  of  certificates  of  qualification,  and  the  annul- 
fanff  of  such  certificates,  are  among  the  most  important  duties  de- 
volving on  the  school  committee,  and  on  their  faithful  performance 
the  efficiency  of  the  law  mainly  depends. 

The  inefficiency  of  the  former  scnool  system  in  many  of  the  towns 
was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  duties  of  examining  teachers  and  vis- 
iting the  schools  were  too  generally  neglected  or  ill  performed. 

£  making  such  examinations,  whether  by  the  whole  board,  or  by 
the  sub-committee,  they  should  inquire  first,  as  to  moral  chxxrader. 
On  this  point,  the  committee  should  be  entirelv  satisfied,  before 
proceeding  further.  Some  opinion  can  be  formed  from  the  general 
deportment  and  language  of  the  applicant,  but  the  safest  course  will 
be,  with  regard  to  those  who  are  strangers  to  the  committee,  to  insist 
on  the  written  testimony  of  persons  of  the  highest  respectability  in 
tiie  towns  and  neighborhoods  where  they  have  resided;  and  espe- 
eially  to  require  the  certificate  of  the  school  committee  and  parents 
where  they  have  taught  before,  as  to  the  character  they  have  sus- 
tained, and  the  influence  they  have  exerted  in  the  school  and  m 
Bociety. 

While  a  committee  should  not  endeavor  to  inquire  into  the  pecu- 
liar religious  or  sectarian  opinions  of  a  teacher  and  should  not  en- 
tertain any  preferences  or  prejudices  founded  on  any  such  pounds, 
ihejr  ouffht,  without  hesitation,  to  reject  every  person,  who  is  in  the 
Jhabit  orridiculing,  deriding  or  scoffing  at  religion. 

And  while  the  examination  should  in  no  case  be  extended  to  the 
political  opinions  of  the  candidate,  jet  it  may  with  propriety  extend 
''to  their  manner  in  expressing  such  belief,  or  maintaining  it.  If 
that  manner  is  in  itself  boisterous  and  disorderly,  intemperate  and 
offensive,  it  may  well  be  supposed  to  indicate  ungovemed  passionsi 
or  want  of  sound  principles  of  conduct,  which  would  render  its  pos- 
'  obnoxious  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  districti  and  unfit  for  the 
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i  duties  of  a  toaciier  of  jooth,  wbo  would  instruct  by  example* 
Mwell  at  bj  precept."— [M  Y.  BeguliOiom. 

8$8ondt  a»  to  literary  aUainmefUi. — The  lowest  grade  of  attahnnents 
ii  q>eoified  la  the  school  law.  Every  teacher  must  hare  been  found 
^pudified  by  ezammation,  or  by  previous  experience,  which  must 
bave  come  to  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  committee,  to  teaeh 
the  English  language,  arithmetic,  penmanship,  and  the  rudiments  <A 
Ijeography  and  history.  An  examination  as  to  the  attainments  of 
Sm  teacher  in  these  branches  might  be  so  conducted  as  to  test  his 
ewpacity,  in  those  particulars,  to  teach  any  grade  of  schools.  Some 
nfeience,  Iher^bre,  must  behad  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  the 
district  schools  as  they  now  are.  But  no  person  should  be  oonsid* 
«rtd  qualified  to  teacn  any  school,  who  cannot  speak  and  write*  the 
Aig^n  language,  if  not  elegantly,  at  least  correctly.  He  should  be 
a  good  reader,  and  be  able  to  make  the  hearer  understand  and  fed 
•uthat  the  author  intended.  He  should  be  able  to  give  the  analysis 
aa  well  as  explain  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  sentence,  and 
4iiiplaan  all  dates,  names  and  allusions.  He  should  bet  good  speller, 
and  to  test  this,  as  well  as  his  knowledge  of  punctuation,  the  use  of 
capitals,  Ac,  he  should  be  required  to  write  out  his  answers  to  some 
of  the  questions  of  the  committea  He  should  understand  practi- 
oally  the  first  principles  of  English  mmmar,  as  illustrated  in  his 
own  writing  and  conversation.  He  anould  be  able  to  write  a  good 
hand,  to  make  a  pen,  and  teach  others  how  to  do  both.  He  should 
show  his  knowledge  of  geography  by  applying  bis  definitions  of  the 
elensentary  principles  to  the  geography  of  his  own  town,  State  and 
oeonty,  and  by  questions  on  the  map  and  globe.  He  should  be  able 
to  answer  promntiy  all  questions  relating  to  the  leading  events  of 
tbe  history  of  tne  United  States  and  his  own  State.  In  arithmetie, 
lie  should  be  well  versed  in  some  treatise  on  mental  arithmetic,  and 
be  able  to  work  out  before  the  committee,  on  the  black  board  or  slalSb 
mch  questions  as  will  test  his  ability  to  teach  the  text  books  on  arith- 
metic prescribed  for  the  class  of  schools  he  will  be  engaged  in. 

'2!AM,  his  abHUy  to  iaslrwer.-— This  ability  includes  aptness  to 
teach,  a  power  of  simplifying  difficult  processes — a  skill  in  imparting 
knowledge— of  inducmg  pupils  to  try,  and  try  in  such  a  way  that 
they  wiir  derive  encouragement  as  they  go  along,  which  must  be 

Een  by  nature,  but  may  be  cultivated  ij  observation  and  practice, 
examination  into  the  literary  qualifications  of  a  candidate  as  or* 
dinarily  conducted,  and  even  wMn  conducted  by  an  experienced 
committee-man,  or  even  by  a  teacher,  will  not  always  determme 
wheAer  this  ability  is  jpossessed,  or  possessed  in  a  very  eminent  de- 
gree. Hence  it  is  desurable  for  the  committee  to  ascertam  what  sue- 
oess  the  candidate  has  had  in  other  places,  if  he  has  taught  before; 
and  if  this  evidence  cannot  be  had,  whether  he  has  received  any  in- 
•truction  in  the  art  of  teachmg;  or  has  been  educated  under  a  sue- 
eeasfttl  teacher;  or  has  visited  good  schools.  In  conductbg  the  ex- 
amination to  ascertain  this  noint,  the  candidate  should  be  asked  how 
be  would  teach  the  several  studies.  He  should  be  asked  how  'he 
wouU  proceed  in  teaching  the  alphabet  to  a  child  who  had  never 
60 
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beeninstruoted  at  all  in  it;  as  for  example,  whether  he  weald  f^w% 
him  words  or  siagle  letters;  or  letters  having  a  general  resemblanoe; 
or  in  the  order  in  which  thej  are  ordinarily  printed;  or  by  copying 
them  on  a  slate  or  black-boajd,  and  then  repeating  dieir  names  after 
the  teacher;  or  by  picking  Uiem  out  of  a  collection  oif  alphabet  blockSi 
dps.,  <fec.  j9o  in  spelling.  He  should  be  asked  how  he  would  classify 
his  scholars  in  this  branch,  and  the  methods  of  arranging  and  oen- 
ducting  a  class  exercise;  how  far  he  would  adopt  with  the  class  the 
ttmnltaneous  method,  and  how  £Bur  the  practice  of  caUii^  on  eadi 
member  m  regular  order;  how  far  he  would  put  out  the  word  to  the 
whole  class,  and  after  requiring  all  to  spell  it  mentalfy^  name  a  Dsr- 
licular  scholar  to  spell  it  orally;  how  far  he  would  adopt  the  metnod 
of  writing  the  word,  and  especially  the  difficult  words,  on  a  slate  or 
blackbowi;  how  &r  he  would  connect  spelling  with  the  reading  les- 
sons, &o. 

It  will  be  more  satisfactory  sometimes,  perhaps,  to  have  a  elass 
of  small  scholars  present  at  the  examination,  and  let  the  ^^andidate 
go  through  #recitation  with  them,  so  that  the  committee  can  have 
a  practical  specimen  of  his  tact  in  teaching  each  branch  of  study;  in 
explainiDg  and  removing  difficulties,  (fee. 

The  same  method  of  examination  should  be  carried  into  reading 
and  every  other  branch.  It  is  more  important  to  know  that  the 
teacher  has  sound  views  as  to  methods,  than  that  he  is  qualified  as 
to  literary  attainments. 

Fourth,  cMlUy  to  govern.  This  is  an  important  qualification,  in- 
sisted upon  by  the  law,  and  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  schools. 
On  this  point  the  committee  should  call  for  the.  evidence  of  former 
experience^  wherever  the  candidate  has  taught  before,  and  when  this 
eannot  be  had,  the  examination  should  elicit  the  plans  of  the  teacher 
as  to  making  children  comfortable,  keeping  them  all  usefully  em- 
ployed, and  interested  in  their  studies,  his  best  system  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  and  examples  of  the  kinds  of  punishment  he  woidd 
resort  to  in  particular  cases,  and  all  other  matters  pertaining  to  the 
good  order  and  government  of  a  school.  In  this  connecuon,  the 
a^,  manners,  bearing,  knowledge  of  the  world,  love  and  knowledge 
of  childreo,  <fec.,  of  the  applicant,  will  deserve  attention. 

In  addition  to  these  qualifications  which  the  law  requires,  die 
address  and  personal  manners  and  habits  of  the  applicant  should  be 
inquired  into,  for  these  will  determine  in  a  great  measure  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  children  whom  he  will  be  called  upon  to 
teach. 

The  most  thorough  and  satisfactory  mode  of  conducting  the  ex- 
amination is  by  wiitten-  questions  and  answers;  it  will  be  desiraUe» 
if  the  examination  is  conducted  orally,  to  keep  mmutes  of  the  ques- 
tions and  answers. 

The  school  committee  must  remember  that  on  the  thoroughness 
and  fidelity  with  which  this  duty  is  performed,  depends  in  a  great 
measure  the  success  or  failure  of  the  school  system.  The  whole  m»* 
chinery  moves  to  bring  good  teachers  into  the  schools,  and  to  keep 
them  as  long,  and  under  as  favorable  circumstances  as  possible. 
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If  the  teacher  adds  u>  his  other  qualifieationat  a  knowledge  of  the* 
art  of  singing,  it  will  be  an  additional  recommendation  to  him  with 
those  who  desire  to  have  a  good  school.  Singing  in  school  serves 
as  a  recreation  and  amusement,  especially  for  ihe  smaller  scholar& 
It  exercbes  and  strengthens  their  voices  and  lungs,  and  by  its  mflo* 
ence  on  the  disposition  and  morals,  enables  a  teacher  to  govern  hia 
school  with  comparative  ease. 

The  committee  should  exercise  a  sound  discretion  in  the  examina- 
tkm.  If  a  person  has  been  before  examined  by  them,  and  ihe  oom^ 
mittee  have  often  visited  his  school,  and  know  him  to  be  a  good 
teacher,  the  law  allows  them  to  give  him  a  certificate  founded  on 
this  experience.  But  re-examinations  can  in  no  case  do  any  injury, 
and  by  gradually  increasing  their  rigor  and  adding  to  the  require* 
uents,  much  may  be  done  towards  raising  the  ^neral  standard  of 
education.  The  committee  should,  for  convenience  of  reference^ 
keep  a  tabular  list  of  the  names  of  all  persons  examined  by  them, 
either  on  their  common  record  book,  or  in  a  book  kept  for  that  par* 
pose,  with  columns  for  the  date,  age,  place  of  resideoie  of  the  apr 
plicant,  the  result  of  the  examination,  and  any  other  remarks  that 
may  appear  worthy  of  remembrance. — Rhode  Island  Reg, 


RATE  BILL  AND  WARRANT. 

The  following  decision  has  been  published  while  the  foregoing^ 
part  of  this  document  has  been  passing  through  the  press,  and  is  taken 
firom  Mankiko's  Miohiqan  Rbports,  Vol.  1,  Page  269: 

Waix  vs.  Eastman:  Where  the  moderator  of  a  school  distriof. 
refused  to  sign  a  warrant  to  a  rate  bill  for  teacher's  wages,  and  a 
judgment  was  afterwards  recovered  by  the  teacher  against  the  district 
for  the  amount  due  him,  which  was  paid  by  a  tax  on  the  district,  a^ 
tax  payer  who  was  assessed,  and  paid  his  part  of  the  tax.  cannot 
sustain  an  action  against  the  moderator  to  recover  what  he  has  paid. 

Casb  reserved  from  Jackson  Circuit  .Court  Eastman  sued  WaH 
in  a  Justice's  Courts  in  an  action  on  the  case,  to  recover  eight  dollars 
tax  which  he,  as  a  resident  of  a  school  district,  had  been  compelled  to 
pay,  by  reason  of  Wall's  refusal,  as  moderator  of  the  district,  to  sign 
a  warrant  to  the  rate  bill  for  teacher's  wages.  The  substance  of  the 
declaration  which  was  demurred  to,  is  stated  in  the  opinion  of  tfae^ 
Court  The  Justice  rendered  judgment  for  Eastman.  Wall  appeal^ 
ed  to  the  county  court,  which  also  gave  judgment  against  him,  when 
he  carried  the  case  to  the  circuit  court  by  certiorari. 
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By  the  Court:  Ghttm,  J. — The  qiMfttion  retenred  ia  this  ease  is, 
whether  the  declaration  contains  a  cause  of  action,  in  iaror  of  the 
plaintiff  below,  against  the  defendant  below.  The  declaration  sets 
forth  in  substance,  ihat  in  February,  1847,  Wall,  the  defendant  be- 
low, was  director  of  a  school  district  in  Sandstone,  Jackson  county;  that 
a  teacher  was  hired,  who  taught  the  school  in  that  district,  and  made 
•out  a  rate  bill  for  wages  due  him,  and  requested  Wall  to  issue  his 
warrant  as  director,  for  the  collection  thereof,  which  Wall  refused  to 
do;  and  that  thereupon,  the  teacher  sued  the  district,  and  recovered 
a  judgment  for  the  wages  so  due  him — ^the  amount  of  which  judg* 
ment  was  levied  upon  the  taxable  property  within  the  district^  and 
collected — that  the  plaintiff  below  was  a  resident  of  the  district,  and 
owned  taxable  property  therein,  and  that  by  reason  of  the  premises 
he  was  compelled  to  pay  a  portion  of  said  judgment,  to  wit:  the  sum 
of  eight  dollars  thereof,  which  sum  he  claims  to  recover  of  the  de- 
fendant below.  To  this  declaration  the  defendant  below  demurred, 
and  assigned  several  special  cases  of  demurrer,  all  of  which,  howev- 
er, embrace  but  one  proposition  in  substance,  namelyt  that  the  dec- 
laration does  not  contain  a  cause  of  action. 

The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  below,  referred  to  5th  John.  R.  176, 
•ad  15  id.  260,  and  these  are  the  only  adjudged  casescited  eneither 
fflde.  The  question  involved  in  the  case  in  5  John.  H  referred  to, 
was  whether  the  imposition  of  a  penalty  for  official  misoonductf  or 
neglect  of  duty,  took  away  the  right  of  action  for  damages.  The 
law  relating  to  primary  schools  and  the  duties  and  liabilities  of  school 
district  officers  in  force  when  the  cause  of  action  in  tUs  case,  if  aay 
«rose,  was  the  act  of  1843,  Session  Laws  1843,  page  88.  By  the 
Tlst  section  of  that  act  a  penalty  of  ten  dollars  was  imposed  upon 
etvsry  penon,  who,  having  .been  elected  to  the  office  of  moderator, 
dinoior  or  assessor  of  a  school  district,  and  havmg  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office,  should  neglect  or  refuse  to  perform  any  duty  re^ 
•quired  of  him  by  virtue  of  his  office.  Section  77  provides  that  m 
sll  cases  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  that  act,  m  which  a  duty  shall 
be  enjomed  upon  any  person,  officer,  or  board  of  officers,  such  per- 
son, officer,  or  board,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  liable  to  any  party 
aggrieved,  in  the  full  amount  of  all  damages  sustained  by  the  wilftd 
neglect,  or  unfaithful  performanee  of  such  duty.    This  last  piovisioii 
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introdtfoes  no  new  principle^  but  is  in  afflrmaiice  of  the  common  lair,, 
and  seems  to  have  been  incorporated  into  the  statute  by  the  Legis* 
lature,  for  the  pnrpone  of  precluding  any  conclusion  to  the  contrary^ 
which  might  otherwise  be  supposed  to  arise  from  other  provisions  of 
the  statute. 

#  4i  «r  «  •  « 

By  the  second  subdivision  of  section  21  of  the  act  before  referred 
to,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  director,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
conaent  of  the  moderator  or  assessor,  to  contract  with  and  hire 
qualified  teachers  for  the  dittrict:  which  contract  is  required  to  be  ia 
writing,  and  to  specify  the  wages  per  week  or  month,  as  agreed  by 
tka  parties.  To  this  contract  the  district,  in  its  corporate  capaeifcy# 
is  aneeeseary  party,  and  in  that  eapaeity  it  is  bound  to  perform  i^ 
and  in  case  of  a  failure  to  do  so^  is  liable  in  damages  to  the  teacher 
far  its  non-performanee.  The  district  in  its  corporate  capacity  re*^ 
ceiv^s  the  moneys  apportioned  to  it  from  the  primary  school  fund,  or 
derived  from  other  sources  lor  the  payment  of  teachers;  and  if  mora 
is  required  for  that  purpose,  it  is  to  be  collected  from  those  sending 
children  to  the  school^  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars,  and 
the  time  they  attend.  For  this  purpose  the  teacher  is  to  note  the 
daily  attendance  of  each  scholar,  and  make  return  of  the  same  to 
the  director.  The  director  is  then  to  ascertain  the  amount  due  from 
each  person  sending  children  to  school,  and  to  make  out  a  rate  bill, 
and  annex  thereto  a  warrant  for  the  collection  thereof,  to  be  signed 
by  him  and  the  moderator.  This  warrant  is  to  be  directed  to  the 
dbtrict  assessor,  who  is  required  to  collect  all  ratebffls  of  the  distiict 
made  and  delivered  to  him,  in  accordance  with  the  seventh  subdivia^ 
ion  of  section  21,  of  the  act  aforeraid,  in  obedience  to  the  command 
of  the  warranto  amiezed  to  such  rate  bills,  and  to  make  a  written 
return  of  the  same  to  the  director.  When  such  moneys  have  been 
collected  by  the  assessor,  they  are  school  moneys  belonging  to  t&a 
district,  and  the  assessor  and  his  sureties  are  liable  therefor,  if  not* 
I4>plied  by  him  according  to  law,  upon  the  bond  which  he  is  required 
to  give  to  the  district;  and  they  are  to  be  drawn  by  an  order  of  tiie 
moderat(»  upon  the  assessor,  as  moneys  to  be  disbursed  by  thedl«< 
triet,  according  to  section  19  of  the  act  aforesaid.  If  the  moneys  m 
required  to  be  collected  had  been  lost  to  the  district  by  reason  of  the 
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^JMaleatton  of  the  aasessor,  after  thej  came  iato  his  handflf^  there  can 
be  no  question  bat  that  the  district,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  might 
have  recorered  the  amount  in  an  action  upon  the  assessor's  bond; 
and  it  is  equalij  clear  that  the  members  of  the  corporation  could  not 
in  such  a  case,  have  sustained  actions  in  their  individual  names,  for 
their  respestive  portions  of  the  los&  The  converse  of  the  last  prop- 
orition  would  be  a  most  palpable  violation  of  that  wise  maxim,  which 
declares  that  the  law  abhors  a  multiplicity  of  actions,  and  which  for- 
bids an  individual  to  bring  separate  actions  upon  different  items  of 
the  same  account 

How  does  the  case  before  us  differ  in  principle  from  the  one  just 
supposed,  of  a  loss  sustamed  by  the  defalcation  of  the  assessor?  In 
that  case,  the  loss  vrould  fall  upon  the  district  in  the  first  instanoe^  in 
its  corporate  capacity,  and  indirectly  upon  the  owners  of  taxable 
property  withm  the  district  And  so  in  this  case*  By  reason  of  the 
reittsal  of  the  defendant  below  to  issue  his  warrant  for  the  coUeotioa 
of  the  rate  bill,  the  district  lost  the  amount  which  should  have  been 
eoUected  from  the  individuals  sending  pupils  to  the  district  school 
for  the  payment  of  the  teacher;  tind  was  obliged  to  collect  by  a  tax 
upon  the  property  within  the  district,  the  amount  required — ^in  con- 
sequence of  which,  the  plaintiff  below,  being  an  inhabitant  of  the  dis- 
trict, owning  taxable  property  therein,  was  compelled  to  pay  a  tar 
of  eight  dollars,  for  the  recovery  of  which,  this  suit  was  brought  If 
any  right  of  action  accrued,  it  was  in  favor  of  the  corporation  of 
which  the  plaintiff  below  was  a  member,  and  not  to  him  mdividuaUy. 
If  the  plaintiff  below  could  sustain  this  action,  every  person  who 
paid  any  portion  of  the  judgment  in  fiivor  of  the  teacher  against  the 
district,  might  also  sustain  a  separate  action  for  the  amount  paid  by 
him;  and  upon  the  same  principle,  in  case  of  the  defiiult  of  the 
oion^  treasurer,  every  individual  in  the  county  who  should  be  com- 
peHed  to  pay  a  tax  to  make  good  the  fond  lost,  might  also  maintain 
a  separate  action  *  against  the  treasurer  for  the  amount  pud  by  him. 
Ho  such  principle,  it  is  believed,  has  ever  been  sanctioned  or  receg- 
aiied  by  any  judicial  tribunal  whose  decisicms  hare  been  reported  in 
the  books.  The  result  to  which  the  foregoing  conclusions  lead  does 
not  deprive  the  plaintiff  below  of  a  foil  and  adequate  remedy  for  the 
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iiipuy  be  ccuniplaiiis  o£  If  die  defiBiidant  below  hu  made  himeelf 
Uible  by  the  (mufision  of  official  duty,  cbaiged  in  the  declaratioii  in 
dus  case,  a  recovery  against  him  by  the  district  will  not  only  make 
the  phuntiff  below  good,  bat  all  the  members  of  Qxe  district  who 
snfiered  a  like  injury  from  the  same  cause.  As  the  injary  to  the 
plamtiff  below  was  mdirect,  and  sustained  by  him  in  common  with 
the  other  members  of  the  corporation,  as  such,  so  must  be  his  rem- 
edy. 
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PART  III. 


LIWS  nLiflM  T9  Mf HN  HimiClVM 

INCORFORATED  INSWTDTfOlfS  fflP  LEARWI» 

OF  THE  STATE  OF  MICHIGAN. 


[  No.  M.  ] 

AN  ACT  presxaribiog  the  daties  of  the  Superintendent  of  Pafele 
Initraction,  and  to  repeal  Chapter  fifty-six  of  the  Reyised  Statatee 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-six,  and  an  act  to  amend  sidd 
Chapter  fifty^six,  ajroroyed  March  twenty-ninth,  one  thousand 
^^jbX  hundred  and  fifty. 

SectUm  1.  T%M  PeopU  qf  the  StOe  ^  Mickigan  oMct,  Thct  the  Sop^rintdndeiit  of  FvMftft 
taatmcClon  shall  lure  fenenU  siiperTiflloii  of  public  hutractlon,  and  it  ihall  be  fafii  ^oXj  MMM% 
Other  thingB  to  prepare  anaoaOj  and  transmit  a  report  to  the  Ooremor,  to  be  transmftltlltf 
him  to  the  Leglslatiire  at  each  biennial  session  theMol^  cokktalninf: 

1.  A  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  University,  and  its  bnnches,  of  all  incorper«e  BBIK 
ivy  tnstitationa  and  of  the  primary  achoob; 

i.  Ksttmates  and  amouits  of  expendlCtireaof  the  school  money; 

%  nana  for  Oie  improremenft  and  management  of  all  edneatioatl  fonda,  sod  Ibr  T]»»  WMMp 
OTgaoiaitlaQ  of  the  educational  system,  if  in  his  opildon  fte  Mm  be  MqnifVfl; 

4.  Vhe  condition  of  the  Mmmal  school; 

a  AlliadioCharmattert^latfaigtohlsottoeaftdihesttljeeCofednettitti  gfHeMif^,  MM 
dMil  deem  esqwdieBt  to  commmiioafte. 

tea  i.  He  ahafl  make  aU  necessary  abstracts  of  the  repotia  of  a^Atol  ftttpMl«i,  t 
to  Um  hf  the  clerks,  and  embody  ao  mndi  of  the  flmie  fta  hit  Mp<frt  tt  tat^  be  i 

8B0. 3.  Be  shall  prepatre  and  csoae  to  be  printed  wtth  the  km  rtMttig  to 
ifliieeeaaaij  ibrma,  regntotiona  and  Inatromanta  Ibr  conducting  i 
latw^andtranamlt  the  aame,  with  snch  inatmcdonsTelatiTetotlieorganiiationa 
of  such  aehoola  and  the  courae  of  studies  to  be  pursued  therein,  as  he  may  deem  adTiaahla^  t» 
the  aeteral  oAloera  entrusted  with  their  care  and  management. 

Sbc.  4.  School  kws,  ibrma,  regntationa  and  Inatructiooa  shall  be  printed  in  pamphlet  tem, 
wtth  A  proper  index,  and  shall  have  aiao  annexed  thereto  a  Uat  of  au6h  hooka  aa  the  Supflrin- 
tendent  shaU  think  best  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  primary  schools,  and  a  list  of  books  anit^hle 
01 
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ftr  township  Ubnuriw,  with  sudh  roles  as  he  mi^  think  proper  for  th«  goyermoBot  itt  soch 


1  too.  ft.  He  shall  annually,  on  recelTing  notice  from  the  Auditor  General  of  the  amoonta 
thereof  apportion  the  income  of  the  primary  sdiool  fnnd  among  the  seyeral  townsh^  and 
eUiles  of  the  State,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  adiolars  in  each  between  the  age  of  fbnr 
and  eighteen  years,  as  the  same  shall  appear  by  the  reports  of  the  several  township  inspeoton 
of  primary  schools,  made  to  lum  for  ttie  year  last  cio*ed. 

toe.  6.  He  AmB.  prepare  annually  a  statement  of  the  amount  in  tlie  aggregate  pnyalile  toeaeh 
cooaty  in  the  State  from  the  income  of  tlie  primary  aduxd  fund,  and  ahaU  ddtver  the  aanm 
to  the  Auditor  General,  who  shall  thereupon  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  State  Troasnrc  r 
in  fovor  of  each  county  for  the  amount  payable  to  such  comity. 

8bc7.  Heili^|fralBosMdwHtteaiiaiti«efttotbe«laric«€f  tt»iet«i9l«o«nllesofU^ 
IB  tlie  aggregate  to  be  disbursed  in  their  req^tire  counties,  and  the  amount  payable  to  the 
townsh^M  therein  reqiectively;  which  notioe  ahaU  be  dtepoeed  of  as  directed  1^  an  act  entiCled 
an  not  to  amend  chapter  fifty-eight  of  the  rerised  statutes  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
iotif-ttK,  «pprOT«d  Match  tw«nlar-«l8lith,  one  thoosatid  elglit  hnadred  and  fifty. 

too.  8.  Whenever  the  returns  from  any  county,  town^p  or  city,  upon  whldi  a  statement 
of  the  amount  to  be  disbursed  or  paid  to  any  such  county,  township  or  city,  shaQ  be  so  for. 
daftiuliie  aa  to  render  it  inqnactloable  to  ascertain  tlie  ahare  of  public  monqra  wliich  oug^  lo 
be  disbarsed  or  paid  to  such  cooafy,  township  or  iiilgr,  he  ahaU  aaoertaln  by  the  best  eridenoe 
bi  his  power  the  focts  npon  wlilch  the  tado  of  soeh  sppottioDment  shall  depend,  and  shall 
make  the  i^podioament  according. 

toe.  9.  Wbenerer,  by  acddent,  mistake,  or  any  other  oaose,  the  retoma  from  any  ooonij, 
township  or  eity,  upon  which  a  statement  of  the  amount  to  be  disbursed  to  any  such  connty, 
township  or  ctty,  shall  not  contain  the  whole  number  of  scholars  in  sudi  county,  township  or 
city,  between  the  age  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  and  entitled  to  draw  money  from  said  frmd, 
by' which  any  such  county,  township  or  city  shall  fUl  to  haire  apportioned  to  It  the  amomit  to 
Which  it  ahall  justty  be  entitled,  the  Superintendent^  on  receiTing  satlafoctovy  proof  thereof 
ahaU  apportion  such  deficiency  to  such  eounty,  township  or  city,  in  liia  next  annual  apporthNi' 
aflot;  and  the  conditions  of  this  section  shall  extend  to  all  cases  which  accrue  in  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty. 

Sec.  10.  Upon  all  smns  paid  into  the  State  treasury  upon  account  of  the  principal  of  any  of 
the  educaticKial  funds,  except  where  (other)  provision  is  or  shall  be  made  by  law,  the  Treasurer 
Shan  oompnte  interest  from  the  time  of  snch  payment,  or  from  the  time  of  the  last  computa- 
tion of  interest  thereon,  to  the  first  Monday  of  April  in  each  and  every  year,  and  shall  give 
csadit  therefor  to  each  and  every  school  f  on^  as  the  case  may  b^  and  such  interest  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  general  fund. 

too.  11.  The  Superintendent  shal^  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  deliver  over  onde- 
naad  to  Ida  sucoeseor,  all  property,  books,  documents,  maps,  records,  reports,  and  all  other 
I  bekmging  to  bis  office,  or  which  mi^  have  been  received^ly  him  for  the  use  of  his  of* 


i^o.  li.  Chapter  fiCty-alx  of  the  revised  ftatntes  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
ils,  and  an  act  to  amend  saU  chapter  fifty-alx,  approved  Mardi  twenty-nhith,  one  thousand 
i^lht  bnadred  and  fifty,  are  hereby  r^ealed. 
>  Apvcvrsd  April  4, 1851. 
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[  No.  151.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  proride  for  the  GoTernment  of  the  State  University, 
and  to  repeal  Chapter  fifly-seven  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  eigh- 
teen hondred  and  fortj-siz.  ^ 

SBcnOn  1.  Tke  PfpU  •/  Hu  SUUof  MkMgm  «imc«,  Tbat  tlM  imtltiition  ettabUahedta 
thb  State,  iSkd  knofra  u  the  Unlranity  of  SOchigvn,  la  continued  under  ilie  name  and  et^ 


Sfec.  2.  The  UniTeraitr  shall  provide  the  faihahltaQte  of  thh  State  tvlth  the  means  of  acqul> 
ling  a  thoroQflfh  knowledge  of  the  variotu  hranchea  ot  ttteratore,  science  and  art». 

Itac.  3.  The  goremment  of  the  Uairermtj  la  rested  in  the  Board  of  Regents. 

Sbc.  4.  The  Board  of  Regents  Shall  constitute  the  body  corporate,  with  the  right  aa  aoefa 
of  eoelng  and  befaig  sued,  of  making  and  using  a  oommon  seaif  and  atterlng  the  tame. 

Sec.  6.  The  Regents  ahaU  hate  power  to  eoaet  ordinances,  by-laws  and  regulationa  foe  IhiB 
govenunent  of  Che  University;  to  elect  a  presldeat,  to  fix,  increase  and  reduce  the  rsgnlav 
number  of  professors  and  tutors,  and  to  appoint  the  same,  and  to  determine  the  amomt  c€ 
their  safaurie*!. 

Sbc.  6.  They'shaU  have  power  to  remove  the  president,  and  any  professor  or  tutor,  when  Che 
intonst  ot  the  University  shall  lequhre  it. 

8no7.  lliegrshsllhavopowertoi^ipointasecretsBry,  libnrian,  treasurer,  steward^ and iuA 
other  officers  ss  the  interesU  of  the  hutitution  may  require,  who  shall  hold  thehr  oOeea  a* 
4te  pleasure  of  the  board,  and  receive  such  compensstlon  ss  the  bosrd  may  prescribe. 

Bao.  S.  The  University  shall  consist  of  at  least  three  department*: 

I.  A  department  of  literature,  science  and  tlie  arts. 

S.  A  department  of  law. 

3. 'A  department  of  medicine. 

4.  Such  oUkor  departments  may  be  added  as  the  Regents  shall  deem  necessary  and  the  state 
of  the  University  ftmd  shaU  afiow. 

Sbo.  9.  The  Regents  shsU  provide  for  the  srrangement  and  selection  of  a  course  or  courses 
of  study  in  the  Universit|,  for  such  students  ss  may  not  desire  to  pursue  the  usual  collegiate 
course^  In  the  department  of  literature,  science  and  the  arts,  embtadng  the  snclsnt  languagea, 
and  to  provide  for  the  admission  of  such  students  without  previous  examination  as  to  their  at' 
tsinmonts  in  said  languages,  and  for  granting  such  certlflcaies  at  the  expiration  of  such  coune 
«r  term  of  such  students,  ss  may  be  appropriate  to  their  respective  attainments. 

8w.  10.  The  Regents  shall  make  provision  foe  keeping  a  set  of  meteorologiesl  tables  at  tlie 
University,  after  the  forms  adopted  and  famished  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  reeoc^ 
«r  which  Shan  be  transmitted  with  (heir  report  to  the  Superintendent  of  PuUBc  Instruettoi^ 
tri»»«ludl  embody  the  same  Into  his  repost. 

Sno.  11.  The  immediate  gorernment  of  the  several  departments  shaU  be  entrusted  to  HSB 
jt<sident,  and  the  respective  fteullles;  but  the  Regents  shall  have  power  to  regutate  the  coune 
^  iostruetlon  and  presrribe,  under  the  adrice  of  the  profbasorsUps,  the  books  and  aufiiorittat 
to  be  used  In  the  several  departments;  and  also  to  confer  such  degrees  and  grant  such  dlptoniM 
it  SM  usually  conllnved  aid  granted  by  other  similar  inadiutlons. 

Sac.  IS.  The  fee  of  admission  to  the  regular  University  course  in  tho  depsrtment  of  ttteru- 
4un^  science  and  the  arts,  shall  not  exceed  ten  dollars,  but  such  course  or  courses  of  InslructloB 
4s  mi^  he  arranged  under  the  provisions  oi  section  nine  of  this  act,  shall  beopen  withoutfee 
to  tteoitlaeiM  of  this  State. 

ftM.  13.  The  University  shall  be  open  to  all  persons  resident  <a  this  State,  without  charge  of 
tullfon,  under  the  regulationa  prescribed  by  the  Regents;  snd  to  aD  other  persons  under  suoh 
vegulatiotts  and  restrictions  as  the  board  miy  prescribe. 
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tec.  14.  Tbe  niooejt  received  trtm  such  source  thaU  be  paid  to  the  tree»urer,  aad  to  mvA 
thereof  m  ahaO  be  neceHtfj  for  the  purpoee,  shftfl  be  expended  by  the  Resents  ia  hetpjo^lkt 
IMvereity  buildings  in  good  condition  and  repair,  and  tho  balance  shall  tie  appropriated  i»r 
the  increase  ot  the  library. 

Sbo.  is.  Tbe  board  of  Regents  shall  make  an  exhibit  <^  the  al&irs  of  the  Uni^-ersity  in  sack 
9Mr,tofbe  SupeHntandMt of  FaMIc  InstrticCloB, setting <brth tto  <Niodiaon  of  l^ 
sMditoliraiielMs;  the  anipiiiil  of  receipts  and  expendltares;  tlie  nanber  of  pf  oibaaors,  ftw 
•ad  other  oAoera,  and  the  oonpenaation  of  each;  the  number  of  students  In  the  semal  4»> 
pilMiintii  aad  in  the  dMferont  daases;  the  books  of  fastrvotion  used;  an  eatiuate  of  tte  cv- 
penaes  for  the  wnwinf  year;  a  Adl  Cransoript  ot  the  janmal  of  their  proceedingB  Ibr  the  yeas; 
toffsther  with  such  other  infatmatkm  aad  suggestkms  aa  they  may  deem  importent,  or  IM 
■MpivliftaadsBt  of  Public  Instruotfcm  may  require  to  emhodly  in  hia  nporu 

tec.  le.  V^om  the  Increaae  arWiag  from  the  interest  of  the  Unirersity  ftmd,  the  boaod  «f 
ItgiBilf^ewot  from  ti»»»ottaie>«nehhuiidtagans  are  WBBBssary  for  «he  ums  of  the  llid> 
^«nil7,  on  the  gvomidi  set  opart  fcr  the  mm;  bntnosnch  bnttdliigs  shall  be  ereoted  «tfl 
piinlrtMi  Shan  be  made  for  the  pi^mnot  of  theexiattag  indebtedness  of  the  Obivmilf»Bar 
nmil  one  branch  of  the  Unlveraify  shall  be  estabMshed  in  each  Judicial  drcuitof  the  State. 

ibo.  17.  T6e  board  of  Begenla  shall  have  power  t»«spsnd  so  mudi  of  the  interest  aridBig> 
from  (he  nalTBrslty  ftmd,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the&nproviag  and  oraameoling  the  UnlMr> 
dly  grounds,  for  the  pmwhaae  of  phUosophloalf  ehemlral,  met»  orological»  and  other  appaii<«a, 
sMdtofeaep  the  sana  In  good  ooodiAkm. 

'  Asc.  16.  Aaseeaaathahicomoof  thoVniveraityifitereetftindwiUadBsitiitshaUbethedaly 
of  Oke  board  of  Regents  to  Ofgaaiae  and  estaUiah  branehes  of  the  University,  one  at  kait  ia 
eadi  Judicial  circuit  or  district  of  the  State,  and  to  establish  all  needfbl  rule*  and  regnlaticBft 
for  the  government  of  the  same.  They  shall  not  giro  to  any  such  branch  the  right  of  coofor- 
ring  degrees^  nor  appropriate  a  sum  exceeding  flflteen  hundred  dollars,  in  any  one  year,  for 
the  support  of  any  such  brandi. 

8nc.  19.  The  Regents  uuy  establish  and  orgaiifise  a  branch  or  branches,  by  tlie  creation  of  a 
trnshwehip  for  the  local  management  of  the  same,  er  they  may*  in  their  discretion  aelect  for  a 
bnaeh,  under  the  reatrictloos  aforesaid,  any  chartered  literary  inatltotkNi  in  the  State. 

8M.SS.  The  meetings  of  the  board  may  be  ooUed  In  such  manner  as  the  Regents  shall  pto^ 
sarilw  flve  of  them  shall  oonatitQte  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  a  teasaoA- 
har  may  adjoom  Ikom  timo  to  time. 

0M.S1.  A  board  of  Tidtova,  to  cooafait  of  thceepetaons,  shall  be  appointed  biennially  at  «ih» 
oonaeaoemeat  of  the  ooUagtato  year,  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  It  ahaD 
ha  «Mr  du^  to  makea  parsonal  ezamiaation  hito  the  state  and  ooodittoa  of  the  Univenily,  la 
attite  digartmsnte  and  hganci>es,onoe  at  least  in  each  year,  and  report  the  result  te  the  Oapii 
iatendent,  snggeeting  such  improTements  aa  they  may  deem  fauportant;  whidi  report  shaB  ha 
WhaWid  JBt^Ihe  report  of  the  Suparintamtent. 

AM.SS.  ThaRageotoMidVliitotatotheUnifersityahaUeaohrectlTep^fortheaotiMUaA 
■aataanyoapeBaaa  incufted  by  them  in  thoperforiMaoe  of  their  dutlea,  wUeh  ahtf  ha  palA 
aut  of  the  UniTerrity  iateaast  Amd. 

Sac.  S3.  All  orders  on  the  treaaurer  shall  be  sigaad  by  the  secrecy,  and  oountarafgnad  br 
tHaprsifaienr. 

Sbc  S4.  Chapter  fifty-seren  of  the  rcTised  statutes  is  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  April  8,  18&L 
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[  No.   153.  ] 
AN  ACT  rektiDg  to  the  State  Library. 

avonoM  I.  The  FtopU^tke  StmU^  MuJUfmm9mti€i,Timtlhit9taiitthbiV)'roomLt^ 
•pproprkted  to  the  uw  of  the  Superhitendeiit  of  PnhUc  Inftnwtloii,  for  his  oflHoe. 

Sw.  %.  The  State  LUHMriu^  in  addition  to  tlie  dutlea  pnacribod  bjr  law,  ahaU  keep  a  aot  of 
aaetewotogical  tahlea»  after  the  forma  adopted  1^  the  ftmirheonian  Institute,  and  under  the  di- 
TCotten  of  the  Superintendent  of  PnhUc  Instruction;  and  the  aanae  ahatt  be  embraced  wtth  the 
annual  report  of  the  Superintendent,  together  with  report  of  the  librarian. 

Sec.  3.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  ahaU  cause  the  booksi  pepe ra,  maps,  appa- 
ntiM,  <w^  pertaining  to  Us  office,  to  be  4topoalfeeii  in  the  State  Ubrarj;  and  it  shaU  be  his  dntj 
to  ooHect  such  books,  maps,  apparatos,  ftc,  as  can  be  obtained  without  expense  to  the  State, 
wAdspoait  the  same  in  the  library. 

Sac.  4.  The  llbnviaa  shaB  also  act  aa  assistant  to  and  shall  ptribrm  euch  duties  as  migrfiroai 
Itawto  lime  be  reqnirad  hj  the  Sqpeiinteodent,  fVee  of  eipenae  to  the  Stale. 

Approved  April  8^  16S1. 


[  No.   138.  I 
AN  ACT  to  establisb  a  State  Nonnal  School. 

Siscnoif  1.  B*  it  enocted  hf  the  Semate  and  JSbme  ^  Af^prstsiitaMese  ^As  Stmt  ^  Mheki^tm, 
Ttakn State KOTualSehool  be  establkhed, the outasiTe  pwpaaeo of  whloh shaO  batfatin- 
lof  pemns,  bottimato  andllnMie,  in  flioatt  of  IsMhtogvMd  inan 
It  pertain  to  n  good  oomnOB  school  edncatfon;  a]ao»  to  ghre  ; 
mechanic  arts,  and  in  the  arts  of  husbandry  and  agricultttral  chemlM>7,ln  thei 
law*  of  tlM  UttMed  Statea,  and  in  wlMt  regards  Che  rigfala  Md  dntiea  of  eltiaena. 

9m.  9,  The  said  normd  school  ahidl  be  under  fbe  dfrectlen  of  a  board  of  eduoatioD,  and 
ahali  ba  goreiiicd  and  aupportsd  aahsietnafter  provided. 

awrS.  TbeN  Shan  bo  iW«inlad  b7  Ow  Oovonmr,  bj  and  with  tho  nMce  and  eaiMBt  of  tte 
««Mla,  aboard  of  ediiealiQn  oonataliag  of  fhMO  penooa,oMe  of  i^oan  diaU  haldUa  otlae 
g9r  three  yeara,  anfllfctr  ibr  twwywwa,  andttie  ottnr  far  o«a  ysar.  The  Qoramor  ahaU  daaig* 
■aia  wlilelipaceoBia  to  hold  his  eOtoelbr  one  year,  whiohflir  two  jeaia,  and  whkli  far  thiee 
fmn.  Al  each  session  of  the  tegiahtareOke  vacancy  occurring  shall  bo  filed  aa  above  dl. 
laatid.  TheOoveraorahnnflil  ^py  wMsanqy  that  anqrooeor  when  the  LsslArtOM  isaot 
ia  itmiuiL  TheLlewteMMtGofotnorand  theaaperiataadent  of  fuMb  InrtruuUun  ahBM»  by 
rirtaeofttaeir  olleta,  bo awmbera  of  said  b«vd,  and  Ow  latter aladi  bo  their  aeeroliiy,Md 
ihaOkeep  an  exact  and  deeaUedaoeovit  of  thtir  doings.  He  ahaD  aim  eoagmunlo^  such  re- 
pofftt  to  Che  Leglriatara  aa  are  required  by  Ihii  act 

Sao.  4.  Hw  board  of  education  lihall  annual^  eleet  one  of  their  number  president,  w1m> 
tfianbeempoweiedtoTlsitthewrkwiavfliys  and  pheea  of  Importaaea  in  the  State,  and  ob* 
tain  doaattoaa  and  receive  propoeHlona  far  the  eatabWahmant  of  said  normal  BflhooL 

Sao.  5.  Said  board  of  ednoatton  Shan  appoint  a  prineipai  and  anaatfstent  to  taha  ilmiga  of 
aaJdaciiooL  Thcyahall  also  appoint  swch  other  teachers  aaaagr  be  roqioiNd  in  8aldacliool»aad 
ftsfbeaalaryof  eaeh,  and  preeerfbe  their  several  dalles.  llNy  sfaaB  prcaeriba  Am  variow 
textbookatobe  used  In  said  faistttutton,  and  shall  make  all  thereguhtions  and  by-lawoaeoM* 
aary  far  the  good  government  and  management  of  said  school 

8BC.i.  Said  board  of  education  ahaU  procure  a  site,  and  erect  buildings  thereon  suKable  far 
aaidlnstjtution,  in  or  near  some  viDi^  in  CUs  State,  where  it  can  moot  conveniently  be  done,  and 
where  in  their  judgment  it  will  moat  subserve  the  beet  interests  of  the  State. 
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8BC.7.  Tli«j  shall  also  Mtabliih  a  Hiodel  school  In  ooniMctloii  with  a  nonnal  school,  and  ihal 
malu  an  the  regiilatioaa  neeeaaaxy  to  gorern  and  sai^Mnt  the  same. 

Sac.  8.  As  soon  as  said  institution  is  prepared  to  receive  pupils,  the  SapezintendsDt  of  Pnliile 
btftracdon  Shan  give  noCioe  of  the  iaet  to  each  eonnty  cleric  in  the  State,  and  shall  pvaUlah  Mid 
notioe  in  the  State  paper. 

Sac.  9.  The  normal  school  board  shaB  ordain  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  admission  of 
popila  to  said  school  as  tliey  shall  deem  necessary  and  proper.  Every  applicant  for  admiarfon 
shall  undergo  an  examination  under  the  direction  of  the  board,  and  ff  ft  dinU  appear  that 
the  applicant  is  not  a  person  of  good  moral  cliaracter,  or  -9,111  not  make  ar  apt  a^A  good  teadber» 
such  applicant  shall  be  rejected.  * 

Sac.  10.  Any  person  may  be  admUted  a  pnpU  ot  said  school  who  shall  par«  a  sstl»fln*toiy 
examination:  Prodded^  That  the  ^)plicant  shall,  before  admlarion,  rign  a  declaration  of  inten- 
tion to  follow  the  businesa  of  teaching  primary  schools  in  this  State:  Jnd  pronded  fmiktr^ 
That pupib  may  be  admitted  witbout  signing  such  declaration  of  intention,  on  suth  terms  aa 
the  normal  school  board  may  prescribe;  and  that  each  county  shall  be  entitled  toeendpnpllsiii 
the  ratio  of  the  representatiTes  to  which  it  may  be  entitled,  not  to  exceed  three  times  the  num- 
ber of  representadi-es. 

Sac.  U.  When  the  said  school  shall  have  commenced  a  term,  it  shall  be  visited  by  one  of  the 
lypolnted  members  of  the  board  of  education.  Visits  to  said  school  shaU  be  month]^  each 
appototed  member  maJdng  a  visit  onoe  in  three  months.  When  a  member  makea  a  visit  aa 
albrssald,  he  shall  examine  thorouglily  into  the  affidrs  of  the  school,  and  report  to  the  Govcr- 
nor  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  his  views  witli  regard  to  its  success  and  uaefbl> 
neas,  and  aay  other  matters  he  may  Judge  expedient. 

Sao.  li.  Hue BiAd  board  of  adnoation  shall  aoniulJiy  maica  to  the  Lagltiatiire,  afoll  and  da* 
tailed  report  of  their  doinga,  and  of  ail  tfaeir  ezpendttnres,  both  in  cash  and  land  wanaatai  and 
ttMiaoiMyareoeivedfortuition,andthairDpiBioB  Willi  regard  to  the  proapeots,  progieaaaad 
aaaftdness  of  said  scbooL 

Sac.  13.  Those  pnpfls  who  are  admitted  to  the  said  school  aa  provided  by  the  ninth  aectioa 
of  thkactidiall  not  Im  charged  for  taitkm  or  for  the  use  of  any  apparatus,  or  forattandaaee 
on  ai^  lectures  for  one  year.  Lecturea  on  cliamiatry,  oompaiatlve  anatomy,  astronoiaj,  tha 
machanle  arts,  agrlcaltiiral  chemistry,  and  on  any  other  science,-  or  any  branch  of  Uteratara 
tfiatthe  board  of  eduoadon  may  direct,  shall  bedeUvared  to  those  attendh^  nid  achool  bjtfaa 
profoseon  of  the  IMversity,  provided  the  regents  shall  giva  their  consent  thereto. 

Sac.  14.  Aa  soon  as  any  person  liaa  attended  aaid  inatltoClon  twenty-two  weein,  aaidperton 
may  be  examined  in  the  atodlas  required  by  the  board,  and  if  It  ahall  appear  that  said  pwaoft 
has  received  the  proper  trafaing,  and  peasBessa  ihe  learning  and  other  qwalMtraHans  iiucaaaatj 
to  taa6h  a  good  oonomooaehool,  said  person  ahaUreoalva  the  proper  oertMoato  from  the  pite> 
dpal  and  boardof  edneatlon,  cettUed  by  the  aaper;atandent  of  Pohlic  Inatenetion. 

Sao.  16.  Por  the  pvpoaa  of  defoaying  the  axpaaaea  of  the  ereotioii  and  cann>totion  o<  tha 
building  propoaed  by  (he  sixth  section  of  this  aet,  and  for  the  parchaae  of  tlie  niiesaaaiy  ap- 
paratoa  and  books  for  ttia  aald  teatltalloii»  aadforvarloas  other  incidental  espoiaea  of  aaU 
adKMl,  there  la  faerabyappraprlatad  tea  aeottona  of  the  salt  apriog  knda.  Tlia  Andttor  Oen- 
eralshaII,on  Ow  pramtattoA  of  tha  eertlfoNte  of  tha  pcaaldaat  of  the  board  of  ednooHoa, 
aoontetrignedby  the  Gaivamor,  deaw  hia  warrant  on  the  Oommiaaioner  of  the  State  land 
CMbe^ net beailnflntana^ and  pi^ahbon^ hi aalt  spring  bada»  to  Oie  holder  of  aaehoartlfl. 
eate,  for  tte  nioait  thsrsla  speoliled,  aaid  lands  to  be  thoae  located  aa  the  Bonnal  school  bvild- 
ta«liiida. 

8aa  16.  For  the  purpose  of  paying  tlto  principal  of  said  normal  school  and  his  aseistanN, 
ttta  board  af  edanaWon,  iflBmsdiately  after  their  appointment,  shall  locate  fifteen  sections  of  tha 
aalt  spring  landa,  and  the  same  shall  be  denominated  **  the  normal  school  endowment  Amd,** 
and  ihaO  never  be  appropriated  for  any  other  purpose.  They  shall  aliio'locato  the  ten  aectiona 
reqalrad  by  seetloa  filUen,  and  the  uime  shaU  be  denomfauited  the  normal  school  baiUiagfoaad. 
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n8MMb«wd«r««iMMlloiiitaaglM  dm  noOoe  feotlM  OonmiwioiMr  oftbe  fltatt  Uad 
opB^ttatttHjlMMloeitedCkelmdiNqvindbjUiisMt,  Md  akaU  file  in  hk  cAee  a  pnytr 
^^^■totfoB  of  Mid  laadB. 

0M.17.  TlMB0riBaladiool€nd0wniaiitfmdabidlbeiindwtlM<KM^ 
«eittoii,udihiat1)edlipoMdor«ooordiiigtoaiapffoviidoMoftlite^    The  State  Treamuiar 
■hall  be  treaanrer  of  asid  board;  and  ail  onters  or  drafta  for  moneTa  or  other  f  unda  ahaD  be 
algnadbgr  the  praaidBOtof  aald  board^and  be  cowtenigMd  Iqr  the  GoTamor. 

flui.18.  The pHartpalaad  other  tewrheraemplojed.  ahaU  be  paid  for  their  acrvioea  ontoT 
Hm  MRDalaohooleiidowmanft  Amd,  andHram  aioneja  reoelTed  for  tuition.    The  board  of  ed- 
lahalLbepaidforthelraenrloea,  twodoUara  perdaj,  with  warrants  dr»wn  on  the  aatt 


BM.I*.  Thkaotahan  take  eflM  and  be  in  Ibfoe  from  and  after  itapaamge. 
Approved  March  f8»  IBM. 


[  No.    139.   ] 

AN  ACT  to  eoii9oKdat6  and  amend  the  Laws  rdatiTe  to  the  eatah; 
lishment  of  a  State  Normal  School. 

Seonogi  1.  J?«  U  enaeled  fry  Oe  SmaU  «md  House  qf  RtprtMuiative*  of  the  StaU  ofBttddfrnm, 
TlMt  all  acta  done  and  contracts  made  bgr  and  with  the  board  of  edocatloa  under  and  by  tirtoe 
of  '*ta  act  to  establiah  a  State  Normal  ■chool,'*  approved  March  twenty-eighth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  forty-nine,  and  the  act  siq)plementary  thereto,  approved  March  thirty-first,  eighteen  hna* 
dred  and  forty-nine,  be  and  they  are  hereby  ratified  and  oonfirmed. 

Sbo.  S.  That  a  State  Normal  school  be  eetabliahed  and  continued  at  Tpsilanti,  in  the  coonij 
of  Waahtenaw,  upon  the  site  aelected  by  the  said  board  of  education,  the  excIuaiTe  pnrpoaeaof 
which  shall  be  the  instruction  of  peraoos,  both  male  and  female,  in  the  art  of  teachfaig,  and  fci 
an  the  various  Iwanches  that  pertain  to  a  good  common  school  education.  Also  to  givia  la- 
alraction  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  in  the  arta  of  husbandry  and  agricaitm«l  diendaCry;  tellw 
inndamental  lawa  of  the  United  Statca,  and  in  what  regards  the  rights  and  dntloa  of  cMaeDS. 

Sbc.  3.  The  said  Nonnal  aohool  ahaS  be  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  edneaCkOt 
and  shall  be  governed  and  supported  as  herein  provided.  Said  board  ahaU  provide  for  the  erae- 
tkm  of  auitable  bulldinga  on  the  site  selected  aa  soon  as  the  title  thereto  is  vested  fa  tham  fa 
foe,  and  the  means  fa  their  hands  for  that  purpoae  are  auiBcient,  and  they  may  appofat  a  BqK> 
able  person  to  superintend  the  erection  of  said  buUdfags. 

Bbo.  4.  Said  board  of  education  shall  hereafter  conalat  of  six  members,  three  of  vrhom  diall 
be  appofated  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  both  branchaa  of  tteLe- 
gldatare.  The  nembera  of  ssid  boaid  heretofore  ^ipofated  shall  hold  their  oflkaa  for  the 
term  for  which  they  were  designated.  At  the  session  of  the  Legislatare  for  the  yew  el^itoan 
hondred  and  fifty,  and  annually  thereafter,  the  vaoanoiea  ooourrfag  shall  be  IIBed  aa  above  di- 
rected by  appointment,  the  term  of  whieh  ahaU  be  three  years.  The  Govemor  diaO,  by  w^ 
pofatmeni,  AUany  vacancy  that  may  ooonr  when  the  Lsglalatiire  ia  not  fa  seas!  on;  sncta  appoiai- 
nMottoexpireatthecloaeof  the  nest  session  of  the  Ltgfalatnre.  The  Ueotenaiit  OoiveiiMr, 
the  Stato  Treaanrer,  and  Che  Superfafandent  of  PnbBe  faaCwetlon,  shall,  by  virtoe  of  their  o» 
fioea,  be  membera  of  said  board,  and  the  latter  ahaO  be  their  secretory,  and  shall  keep  aa  oaet 
and  detailed  account  of  their  doinga.  He  ahaB  alao  commaalfiato  sneh  repotte  to  Ilis  LagliJ^ 
tnre  as  are  reqofa^ed  by  tUa  act  The  State  Treaanrer  ahall»  by  tfartna  of  UaoOoe^b^t 
of  said  board,  and  the  membera  thereof  Aall  aannall|f  afoot  one  of  thsir  i 
r  of  aald  board  of  edantfoa  diall,  dortef  hii  < 
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i 

^  «M  bowd,  Act  u  the  agetit  of  any  imbiMMr  «r  pvMJAwtortckotl  be^ 

Iw4»,  or  be  or  become  latererted  la  the  puhBctidtin  w  mib  of  ■ayqah  bolw  ngiior^aH 

flifwlte.    And  the  Goremor  of  tbk  State  b  herebj  Mithorind  tad  re^iirfnd,  upon  i 

etUaooe  beiag  produced  to  him  llHrt  tny  membtr  of  Mid  faoHd  fa  ett^logFed  M  a 

fa  bterested  in  the  manner  albreeald,  to  remove  rach  member  of  mid  bonrdfrom  oiloe,aMtD 

appoint  anoHMr  member  In  hfa  place  to  110  sodi  iraoaney. 

8bo.  &.  Said  board  of  educatioii  ahaU  hare  poirer  to  appointmeat  a  principal  and  aaidH—tto 
tike  charge  of  aald  school,  and  aiich  other  teaehert  and  eflken  aa  may  be  teqahed  In  arid 
adhool,  and  fix  the  aalary  of  each,  and  preaeilbe  fhelr  eefetal  dottw.  Olwgr  afaaH  afao  hsia 
power  to  remove  either  the  principal,  aarittant,  orteachera,andto^poinft  odieraJn  thairilinl. 
Thtj  ahail  pi«flcribe  the  rariotiB  books  to  be  uaed  in  mid  idiool,  and  ahallmakealltka  I 
tioai  and  l^-Jawa  neoemaiy  for  the  good  government  aad  mani^emeBt  of  the  a 

tMe.6.  Said  board  ahaUalaoeatabifah  an  experimental  school  hi  oouMcttan  with  Che  1 
Sohodv  and  shall  make  all  the  regnfationa  neeeaaaiy  to  gorem  and  support  the  aame,  and  may 
In  tfcehr  diacretlon  admit  piqiih  ftee  of  charge  for  tuition. 

Stc.7.  Said  board  ahaU  have  the  power,  and  it  Shan  be  their  doty,  from  time  to  Ume,a8  the 
meana  at  their  dfapoeal  may  warrant,  to  proride  anitaUe  gromida  and  buildings,  imptementa 
of  husbandry  and  mechanical  tools,  eithecbypnreliase  «r  lease,  for  the  purpoee  of  more  eflbe* 
taallly  and  experimentaUy  cairyhig  out  the  prorisions  ml  the  second  section  of  thb  act,  *%» 
fheln8trneli0BfaithemeehaBlearti,andin  the  aita  ^ibmbnOry  aqy  [andji 


Sbc.  8.  As  soon  as  said  Normal  School  fa  prepared  to  rccelTe  puplh,  the  Superintendent  of 
|*Qblic  Instruction  shall  gire  notice  of  the  foct  to  each  county  clerk  in  the  State,  and  ahaU  pub- 
IjllV  laid  notice  in  a  newspaper  published  in  each  senatorial  district. 

Sac.  9.  Hie  board  of  education  shall  ordain  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  adudsidon  of 
jpopifa  to  said  schoolaa  they  shall  deem  neccasaiy  and  proper.  Every  i^plicaat  for  sdnrtHsiffin 
4|Mi|1  undergo  an  examination  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  board;  and  If  it 
alptt  sppear  that  the  ^pUcant  fa  not  a  person  of  good  moral  character,  or  will  not  make  aa 
^ipd  feed  teacher,  such  appUcant  shall  be  rejected.  The  board  of  education  may,  in  their 
l|j^[Mt|nii,  require  asgr  applicant  for  admission  to  said  school— other  than  such  as  sliaH,  prior 
(fttmli  adndsaion,  siga  and  flfa  with  said  board  a  declaration  of  intention  to  follow  the  business 
•o(  tgatfrirg  primary  achooto  in  thfa  8tate--to  pay,  or  secure  to  bo  paid,  such  fees  for  tuition  as 
t»  iaid  boar^  ahaU  seem  reasonable. 

Svc- 10.  A^y  person  xoajf  be  admitted  a  pupil  of  said  school  who  idiall  pass  a  wUstactory 
^ippiaation:  Provided,  That  the  applicant  shall,  before  admission,  sign  adedaratiou  of  inten- 
Mm  to  follow  the  busineas  of  teaching  primai^  schoofa  in  thfa  State:  And  provided  fmrtker. 
That  piq>ifa  may  be  admitted  without  signing  such  declaration  of  intention,  on  such  terms  as 
43^  Uoraal  School  l>oard  may  prescribe;  and  that  each  county  shall  be  entitled  to  send  pupib 
4a  the  ratio  of  the  representatives  in  tlio  State  Legislature  to  which  it  niay  be  entitled,  not  to 
iSIOBpd  fiuoh  number  as  the  board  may  prescribe. 

9mt,  11.  Aikoc  said  school  shall  have  commenced  its  first  term,  and  at  least  ouce  iu  each  year 

Ifamafter,  i|  shall  be  visited  by  three  suitable  persons,  not  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the 

h$m^  oi  odueation^  who  ahall  examine  thoroi^gfalj'  into  the  affitirs  of  the  school,  and  report  to 

.  4|a  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  their  views  with  regard  to  its  condition,  success  and 

,  and  ai^'  other  matters  tliey  may  Judge  cxjiedient.    Such  >iiiitors  shall  be  a{)pointed 

IS.  It  ahall  be  the  duty  of  tlic  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  uucc  at  least  la 

to  visit  said  school;  and  he  shall  annually  make  to  the  Legislature  a  full  and  detailed 

i  of  the  4Biaga  oi  tha  board  of  education,  and  of  all  their  expenditures,  and  the  moneys 

■d  foe  iuMoBv  and  the  proapactB»  progress  and  uaeAilneaB  of  said  school,  indodlagso 

lOC  the  TCpoits  of  aaid  viiitofa  as  he  may  deem  adtfaabfa. 
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4nB.  13.  UMtore*  «&  ch«iiiJiitrj,  coiiipikr«tiv«  waatomj,  Mtrooom},  the  lucc-tunk'  vU»  tf rl- 
«#tani  etaamMtiSE,  «id  go  aigr  oOnot  acience,  or  any  bnmch  of  literature  that  the  boArd  of 
^^trnth^  taay  darcot,  may  be  delivered  to  tbow  attending  said  achool,  in  »ueh  inaoner,  and  oo 
•QCh  terau  aod  oonditloiw  aa  the  boord  of  education  roaj  preicrlbe. 

8k.  li»  Am  aooD  aaany  penon  haa  afetcoded  aaid  Inatitatioa  twentj^two  week«,  aaid  person 
mtg  be  examined  In  the  atiuUea  required  by  the  board,  in  such  manner  aa  maj-  be  preeoribed; 
•Ml  if  it  •hall  q»pcnr  tliat  aaid  person  poaMasea  the  learning  and  other  qaaUfk*atioua  necessary 
toineh  a  good  common  school,  said  person  siudl  receive  a  certillcate  to  that  effect  from  the 
pitiljijal.  to  be  approved  by  the  Superintendent  of  PnhUo  Instruction. 

Ak.  16.  The  board  of  education  shall  have  tlie  power  and  authority  to  demand  and  recei^it 
IfeftiWn  or  euma  donated  and  subscribed  1^  the  dtiaens  of  Ypsllanti  and  its  vicinity,  in  sueh 
mi^lMr  aaaaid  board  m«y  prescribe,  and  app^  tliajame  to  the  erection  and  completion  of  the 
«|p^pnry  buiUttnga,  the  purchase  of  the  neoessaiy  books,  apparatus,  fturuiture  and  fixtures, 
iBJinr  various  other  incMtontal  expenses  lo  be  inourred  by  said  board  in  pursuance  of  the 
I  of  this  act;  and  if  any  surplas  shall  remain,  to  app^  the  saoM  in  defraying  the 
I  of  condttotlng  said  sehooL  And  ut^  dsAdi  which  may  arise  in  the  erection  and 
I  of  said  hwikiii^  and  purcfaaaea  afbresaid,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  prinetpal  to  be 
len  the  sale  ot  lands  haretaafter  ncvitioned^not  to  exoeed  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
Sacii  sum  shall  be  paid  from  time  to  time  on  tho  warrant  of  the  Auditor  GenenI, 
tohodmsmhipursuHieeof  theoertttenteof  the  superintendent  of  the  buUdhig  or  secretaiy 
«f  the  board,  and  eountersigaed  1^  the  president  of  the  board  of  edueatlon;  «id  no  anoh 
oerttAeate  shall  be  issued  until  work  shall  be  done,  or  services  rendered,  or  buildings  erected^ 
«»teoka,  apparatus,  HztiBes  or  Ibrnltwe  purchased  Ibr  the  Normal  School,  under  the  direc- 
ttaa  of  the  board  of  education,  entitling  the  applicant  to  such  oertillcate,  aecordtaig  to  a 
OMtnct  or  agreement  with  said  board  for  that  purpose,  or  for  servers  and  expenses  of  thi 
hmni  or  some  member  thereol^  in  connection  with  the  seleotion  of  the  site,  or  the  erection  of 
ftheiMormal  School  buildings,  or  the  improvement  of  the  grounds. 

4bc.  16.  The  ten  sections  o^  salt  spriqg  lands,  located  by  the  board  of  education  under  the 
I  of  seeticna  fifteen  and  sixtevi  of  *«an  act  to  establish  a  State  Mormal  BcbooV  IU»' 
I  March  S8,  ISIS,  together  with  the  fifteen  sections  of  aaid  salt  sprhig  lands  located  under 
the  yrpviaaona  of  section  sixteen  of  said  act,  and  all  such  knds  as  may  be  granted  by  Cougieei, 
•vieecivtd  or  set  apart  (in  auy  manner)  in  lieu  of  any  portion  of  said  land  to  which  the  title 
Mip^vove  hisufleieBt,  andaQ  douations,  in  bod  or  otherwise,  to  the  State  in  trust  or  to  the 
hspi^of  eduoatioB  for  tiM  support  of  a  Nonnal  School,  shall  constitute  a  fund,  to  be  called 
tha Moemai  School  endowmsnt  Amd,  and  shall  be  reserved  froiusale  until  the  same  shall  be 
appraised.  Theminimumpriceof  said  lands  shall  be  four  dollars  per  acre;  and  it  sludl  be  the 
diptgpof  the  ofiioer  authorised  to  sell  said  lands,  to  cause  the  same  to  be  appraised  as  soon  aa 
pawticaMe,  in  the  menner  provided  finr  the  appraisal  of  other  lands;  none  of  said  lands  shall 
ha  Mid  for  lees  than  the  minimnm  price  fixed  by  hiw.  It  shall  not  be  necessary  to  ^pratae 
mf  of  aaid  lands  which  have  lieretofore  been  i^praiaed  under  existing  provisions  of  law;  and 
thopreoeedaof  sales  of  any  of  said  hvids  heretofore  appraieed  and  sold,  sliall  constitute  a  part 
of  tll»lund  herein  provided.  After  such  appraisal,  such  land  shall  be  and  remain  sulgeot  to 
iaieat  the  State  knd  oflice,  as  is  now  or  shall  be  hereafter  provided  by  law;  and  the  principal 
shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund  for  the  use  of  aaid  institution,  (except  as  herein  provided.) 
The  instalments  €i  principal  paid  by  the  purchasers,  sliall  be  paid  into  the  State  treasury;  and 
the  Interest  tliere^  from  tlie  time  of  its  receipt,  or  from  the  time  of  the  preceding  compute- 
ttoa  of  interest,  as  the  same  mey  be,  ahall  be  computed  by  the  Auditor  General  and  State 
Treasurer,  at  the  doee  of  each  fiscal  year,  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  per  annum,  and  together 
ifltti  aH  interest  paid  by  purchasers  of  aqy  portion  of  said  lands,  shall  be  passed  to  the  credit 
«( the  normal  School  intereetfond,  to  be  drawn  therefrom  upon  the  warrant  of  the  Auditcr 
Oenerat  iasued  in  pursuance  of  a  certificate  of  the  board  of  education,  signed  by  their  secre* 
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tery  oad  oounteraigoed  bj  thdr  preiddsnt,tliit  themoiiey  is  doe  and  poyaUe  to  dM  ] 
of  the  Normal  School,  or  his  ttHlrtante,  or  the  taaohen  or  oflfeen  «mplo7ed,orto  HwaMi- 
ben  of  the  board,  or  the  board  of  Tiiltors,  aa  hereto  authorised,  or  Ibr  neu-omy  iiMMMiid 
e  v^^neea  in  the  support  or  maintenance  of  said  school  or  some  of  ka  departments. 

Bsc.  17.  Said  funds  shall  be  under  the  dire<^on  and  eoetrd  of  the  board  of  edocaiioD,  ffab- 
ject  to  the  providons  herein  contained.  The  treasurer  of  said  board  Shall  pay  out  of  the  fam- 
per  fftnd  all  orders  or  drafts  for  moneys  to  beexpended  under  the  provlalons  of  thiftact  Sadi 
orders  or  drafts  to  be  drawn  by  the  Auditor  Oeneral  on  ooftificatoa  of  the  aecretaiy,  oounter- 
algned  by  the  president  of  the  board.  No  such  cerdAoatn  abaB  be  girenvxocpt  upon  aoecimt 
audited  and  allowed  hy  the  board  at  a  regular  meeting. 

Bbc.  18.  The  servioes  and  all  necessary  traveling  and  other  expenses  already  or  hiimtl»i  to 
be  incurred  by  any  member  of  the  board  Ht  education,  or  the  boaid  of  vlsitora,  shall  be  paid 
on  the  proper  certificate  out  of  any  ftmds  belonging  to  said  institution  in  the  hands  «f  tte 
treasurer,  until  the  erection  and  completion  of  the  necessary  buildings.  The  prindpai,  asBi»- 
tants,  teachers  and  other  officers  employed  in  said  acfaool,  shall  be  pdd  out  of  thy  Ww  ami 
school  faiterest  fund,  and  from  receipts  for  tuition;  and  the  serTices  and  esqienses  of  the  beard 
of  education,  after  the  erection  of  the  neccaaary  buildings,  and  other  expenaea  iaddent  tewld 
faMtitution,  shall  be  paid  for  out  of  tlM  Normal  school  interest  ftmd,  in  the  same  aaaiiBM^  aa 
near  as  may  be,  as  is  required  In  regard  to  moneys  drawn  ibr  the  pi^meiit  of  the  pxfne^pal  or 
other  teaohers.  The  members  of  the  board  of  education  and  the  Tislton  shaU  bo  eaUasd  to 
two  doUars  per  day  for  their  actual  serrioeSi  and  to  their  necessary  traTding  and  other  expeft- 
aes. 

Bbc  19.  For  the  purpose  of  rendering  more  effieient  their  organisation  and  to  enable  thsat 
the  more  fnlly  to  carry  into  effiBct  the  provlalona  herein  contained,  the  members  of  the  booed 
of  education  now  holding  their  offices  under  the  proTlsiona  of  **att  act  to  estaMlsh  a  Ststo  Nor- 
mal school,**  approved  March  S8th,  1849,  and  their  successors  in  office,  are  hereby  ooastlbirtad 
a  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the  name  of  'the  board  of  education,**  Ibr  the  purpnenshnmhi 
contemplated,  and  subject  to  such  modifications  as  may  be  made  thereto,  and  in  that  aane 
shaU  have  perpetual  succession,  and  shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  empowered  to  purchase^ faM^ 
bold,  possess  and  enjoy  to  tliemselves  and  their  sucoesscnrs,  lands,  tenements,  Ite 
goods,  chattels  and  etkcti  of  every  kind,  and  the  same  to  grant,  alien,  sell,  invest  aad  i 
oi;  to  stie  and  be  sued,  plead,  and  be  impleaded  in  all  oourta  in  this  State,  to  have  and  to  aao  a 
common  seal,  and  the  same  to  diange,  alter  and  renew  at  pleasure,  and  to  make  such  by-^MVs 
and  regulations  as  they  may  deem  proper  for  the  well  ordering  and  government  of  said  aar- 
poration  and  the  transaction  of  its  business:  IVovfded;  The  same  be  not  repugnaat  to  tiM 
eonstitution  or  laws  of  thb  State  or  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  99.  Said  corporation  shaU  be  sut|)ect  to  the  provisions  of  duipter  flfty-five  of  tba  re- 
vised statutes  of  1846,  so  fitr  as  the  same  can  apply,  and  are  not  Inconsistent  with  the  provla- 
ions  of  this  act  They  shall  have  power  to  transact  afl  neoessary  business  at  any  mfnUBft  a 
quorum  being  present;  and  meetings  may  be  called  in  such  manner  as  their  by-laws  mi^  pt<9> 
vide;  and  a  quorum  shall  consist  of  a  majority  of  the  members.  The  first  oieetlag  uadir  ttla 
act  may  be  held  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  directed  hj  the  aecretazy,  and  no  puWhatieti 
of  notice  thereof  shaU  be  necessary;  and  the  attendance  of  a  quorton  shall  render  vaHdtbo 
prt>ceedings  of  such  meeting.  AH  process  against  said  corporation  shall  be  serted  on  the  pre- 
rfdent  or  secretary  thereof. 

Bbc.  si.  Sections  four,  fifteen  and  sixteen  of  *te  act  to  eetabHsh  a  State  Iformal  sohooJ^  ap- 
proved BCarch  SBth,  1849,  and  all  of  the  provisions  said  a.t  md  the  act  tuppIemsntiiytlMM- 
to^  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  (his  act,  t  e  hereby  repealed. 

Sac.  22.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  In  force  from  ani  after  its  passage,  and  the  LegWa- 
ture  may  at  any  time  alter,  amend  or  repeal  the  same  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  i 
present  in  e^di  house. 

Approved  Maroh  2S,  1850. 
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[  Ho.  180.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  amend  an  act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  laws  relatiye 
.    to  the  establishment  of  a  State  Normal  School,  approved  Marcb 
25tb,  185ft. 

Thiit>na<»tocoiiwlia«teMMl«nendtfaatow»T«irtif»toth»  wfahlhhnMit  4>f  a  8to»  Wotmi 
MmmI,  app»ived  Harclrtw«llty-iUll^  elghtem  and  iUfy,  be  unended  by  ■trildng  oii 

in  MOtloB  ftrar  of  mU  set,  tha  words  ^'boCh  bnncbM  of  Che  LegUktaro,**  and  by  t 
Han  tharaoi;  Cha  worda  *<tha  Banata  and  Houaa  of  Rapvaaantattvaa  in  Joint  oonvenClon.'* 

AK.S.  ThiaaatahaU«ateaabetandb6inft>ree4oinandaft«r  ito| 

Approved  MM^h  29^  1860. 


LAWS  RELATING  TO  THE  FREE  SCHOOLS  OF  DETROIT. 

[  No.  70.  ] 
AN  ACT  rol«tiF6  to  Free  Schools  in  the  City  of  Detroit. 

SEcnoif  I.  Beit  enadtd  by  the  SenaU  and  Ho%ue  of  RepresentativM  tftJU  SUU  i^MtdUgmm,, 
Tbal  the  City  of  l>etroit  iihall  be  considered  as  one  school  distriot,  and  hereafter  all  schooit' 
organized  therein,  in  pursuance  of  tUs  act,  shall,  under  the  direction  and  rogtilationl  of  tlko 
board  of  education,  be  public  and  free  to  all  children  residing  within  the  Undts  thereof,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  fire  and  seventeen  years,  inclusive. 

Sec.  S.  In  lien  of  the  school  inspectors  now  required  to  be  elected  in  said  city,  there  shaB 
be  twelve  school  inspectors,  to  be  elected  in  the  manner  fallowing:  At  the  next  annual  Charter 
election,  there  shall  be  elected  in  each  ward  of  said  city,  two  school  inspectors,  one  of  whom 
shall  hold  his  office  fbr  two  years,  and  the  other  for  one  year,  and  at  every  annual  eleeUte 
thereafter,  there  shall  be  elected  in  each  ward,  one  school  inapector,  who  shall  hold  his  olBee 
far  two  years.    Mo  school  inspector  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any  oompenoation  for  hia  ser- 

Bbo.  3.  In  caae  of  a  vaoancy  In  the  office  of  sdiool  inspector,  the  common  oonncQ  of  Oie 
city  of  Detroit  may  fUl  the  srioue,  until  the  next  annual  election,  i«hen,  if  such  vaoancy  happen 
In  ttie  first  year  of  tlie  term  of  said  offioe,  the  electors  of  the  proper  ward  may  ehooee  a  anttn. 
ble  person  to  iUI  the  remainder  of  such  term:  Prootded^  The  city  cleric  shall  give  notlee  of 
sneh  vacancy  prior  to  sneh  election,  as  may  be  required  in  other  caaea. 

Bxc.  4.  Every  person  elected  to  the  office  of  school  inspector,  who,  without  sufficient  oaaae^ 
tffaall  neglect  or  refoae  to  serve,  shall  finfeit  to  the  board  of  edneatioii,  fbr  the  nae  of  the  libn^ 
ly,  the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  to  be  recovered  in  an  aetioa  of  debt  in  some  competent  eowit 
JVeeirfsrf,  Mo  person  shall  be  oompeUsd  to  aerva  two  terma  snooeadvely;  and  the  said  boartft 
shall  make  all  necessary  rules  and  regulationa  relative  to  its  prooeedinga,  and  pnnish  by  tee, . 
not  exceeding  five  doOars  for  each  oflfcnce  o/t  any  member  of  the  board  who  may,  wHlioikt 
fnffldent  canae,  absent  hiraaelf  from  any  meeting  thereof  to  be  ooDected  aa  they  mi^  direct. 

8m.  &.  The  school  inspcetors,  together  with  the  mayor  and  reoordar  of  said  dltj,  (who  a>e> 
declared  to  be  ex-offioio  school  inspeotor*,)  ahall  be  a  bo4y  eorporate,  by  the  name  and  algpte 
of  *'TheBeardof  Bdooatieoef  theCityof  Bctroltf*  and  In  that  name,  maybe  capable  oT 
auing  and  being  soed,  and  of  holding  or  sdHng  andeonveylng  real  and  personal  propflrty,  ar 
the  Interest  of  said  common  schools  may  require;  and  shall  also  soooeed  to,  and  be  entitled  to» 
demand,  an  moneys  and  othe»  righta  belonging  to,  or  in  poaseaaion  oi;  the  boavd  of  aohOiVi 
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iBApecton,  t  au)  member  theree^  or  6f  aajr  ichool  district  boanl,  or  atbj  member  thereof  or 
4uqr  r«al  and  perMual  ftroperty  or  other  rights  of  mj  soch  distrlet  la  nld  t/ttj,  and  the  ctettr 
yoseads  of  aU  such  property  which  may  oomo  into  the  posseasloa  of  said  board,  as  last  a£oi«. 
said,  shall  be  accounted  for  and  distributed  aaumg  the  sereral  persons  of  whom  the  same  inaj 
hate  been  coilocted,  in  svoh  manner  aa  the  sa&d  board  may  deem  jnst  and  proper. 
t  I.8BC  6.  The  board  of  ednoatton,  (eight  members  whereof  may  ftnrm  a  qooram,)  ma^  meet 
inm  thBM  to  time  at  such  place  in  said  city  as  they  may  deaigmte:  the  mayor  ahdl  be  preai- 
diMt  of  the  board,  and  shaBprcaide  at  all  meotings  tbereoli  bat  in  oaae  of  his  absenee,  or  «!■» 
ihawBii  of  the  rseorder,  a  majority  of  the  inapectora  present  at  any  meeting,  may  efaooM  ome 
4£  tMr  nmnber  president  prm  ttmfwe. 

6w!7.  The  cleric  of  said cHyshatt be  cc^gMedsriK  of  aaidbovd.  awl  shatt perfetm sunk 
duties  as  the  board  of  edoeation  may  reasoaab^reqnire.  In  eaaa  of  the  abseiyw  of  said  elmfk, 
«r  ftv  any  other  cause,  the  board  may  choose  some  suitable  person  to  perfatm  his  dniieo* 
eMier  as  principal  or  deputy  clerk. 

flwj.&  The  msorder  of  said  city  shaU  be  entitled  to  a  seat  at  tbs  meeting  of  said  board,  ftir 
-the  purpose  of  deliberation,  and  of  acting  on  committees,  but  shall  have  no  TOte  therein, 
except  when  the  mayor  shaU  be  abaent,  in  whSdi  esse  he  shall  act  as  president. 

8m.».  The  board  of  edttoatiaa  shall  have  foil  powsr  and  authority,  and  ItahaU  be  their 
duty,  to  purchase  such  school  houses,  and  apply  for  and  recetre  fi^im  the  county  trena- 
uier  or  other  officer,  an  moneys  Impropriated  for  the  primary  schools  and  district  Ubncy  of 
said  dty,  and  designate  a  plve  where  the  Ubraiy  mi^  be  kept  therein.  The  said  board  ahaO 
abo  hanre  fUQ  power  and  authority  to  make  by-laws  and  ordinaaosa  ratative  to  taking  the  ean- 
sua  of  all  <Adldr«n  ia  said  dty  between  the  ages  of  fire  and  seventeen  yean;  relatife  to  making 
all  necessary  retorts  and  transmitting  the  aaioe  to  the  proper  officers,  as  designated  by  law,  no 
4lHltsai4  dty  may  be  entitled  to  its  proportion  of  the  primary  school  f^md;  relative  to  vislta- 
4iaa  of  schools;  relaUve  to  the  leagth  of  tioie  schools  shaU  be  kept,  which  shaQbot  be  lean 
•than  three  months  in  each  year;  relrtive  to  the  employment  and  exaudnatioa  of  tsacteras 
4heir  powers  and  duties;  rekiti>-e  to  regulation  of  schools  and  the  books  to  be  used  therdn; 
Miatlvc  to  the  appointment  of  necessary  officers,  and  preaerihe  their  powers  and  duties;  vda* 
ttn  to  aay  thing  whatever  that  may  advance  the  interest  of  educatUm,  the  good  govemmiait 
and  prosperity  of  common  schools  in  said  city,  and  the  weUare  of  the  pubUc  coaoeralqg  the 

Sec.  10.  The  mayor^s  court  ahall  have  Jurisdictiou  of  all  suits  wherein  said  board  may  be  a 
party,  and  of  all  prosecutions  for  violatioa  of  said  by-laws  and  ordinances. 

Sac.  11.  The  said  board  ahaU  annualty,  in  the  month  of  February,  publish  in  some  newspa- 
per of  the  dty,  a  statement  of  the  number  of  schools  in  said  dty;  the  number  of  pnpUa  ia- 
.ftnuted  therein  the  year  preceding;  the  several  branches  of  education  pursued  by  them,  and 
4ha  ei^enditures  for  aU  things  authorixed  by  this  act,  during  the  preceding  jear. 

Sac.  12.  The  board  of  education  shall  establish  a  district  Ubrary,  and  for  the  increase  of  the 
aane^  the  common  council  are  authorized  annually  to  lay  a  tax  on  the  real  and  personal  prop, 
erty  vrithin  said  dty,  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars,  which  tax  shall  be  levie4 
and  ooUected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  moneys  ndsed  to  defray  the  general  eiqpenses  of  aaid 
city. 

tec.  13.  The  common  council  of  said  dty  are  hereby  authorized,  once  in  each  year,  to  as- 
joess  and  levy  a  tax  on  all  the  real  and  personal  property  fiithin  said  dty,  according  to  the  dty 
aasMament  roll  of  that  year,  which  shall  not  exceed  one  dollar  for  every  child  in  said  city  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen  years;  the  number  of  children  to  be  sacertaiaed  1^  the 
laat  report  on  that  sul^ect,  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  of  Wayne,  or  in  the 
.effioaaf  the  derk  of  said  board  of  edncatkm,  and  oertifled  Iqr  the  prealdmt  (thereof;  and  the 
4aidias  shall  be  collected  in  the  eame  planner  as  the  moneys  raiaed  to  defray  the  generalez- 
ipeaaes  of  aaid  dty;  all  such  moaayi  ahall  be  disbursed  and  expended  l^  the  authority  of  said 
^eard  for  the  support  and  maintainance  of  said  schools,  and  for  no  other  purpose  arhatever. 
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Bbc.  14.  The  ireMorer  of  Mid  city  sInU  be  the  ti«Murer  ef  said  board,  uakes  odMTWlW 
directed  by  Mdd  board;  he  ahel!  keep  aJI  moneys  beloogfaip  to  said  tchoob  separate  from  tlw 
moneys  htiknffiag  to  the  corpocatloo  of  said  dCy;  and  he  nhaU  not  pay  out  or  expend  fh» 
fldMMri  moneys,  wiaioae  the  aolhorlty  of  the  nAd  board. 

8bc.  is.  TheeoOector  of  said  dty,  wiwn  he  shall  hare  paid  any  aehool  moneys  to  said  tilis 
nrer  or  ether  person,  shtfD  take  a  receipt  therdbr,  and  ilethesane  with  the  elerkof  mM 
board;  and  It  diaO  be  the  Anther  dnfcy  of  the  coUacCor,  ivtaen  he  «ludl  have  made  Ms  «Hl 
ratnm  concerning  the  collection  of  said  tax,  to  mahe  a  Mport  to  mid  board,  sMbig  tiie  )4wli 
t  of  school  tax,  the  amoont  coBected,  and  the  amomit  retnmed  by  blm  to  the  eoWMtt 
I  or  noeoDacted. 

9mo.  Id.  The  oollBctor  and  treaanrer  shall,  before  Ikey  enter  on  their  dvtfea  under  tirii«Bl» 
enter  Into  snch  bonds  to  said  board,  and  with  snch  sureties  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  OM- 
ditloned  fbr  the  fidthAit  discharge  of  thefa- dtrtles  respecdrely,  mider  this  act.  ' 

Sue.  17.  AH  parts  of  peU,  so  fiurm  they  relate  to  the  City  of  DetroU,  Incowdstent  irith  tfdi 
act,  are  hereby  repealed;  and  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  elect  any  school  district  oNleers  te 
wtSA  city,  as  heretofore  reqnired  by  law. 

Sbc.  M.  This  act  shaU  take  effi*ct  from  and  after  itn  paiwa^. 

Approved  Febrnary  17,  1849. 


[  No.  20.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  amend  an  act  entitled  ''an  act  relative  to  free  schook 
in  the  city  of  Detroit." 

flScnoN  1.  Btit  enaded  ^  the  SenaU  amd  Homte  of  lUprttemUOiw*  of  tk*  StmU  of  Miekigmt, 
That  all  taxes  which  lia>-o  been,  or  may  hereafter  be  aMessed  and  ICTied  by  the  common  ooonell 
of  the  city  of  Detroit,  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  oonforred  on  said  common  council 
1^  the  thirteenth  section  of  an  act,  entitled  "an  act  relative  to  free  schook  in  the  dty  of  De- 
ftroit,"  shaU  be  set  forth  in  the  assessment  roU  of  said  city,  in  a  separate  column,  apart,  and 
distinguished  from  all  other  city  taxes;  and  that  the  collector  of  said  dty,  shall  coUsct,  and  is 
herel^  authorised  and  required  to  collect  said  taxes  in  money,  and  said  collector  ahatt  not  be 
required  or  permitted  to  receive  in  payment  of  said  taxes,  any  Uabilitiea  or  evidences  of  debt 
againat  said  city. 

Sue.  9.  That  an  tlie  fifth  section  of  said  act  after  the  worcto  *<as  thelaat  aforesaid,**  hithe 
thirteenth  Une  of  said  section,  be  stricken  out,  and  thefoUowIng  be  inserted  in  its  pteoe:  '^shaA 
be  expended  and  disbursed  by  and  under  the  authority  of  said  board  of  education,  for  the 
support  of  the  said  schools,  sfter  psying  afl  just  snd  legal  demanda  existing  against  the  several 
school  districts  heretofore  existing  in  said  city:  Provided,  That  said  board  shaO  not  beKablo 
to  pay  an  aggregate  amount  of  Indebtedness  sgalnst  any  one  district,  greater  than  the  amount 
received  from  the  same  by  said  board.** 

Approved  February  13, 1843. 


[  Na  87.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  amend  an  act  entitled  ''an  act  relative  to  Free  Schook 
in  the  city  of  Detroit,"  approved  February  seventeenth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-two. 

Swrnv  1.  ^ it  en««<M<*y tAs  SfMrteaad JVNM^Jbpreaeiitafiess qft^ 
That  the  colleotors  of  the  city  of  Mrolt,  elected  In  the  dUferent  war<k  of  said  eity,  tifaall  ask 
as  collectors  of  the  school  tax  assessed  and  levied  in  said  city  in  their  respective  wards,  under 
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•Bd  I9  virtoe  of  tbeprorkioiis  of  the  act  to  which  this  act  ia  ammsdatorT;  and  thai  each  of 
nid  collectors  previous  to  his  onteriog  upoo  bis  duties,  shall,  in  additioQ  to  the  bood  now  ze- 
qoked  by  law,  oioke  and  execute  to  the  board  of  educaUon  of  said  cttj  of  Detroit,  abood  with 
two  good  and  sufficient  suretice  to  be  Igr  them  approved,  in  the  penal  sun  directed  Ij  said 
botrd,  conditioned  for  the  fidthlbl  perfornanoe  of  his  duties  as  ewdi  coDectoc;  a^ 
•f  neglect  or  ratotal  of  aqy  one  of  said  ooDeotors  to  execute  and  obtain  auch  bond  aooordiag 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  he  be  gvAt^tet  to  a  penalty  of  one  hundred  doOacs,  to  be  ool- 
leeted  in  an  action  of  ^bt,  which  may  be  brou|^t  in  any  court  ia  this  State  at  the  suit  and  in 
dKemne  of  the  said  board  of  education  of  the  d^  of  Detroit. 

8bo.  %  The  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Detroit  may  elect  one  of  their  own  number 
fttriJeat  of  Oae  board,  who  shaU  perfonn  all  thednties  and  be  vested  with  all  the  powers  coa- 
ftrred  by  the  act  to  which  this  act  ia  amendatory,  upon  the  mayor  and  recorder  of  said  ci^  of 
Detroit,  or  cither  of  them;  aad  oil  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  which  this  act  is  amendatoi^, 
prwidlag  that  the  mayor  or  recorder  of  said  ci^  shall  be  president  of  said  board,  are  herefaj 
wpealed.  The  term  of  office  and  thne  and  mode  of  election  ofsaid  president  to  be  prescribed 
bysaidboftrd. 

Sac.  3.  Six  members  of  the  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaotioa  of  busi- 
aees. 

Bbo.  4.  "this  act  shaU  take  efifrct  and  be  io  ibrce  from  and  after  its  posssflre. 

Approved  April  18, 1846. 


[  No.   40.   ] 

AN  ACT  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "an  act  relative  to  free  schools 
in  the  city  of  Detroit/'  approved  February  seventeenth,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-twa 

Sbctioiv  1.  Beit  ennded  fry  the  Senate  and  Hvute  of  JUpretentutivei  cf  tJie  State  qf  Miehtfum, 
That  in  addition  to  the  taxes  mentioned  in  the  act  to  which  this  act  is  amendatory,  the  common 
eouncil  of  the  city  of  Detroit  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  levy  and  coDect  a  tax  not 
oxoeeding  fifteen  hundred  dollars  in  any  one  year,  to  be  expended  in  the  pnrchase  of  lots  In 
said  city  for  the  use  of  the  pnbUc  schools  thereof,  and  in  the  erection  and  building  a  school 
house  or  school  houses,  wUh  the  neceeaary  out  buildiufrs  and  fixtures,  on  any  lot  or  lots 
which  may  be  so  purchased,  or  any  other  lots  now  owned  by  the  board  of  educaUon  of  aaid 
oity,  or  which  the  said  board  may  hereafter  acquire:  Provided,  That  said  tax,  when  so  levied 
and  collected,  shall  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  said  board  of  education,  an^  be  vested  in  said 
board,  to  and  for  the  purpose  hereinbefore  stated,  and.  no  other,  and  also  that  the  title  to  such 
lots  purchased  shall  also  be  vested  in  said  board  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

Sac.  2.  Said  tax  shall  not  be  levied  or  collected,  unless,  at  a  meeting  of  the  freemen  of  said 
oUj,  called  for  such  purpose  as  hereinafter  prorided,  a  majority  of  the  freemen  present  shaU 
aaatat  to  the  same. 

Bm.  8.  It  Shan  be  the  duty  of  the  mayor,  or  recorder,  in  case  of  the  absence  of  the  vatijoe, 
or  »  vacancy  in  his  office,  to  call  such  a  meeting  of  the  ficcmen  of  sidd  dty,  for  the  purpose  of 
gMag  thehr  assent  or  dissent  to  txtOx  tax,  when  It  shaU  be  requested  by  petition  signed  by 
twsn^-four  freemen  of  said  city;  whidi  call  shaU  particuhu-ly  express  the  ct^eei  of  such 
meeting,  and  shall  be  published  In  two  of  the  daily  newspapers,  published  in  said  city  of  Do- 
troity  one  vreek  previous  to  sudi  meeting:  Provided^  That  the  mayor  may  call  such  meeting 
iqpon  the  notice  herein  mentioned,  vrithont  suidi  petition  at  his  own  option. 

Bmc  4.  If  the  said  mayor  or  recorder  shall  refose  to  caUanch  nicmflng  upoa  the  proaentation 
to  either  of  them  of  auoh  petition,  or  sliall  neglect  to  do  so  for  three  days  after  the  prwento- 
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Hon  of  Mwh  piUrtoD,  any  two  BMinlwni  of  tlM  oomaion  coimcUof  said  dt^i  nui,)-,  on  Uke  peti. 
tion,  Oftil  such  meeting  upon  a  like  notice  and  publication  thereof,  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
tteekmdnbelbre  apeeifled  in  the  case  of  a  call  bj  the  major  or  recorder.  Such  meeting  maj 
be  •4H>amed  from  time  [to  time]  bj  rote  of  a  majority  of  thoee  present. 

8pc.  5,  The  aaid  tax  shall  be  levied  and  collected  in  the  same  manner  aa  the  tax  provided  for 
in  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  act  to  which  this  act  is  amendatory,  and  sliall  be  consolidated 
thacewith  on  tto  tax  roUs;  but  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  board  of  education  in  each  and 
•Ttry  year  when  such  tax  is  levied  and  eollecte<^  to  separate  the  amount  thereof  from  the 
groos  amonnt  off  money  received  by  said  board  for  such  year,  and  set  it  apart  as  a  fund  to  be 
MrvBd,iar  the  purpoias  spedlied  in  the  first  section  of  this  act. 

flBC  6.  The  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  I>etroit  is  hereby  authorized  from  time  to 
time,  on  such  term  or  terms  of  payment  as  they  may  deem  proper,  to  borrow  a  sum  of  money 
a«t  exceeding  in  all  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  for  the  piurposett  specificMl  in  the  first 
Mctioa  of  this  act,  ata  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  seven  per  cent,  per  annom,  pi^able  senal- 
annnaUy,  and  to  issue  the  bonds  of  said  board  in  snch  ibrm,  and  executed  in  such  manner  ai 
said  board  may  direct:  Prwidedt  That  said  board  shall  issue  no  bond  ibr  aless  sum  than  fifty 
drikrs:  AmJL  frmridti.  That  no  such  sum  of  money  shaU  bo  borrowed  until  authorised  by  a 
miO^irity  of  all  the  voters  prceent  at  a  meeting  to  be  called  as  provided  in  section  throe. 

8BC.7.  The  bonds  israed  under  this  act  shall  be  a  chaxge  upon  an  the  property  of  said  board, 
whlcfaa^  constitute  a  security  for  the  payment  thereof:  ProvUMit  Tliat  no  legal  prooeedingo 
dtfl  be  Insiitnted  to  enforce  soofa  Ucn  or  to  sell  any  pvoperty  of  aaid  board  tot  the  payment  of 
the  principal  money  of  any  of  said  bonds  until  one  year  after  such  principal  shall  beoome  diM^ 
•oeording  to  the  tenor  and  ellbot  thereof. 

8nc.8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  education,  whonerer  they  ahall  borrow  any  money 
nnder  the  provlsiona  of  this  act,  annually  to  appropriate  a  sufllclent  sum  out  of  ai^  nwnef 
whldi  may  come  into  their  lunds,  to  pay  the  intoieit  upon  the  same;  and  also  In  aiMJHoB 
Clwr«to,  an  annual  sum  equal  to  fifve  per  cent  upon  the  amount  so  borrowed  to  be  Invoatod 
under  the  direction^  said  board  in  bonds  of  the  dty  vX  Detroit,  bearing  bitereet  at  sodi  pri* 
oea  as  the  same  oan  be  purchased,  to  aocumulato  as  a  sinking  ftmd  for  the  payment  of  tho 
principal  of  the  sum  so  borrowed;  both  of  which  appropriations  shall  take  precedence  of  all 


Appro^-ed  March  12,  1847. 


[  No.  58.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  amend  an  act  entitled  an  act  relative  to  Free  Schods  ia 
the  city  of  Detroit. 

aMnoirl.  BeUeiMdt^AVfitM  StnmU  mid  Haum  «f  Hgirsssnftfess  t^tlU  8UU  9f  Jficliy<% 
TiMt  the  thbteenthseotlaii  of  the  net  entitled  an  act  rcbtivo  to  free  schools  to  the  dtj  of  Dn- 
tnlt»  Sffpswod  February  seventeenth,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  andtelj-twiv 
be  ted  the  same  l»  hereby  amended  by  BtriUng  out  the  words  '<flve'*  and  ^'seventeen,'*  faisald 
eiellen,  and  hiserth«fak  place  thcnof  the  vrorde  '"four"  and  •'eighteen;'' ao  the  flnt  danae  In 
vMseotlon  fhaUread  as  follows:  "The  common  council  of  said  d^  are  hereby  authorlaed 
enoe  In  eedi  year  to  aaaesa  and  levy  a  tax  on  an  the  real  and  personal  properly  within  said  dty, 
aeeoading  to  the  assessment  roll  of  that  year,  which  shall  not  exceed  one  doOar  for  eveiy  chUd 
In  aaid  oity  between  the  ages  of  ibur  and  eighteen  years.** 

Abol  S.  Seetlon  six  of  an  act  entitfed  an  act  to  amend  an  ad  entitled  an  ad  relative  to  FVee 
fihaoli  In  the  City  of  Detroit,  approved  Pebruaiy  seventeenth,  one  thousand  eight  hundrB4 
and  Ady-tvro,  ia  hereby  amended  by  striking  oat  all  of  said  section  six  after  the  words  <*flfty 
deOore,"  In  the  ninth  line  of  aaid  section,  so  that  said  section  shall  read  as  foUows: 
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**  The  board  of  edoeadon  of  Ctic  city  of  Detroit  is  lierel^  autlioriBed,  from  tfme  to  tfcoM,  M 
jmch  term  or  terms  of  payment  as  tfaey  may  deem  i»roper,  to  borrow  a  svm  of  money  Mttt- 
ceeding  ia  sJI  the  smn  of  five  thousand  doIlar%  ibr  the  pnrpoaea  speeifled  ia  the  flrst  MOllMVf 
ttia  act,  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceodingr  seven  per  cent,  per  amom,  payable  si  ml  saiiMl^y» 
«Dd  to  Issue  the  bonds  of  said  board  in  such  ibrm,  and  cxecttfted  In  sooh  mauaer,  as  •aid  bovd 
may  direct:  Provided,  that  said  board  shall  issue  no  bond  ibr  a  less  sum  than  My  doBara.* 

Bec.  3.  The  removal  of  any  member  of  tlie  board  of  edueadon  of  ttie  city  of  Debili»frnB 
die  ward  for  which  he  is  elected  srho<^  Inspector,  after  such  dectfon,  sfadi  not  ofeme  te  t^ 
catahboflle^  but  notwilhstandiny  such  removal,  any  tnapeetor  eoreDwHta^ahaRoMikiVi^ 
hold  his  said  ofllce,  and  to  be  a  member  of  said  board,  and  all  provWona  •€  «Cf  «t  or  Mli 
which  make  such  removal  a  \-acatlon  of  said  olBoe,  a«e  hereby  repealed;  PrevlAd,  Thft  rtn»> 
val  of  such  member  Shan  not  be  from  the  dty. 

0BC.  4.  Thfo  act  shall  take  efpct  from  and  after  Its  passage. 

Approved  March  .\  IffiO. 


CITT  OF   AKN   ARBOR. 

Snc  33.  The  common  ooonell  of  said  city  is  hare^  authoilaed  and  Tequired  to  perisiaittia 
SHM  dutlsa  in  and  far  ssU  dty  as  are  by  law  imposed  upo«  the  feowMhip  boards  of  tlie  aavaaal 
townships  of  this  State,  in  reference  to  schools,  school  tsvca,  oooaty  and  State  taxea,  the  aop* 
part  at  the  poor,  and  State,  diatriot  and  oounty  etoottoos;  and  the  supervisor  and  asseasor,  jv»- 
tioea  of  the  peace,  recorder,  seliool  Inspeetora,  direotors  of  the  poor,  and  all  other  oAeers  of 
•rid  city  who  are  req[ulred  to  perlbrm  the  dutks  of  township  olBoera  of  this  Bferie^  shaO  tnk» 
Ike  oath,  give  the  bond,  petfbrm  like  duttea,  and  receive  the  same  pey  and  in  the  same  man- 
afer,  and  be  snl]|}cct  to  the  same  liafal]lties,aa  is  provided  ibr  the  ooitesp<|ping  township  oO- 
eets,  excepting  as  la  otherwise  provided  in  this  net,  or  aa  msy  be  provided  by  the  niiHnsnaai 
of  the  common  council. 

Sac.  33.  The  common  council  shall  have  authority  to  assess,  levy,  and  collect  taxes  on  afitka 
real  and  personal  estate  taxable  in  saki  dty,  which  taxes  shall  be  and  remafa  a  Hen  upon  Che 
property  so  assessed  until  the  same  shall  be  paid;  Preetfeil,  That  they  shall  not  raiae  by  gen- 
eral tax  more  than  five  hundred  doOars  in  any  one  year,  exclusive  of  school  tsxea  and  taxasfcr 
highway  pmpoaes,  unleas  authorised  thereto  by  a  vote  of  the  property  tax  payera  of  said  cttj 
who  are  electors,  when  convened  fiir  that  purpose  pureuant  to  prevloua  notice. 

m^  ^  «»  ■  J  Tf  -rr-imn  rTirrT'  ilmll  iurm  it  mniisarj  tn  mlirn  r  srf'Vr  -im  f — p- 
one  year  than  five  hundred  doBara,  exolasive  of  taaraa  ibr  school  and  U^way  purpoaea,  thej 
shall  give  at  least  five  days  notice  in  writing,  to  be  posted  up  in  five  publie  plaoea  in  said  dtj, 
•HMi  Bolloi  (inn  elite  the  tfane  and  pinoe  of  BUdi  mi  rting.,  ami  shall  spfrlfy  tkr  nl||wlB  m(i 
pntpMa^wUriithemoBeypropoMdtolwralsadistobeaxpwAid^  mtdwtanMdhMMt- 
infdMllheasBembMfnpursusneeof  sncli  noUoe,  soek  ■laut>ii,by  nvfltu  vMft  vnii  rfMI 
«Mermiae  the  amount  of  money  wUdiahaO  bai«hedfigr«Mii««0eelipieiiB«ls  IknMMii 
jheafdbd,  nat  such  tax  dial  not  in  any  one  year  exeeed  one  per  cent  i|penlk»^lMMi  wt 
Che  real  ahd  personal  estate  taxable  within  the  VmltB  of  the  city;  And  jirssidad  ai^iy  fHawW 
more  than  two  such  meetings  shall  be  holden  in  any  one  year  to  determine  the  ■noimtaftK 
to  be  raised;  at  all  such  meetings,  the  mayor,  or  in  Ms  abaenoe,  the  rewnilai  Aal  proMi. 

Abo.  35.  Hie  common  council  may  appobit  the  aldermen  to  sasllt  the  supcrvlsor  In  Mik% 
the  assessment  of  property  in  the  respective  wards  where  the  alderman  reaUw;  and  aD  Mlle» 
county  and  school  taxes  in  ssid  city,  and  dl  dty  taxes  which  shall  be  xakied  by  gsnsial  m^ 
Aan  be  levied  and  collected,  as  near  as  may  be,  la  the  asme 'manner  ss  is  profided  by  law  Ar 
the  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes  by  towndkfp  officers;  and  all  the  poroceedings  fbr  Iksfi 
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I  fttr  tte  TCten,  ade  Md  ndMBrtkn  or  «Ml  Mlite  by  timBfl^ 


CfIT7  OV  MOMKOB. 

too.  S.  TIM  iahfttiiteito  of  Ilia  olty  flion  bt  U«bW  to  tlM  ojporo^ 
ttm(lfttowwl#e»vMnMal»««o^  «o4v  os  nhitwto  iholayiac  «at and ooMtraofctoa of 
■teotte  «iiaii<glfcinyfl,  and  the  kbor  to  bo  poriBnned  thraooB  wlihfa^ 


Cirr  07  GRAND  RARDfl. 

9mB^4$,  TteooaunoaooqiicUof  Mldoity  ti heroby  onttwriwid ood royiigod to poribroi tiho 
■MOO  dnUoo  TCipocdng  uid  dfy  ooon  by  kw  Impooed  opon  tho  townobip  boordoof  tboacvs* 
al  townoUpa  of  this  fltato  In  roferenoo  to  adioob,  fwKool  taxen,  eovnty  and  State  taxea,  fjfp^} 
all  tho  otlier  mattors  herrinaftar  moDttoood.  . 


DSrCORPORATED  LITERART  INSTrrunONB. 

GE17KRAL  LAW  IV  RELATION  TO  INOORPORATBD   ACADBMIK* 

[  Na  19.  ] 

AN  ACT  leqairiDg  cerUin  raturns  to  be  made  from  Incorporator 
Academies  and  other  LUerary  InstitatioDB.  i 

SBcno5  1.  Be  U  enatiei  b^  the  Stmatt  and  Heme  of  tUpreeentaiwet  of  the  State  t^  Mieklgm, 
That  It  iball  be  the  duty  of  the  prealdent  of  the  board  of  tniateea  of  eTeryorganlaedaMdany 
or  literary  or  eoUegfate  initltiitloB,  heretolbre  incorporated,  or  hereafter  to  be  fnocrpantad,  to 
erase  to  be  made  out  by  the  princlpa]  Inatruotor  or  other  proper  officer,  and  Ibrwarded  byiBd 
or  otherwiae,  to  the  offioe  of  the  Buperlateiideot  of  PabHo  Itastraedon,  between  the  first  and 
flfteaBOtdajf  of  Pecember  to  each  year,  a  report  aettfaigrlbrth  tho  aniomit  and  eatimatedfaiia 
of  teal  estate  omiod  by  tho  oorporatioB,  the  amount  of  other  ftuda  and  endowments,  and  the 
jearlty  hMNMno  from  all  souroes,  the  number  of  Instmotors,  the  nxmiber  of  students  In  ttb 
different  elasaes,  the  studies  pursued  and  the  books  used,  the  course  ct  testructton,  the  tsvma 
of  tuition,  and  sodh  oCher  matters  as  may  be  spedslly  requested  by  said  SnperlnteDdent,  or  aa 
may  be  deemed  proper  by  the  president  orprindpsl  of  such  seademies  or  hudtutes,  to  ettabto 
the  Siqwrinteadent  of  Public  bstruction  to  lay  belbre  the  Leglsbiture  s  Air  and  ftill  exhibit 
tho  afiirs  and  condition  of  aaid  taMtituHons. 

Approved  March  4, 1838. 


AN  ACT  to  incorporate  MarthaU  Academy  ai  White  P^n. 

Sncnoif  1.  Be  U  anaeUd  h^  the  Senate  and  Hanee  t^f  Bepreeentatioe$  eftkt  StaU  ofMkMgam^ 

Tliat  there  shall  be  established  at  White  Pigeon,  in  tho  county  of  St.  Joaepli,  an  academy  Ibr 

the  purpose  of  educating  youth,  the  style,  name  and  tide  whereof  ihall  be  and  are  hereby 

dsdared  to  be  aa  herefaialter  mentioned  and  deAned,Chst  is  to  say,  the  ssid  aoadaiaj  ahaM  h» 

68 
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wd  we  iMreby  a^tpoioted  the  first  trosteen.  That  the  first  meetfakg  ef  the  tmsteee  imdsr  tUc 
MtdMU  be  held  on  the  first  Mondij  of  Msy  next,  and  shall  hold  their  oAee  vntU  their  snc< 
oassors  are  dioaen  in  the  maxmer  hereliialltr^iKroirlde^. 

8BC.9.  Thattheatockof  ftandaof  the  oorporation  shall  be  oonaldered  as  divided  Into  fivor 
hoflfreddttres,  offiftjdoIHirseaehvSilcliiisaapeftottahsn  opbetog  Teatodtetfa>|MiJ|iiiit«fH 
andidrefaeaspoBalofthetraslees.  TUfrstoeUioliterldialliiiMtim'flie  finllldBdi^of  Iftg^ 
eighteen  hrmdred  and  fhfaty-eeveii,  a&d  mntaSfy  thererftet  on  tlM  firallidBday  «f  MiQ^  and  • 
dMdl  elect  by  ballot  seren  troatees  who  shall  hold  their  oiBoe  one  year  and  tutO  tfaeir  sneoMs- 
OfS  az«  choaen,  and  each  share  dull  entitle  ita  holder  to  oneTote;tlie  stockholders  nay  in- 
ocease  the  ntunber  of  tmsteea  to  flftanf 

Bbo.  3.  That  the  shares  shall  be  considered  as  personal  properly,  and  shall  be  transf^rrable; 
hi*«itraasiWrBfaanbeTRlia  unless  signed  by  the  treasurer  and  secretary,  who,  belbre  oon- 
iiMug  th^  transfiv  of  any  shaire  shsll  ftr«t  secure  to  the  corporatton  whatever  may  h$  &» 


firno.  4.  In  oaae  aoy  holder  of  stock  In  this  company  shall  revise  or  neglect  to  pay  to  tht 
tvHMiirer  any  1^  assessment,  or  aqyJnstdenuAdlbrtnithMi,  or  any  other  o1^|eot,  tfaetnas. 
orershaU  have  power  nodsr  the  direotioo  of  ||]^iziateeo,afttrglvlDgtei  days  noliee  in  wri- 
ting in  some  pubUo  place  in  White  Pigeon,  to  sell  at  aoctlon  the  share  orriuurasof  snohdelin- 
ywnt,andallartaft^^Jngth»daiwsjrf  U><ccg<piByiM<4  ^1^^  ona|ipll- 

OiMoa  of  the  holder  or  his  ttiomey,  pi^'o%«r  any  snr^los  which  may  remain  frbm  the  prooeeds 
of  ilie  stock  «i4d  wdsr  *h^»imi«i«ii. . 

8no.  5.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  make  oat  and  deliver  to  any  stockholder 
i(k  Ui  requMt,  a  ooitifloato  of  the  dure  or  shins  he  4K  sl»  m^y  hokl  In  the  slock  of  this  com- 
fa^,  and  this  may  be  tranalferred,  sal]|)ect  to  the  provislona  of  this  act. 

9m:  €.  The  said  trnatoes  and  ^heitsveeeesorS)  Shan  ibr«v«rherefcitarb«  and  tlRy  are  hacebr 
•tlBbllshedanddectaredtobenbe^lKiatle  and  eorpei«be,  with  peiiMtvd  snoceaskm  hi  deed 
aadin  law,  to  afl  mtents  and  purposes  wtetsoever^  by  the  name,  style  and  title  of  *'inie  Trus- 
tB«i«f  MarshaU  Acadamir;"  by  this  name  and  title  they  and  their  soeoesaors  shall,  be  cap^blflL. 
ai  J||ie^«nii  in  equity  of  suii^  and  being  aued,  hcWng  property-  n&omanry  Cor  the  use  of  sa|A. 
moqimifi  net  exoeedbg  twen^  thousand  dcdQac% real, pemonal  and  misud,  of  buyi^gaod 
•ejing^aiid  ^therwiie  lawftiHy  ril^iiwiig  of  the  sams^  and  shall  hMu  power  to  wake  aud  use  a 
oomp^  aeal,.fuui  to  alter  the  same  at  their  plesaure;  and  fUrther»  sny  fire  of  the  said  trusteeft. 
ARA^'aqaanuD;  in  ca«e  said  wmibeK  is  iacruMod^ssftresaid*  say  number  nevnest  two- 
Hdp^ /(if  the  whole  number  shall  be  *  quorum  to  transact  builQeaB. 

|ic,7.  TbatUshaUa]¥l  mi^  be  lavifhl  to  and  fiv  the  said  trustees  fhnn  time  to  tiiw 
torV^ljr  sucdi  part  of  thdr  fuuds  and  estate  in  sudi  manner  as  tb«y  may  think  moit 
onydmcjiye  to  the  promotion  of  <|itersture  and  the  i^Tsncemsnt  of  uasAil knowledge  witfain,the 
B|||ofr  iVovtfedp  That  wh«agmnts  shafthe  made  to  them.f»r certain  nse  and  puipg«cs  thervin  ' 
cspreseed  and  declared,  the  aame  shsll  not  be  applied  either  in  whole  or  in  part  to  am'ot^,. 
Qiaa  without  the  consent  of  the  grantor. 

fines.  The  said  corporation  Shan  appofait  by  balloi  a  treasurer  and  secretsry,  to  continue  in 
oAoe  during  the  pleasure  of  the  corporation,  the  treasurer  diaU  keep  fldr  and  trueaooounia 
of  an  moneys  by  him  received  and  paid  out,  and  the  eeoretaryduD  keep  a  iUr  Journal  of  the 
asetings  and  proceedfaigs  of  the  corporation,  hi  which  the  yeas  and  nays  on  an  questions 
AaBboen»Mod^ifsequhedtyfwolWidiofih>fauateas  |nawffdteanbootonndp#ere 
oir  the  corporatkm  every  trustee  shaU  alw^s  hare  access,  and  be  permitted  to  take  copies  of 
lla»m. 

Buo.  9.  The  said  trustees  may  establish  an  academy  at  such  time  and  in  such  place  in  ths 
township  of  White  FSgeon,  in  ssld  county,  as  may  seem  to  them  most  expedient,  and  ft  shafl 
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b«  Um  iltity  of  said  trustees  to  i^tpoint  sudi  preoepton,  instructors  and  otlier  offtoers  flor  Mid 
aoademjas  thej  shall  tlunk  iiMsesaiiry,  to  fix  their  compensation  and  to  remove  themlram 
office  when  such  trustees  shall  tliink  proper,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  trustees  to  Tisit 
and  inspect  said  academy,  to  examine  into  the  state  and  system  of  education  and  discipline 
thardn,  and  to  make  such  by-laws  and  ordinances  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  of  this  State,  as  they  nuy  judge  most  expedient  for  tlie  government  of  said  acadeiny 
otr  ibr  the  aooomplishment  of  the  trust  hereby  reposed  in  such  trustees. 

Sbo.  10.  ?lo  religious  test  whatever  shall  be  required  from  any  stockholder,  trustee,  teacher 
or  pupil;  nor  shall  the  tenets  of  any  particnku*  rel^^ous  denomination  be  inculcated  in  said 
academy. 

Sac.  11.  This  law  or  any  part  thereof  may  be  repealed  or  modified  by  the  Legislature:  Pr^ 
vidBd,  That  such  ;iower  of  repeal  never  extend  to  divert  to  any  other  purposes  than  those 
expressed  tiierein,  if  any  shall  be  expressed,  any  grant  of  property  to  such  corporation;  but 
rochproperty  in  the  event  of  the  dissohition  of  such  corporation  shall  re^nert  to  the  grantor 
or  his  heirs. 

Approved  aiareh  28, 1K30. 


[  No.  82.  ] 

AN.  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Miobigan  Central  College  at  Spfiiig , 

Arbor. 

SBcno.*f  \.  BeU  euaeted ky  the  SenmU  amd  Hotue  tff  IUfre»entmtwt$  ttfUu  StMe qf  HBekigmnj 
Itet  laijsh  Cook,  Drusus  Hodges,  Jonathan  L.  Vldeto,  Justus  H.  Oole,  Joseph  C.  Bailey,' 
Henry  8.  limbocker,  Lemuel  W.  Douglass,  Levrls  J.  Thompson,  and  Enos  If.  Packard, 
and  their  successors  in  office,  shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  constttuted  and  declared  a  bo^  ' 
corporate,  by  the  name  and  title  of  the  Mk»higan  Central  College  at  Spring  Arbor,  and  «had  be 
trustees  of  the  said  college,  to  have  perpetual  succession,  capable  by  its  name  in  law  to  sue  and 
be  sued,  to  plead  and  be  impleaded,  in  any  court  within  this  State,  and  to  receive,  possess  and 
retahi  and  enjoy  any  lands,  rents,  tenements  or  hereditaments  of  what  kind  soever,  and  to  slien 
the  same,  and  also  to  purchase  any  lands  or  estates,  real  and  personal,  to  receive  any  charity, 
donation  or  bequest,  which  may  be  made  to  them,  the  said  trustees,  for  the  use  of  the  said 
eoHege,  and  be  capable  to  seU,  lease  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  lands,  ehatteb,  rMd  or  personaly 
of  any  kind  whatever,  that  may  come  to  them  by  purchase,  gift,  or  bequest,  or  In  any  oth0r 
wsy  whatever,  or  to  faokl  the  same  in  perpetuity,  or  for  a  term  of  yean:  Prmfided,  That  the 
proper^,  real  or  personal,  of  said  corporation,  ahall  not  at  sny  time  exceed  thirty  thousand 
do%pai«najtit^(iaiiatfon. 

8bg.1  There  shall  at  an  times  be  nine  tnisteea  of  said  ooOfge.    The  term  of  office  of  three 
of  said  trustees  shall  expire  on  the  first  Wednesday-  of  January,  1840,  the  term  of  office  of  UiMe 
more  6f  them  on  the  first  "Wednesday  of  January,  1^47,  and  three  on  the  fh«t  Wednssdaj  df 
Jaduary,  1S4S,  as  AaE  be  determined  by  lot  among  themselves,  withfat  thhty  days  from  antf  ' 
atftsf  Che  'passage  of  this  act;  at  the  exptratlon  of  the  regular  term  of  ofllee  of  an$  of  the  kM  ' 
trustees,  or  fheir  ■oeeessors  In  ottoe,  other*  AaH  be  elected  ill  their  stead,  and  fa  <«ie  any  o^  ' 
iai^  trustees  or  their  suooessors  diould  reftise  to  act,  resign,  die,  or  remove  out  of  the  State/  " 
the  ren^dnder  of  the  trustees  or  a  majority  of  them  riudl  hare  power  to  elect  others  in  tlMfr   ' 
•lead;  snd  that  the  said  trustees  or  a  minority  of  them  shaD  have  power  and  auOority  to  make, 
•Iter  or  amend  any  by-laws  for  th^  own  government,  or  regulation,  that  they  may  de«m 
proper  and  necessary,  which  are  net  repugnant  to  the  hiws  of  this  State  or  f^  Dtafted  StatM,    ' 
sad  have  fhB  power  and  authority  to  carry  the  same  into  efl^et 
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tec  3.  Tlie  tnute«t  of  the  Mdd  college  shall  havv  a  common  nm],  which  thej  may  alt«r  or 
MMW  at  pleasore,  have  power  to  appoint  or  remov«  their  profeMom  or  teachers,  and  to  mate 
raehmlee  and  refnladona  therefor  aa  they  or  a  majority  of  them  may  think  proper  and  expe- 
dbot,  and  the  Raid  tnuteee  shall  have  power  to  make  such  raled  aiid  regulations  for  the  admia- 
•ion  or  dbunlaslon  of  student«,  as  they  may  deem  necessary. 

tac.  4.  No  person  shall  be  excluded  from  any  prirelege,  imrauuity  or  sitnatiou  in  said  col- 
kfe  onaoooont  of  his  religious  opinions:  Provided,  That  he  demean  himself  in  a  sober, 
paaoeable  and  orderly  manner,  and  conform  to  the  roles  and  regulations  thereof. 

Bac.  &.  The  said  trustees  shall  keep  an  accurate  account  of  all  tlieir  proceedings  in  regard  to 
the  property  granted  aa  aforesaid,  and  of  all  moneys  or  ^-aloabfes  received  or  expended  for  the 
baneflt  oT  said  college,  whfeh,  whenei-er  ;(b  required,  they  shaU  lay  before  the  Legislature  for 
their  information. 

tec  <.  The  trustees  of  sakl  college  sbaU  bejoint^  and  MvanBy  Hable  for  all  judgmeota  ob. 
talBMl  against  the  corporation:  Provided,  That  no  execution  sfaaU  iasoe  against  the  inditidual 
proptrty  of  said  tmateea  untU  the  property  of  the  oorpontion  shan  first  have  been  exhanated. 

tec  7.  The  Leglakture  shan  have  power  at  any  time  to  alter,  amend  or  repeal  this  act. 

Approved  Blarch  19,  1845. 


[   Nb.  34.    ] 

AN  ACT  to  amend  an  act  entitled  *!  an  act  to  incorporate  the  Mich- 
igan Central  College  at  Spring  Arbor." 

taonoM  I.  Boit  eumtUd  Ay  Ike  SeMU  attd  House  ^ JRepreeeniativei  qftke  Stote  iff  Miekigmm^ 
That  aeotion  two  at  said  aot  be  amended  by  inaerting  after  the  word  *'!ite«d,"  in  the  nhith 
tee,  th»  worda  *«by  the  stockholders  of  said  coUcge." 

▲liOk  add  one  new  section,  aa  foUowa: 

tec  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  attend  the  exam* 
^■rtons  of  said  college  once  in  each  year,  and  to  report  at  each  annual  soMion  of  the  Leglak- 
tore  the  condition  and  prospects  of  said  coBege. 

Approved  ICairh  2\  1846. 


[  Ifo.    121.   ] 

AH  ACT  to  amend  an  act  entitled  '*an  act  to  incorporate  the  Miohq^an 
Central  College  at  Spring  Arbor." 


rl.  BeUonmetodbftiU  SmaUmtdHouu^R^eaotdotioeaofikoSMte^Miekigvm, 
Tknt  *<aa  aeitoinootporatotfM  lOoUgan  Oenftnl  OoDega  at  Spring  Arbor,**  approwd  Minh 
lllh»l8i6»beandthesamei8herabyamMided  MfoUows:  by  adding  to  leetion  three  ofaald 
Mifha  folknring  worda:  ''and  tooonfor  anehdigreaa  and  grant  such  d^lomaa  as  are  usvnQj 
MDfoffted  and  granted  by  other  ooUegos:  PrwidU,  Thattha  ooorse  of  atudy  pursued  in  aaid 
Milage  ahall  be  in  aUreipactsaa  comprehensive  and  thorough  aathat  required  or  whidi  shall 
hartilUr  be  requifed  in  the  Univeraity  of  Mkdrigan.*' 

fltoc  %  The  said  college  ahaU  alwaya  be  subject  to  the  visitation  and  examination  of  a  board 
of  TJaJtwa,  three  in  nnmber,  to  be  annually  appointed  by  the  Superintendent  of  PobUc  In- 
giraetion,  and  such  viaitors  shall  report  to  the  said  Superintendent  as  soon  after  an  evaminartiwi 
aapnoCleable. 
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toe.  3.  11i«r««tiAnatalItlinM»riertlieMxtMttiial«teolioBbeflft^  ofnM  Ml- 

kft,  the  UrtoM  of  oOlDe  of  fl^  of  whom  ahaU  explro  on  the  flnt  WedoMdiy  of  Jviuujbk 
•toll  and  eveij  year. 

Sbc  4.  The  term  of  office  of  the  additional  nwuber  of  truafeees  created  b^  thia  act,  ahaHm- 
fk9f  two  of  them  one  jeer,  two  of  th«m  two  j«ac«,  and  two  of  them  three  jeon»fr«B«iid 
afler  the  i^xt  annual  election,  aa  ihaU  be  determined  i^  lot,  within  thic^  daja  from  and  lAer ' 


8m.  ft.  The  provieo  to  aeetion  one  of  aaid  act  la  alao  hereby  amended,  ao  aa  to  readaaM- 
loww  PrmHdtd,  That  the  property,  real  and  peraonal,  of  aaid  cotpoffaHon,  diall  not  at  any 
time  exoeed  one  hundred  Cboniand  doOara. 

tec.  9.  Bald  oorporatlon  ahall  not  hold  any  real  eatate  more  than  fifteen  yeere  after  the  aaaw 
ahanhaT*  been  conveyed  to  them;  ezeepting,  always,  nieh  real  eatate  aa  diall  be  necesmry  Ibr 
the  ol^ectB  of  aaid  corporation. 

tec.  7.  Thia  act  ahall  take  eflfcot  hnmediately. 

▲pprored  Harch  M,  1B60. 


AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Trustees  of  Spring  Arbor  Semiiiar)r. 

merest,  an  amraal  conferenee  of  the  MsthodlBt  Bpbeopal  Chnreh  hamt  reaohed  t»  palton  • 
lae  a  HleflHyinatltalionwItlihi  the  Territory  of  BOeUgan,  Ibr  the  promotion  of  sKa  and  ac&- 
eneea,  and  the  general  faMtrnetion  of  yowlh; 

ilndwftaraat,  propoaab  ibr  the  locatton  of  aaki  faiaatntion  lb  Spring  Arbor,  Jaekaon  comity, 
hftre  been  made  and  aeoepted;  therefbre, 

'Ummnh  Me  UmMeUdhftks  Ltgi$Uti»4  0mmeU^mTkrTUMj  afMBcMgm.rbaifhd 
aUlnatltatien  be  eatebliahed  at  Spring  Arbor,  on  the  ate  marked  on  Aunner'a  Bfap  «bdkn 
TIDage,**  to  be  Imown  by  the  ttyte,  name  and  title^  of  Spring  Arbor  Semhiaij.  ^ 

Sk.  i.  That  A.  B.  Oibaon,  Moaea  Benediat,  Randall  Bobart,  V.  Smith,  B.  H.  Packard,  Hi- 
ram Thompaon,  Nathan  Oomatock,  laaae  Van  Foaaen,  IfUton  Bamoy,  Haroua  Swift,  temoel 
W.  Dexter,  WQliam  R.  Thompeon,  John  Stookton,  El^ah  Woolaey,  B.  F.  Bwnet,  Orin  White, 
Wm.  Crosa,  Jamea  P.  GreTea,  Daniel  Coleman,  Juatoa  Norria,  and  Samaon  Stoddard,  are  hereby 
appointed  the  firat  tmateca  of  udd  lemlnary,  with  the  power  to  fill  all  vacanciea  which  may 
ocetv  in  their  own  body:  JVoeided;  That  there  be  alwaja  retained  in  the  board,  (which  ahall 
be  eonteed  to  the  number  of  twenty-one,)  two^hirda,  at  leaat,  who  are  membera  of  the  Meth- 
odiat  Bplaeopal  Church. 

Sao.  8.  That  the  aaid  Irwteea,  and  their  aoooeiaora  in  ofltoe,  ahaD  Ibrerer  hereafter  be,  and 
they  are  Ivreby  declared  to  be  a  body  poHtlo  and  oorponte,  with  perx>etual  ancceaalon,  in 
deed  and  in  btw,  to  all  intents  and  purpoees  whataoeTcr,  by  the  name  and  atjle  at  the  Tmateea 
of  Spring  Arbor  SemiuaT^-;  by  which  name  and  style  thej  and  their  snooesaora  ahaD  be  aq»»- 
ble  at  law  and  in  equity,  of  suing  and  being  sued,  of  holding  and  conveying  property,  real, 
peraonal  and  mixed:  Provided,  The  said  property  shall  be  neoeesary  for  the  purposea  of  the 
said  Institution,  and  shall  at  no  time  exceed  in  value  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  doDari^  they 
Shan  haTS  power  to  make  and  use  a  common  sea],  and  to  alter  the  same  at  pleaaore;  and  a  ma- 
jority of  said  trustees  shall  bo  a  quorum. 

Sec.  4.  That  said  trustees  shall  have  power  to  elect  or  appoint  their  own  oflfcexf,  to  elector 
appoint  the  fiu;ulty  of  said  seminary,  to  fix  the  amount  of  their  salaries,  to  regulate  the  prioe 
of  tuition,  to  make  such  arrangements  aa  may  be  neccoaaty  to  connect  vrith  the  institution  the 
Manual  Labor  System,  to  paaa  by-lavrs,  and  direct  and  manage  the  affidra  of  the  said  corpora* 
tlon,  in  such  manner  aa  they  may  deem  beat  oalcnlated  to  promote  the  ol^Jects  of  this  act,. 

Sbo.  ft.  That  the  conference  of  the  ICethodiat  Epiaoopal  Church,  which  ahaU  now,  or  at  any 
tine  hereafter,  embrace  the  location  of  the  said  seminary  within  its  Hmits,  shall  be  anthoi^aed 
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'  to'ippdtitanntially  t  board  of  Tfalton,  whd  duffl  «xamhie  into  llw  state  thereof;  uid  rtpoK 
ttf  «oiidittta  cad  flielr  prooeadbig  to  ib*  caahitmce. 

ftaea  6.  The  ilnt  meetinf  of  Ihe  truteos  ihaU  be  held  at  Spring  Arbor,  on  the  ieoond  TdM- 
^te  May,  one  thoumid  eight  hundred  and  flilrtj-flye;  and  bi  caee  a  suflfcient  nnmber  do 
iitta|>p6artodobiiriBeae,ttdiaIl  be  lawfU  finr  tfaoae  who  rnaj  bepreient,  to  a^Joom  fhm 
tldMtotlBie,UBdla4aommahaIlappear;  at  whidi  meeCfaig  their  oflksen  riian  be  dioeen,  and 
aocfa  Airtbar  boaineai  done  aa  may  be  oonaidered  neceimary  to  carry  faito  eAce  the  iiiupoaai 
^flMaaet 

Approved  Manitti,  183&. 


[  No.  48.  J 

AN  ACT  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  incorporate  the  tms* 
tees  of  the  Spring  Arhor  Seminary/'  appn»red  March  23,  1835. 

aacnoiil.  BtUtmaeUdbftk*  S^uaUmdHmm^fRvrunt^vM^tkeStmU^Mkkifmm, 
That  the  tnisteee  of  .aaid  aeminary  ahall  be  divided  I9  lot,  as  may  be  provided  by  tte  l|y-iBWs 
'  9f  mid  tmeCeee,  Into  fow  claaiee,  to  be  numbered  fiiat,  second,  third  and  fourth  dsss;  those 
4ffl«iBto(teafifetlMBdi^gooiitoroaoelnoneyMr  from  the  ibat  d^  of  III7  mkI;  the 
aaaondolMS  shall  go  out  <ifaaoe  to  tsm  years  from  the  fliai  day  of  May  Mst;  ttatlliid  Awa 
BhaB  go  out  of  oflke  in  three  years  from  the  lint  day  of  May  aakt;  and  th»  IbuMk  elaaa 
diallto^atof  ofiloetoinirjreanfromthoflrit'diiyof  Mi^n«rt;and  the  uraiiHrt  <hall  bo 
illled  by  the  remaintatg  tmateea,  at  their  first  general  niiiiitln(t,  after  aaid  asssnakssbrfl  ootw. 

#90.8.  Md  friMteeaaM  barabgr  aotteclaed aad  empowered  to  aaU  «id  glToaaasdaf  aqy 
Iw^whfehtlksyiiowoimaadM*  deaiioiia  of  aelVBr,  Mid  eny  (toed  by  tham  aaMto  fir  the 
oodNyanoe  of  aoy  bad  by  them  aoU,  ahafl  be  good  and  valid  bi  biw,  to  oeovij  the  tMa  qtald 
land  to  the  pinrliasei  or  pnrffhaaers,  exoepCing  twemly  acraa  of  land  on  which  aaid  s 

17,1887. 


;[  Na  5«.  ] 

AK  AOT  to  amesd  as  aei  entitled  <<An  act  to  ineorpomte  the  Inia. 
tees  of  Spriag  Arbor  Seminary,"  paaaed  Mareh  23,  1886. 

iBECTKRil.  B$UenMUdhiftke  SenMUmmdHoiue^JUfretttUaiiceaqftkgSUUqfMUiigmi, 
Ihwt  the  above  recited  act  shall  be  so  amended  that  thcio  shall  hereafter  be  only  thiriten  traa^ 
teea  instead  of  twenty-one. 

Bee.  2.  The  location  shall  be  changed  from  Spring  Arbor  to  Albftoo,  fax  the  connty  of  Oal- 
houn. 

'tbDO.  3.  the  name  of  aaid  aeminaiy  shall  hereafter  be  **the  Wesleyan  8erabiary,  at  Albion.** 

8nc4.  TheMbmingperaonaalMaibethefirattruateesof  saM  sembiaiy,  via;  Eiyah Oan^ 
'  IBkjah  H.  FUcfaer,  Benjamin  n.  Pbckard,  Atanon  Berrick,  Alvaa  BiUbigB,  Thomas  W.  Riy» 
Marvfai  Hannahs,  Jesse  GroweD,  Jesse  Ga.  Juer,  Wareham  Warner,  Feler  WiDlamaon,  and  Ajt- 
za  C.  Robinson. 

8bo.  5.  The  principal  ot  said  seminary  slutU  hereafter  be  appohited  by  the  conference  of  the 
Methodist  Bpispocal  church,' within  whose  bounds  the  semfauu-y  is  or  may  be  located. 

Sao.  6.  An  bnds  heretofore  conveyed  to  said  seminary  on  condition  of  its  being  loos^  ai 
Spring  Arbor,  shall  be  rsconveyed  to  the  donors  or  their  legal  representatives;  and  aO  s«b- 
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immtp^mLwrnOi  irtwiilUliM  i^B,  tf  nipiii^Uaepiii  to  i^wiliillMHi^tWn»ni.. 
.  to»»<f  tilt  wtmktmf,  and  iBMipinHiliiB  iMI  to  nirii,  tf  itiiihed,  tfw  •»  thft  mtafiiiMpttv. 
erad,  or  mtHom  rMdnvd  on  Moount  of  fbe  Bprfag  Arbor  wmiBafy. 

ma.  1,  Tto  Bin  MotlBg  rf  liwHw  otoll  to  MttoliUMnMtto  itoiCh WnffiBgij  •f 
Avrfl,in8L    Ttoiiliiliilitonto««€«Bto»fciiilww<ltoinriiiBtofttofciii  luiiiai  ■ 

two  ly  told  ttoiwtrf  p«— I  FOO|iiit|iatrl>dw>wiA  ■iintiiif»«ol  MWiifciiiWlii 


iM*a  TktoM^A«lliteeih!ift«mafter4l«| 

Apinroved  April  li,  183B. 


[  No.  11.  ] 

AN  ACT  amendatory  to  the  Brreral  acts  iDcoiporatiog  the  tnutees 
of  the  Wealeyan  Seminary  at  Albion. 

BBCxnsil.  B€UnmeUdiftk4  SemU^^Umf^  JU]fn$mtmli9etrftke  St&U^Mkklgmtf 
TtotLorln«Grnit,Ett)ah  Grille,  EI4ahH.Piktor,Bei4Miiia  H.  Fietofd,  Junes  B.  Burten, 
I  Heirlok,  Ttonae  W.  Vnj,  Marvto  Wartnahi,  JtMt  Ooml,  Umt  OMiiiiti»  lIQni^MB 
g,  FeUr  WyitoiMoa Md  Aim  C  ll<Wmon>ilipH  tor»nd  ttoy  10  tow»y  nwrtHiiNi  > 
tody  corporate  bj  tto  name  of  tto  " Wedejan  Seminary  at  Anrfoo,**  and  atoO  to  tto  liMtow 
of  aaid  oorporotloQ,  for  tto  pnrpoaa  of  Autbar  eatabUahfaig,  maintainfag  and  conduotlnf  tto 
ttuSutty  m  leamlsffy  tor  nia  cdncatlMi  or  youth  neseva^ff  loeMea  aa  the  vHhge  or 'AftioBi  !■ 
'  fno  oouutjf  of  OiilioQn. 

8n&2.  TtoreJMjl,atrfltte>ea,toailrtBehtnMteeaofltoaild  eorpowaJnD,  a  aifwHf  of 
whom  dun  to  members  of  tto  Mettodlat  Bpiaeopal  ebvmA,  and  staO  to  AvMM  tntxrltow 
eliaaea,  to  to  nombered  one,  two,  three;  tto  plaoea  of  tto  Srat  daas,  or  ttumbar  oo^  dMI  bo- 
<!omo  vacant  in  one  year  ntNU  tto  SnC  vesotertteeHog  Or  "tto  btfavdi  aAap  I 
aet,(«twfa1ehtfme«i6ArlaloBatoatomadabylot;)  ttoplaeaaof  tto  a«Mii<faMa,«i^ll 
bar  two,  dbaO  become  ^wottt  In  two  yeara^  and  ttMttird  claaa,ori 
TiJit'tit  *'*  ******  y  —  fhi'—w  ■fcM  m— Mwp*  .nHsoMso,  Mvaoer,  ^vaaw 
TM  to  act  imtil  otters  are  appdkilad  ki  ttoir  plaoea. 

Ste.  S.  Tto  mid  tnMteea  stoil  ton«  pow«r  to  Si  an  tMMoM  ki  ttoSr  oam  toMd,  «0  aA» 
by4awa  Ibr  flieir  own  government,  to  elect  or  sppotartaheSMvAy  of  tto  Inatirntliai.  iiiumto 
priBdIpol,  who  Shan  toappotaitad bytto  Ulsh^an  Amraal  Oooftioaea  of  Ctol 
palCbnrdi;  to  preanlto  tto  oonrae  of  stody,  attend  examlmAk 
Mid  hiatrnottoo  of  ttw  atotaifta,  and  MDMrnage  tto  aAlN  t!«  iM  eotpoHttoft^ 
th^  may  deem  beat  calenhted  to  promote  the  otijeet  of- lUa  aict 

flna  4.  tto  said  troateea  dull  to  capable  of  svhig  and  being  anad^  offgcalflug,! 
conveying  property,  real  and  personal:  A-eoCdad  atoayt,  that  tto  1 
SKoeedtenttonaanddoBari;  ttoy  rtialltoi>opow<artomdw«ndtiae>tommpnitJ,ii(>tlai- 

flK.ft.  Wo  proeeedinga  of  tto  tniateea  of  tto  Spring  Arbor  tomhiify,  bad  or  done  awniin^ 
tottoprofialonJ^ttoaeteadllBd**Anacttotaioorporato  tto  tmstaea  of  tto  Spring  Arbor 
aandnaiy,**  approved  March  tt,  1836^  or  any  act  amendstory  tb«aoi;  or  according  to  any  oCtor 
kw.sbaB  to  rendered  invalid  by  tto  paaaage  of  tfala  act;  nor  diall  any  snbseription,  da«^ 
ti0B|  bond,  mortgage,  or  other  seenrity,  ezeeated  to  said  tmstaea,  to  in  any  mj  invalided 
by  the  paaaage  of  thia  act. 
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7.  Tlri«Mtiiaiabe,M«felMnlijdMte«dapafelloM^MMinMr  o^Oie  iwMkcw 
inM>>  Mid  ooiponltM,  ibd  CNite  «r  ]i»«lw»  a^r  toMl^ 
alnoaMr  or  the  MM  ooipontflM,  IB  aagr  dMi,  ifiil,  «M^^ 

«k«DMB*^oottlrMl,orMB««yuee»iliddrfiM*crYMrt»(te«^  J^mrti^  Th»  tiwiiwiUhii 
toralBckiiardeioribedtoaMertefaitlMlnteBllon:  Jhr09Uajmtktr,Th^m^tl^i<mrKM' 
kgw  kgiO^  TOflted  nd  exiiteg  at  tto  tfne  ef  tte  iMMts*  of  CUsaot,  AaB  ba  1^^ 
pcmMoM  of  tha  aaina. 

8^0.8.  TUs  act  diaUtriEacAct  from  and  aftaritepaMage. 

8bc.  ft.  Tba  leglalatiira  maj  aft  any  time  attar*  amend  or  repeal  tUii  act,  fay  a  >-ote  of  two- 
tUrdeoi  oadi  hoiiea* 

Ayptotad  Bfaroh  0^  1641* 


[  No.  9.  ] 

AH  ACT  to  amend  an  act  entitled  an  act  ''amendatory  to  the  aerenl 
acts  incorporating  the  Trustees  of  the  Wesleyan  fieminarj  at 
Albion." 

That  the  words  **tlie  eald  tnieteee  iludl  have  powar  to  flB  all  TMsandee  liillieir  own  board,** 

^  a»  Aral  and  aeoond  linea  of  aeetlon  three  of  an  act  entitled,  an  act  amendatory  to  the  wvaral 

.  ..aotilaDOcponitinf  tha  tmeteai  of  the  Wedeyan  Samhiaiy  at  AlUon,  ^proved  March  «h, 

rlMI,  be  atrkkrn  out,  and  that  laid  aection  be  amended  to  read  BsfoUowa:  '*That  the  powar  to 

.rAaaiaaaafitoaaocratafiatbabaaal  of  trataea  ofaeid  Waeleyan  Saminwyat  AlUon,  bj 

.  MBifffiM^  dsatb,  asplrattsaof  term  of  oflfea,  or  otherwiie,  is  harahy  and  beiaaftar  TBeted  in  ^ 

IIM^  Ajunial  OonteaiMa  of  the  Mettiodlet  ^dMiopal  caiurdi,  who  ahaU  al^ 

brhaBaC   AMp>«>flikinaln«haacttowhkhtUaiaanieBdatai7,totheoootnrynotwtthatand- 

ing:  Frmtiicdf  The  trueteee  who  are  now  in  office  dMneonthiua  therein  until  the  next  meeting 

-.if  l>Tr  etW  f^"*^rr-ft"*'^,  "^  *»^  ******  ■''«*°  ****"  ^  "  ^uqH^  of  one  chwa  of  traeteet, 

andaiilM  etectiom attach  eeirion  of  eaid conference  thereafter.    £ach tnutee  ao  elected ihall 

rMPtim  >  wnHftiare  tnm  the  eaoeetwry  of  eaid  oonteanca,  which  cerUfkate  ahaU  be  recorded 

Jmtha  county  regiitei'a  office  of  the  connly  of  Calhotm,  and  laid  tnieteee  ahaU  have  power  to 

>  tfca.by*lawa  for  their  own  totemment^  to  elect  or  vppaiat  the  fecntty  of  the  Inatitutiont  ez- 

oept  the  principal,  who  ehaB  be  appotatcd  ly  the  Michigan  annual  Conference  of  the  Methodiet 

Jt^plMPfal  Cbnrcfa*  to  preeciibe  the  oonree  of  etn4y,  attend  the  CTemlnetionw,  and  regulate  the 

.f  laininent  and  inetructions  of  the  studentB»  and  manage  the  aftirs  of  said  corporation  in 

..  i>ahwini¥rraethirj  mi^  deem  btet  calculated  to  promote  the  ol^ect  of  this  act." 

8nei  i.  TUe  act  ahaQ  take  eflfrct  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passege. 

Afffeoved  February  17, 1845. 
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[  No.  28.  ] 

▲N  ACT  to  <»iilarge  the  powers  of  ihe  TruBt^es  of  the  Wesleyan 
SeminAry  at  Albi<m. 

8hctto!v  1.  Bt  it  emactid  by  the  Senate  and  Monte  of  Repreeentativee  qftke  SMe  of  Mitkigmn^ 
'llimt  the  trustee  of  the  Wedeyan  S«mfaiary  at  Albion,  be  and  they  are  hereby  antfaorised  and 
inpowered  to  e»lab1bh  at  Albion,  aa  a  branch  of  laid  Seoilnarr,  a  Female  CoUege,  m-ith  power* 
•Bd  prhilegee  uaoaUy  appertabiing  to  such  inntitutiona,  under  the  style  and  title  of  the  AIUoo 
Vteiale  Collegiate  Institute. 

Sbc.  8.  That  the  principal  of  said  seminary  sliall  be  president  of  said  collegiate  Institute,  and 
(BK-oAolo  a  member  of  the  board  of  truateeo.  The  trustees  shall  have  power  to  appoint  suck 
jftohasors  and  teachers  aa  may  at  any  time  be  neoeesary  Ibr  the  Instruction  of  the  pupils  thare- 
in,  and  ahall  hare  full  power  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  the 
Imt  of  this  State,  as  they  may  deem  expedient  for  the  gorerroent  and  conduc't  of  said  coDeglato 
IimHIhN,  to  prescribe  stioh  course  of  study  »nd  such  mode  of  inatruotioQ  therein  aa  th^  ni«j 
.^■41*  best;  and,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  fSu^ulty,  to  confer  on  thoae  pupils  whom  tliey 
•iMllJndge  worthy  thereof;  all  such  literary  honors  aa  are  usually  conferred  by  the  best  female 
^eoDcfM  and  seminariea  of  the  highest  rank:  Provided  hottever.  That  nothing  contained  in  tUa 
tiCt  shall  be  so  construed  aa  to  confer  the  power  upon  tlie  trustees,  officers  or  faculty  of  tUa 
ooOagiate  institute  to  confer  literacy  degrees  upon  males  educated  at  tills  institution,  and  that 
the  course  of  atn^y  ahaO  be  at  leaat  equal  in  extent  to  the  graduating  course  published  in  the 
Mlriogae  of  the  Wesleyan  Seminary  at  AlUon,  for  the  years  eighteen  hundred  and  ibrty-dlglit 
and  eighteen  hundred  and  for^-nine. 

8kc.  3.  That  the  annual  income  of  said  institution  may  equal  but  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars. 

Sac  4.  That  no  certificate  of  free  tultkm  bi  aaid  seminary  shall  entitle  the  holder  ttiereof  to 
Area  tuition  in  the  said  collegiate  Institute,  unleasit  be  so  expressed  on  the  ISmc  of  the  instra- 

Sbc.  5.  That  all  acU  or  parts  of  acts  relating  to  the  Wesleyan  Seminary  at  AlUon,  contra- 
vaning  the  provisions  of  thia  act,  be  and  tlie  aante  are  hereby  repealed. 

flnc.  6.  A  board  of  vlaitora,  condsting  of  three  persons,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Snpcrin- 
tandent  of  PnbHc  Instmction,  whoae  duty  it  shall  be  once  in  each  year  to  make  a  personal 
•xamfaMtion  into  the  state  of  said  Seminaiy  and  Female  Collegiate  Institute  in  all  its  depart- 


,  and  to  report  tlie  result  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  suggesting  such 
InproTemeatB  as  they  may  deem  important;  whkh  report  he  may  In  his  discretion  embody  in 
kitanMalnpoit* 

Ami  7.  TUa  cofpocation  ahall  ba  sul^eet  to  the  provisioBa  of  chapter  fiityfbe  of  the  mised 
ptrt^lis,  so  fhraa  the —ne  shall  be  conriatent  with  the  prorisiona  of  tbUact. 

flMi&  TUs  act  sfadi  take  eflbotsnd  be  in  fbroe  from  and  alter  its  passage. 

Approfved  Ft>bruary  18, 1860« 


[  No.  106.   ] 

AN  ACT  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "  an  act  to  incorporate  the  Mich- 
igan and  Huron  Institute." 

ammojHl,  BeUenmeUdkiftUS^nmUandBnu^  ttvr$$mUi4iM9^ti^SUUqfMkklgtmf 
ntlfrom  and  nfterfhe  pwiigi  of  tUa  aot,  thalliiMgui  and  Huron  Inatitnte^  kxiatad  at 
CalMMMoo,  afanB  be.  and  tho  aaaia  la  harelif  known  by  the  name  and  stjla  of  the 
Uterary  Institute. 

64 
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tec.  2.  Tlw  truMSM  iteU  iMsU^  avV^  dl  teidi  Iv  thM  oolbete^ 
aooonilQ]|^toyi0irbMtJii4ginaiit,fai  encOn^  suttabb  boiMiast;  in  rapporCiiif  i 
■truetora,  ofltora  and  agwito;  in  ptocwriag  boola,  nwpt,  dMrta^gtobw,  phfloiophkii,  < 
and  other  inatrnmento  and  appMnhM,  naoi—ry  to  ai<  in  the  promotion  of  wnnd  learofaisin 
•aid  inatitatioii. 

Saa  3.  Hie  treaaiirer  of  odd  institate  and  all  other  agenta,  wlien  required  hj  the  tnwtMi., 
■bail,  belbre  entering  opon  the  duties  of  their  oflEkce,  give  bonds  for  the  saeuritj  of  said  cor- 
poration in  such  penal  sum  as  the  board  of  trustees  shall  require. 

tec.  4.  AU  process  against  ssid  oorporatiou  shall  be  bj  sununon^  tlie  serrice  of  the  saaie 
■hall  be  by  learing  sn  attested  copy  of  the  same  with  the  treasurer  of  the  corporation,  at  least 
thirtj  dsjs  before  the  return  daj  thereofl 

Sec.  5.  Hie  ssid  institute  and  departments  shall  be  opon  to  all  Christian  denoooinatioo^  aad 
the  profession  of  any  religious  fiuth  shall  not  be  required  of  those  who  become  stndebfil^  ail 
persons  may,  howerer,  be  expelled  or  suspended  from  Che  privileges  of  said  institution, 'Muae 
habits  are  idle  or  Ticious,  or  whose  moral  character  Is  bad. 

8bc.  6.  The  trustees  may  receiTe  by  ^t,  grant  or  donation,  ft>r  the  use  and  bCTicfii  'o^iald 
corporation,  any  land,  money  or  materially  and  the  said  corporation  may  hold  esta^l^1mT^ 
personal  or  mixed,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fif^  thousand  doUars. 

Sec.  7.  It  shall  be  at  all  times  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  committee  or  oflier  ayeiit  ap- 
pointed by  the  Legislature;  and  it  shall  be  the  doty  of  the  ofBcers  of  ssid  institute  at  a&  tflmmi 
to  eschibit  to  any  committee  or  agent  appointed  by  the  Legishtxure,  a  full  and  complete  aCate- 
ment  of  the  general  or  particular  concerns  of  the  Institute. 

8bc.  8.  It  shall  be  at  all  timas  competent  fbr  the  Legishture  to  alter  or  amend  thli  tt^hf, 
rote  of  two-Uiirda  of  each  house. 

8bc.  9.  So  much  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  an  amendmmt  as  contraTPues  the  provtsfooa  of 
this  act,  is  h«rel>y  repealed. 

Approved  March  21,  1^97. 


[  Vo.  1.  ] 

A!N  ACT  to  enable  the  President  of  the  board  of  Trastees  of  tbe 
Ealamasoo  Literary  Institute,  to  sell  and  convey  real  estate. 


nntttiepMideiitofthe  board  oT  teorteaa  of  the  KalnnaMO  Utaniy  iMlitttto  be  a^  Iw  la 
herein aothovlaed and 6nfNm«rsd to aail  and  ooBosf  byl 
pavta  or  porttOM  of  tiie  kadi  and  real  aitata  I 
tkau,md  on  sudi  terms  and  ooddltlooaaa  tiie  tmaleeaof  aaidiiHtltateoraiM^ovilyof  ||Min,at 
ai:^  meating  regularly  caDsd,  msy  direct  to  be  sold  aad  oottTejed:  FraoMlsd,  andi  tenna  and 
oonditioafl  be  not  inooadatent  with  the  proTidooaofan  aot  eatifeiad  **An  act  to  hMotponita  llio 
MIdiigaa  aad  Huron  inatitate/'  and  the  aet  to  amend  the  same,  approved  Mmsh  ilst,  A.  D. 
1837. 

Sac.1  That  beftrettietsldprasidentihaiLasIl  and  ooaT«jaqj  audi  lands  or  lealealati^  he 
■haO  execute  to  the  said  trustee!  and  their  Bacc<«<^rs  in  office,  a  bond  with  audi  surety  or 
aoreties  as  Shan  be  deemed  sufftctentlor  said  trustees,  or  a  mi^orily  of  them,  IbrthettMMiil 
^•lifllcstlott  tff tte  A<iMg«»  proeeeda  oTMdi  isiB  or  ofthe,  aooocdlBgto  the  provkl^ 
«uMllad«%CBoetto«Bnad«ii0teatMfsd%nei!ttolaoerpOMt»tfae  MUUgaa  aad  BuMMmU- 
tate,*'«a]iprofedailthefUld^y<ifllai^A.  a  lS37,andaceordlBgtotiiob94aw«rMtO' 
latlona  of  ssid  iastitnte. 
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8bc.  X  timt  ill  «ct0  and  parte  of  arts  immntbtent  wltfa  tlM  ^rorMoBB  of  tSiii  aefc,  b»  tad 
the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 
Approved  Jattoary  29, 183ff. 


[  No.  78.  1 
AK  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Tecumseh  Academy. 

That  from  and  after  the  paanga  of  thlaaotk  George  W.  Jernain,  atUnaan  Btanohanl,  Henrj 
L.  Hewett,  CSeorge  Spaffbrd,  Baneca  Hale,  Daniel  FttUnao,  Daniel  O.  FfaMdi,  EiraF.  Blood  and 
mcfaael  A.  Fktteraon,  of  thecoontj  of  Leoavrae,and  their  encceitcci,  be  and  tbcu  are  bere^ 
conelituted«  ordained  and  dedvedto  be  a  body  ooiporate  and  politic  in  ilM;t  and  in  nant,  to  be 
Btyled  "the  trueteee  of  the  Tecaraaeh  Academy;"  tliat  by  that  name  they  and  Chelr  sncceiBora 
•ban  and  may  have  perpetual  soooeeirion,  and  nhall  be  pereont  in  law  c^»able  of  suing  and  be- 
ing soed,  pleading  and  being  impleaded,  answering  and  being  answered,  deffendtng  and  beinff 
defended  in  all  courts  of  record  whatever,  and  in  al)  manner  of  suits,  actions,  compUnli, 
matters  and  causes  whatever;  and  that  they  and  their  successors  may  have  a  common  seiil,  and 
obange  and  alter  the  same  at  their  pleasure;  and  that  they  and  their  successors,  by  the  name 
ot  the  trustees  of  the  Tecumseb  Academy,  shall  be  in  law  capable  of  acquiring  and  holding  bj 
.  pnrrhasai  gift,  grant,  devise,  bequest  or  otherwise,  and  of  selling,  conveying  or  leasing  aqy 
estate^  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  for  the  use  of  ssSd  corporation;  and  that  they  and  their  toe- 
cessors  shall  have  fiiU  powers  to  make  end  enter  into  contracts,  to  make  such  rules  and  bf 
iMnas  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  good  government  and  suooesa  of  said  institutionr 
iPrevtdsd,  Stich  by4aws  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  snd  laws  of  the  United 
Stitos,  or  of  this  State. 

8ec.  S.  Said  trustees  of  Tecumseh  Academy,  shall  have  power  to  establish,  at  swdi  time  and* 
at  Buofa  place  in  the  village  of  Tecumseh  and  county  of  Lenawee,  as  Chey  may  judge  best,  am 
JMtitutiffn  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  suited  to  the  wants  and  demands  of  the  surrouiiiliqf 
eonnliy. 

Seo.  3.  That  the  ssid  George  W.  Jermain,  Stilbnan  Bbmchard,  Henry  L.  Hewett,  George 
Spaflbrd,  Seneca  Hale,  Daniel  Pittman,  Daniel  G.  Finch,  Esra  F.  Bk>od  and  BCichael  A.  ^Mer- 
son  shall  be  the  trustees  of  said  academy,  and  have  and  exerdse  the  power  and  franchise  &ef«^ 
in  granted,  until  others  be  appotaited  in  their  plaes;  they  and  their  suceeesorsAaH  have  power 
to  flu  all  vacancies  fai  thefa*  own  body,  which  may  happen  l^  death,  resignation  or  olherwiMS 
th^y  shaU  appoint  a  president  of  said  academy,  who  shall,  ex-offlcio,  be' president  of  the'bosvd 
of  trustees,  and  have  the  power  of  giving  the  casting  vote.  In  case  of  an  equal  division;  d.  fai»> 
Jority  shsU  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  businees. 

See  4.  The  board  of  trustees  shsU  fkithftilly  apply  all  funds,  in  money  or  otfaerwiM,  t^^ttas 
collected,  received  or  acqulzed,  according  to  their  best  judgment,  in  erecting  suitabirWld- 
ings,  supporting  the  necessary  officers  and  instructors,  in  procuring  books,  maps,  61^  M^  ar-- 
tfales  necessary  to  insure  the  success  of  said  academy,  or  in  lessening  the  expense  of' «Mltaos 
at  ttie  same,  or  in  improving  the  health. of  the  students  belonging  thereto. 

fltao.  &  AH  process  i^ainrt.  said  corpoation  shall  be  hj  summons,  and  the  8eni<^  of  th*- 
Bsme  Aail  be  by  leavfqg  an  attested  copy  thereof  with  the  president  of  said  academy,' <$F  IH  Ui 
abeenoe>  at  his  last  usual  pbtoe  of  abode,  at  least  Ave  dsys  previous  to  the  return  da^'tfitiBoC. 

BB&6.  That  at  the  first  meeting  of  said  trntteas,  they  divide  themselves  into  tKree^lOUa  of 
three  members  eaoh;  the  term  of  office  of  the  first  dam  shaU  temdnate  at  theend  ot  tlie  fin* 
year;  the  term  of  oflke  of  the  seoond  chuM  shaD  termfaiafte  at  the  end  of  ttie  seosiid  year;  $mtk 
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4lit  term  of  oflk»  of  die  third  oktm  whaii  termiaMte  at  Uie  «od  of  the  third  ;ew,  bo  thai  oae- 
third  of  the  Dumber  of  tnisteee  shall  be  cbtMtn  amraalfy. 

Bbo.  7.  This  act  shall  be  Ikvorablj  coostniod  to  eObet  the  porposes  thereby  intended,  and 
<he  same  Is  herebj  declared  to  be  a  public  act,  and  copies  thereol^  printed  by  anthoritj  of  the 
•State,  shall  be  recdved  as  erldence  thereof  in  all  courts  of  this  State. 

Sec.  8.  The  legislature  shall  bsT*  the  power  at  any  time  of  amending  or  repealing  this  act, 
hj  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  both  branchcA. 

Approved  Aprils,  1838. 


[  No.  60.  ] 

JlS  act  to  incorporate  the  Trustees  of  the  Grand  River  Theological 

Seminary. 

Sscnoir  I.  Beit  tnmetei  fty  tJU  Stnt^e  mU  Hmt$€  ^  Repruentmtitts  ttftlu  $taU  9f  ilficW^wi, 
That  lirom  and  after  tlie  passage  of  this  act,  Isaac  Jennings,  Tliomas  Blossem,  John  J.  ShlfdMrd, 
Joaiah  Tale,  Erastus  IngersoU,  CSiarles  Hf.  Gumey,  Samud  ChadMck  and  B.  P.  Ingersol^  b* 
and  they  are  hereby  constituted,  orddned  and  declared  to  be  a  body  corporate  and  politic,-  in 
ilut  and  name,  to  be  styled  "  The  trustees  of  Grand  Rlrer  Theological  Seminary;*'  thatby  tfart 
name,  they  and  their  successors  shall  and  may  have  perpetual  soccesaion,  and  shall  be  pefMaa 
*ln  law  capable  of  suing  and  being  sued,  of  pleading  and  being  impleaded,  ci  answvring  and 
'being  answered,  of  defending  and  being  defrnded,  In  all  courts  of  record  whatever,  and 
In  an  manner  of  suits,  actions,  complaints,  matters  and  causes  whatorer;  and  thitOwy 
nnd  their  successors  may  have  a  common  seal,  and  change  and  alter  the  aame  at  tbtkr 
pleasure;  and  that  they  and  their  succeesors,  by  the  name  of  **  The  trustees  of  the  Grand 
'Bhrer  Theological  Seminary,*'  shall  be  In  law  capable  of  acquiring  and  holding,  by  pur- 
•chase,  gift,  grant,  devise,  bequest  or  otherwise,  and  of  selHng,  conveying  or  kaslng  anj 
estate,  real,  personal  or  mixed,  for  the  use  of  said  corporation;  and  that  they  and  their  snooea- 
son  shall  have  full  powers  to  make  and  enter  into  contracts;  to  make  such  rules  and  bylaws 
-as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  good  goremment  and  success  of  said  Instttntlon:  JVetMe< 
That  such  by-laws  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  Hie  United  Statea  or 
of  this  State. 

Sbc.  t.  Said  trustees  of  Grand  Rlrer  Theological  Seminary,  shall  hame  povt'er  to  erect,  In  the 
vUlage  of  Orion,  in  Eaton  and  Clinton  coundes,  (the  county  line  runnldg  through  the  Tillage,) 
audi  buildings  as  they  may  Judge  the  interests  of  the  institution  may  at  any  time  demand. 

Sbc.  3.  That  the  several  individuals  named  abo^'e  as  trustees,  shall  have  power  to  increase 
4hair  number  to  twelve;  that  they  and  their  successors  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacandea  in 
tbair  own  body  which  may  be  occasioned  by  death,  resignation  or  otherwise,  to  i4>point  a  prta- 
ideot  of  said  Seminary,  who  shall,  ex-ofBcio,  be  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  have 
the  power  of  giving  the  casting  vote  in  case  of  an  equal  division;  and  three  trustees,  together 
-with  the  president,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

See.  4.  The  board  shall  faithfully  apply  all  funds  in  their  possession  In  such  a  manner  aa,  in 
•tlMir  Judgment,  will  most  promote  the  interest  of  the  Institution. 

BaaS.  The  president  and  several  professors  of  the  Seminary  shsn  constitute  the  Faculty,  who 
.  ikall  have  power  to  govern  the  'stttdente  and  all  the  Internal  reguhtioiis  of 'the  InstltutloQ. 

8m.  6.  An  professors  shall  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  trustees,  vrlth  the  conctUTcnce  of 
'the  V^toulty. 
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8cc.  7.  AUproce«aj;a!iirtMddcerponUkmsb«Ubeb7sumi«jOii«,andtheserT{oeof  tho«»^ 
■hall  be  by  leaving  an  attested  copy  thereof  wfth  the  president  of  said  Seminary,  or  in  hb  ab- 
sence at  his  last  usual  place  of  abode,  at  least  five  days  prerious  to  the  return  day  thereoC 

8bc.  a.  At  the  ibst  meetin|r  of  said  trustee*,  they  shaH  diride  themsehes  into  three  ekseta  of 
to/or  members  each,  exdusire  of  the  president;  the  term  of  oAoe  of  the  first  dass  shall  term!- 
nate  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  term  of  office  of  tiie  second  class  shall  terminate  at  tiie  «id 
of  the  second  year,  and  the  term  of  office  of  the  third  dass  shall  terminate  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year,  so  that  one  third  part  of  the  trustees  diaff  be  choeen  annually. 

8bc.  9.  This  act  shall  be  fkvorab]y  construed  to  effect  the  purposes  thereby  intended,  and  ft* 
■una  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  public  net,  and  copies  thereof,  printed  by  the  authority  of  flie 
Stake,  shnD  be  received  as  evidence  thereof  in  all  the  courts  of  this  State. 

Bbc.  10.  The  Legislature  shall  have  power  at  any  time  to  smend  or  repeal  tblM  art  hy  a  vote  of 
ttvo-thlrds  of  both  branches  thereof. 

Approved  April  II,  1839. 


r  No.  41.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Grass  Lake  Academy  and  Teacher's 

Senonary. 

Sbctioii  1.  Be  it  eiuutU  fty  tJU  SenaU  and  Hauaa  qf  R$pretemtati9€»  ^tka  StmU  vf  Miekigmm, 
That  Akmio  Brewer,  James  Faulkner,  Henry  A.  Fraoeisco,  Robert  Davis,  John  BC.  EUia,  Josh- 
va  O.  Knight,  David  Durand,  Foster  Tucker,  James  Courier,  William  H.  Pease,  Jona  B.  Tkyior, 
Beter  Brown,  Job  Bise,  MUter  Yeckkgr  and  Joahva  Jooea,  of  Grass  Lake,  Jaqkaon  county,  and 
tfadr  successors,  be  and  hereby  are  created  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  to  be  styled  **Tbe  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Grass  Lake  Academy  and  Tescber's  Seminary,'*  and  by  that  name  to  remala 
in  perpetual  succession,  with  ftjH  powers  to  sue  and  be  sued;  toaoQulre,  hold  and  convey  prop- 
erty, real  snd  personal;  to  have  and  to  use  a  common  sea!,  to  alter  and  renew  the  same  at  plear 
■ore;  to  make  and  to  alter  from  time  to  time  such  by-laws  as  they  may  deem  necessary  fbr  tbft 
government  of  said  institution,  its  officers  and  servants:  Provided,  Such  by-laws  are  not  inoi«-> 
■tatent  with  the  constitution  of  this  State  or  of  the  United  States. 

SBc.t.  The  said  Academy  shall  be  kxMted  In  the  township  of  Grass  Lake,  In  the  eouBtgr  of 
Jiackson,  and  shall  be  erected  on  a  ptan  sufflcientty  extens^re  to  silbrd  instruction  in  theHbcval 
arts  and  sciences,  snd  in  the  languages,  as  opportunity  and  ability  may  hereafter  admit,  or  the 
trustees  direct 

Sbc.  3.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  from  time  to  time  appoint  such  oflkers  and  instmetori^ 
and  also  such  servants  of  the  institution  as  may  bo  neeeasary,  and  shall  have  power  to  display 
any  or  each  of  them  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons.  They  may  also  have  povrer  to  expel  any  of 
tiMir  own  members  Ibrdiahooorable  and  improper  eondoot,  whenever  two-thirds  of  the  board 
•t  aaj  regular  meetingshall  concur  in  such  dedaioa.  The  board  may  also  prescribe  Hm 
course  of  studies  to  be  pursued  In  said  institution  or  its  departmenta.  Thay  aball  also  have 
power  to  fin  all  vacancies  In  said  board  that  may  hi^ypen  by  death  or  othervrise. 

Erne  4.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  consist  of  fifteen  members,  any  seven  of  vrhom  nay  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  dofaig  busfaieas;  and  said  board  of  trustees  Shan  hold  their  flrat  meeting  at . 
Ocaas  Lake  Centre,  on  the  firat  Monday  of  Sf^,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-nine, 
andafterwards  on  tlidr  own  ^poiotmenta;  but  in  any  emargenc^,  the  preaident  of  the  bcatt, 
with  advice  of  two  trustees,  may  callaspedal  meeting  of  the  board,  or  aqy  five  members  maj 
eaO  such  meeting,  by  givlngnotice  to  each  member  at  least  ten  days  before  the  time  of  said 
meeting. 
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8w.i.  Tbe  board  of  tmsUNM  tban  fiiithfuZty  Apply  all  ftmda  collected  or  reoiived  bgr  tfaam, 
aooov^ii^  to  their  best  judgment,  in  erecting  suitable  buildings,  itupporting  iostmctora^  in  pso- 
eving  books  and  apparatus,  and  whatever  mi^,  in  their  judgment,  be  best  fitted  to  promote 
(ii«  bvt  success  of  the  institution;  but  said  corporation  shaD  not,  under  any  clrcumstaiKrcs,  be 
perputted  to  issue  onj  note,  lull  or  other  negotiable  jpoper  or  obligation  for  the  payment  of  mo- 
mtgi  Frovided,  That  in  case  any  bequest  or  donotioa  shall  be  made  for  a  particular  pozpoae' 
«DC)Kdant  to  the  design  of  this  institution,  and  theoorporotion  slioUoooeptand  receiTo  the  mw^ 
Hthan  be  applied  in  conformity  to  the  conditions  or  design  expressed l^'  the  donor;  PraeidU 
A»|J|fr«  That  th« property  to  beheldliy  the  institutioo  shallnqt,  at  any  one  time,  exoe«d  the. 
magi  at  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

Abo.  6.  Tha  treasmw  of  this  institution  shall  always,  and  oQ  other  agents  when  roquired, 
beft>re  entering  on  the  duties  of  tlioir  appointment,  giro  bocd«  for  the  security  uf  ilic  curpora- 
tton  and  the  public,  in  such  penal  sums  and  with  such  securities  as  the  board  of  trustees  ahaO 
HWitfWt  and  aU  prooeas  againBt  the  oorporatloii  shall  be  by  summons,  and  the  serrice  of  the 
aHM  ahaU  be  I7  leaving  an  atteoted  copy  theveof  with  the  treaaurar  of  the  iiMtitutioa. 

■w.  7.  The  InatltiilloD  heral^  iooorporated,  shall  ahngrs  be  aul^ecC  to  the  OTsmlnaflnn  or 
laipaottM  of  a  board  of  vMtora,  or  aiiyoAfeer*  appointed  or  aottkoriaedbrtte  Uglalalunu 

tex  9.  Hie  Logialatore  may  at  any  time  alter,  amend  or  repeal  this  act,  bj  aTote  of  two- 
tUvds  of  each  house. 

Apptored  April  4, 1839. 


[  Ko.  60.  J 
AN  ACT  to  iacorporate  If  anhaU  College. 

Sbctioic  1.  B«  it  tntUdhfth*  Senate  mmd  Hou9e  t^ tUj^euntativei  ^tkt  Stmte  ^ MieUgmu, 
TTbat  John  P.  GleTeland,  Sidney  Ketehum  and  James  P.  Oreres,  of  the  county  of  Calhoun;  John 
M.  ElHs,  William  Pige  and  lUfcus  Harrison,  of  the  county  of  Jackson;  Ira  M.  Weed,  of  the 
eonnty  of  Washtenaw;  Eurotus  P.  Hastings,  Robert  Btuort  and  Arthur  L.  Porter,  of  the  countj 
of  Wayne;  Austhi  E.  Wing  and  Oliver  Johnston,  of  tl»e  county  of  Monroe;  George  W.  Jermaln, 
«f  the  county  of  Lenawee;  Ashbel  8.  Wells,  of  the  county  of  Oakland;  MitcheU  Hinadell,  of  the 
oovntT  of  Kalamaioo;  EOfiuL  P.  GhampUn,  of  thq  county  of  Hillsdale,  and  Fhanuel  W.  Warrl- 
aer,  or  the  county  of  St.  Joseph,  and  their  successors,  be  and  ^ey  are  hereby  created  a 
bo^  politic  and  corporate,  to  be  styled  "the  board  of  trustees  of  MarshaU  College,*'  and  by  that 
name  shall  renudn  hi  perpetual  suocesaion,  with  full  powers  to  sue  and  be  sued,  pleadond  be 
faa^eaded;  to  acquire,  hold  andcanvey  property,  real  andpenonal;  to  have  and  to  use  a  com- 
non  seal,  to  alter  and  renew  the  some  at  pleasure;  to  make  and  alter,  from  time  to  time,  such 
by-laws  as  they  may  deem  necessary  fbr  the  government  of  said  institution,  its  officers  and  ser- 
wts;  provided  such  bylaws  are  not  faiconsistent  tiith  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  this  State. 

Bkc.  2.  The  said  coDege  shall  be  located  in  the  township  of  Uarsholl,  in  the  county  of  Cil- 
houn;  and  dudl  be  erected  on  a  pian  sufficient^  extensive  to  aiford  faistruction  in  the  liberal 
arti  and  adeacea;  and  the  trustees  may,  as  their  abiUtiea  shall  increase,  and  the  bitereets  of  the 
oonimunity  require,  erect  additional  departments  fbr  the  study  of  any  or  all  of  the  liberal  pro- 
ftaslons. 

8bc.  3.  The  board  ahall,  from  time  to  time,  appoint  a  president,  vice  president,  seci'etai'>  snd 
treasurer,  together  with  such  other  officers,  instructors  and  servants  of  the  institution,  as  may  be 
aaoessary;  and  shaD  have  power  to  dispbuje  any  or  either  of  them,  fbr  good  and  suiHcient  rea- 
•ons;  and  also  to  iin  vacancies  which  maj  happen  by  death,  resignation  or  otherwise,  in  said 
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bOMia»  «r«iiMMV  mAdtmmn,iaabew*on  wd  MPvmC^  Midatoo  to  pMMribe  ud  dinet  tlw 
cott«»  ef  tliMl^  to  Iw  pinoed  in  nid  ioitltvtiOD  «id  to  deputmeota. 

flkfc^  n0  ynmyimni  of  the  coB<g»  Aalj  b>,  •at-ottoio^  a  mwaber  rf  the  b«Hfd  of  tnntoM, 
■ndprMldent  of  the  mne;  and  in  his  absence,  the  Tioe  preelitoiit  dail  pnaUein  the  laaeiiwf 
of  «k»  boardi  and  In  the  abKnoe  of  both  preddeni  utd  vtoe-preaUrat,  the  bowddMU  dwt 
one  of  their  own  number  to  predde  for  the  time  being. 

■w.  6.  The  boavd  of  troeteM  shall  eonslit  of  sixteen  tnombera,  ezslnshrv  of  the  prB^iwfi 
alanine  of  whom  shall  oonstitnte  a  quoram  to  do  basineas;  said  board  of  trastees  dsall  hold 
their  ftrst  meeting  at  the  call  of  tiM  members  leaidsiit  in  the  tillage  of  Marshall,  within  two 
mwiths  from  the  approval  of  thto  act,  and  alterwarda  they  shall  meet  on  their  own  i^point- 
UMttl^  bat  in  cases  of  emergency,  the  president  and  secretary  may  call  special  meetings  of  tlM 
board,  or  iny  Are  members  may  call  such  meeting,  by  giving  notice  to  each  member,  at  least 
ton  days  befbrc  the  timd  of  buch  meeting. 

8£C.  6.  The  boaod  cf  trustees  shall  faithfully  apply  all  funds  collected  or  recelTed  by  thmit 
II  r piwlni  U  tJMk.btst  Iwdgiwt,  in  ewc<ittg  solfcaMe  fa^MJi^a,  iwpyrtlag  ttia j 
oeq» IM»wctqw<iida8rTsnt» bothlntha miilM(lsiii a»d  vnfpmtimji 
oa4if  4m«Ibh  m>pvrchMfts»  globss  moA  sthsr  tw^ntm  nisMaMy  to  tbe  s 
ait  lbs  pwpowi  <<  ksssniag  U»  aapaasa  of  t  liwrtlin 

I  FrmUtd^  iiwutrtitesv  ThaHnoasasBardgnxttwr  heqvsit  shall  bt  i 
pp«9«sto«oMi«ntwitb  thAgsnml  dasitwof tMi  lnstlti<iiiHb  aadt^i 

Ix^otintlM  «HB% sveiv ansh  dooattan  orbaqiuestsliallbaapplMinoonfti^ 
mifcuiHi  tha  eonditioacir  dssign  otyrssaurt  »ylhe  dseog. ' 

tuft.  7.  Tb«  tnararar  pf  ths  ooUofa  sfaiaB  alwm^  and  all  other  agents  when  rtqutiad*  beftwn 
wWi||b«t<l>a.datisaawlgnsdtham,gtTa  bonds  foe  the  saaari^f  of  thaoocpos^^ 
ptllllh^in  aach  penal suiim»  and  with  anohswaHati  as  tha. bosad  cf  trastaes  shall  appaotai  and 
alVftiycass  ^t/^nat  tha  instittittan  shall  be  by  sunnnaaB,  and  the  ssrvksa  of  tha  sana  shaU  ba  hy . 
la<j|^  fnatteaMoapytfatceof  with  tha  tiaasnrsr  of  tha  eollega>  at  laaat  thirty  days  bafcwlte^ 
sa^iwi  thsvot 

9m.  8.  Tha  imtltntion  haraby  incorporated  sballaLways  ba  svl^fectto  the  exwninatfon.ori^- 
sp^on  of  a  board  of  Tiaitors,  or  of  any  officer  or  officers  appointed  or  authorised  by  tha  la^ 
glslature;  and  after  said  institution  shall  have  commanood  operations,  the  Goramor,  Iqr  and 
wltti  the  adrice  and  eoaaeot  of  tha  Senate,  shall  annnal^  appoint  three  disinterested  penona> 
nQt4»nnacted  with  the  aforesaid  or  any  other  Uteraqr  instftnfcion  in  the  0t^,  aa  a  boavd  of 
visitors,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  said  institution,  ^ita  annual  coOegiate  couunenoemcn^ 
or  |it  auo^  other  tiuw  or  times  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  or  be  diraeted  thereto  by  thelrgialar 
tuffi,  and  report  the  result  of  their  Tisit  and  examination  into  its  condition  and  affiurs,  to  tha 
legJb|Uy«e  at  its  next  annual  session.  The  necessary  expenses  of  said  board  of  visitors,  in  vis- 
M^f^A  examining  said  institution,  not  exceeding  to  each  visitor  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars^, 
siwH^ba  chargeable  on  and  paid  from  the  funds  of  said  corporation. 

9n^9*  The  trustaey  sbatthava  power  to  oonftr  the  bonoraand  dagrecs  usually. ooafrrafd  tyr . 
""Wl^  ^mtitntyrnn  upon  those  whom  thay  vaaj  deem  worthy*  when  it  sbaUaPPMr  ihm  $ka , 
ran^^^ftamboard  of  visitors,  on  thoj-aport  of  a  oommittaa  apsointed  by  tha  laglllf^fixa* 
>l^Mm  iHUlUuniiii  Is  pofsaaMdof  permanent  funds,  yialdbv  an  average  yaarity  inpoina  of  a|_ 
laaat  ikva  thousand  dollars,  exduslTe  of  Vij  incoma  arising  from  tuition  fbes,  or  othsr  an|i|Ml. 
oagi^MPfD^  ,oaiitEJM4aM:  Pr^vUedt  Aansosr,  That  the  prinuuj  degiaes  .sball  not  ba  egn- 
4i^gff^ijak  jppy.  studantv  who  shall  not  hara  passed  through  a  course  of  studies,  similar  or  aqtnlT- 
a%B(,t<^J^g4  at.Iaaat  aa  thorough  as  that  prescribed  by  the  regents,  of  the  University  for  candl^ 
drtaa  for  the  Hke  degrees. 

4l^J|<U  ?nifa  act  slMril  not  take  efltei  until  all  the  aubscribers  to  a  college  contemplated  toba 
f^^jjiTUMl  at  or  near  tha  rillsgo  of  Msrshall,  by  the  name  of  Blichigan  OoDsge,  who  may  so 
vagnpllt  Jht  pn^t  shall  have  had  an  opportunity  of  withdrawing  their  subscriptions,  and  a  guar- 
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■alM  fiw  tWMty  CboaMuid  doManfor  add  ptopMed  ooUi^ 
FtorwandA.  L.Ib7«,of  Mn^lMn»alMQlwT»liMaMl8wed,Midattiaoa^  adtuMtdosni* 
wlMoriptfotK  or  gaiiPMtee  geftiiidad,  if  reqawited  by  ttw  f—peettye  indWdaah  adfmftng  nil 
aMotjf*,  or  thfeir  togtl  nprCMoUttfW. 

ftie.ll.  TbelegUitiire  nuqr  at  uj  tlaro  alter,  amend  oriep«d  tUe  act,  ^7  »  vote  of  tiM» 
tUrdi  of  eacii  hooae. 

Approv^ed  April  16^  IfiSv. 


\  Na  51.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  incorponite  the  Marshall  Female  Seminary. 


Thttfrom  and  after  the  paaaa^e  of  tUa  act,  flUnej  KetiAnm,  Oftver  C.  Oometeek,  Aandi  C. 
BoMnaon,  Mwfi  8.  flCefa,  Janea  P.  Orevea,  Tlioaipaon  8.  BoflMer,  BaoMel  Bmi,  Daniel  Hiid^ 
aoa»iiidAMieeW.Ckwdi»,  ortheoowty  of  OattMwi,  aad  tliair  aaoceeaew,  be  and  thi^tf 
iMMfifcj eotMtttKed, owlai»e< and deekted  »  bo^ aoipetabe aftd poMIe, under  tliettaa*  and 
a^  of  "  The  Marrfian  Fwale  Bemlnary;''  fa^lj  tfaatnaaie,  they  and  theb  eueeeaaota  ainJI 
•and  nay  laiTe  perpetual  aoeoeeaton,  and  ahaB  be  pereona  In  law,  eapaUe  of  aviBg  end  htlag 
sned,  pleading  and  being  impleaded,  ana werlng  and  being  ana wered,  defeM&ng'and  being  delb^ 
editt  aB  conrte  of  record  whaiever,and  in  all  manner  of  anita,  actions,  complalnte,  mattentad 
oanaea  whatever;  and  that  they  and  their  auooeaeora  nuy  have  a  oommon  seal,  and  dunge  and 
alterthe  aame  at  flteir  pleaatire;  and  ttiat  they  and  their  aueceaeora,  bythe  name  of  the  *V«r- 
ahall  Female  flemhuyry,"  ahaU  be  in  law  capable  of  acquiring  and  hokQng  by  ponhaae,  glft» 
gxunt,  devfae,  beqneat  or  otherwlae,  and  of  eeDfaig,  conreylng  or  feadng  any  eatate,  red,  pc^ 
aooal  or  mixed,  ft>r  the  uae  of  anld  corporation;  and  that  they  and  (beir  suoceaaon  diall  hsw 
AiD  power  to  make  and  enter  Into  contracts;  to  make  auch  rulea  and  by-laws  aa  they  nuj  deem 
neoeaaary  ibr  the  good  goverment  and  aucceea  of  aaid  institution:  PrmUltdy  Such  Inlaws  tn 
not  Ihconslafcent  with  the  oonatitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  State. 

Bact.  Said  eorporatloR  ahali  have  power  to  estabHah  at  auch  time  and  at  auefa  phos,  in  or 
Mar  the  YUlage  of  Marshall,  in  tbe  eounty  of  Calhoun,  as  may  be  judged  beet>  an  inatltutkm 
Ibr  tlie  education  of  feraalea,  suited  to  the  wanta  and  demands  of  the  surrounding  oountry. 

8ec.  3.  That  Oiere  shall  be  nine  trustees  of  said  Seminary:  PrpvUed,  MecrtAcleas,  lluit  no 
more  than  three  of  said  truateea  ahaU  be  taken  from  any  one  denondnatton  of  Chriadana,  and 
that  Sidney  Ketchum,  Other  C.  Oomatoek,  Asrah  C.  KoUnaon,  7abes  S.  VUch,  JTamea  P.  Qrefei^ 
Tbompuoa  8.  HoUister,  Samuel  Buel,  Daniel  Hudson  and  Jamea  W.  Gordon,  ahaU  be  ancb 
trusteea,  and  haTe  and  ezerclae  the  power  and  franchiae  herefai  granted,  until  others  be  ap- 
pointed In  their  place;  and  they  and  their  aucceaaors  ahaU  hare  power  to  fill  all  vaeaneka  fai 
thfdr  own  body,  which  may  happen  by  death,  resignation  or  otherwise;  they  dull  appeiat  MM 
of  their  number  president  of  aald  Seminary,  who  diall  be  ex-offldo  preeldent  of  the  boM  ^ 
trusteee,  and  hare  the  power  of  giving  the  eastiug  TOte,  in  case  of  an  eqmil  dlWalon;  «n^|ori^ 
diall  oonatitute  a  quorum  for  the  tranaaction  of  buslnesa. 

Sbc  4.  The  board  of  trustees  diall  falthiVilly  i^ly  aOAmda,  hi  roon^  or  othervriae^  ^  ttiai 
eoOeoted,  reoeired  or  acquired,  aoeording  to  their  best  Judgment,  in  erecting  suitable  IwUdhgli, 
supporting  the  necessary  ofBcen  and  teachers,  in  procuring  books,  maps,  or  otlier  avtldM 
neoessary  to  insnre  the  soooees  of  said  Seminary. 

Sbc.  5.  AD  process  against  such  corporation  shall  be  by  summons,  and  the  eerrioe  of  Hm 
aameshafl  be  by  leaving  an  attested  copy  thereof  with  the  preeldent  of  ttM  SeaaiDaiy,  er  It 
Us  abaence,  at  his  last  usud  place  of  abode,  at  least  six  days  previous  to  the  retwtt  day  t 
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drnH.  6.  Thfai  act  diaB  be  fliTonb^  ooutanied  to  eflbofe  the  parposes  tharebj  tntiidtdl, 
the  same  is  hereby  dedered  a  public  act|  and  copies  Uiereo^  printed  by  Authority  of  the 
ah«n  be  reoeiTed  as  evidence  thereof  in  all  courts  of  ttiis  State. 

Brno,  7.  The  Legislature  shall  have  the  power,  at  any  time,  of  amending  or  repeaUng 
Ut,  by  a  ToCe  of  two-thirds  of  both  branches. 

Approved  April  II,  1839. 


[  No.  66.  ] 
AN  ACT  to  incorporate  St.  Philip's  OoUege. 

Ikat  the  Bight  8everendnredsrlekReae,BomaaOstho]icBiahop  of  Detroit,  and  hie  i—ew 
•on  in  said  oflfee  of  Biahop  of  Detroit,  du^  appointed  by  the  flee  of  Borne,  be  aadarahwahy 
ordslned,  created  and  oonatftuted  a  botty  politio  and  oorporBte,  in  fiwtaad  in  name,  undar  Mi 
by  the  name  of  8t  nii]ip*a  College,  and  by  that  name  he  and  hia  sooceason  diall  have  perpatr 
nalsoooessionyaDdahaB  be  ci^ble  of  suing  and  \idag  sued,  pisading  and  betag  imphwdwli 
answering  and  l)eing  answered  unto,  defending  and  being  defbnded,  in  all  suits,  compialiiti^ 
mtters  and  causes  whatsoever,  either  in  law  or  e^oiCy;  of  iMtving  and  nslBg  a  eommon  teal; 
Of  snaetiny  all  by-tovrs  for  the  reguhtflon  of  ssid  college,  sad  of  Mie  members  therseif,  ofal*- 
ing  firom  tfane  to  thne  the  same;  of  aoqulrtag  by  gift,  devise,  pwchaae  or  otherwise,  aadUif 
hoUbug  and  conveyfaig  any  real,  pereonalor  mixed  estate  whatsoever,  neceesaiy  and  iisagai* 
fbr  the  otjeot  of  this  incorporation;  of  tniMaflCiag  aBbvshisas,  dlrectfai«  Kll  the  «flUn»  oafr- 
trolling  and  dispoafaig  of  all  the  funds,  estate  and  eActs  of  isld  college,  and  of  doinfa>««ly 
other  act,  matter  and  thing  necessary  and  proper  for  the  weB  being  and  good  govemBMUKtf 
the8ame,not  ineoBSfstent  with  the  constitution  and  Uws  of  theChnited  Btstos,  cro^Ms 


Baa  S.  Said  Bishop  and  his  sneocssois  shall  keepin  exirtenee  and  opetation  a  ooihlglite 
institution,  under  the  name  of  St.  Philip's  College,  for  the  purpoee  and  on  a  ptam  saflaftsHMo 
afford  instruction  hi  the  Uberal  arts  and  adenose;  which  inalltvtton  may  be  tneveaeed  noiinte 
aflbrd  an  opportvdtj  for  the  study  of  the  liberal  profossloos.  The  eoBege  rtiaU  be  I 
the  eouBty  of  Wayne.  ^ 

teas.  The  said  Bishop Md his suoeeesers  ahall,  from  time  to  time,  appoiotsnOhoi 
histructors  and  servants  of  the  instttntion,  aa  may  be  wwNwaaij  or  proper;  aadalao^i 
phoe  any  or  either  of  them;  tollIlanvaoanelea,aadeopfeseribesBddh«sttliec 
to  be  pursued  in  said  ooBage  and  Ita  departments. 

Saa  4.  The  said  Bishop  and  his  snooessors  may,  in  eontemphtton  of  abwnui,  snde 
itmsylMneossssiysotodo^ohooseaiidsiPpofaiAia  iinMlag,  under  tl 
proper  person  to  fin  Ms  ptaoe,  who,  untB  said  appointment  be  levdked  bf  i 
■ueeessors,  nay  do  and  perform  every  thteg  fortlie  welfore»  oandoet  end  mgnktian  of  ■ 
college,  which  said  BUhop  and  hia  suoosssors  might  snd  oooid  do  by  virtue  of  this  net;  ( 
the  event  of  a  vacancy  occurring  at  any  time  In  the  sidd  oAoe  of  Bomaa  OrtheMe  Btfoop  «f 
TTntrnit,  Tij  iisfh  trr  nthrrrrlnr.  npnu  mrh  nrmii rfiiii  ii,  anl  imfflltir  rananrjlin  tlBiil  srniwriB^ 
to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  ssid  church,  the  person  iOBng-at  thst  time  the  ottoe  of  tlear 
general  of  ttie  diooese  of  Detroit,  riudi  lepivsent  said  corporation,  and  do  snd  perform,  itfllr 
said  corporate  name,  every  act  and  thing,  and  ezerdse  every  power  and  authority  whieh^lld 
Bishop  and  his  successors  sre  hereby  granlsd  and  vested  with;  but  aa  soon  aa  ssid  laosMtj 
ihall  be  HBed  as  aforesaid,  and  the  person  Sffing  the  same  an4vee  In  ssid  dioeese,  then  thepopr^ 
ers  and  authority  hereby  vestsd  In  said  vicar  general  ihaB  cease. 
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fce.S.  TtMb  la^Obmoa  hetety  faicwiwrtcd  diill  ahra^B  be  sol^eet  to  tbe  exMBiaiftkm  of  a 
iMvdof  vWton»  three  in  mmber,  to  be  wauuSij  lypointed  by  the  gorenor,  by  nd  witb  the 
i«HeeandcoaMatorilM8eBirte;adaaidTiatoaebe]l  report  to  the  Legiakitara,  at  Ito  nesi 
Miiiiel  ii  eriuii  after  flieir  eppofatmeut  «d  fTHirimHon  of  erid  iMtitaaoo. 

tac.6t  The  aeUBidMp  and  fab  raeeeeaoniteBlMKte  power  to  cenfcr  the  hoDOTB  and  desreca 

il^rfi||iMiftoBitlieiepottor<heboeedqfTirttotB,crthe  i^ort  oftke 

IbytheLagUatm:  Prmiitiktrntntr,  That  the  pthneeydignaeiUI not  t 
■Ib  who  Aan  not  have  paaeed  tfaroqgha  oovaeefi 
k  ae  that  preeoibed  by  the  B^semi  «f  the  Unhmity  *r  c 
tec  7.  The  l^glditfaienMQr  at  a^rtbnealfeer.MMnd  or  repeal  thb  act 
Approved  AptfllC^uat. 


[   i\a  15.   ] 

AN  ACT  io  incorporate  the  Allegan  Academj. 

il.  B^UmmHni  »y  tkt  awateand  JBiwag^f  .HyrfeiatelieMff  tte  aWe  tfMkMgmm, 
1hBfc8aBnellfewberty,EliihaB^,aOM  F.  Iiltl^|ohn,  Cheeter  WetBMMO^  BOra  G.  Bwddej, 
iJ.Deederldc,  Eber Oierfipod,  Joeeph  ¥kk,  Hottai  MMon^Jr,  Jacob B. Beikj» 
P.BHfa,andnBvfaie  J.  Ltttmohn,  all  of  the  coonly  of  ABesen,  and  their  roBMinta, 
heaad«beyarehenbyciaated  a  bodjr  corpocafte  and  poiitfe,  to  be  etyled  « The  Beard  of 
TiiMltiiaofthe  Altaian  Aeademy,"  and  by  thet  name  eteB  reinain  in  perpetoal  e^eeinton, 
wWifiillpowerB  to  eoqnireb  hold  andooDTey  inopeiij,  real  and  pereonal,  not  eieeeding  in 
vtfoe  ftve  thoneend  dolbve;  to  have  and  nee  a  eonunon  eeel,  and  alter  Oie  eeaae  at  pknrate;  to 
■ne  and  be  eoed,  plead  and  be  impleadBd;  to  make,  alter  and  modifj  from  time  to  tima,  aneli 
bf4MVB,  rolee  and  regnlationa  ae  they  may  deem  neoeeeuy  Itar  Om  govenment  of  aid  inrtlta- 
ttPBiilioflieenandeaployeee:  IVeeided;  Soehby^wBi  mlea  and  r^rabiitkiw  are  not  iooon- 
Ataat  with  the  cooetitation  and  bnre  of  the  United  Statee  and  of  tfaie  State. 

tac  S.  flbad  Aiadnx^  ehaU  be  kMiated  in  or  near  the  Tflb^  of  AJhgaa,  and  ifaan  be  erected 
ipett  a  plan  enfljrient^j  exteneJTe  and  oommodioiu  for  the  pnrpoeee  of  an  academic  inettta. 
Hon;  and  the  eeid  tmeteee,  ae  the  wanti  of  (he  ooonmimity  teqtdre,  ma^  erect  eddilioBal  da- 
pMtmatite  fat  faietroetion  in  the  llbaral  aiia  and  edencee. 

■■0.3.  llieboardof  trusteeeehaO  eomdet  of  twelve  membeze»niaintafaiing  a  perpetoal  sii»- 
wwlon  by  the  annual  election  of  four  to  snppty  tlie  Tvaney  occaeJoned  by  the  expiration  of 
Iha  tam  of  a  like  number. 

flB&  4.  1^  board  of  tiuiteei  ehaH  emmaHy  elect  from  their  nmnber  a  preeident,  i 
Md  treeenrcr,  and  riheii,  from  time  to  time,  appoint  a  principal  and  other  neoeeeaiyi 
-  tectand  oflieen  of  the  inetitatioD,  and  tball  have  power,  ftir  good  and  enfikeent  leaaoM,  to 
lenoveaqy  or  either  of  them;  and  aleo  to  ii&  vacanciea  which  nuy  happen  I7  death,  reeigna- 
tien  or  otfaarwiee^  and  aleo  to  preacribe  and  direotthe  general  plan  of  inatniction,  the  boohs 
.  to*  be  need,  and  the  tuition  ibe  per  term  or  qoarter  in  eeid  inetitntion  anditi  depertmente. 

flBO.6.  flaidboordaliall  frdthfiilfy  app^  all  fonde  by  them  collected^  in  mony  or  otherwiee, 
.  andaflawnareceifedorieqiriredinarefltlnganiiablBlwdMinge^enpportiogtheneceflaeiyofll- 
waaad  teachara,  and  in  procmiag  booki,  mape  or  other  articlee  neoeeeaiy  to  enaore  the  aqc- 
<■»  of  eeid  hutitntlon,  or  twr  the  pnrpoee  of  redncing  tbe  ezpenee  of  inetmotian. 

tec  «.  A  pnbiie  eramfaiatkm  of  the  atndente  hi  the  varioos  brancfaee  of  atody  by  then 
pmauad,ahallbehadat  the  chMO  of  each  team,  and  a  public  exhibition  ahaU  be  had  onee  in 
4Mh  Tear,  at  audi  tfane  and  pkee  aa  the  boerd  of  tnufeeea  ahaH  from  time  to  time  ^ 
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Bm.7.  Thefbitaanaaliiwetiiigof  said  boardof  tru8tMtafaAUbelu}ldca<mtliAtelllQ»> 
day  of  September  Dext»  cad  ipeeial  meetfngs  of  the  auBe  ai^  beoailedat  angr  time,  on  the 
appHHOion  of  two  memben  to  the  MeroUry,  iHio  iball  forthwith  proceod  fb  nodiy  the  board 
of  Am  tfane  and  plaeo  of  such  meetiiif. 

tec  8.  That  the  aaidtnutooaihaU  be  held  iadlTdoaqjliaUeftar  att  debto  contmeted  by  aaid 


Sw.  9.  Thia  act  ihaU  take  eflbot  and  be  in  &»oe  from  and  after  its  paaiaee. 
Approved  February  8, 1843. 


f  No.  76.  ] 
AN  ACT  to  mcorporate  the  Ghrand  Rapids  Academy. 

That  from  and  after  the  peaaage  of  thia  act,  Daniel  Ball,  Joha  Ahiiy,  Jamea  Ballard,  Franda 
H.  Camming,  Jonathan  F.  Chubb,  Charlefl  Shepaid,  Samuel  F.  Butler,  Amoa  Rathbooe  and 
Tmnan  EL  I^on,  of  the  counij  of  Kent,  and  their  aucceaaora,  be  and  they  are  hereby  oooati- 
totod  and  declared  to  be  a  body  ooiporate  and  politic,  in  fiiet  and  in  name,  to  be  styled  "the 
Tmateees  of  the  Orand  Baplda  Academy;"  that  by  that  name  they  and  their  aucoeaeors  thaU 
and  may  have  perpetual  suoeeasion,  andahall  be  persona  in  law  capable  of  suing  and  being 
sued,  pleading  and  being  impleaded,  answering  and  being  answered,  defending  and  being  de- 
fended, in  an  courts  of  record  whatcTer,  snd  in  all  manner  of  suits,  actions  or  compbdnta 
Yrfaatever;  and  that  they  and  their  succesaora  nwy  have  a  common  aeal,  and  change  and  alter 
the  same  at  their  pleasure;  and  ttuU;  they  and  their  sncccesors,  by  the  name  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  Grand  Baplda  Academy,  ahoJl  be  in  law  capable  of  acquiring  and  hoUUng,  by  purchase, 
gift,  grant,  devise,  bequest  or  otherwise,  and  of  selling,  conveying  or  leasing,  any  estate,  real, 
personal  or  mixed,  for  the  use  of  said  corporation,  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned, 
and  no  other,  and  that  no  sole  of  real  estate  shall  be  made  without  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
all  the  trustees,  and  that  they  and  their  successors  shall  have  full  power  to  make  and  enter 
into  contracts,  to  make  such  rules  and  by-laws  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  good  gov- 
emment  and  succeas  of  said  institution:  Provided^  Such  by-laws  are  not  inconsistent  with  Uie 
constitution  and  biws  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  State:  And  provided  further,  That  the 
amount  of  the  proi>erty  held  by  such  corporation  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand 
dollars. 

Sec.  2.  Said  trustees  of  Grand  R^ids  Academy  shall  hKV9  power  to  establish  at  such  time, 
and  at  such  place  at  or  near  the  village  of  Grand  Rapids,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  as  they  may 
judge  best,  an  institutiou  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  various  branches  of  literature. 

Sbc.  3.  That  the  said  Daniel  Ball,  John  Ahny,  James  Ballard,  Francis  H.  Gumming,  Jona- 
than F.  Chubb,  Charles  Shepard,  Samuel  F.  Butler,  Amoa  Ratlibone  and  Trimian  H.  Lyon, 
Shan  be  trustees  of  said  Academy,  and  liave  and  exercise  the  power  and  franchise  herein 
granted,  until  others  be  appointed  in  their  places;  they  and  their  successors  shsll  have  power 
to  fill  all  vacancies  in  their -own  body,  which  may  happen  by  death  or  resignation.  They  shall 
app<dnt  a  president  of  said  Academy,  who  shall,  ex-offido,  be  president  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees, and  have  the  power  at  giving  the  casting  rote  in  case  of  an  equal  division;  a  majority 
than  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business,  except  otherwise  determined  by  ttia 
rules  and  by-laws  which  may  hereafter  be  adopted  by  the  board. 

Sso.  4.  That  at  the  first  meeting  of  said  truateaa,  they  shall  ditide  themselves  Into  three 
daasea  of  three  members  each;  the  term  of  office  of  the  first  cbM  ahall  terminate  at  (he  end 
of  the  first  year;  the  term  of  the  office  of  the  second  class  shall  terminate  at  the  end  of  the 
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MDOad/tM;  and  the  term  oftteoAoeofttMtMfdclMiduQtenaiiiatoMfe  the 
9MI9  to  tlMt  OM^Urd  «r  Mm  number  of  triMleet  sbaU  1w  ohoMD  jnm 

flBcft.  TTie  boMd  of  li  mlew  ihall^pply  allftmdi  in  money  or  otherwiic,  by  them  mnaiMi, 
reeeitedor  aoqnired,  according  to  their  beet  Judgment,  in  erecting  eadhoeplngln  r^air 
■wlhiblf  bniWIngw,  nonmttag  the  nwoMmiy  oCoert  end  inetructore,  in  procnrtng  booln,  maf, 
er  other  ertidee,  neoenery  to  ineore  the  snocew  of  aaid  institution,  or  in  lemening  tbee^«nee 
of  education  at  the  eune,  «r  improvliv  the  heelth  of  the  etiideiiti  belonging  theMto. 

tea  6.  Auy  three  of  tlie  beibre  mentioned  truateea  are  hereby  enthoriaed  to  call  and  name 
Am  time  and  place  Ibr  the  flrat  meeting  of  the  board,  and  thia  act  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a 
public  act,  and  copies  thereof  printed  by  authority  of  the  State,  shall  be  received  as  evMance 
thveof  in  an  courts  of  this  State. 

Slcc.  7.  The  Legialatore  shall  have  the  power  at  any  time  of  amending  or  repealing  this  aet* 

Approved  Bfnch  11, 1844. 


[  No.    52.   ] 
AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Utiea  Female  Seminary. 

Sscrioa  1.  Be  it  euacUd  by  the  SenMe  and  Htnue  qf  RefrftmUtwee  of  the  State  i^Miekigmm, 
Tb»t  ^hraim  Calkin,  Samuel  Axford,  William  A.  Burt,  John  Stockton,  Jeremiah  Curtis,  Ja- 
oob  Summers,  Oliver  Adams,  Charles  W.  Oiapel,  David  3L  Price,  Pliny  Powers,  George  Gor- 
don, Gurdon  G.  Deshon,  together  with  such  other  persons  as  tnny  become  members  of  the 
incorporation,  hereby  created,  shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  constituted  and  declared  to  be  a 
body  corporate  and  politic,  by  the  name  of  the  Utica  Female  Seminary,  and  in  their  ctMrporate 
name  may  sue  and  be  sued,  may  have  a  common  seal,  wliicli  they  may  renew  at  pleasure, 
and  ahall  have,  enjoy,  and  may  exercise,  all  the  powers,  rights  and  privileges,  which  appertain 
to  corporate  bodies  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  tliis  act. 

Sec.  2.  The  capital  stock  of  tlie  said  corporation,  shall  not  exceed  the  sura  of  five  thousand 
dollars,  and  stiall  be  divided  Into  shores  of  ten  dollars  each. 

Sec.  3.  The  corporation  hereby  created,  shall  be  forever  capable  in  law  to  purchase,  take, 
receive,  hold  and  enjoy,  any  estate,  real  and  personal  whatever,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
five  thousand  dollars,  and  to  lease,  sell  and  convey,  or  otherwlw  dispose  of  the  same. 

Sec  4.  There  shall  be  forever  hereafter  twelve  trustees  of  the  said  corporation,  who  ahall  be 
members  thereoi^  and  who  shall  manage  all  the  aAirs  thereof;  and  the  first  trustees  shall  be 
Ephraim  Cklkin,  Samuel  Axibrd,  William  A.  Burt,  John  Stockton,  Jeremiah  Curtia,  Jacob 
Bummers,  Oliver  Adams,  Charles  W.  Chapel,  David  M.  Price,  Pliny  Powers,  George  Gordon^ 
and  Gurdon  G.  Deslion,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  imtil  the  first  day  of  January,  1846,  and 
unto  others  are  elected  in  their  place. 

Sac.  5.  There  shall  be,  on  the  first  Monday  in  January,  1845,  and  on  the  firat  Monday  in  Jan- 
uary, in  every  succeeding  year,  a  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  said  corporation,  at  some 
convenient  place  in  the  village  of  Utica,  to  be  designated  by  the  by-Iavrs  of  aaid  corporation; 
,and  a  majority  of  the  members  who  shall  meet  in  person  or  by  proxy,  sball  elect  by  baUot 
twelve  of  their  members  to  be  trustees  of  the  said  corporation  for  tbe  year  then  next  ensulpg. 

Sbc.  6.  The  trustees  of  said  corporation  shall  have  povrer  to  choose  from  out  of  their  num- 
her,  a  president,  a  treasurer,  and  a  secretary,  who  shsll  immediately  enter  upon  the  duike  of 
their  offices,  and  hold  the  same  firom  the  time  of  their  election  until  the  first  Monday  of  Jan- 
uary ot  the  ensuing  year,  and  until  others  are  chosen  in  their  stead ;  and  in  case  auy  of  the 
trustees  shall  die,  resign,  refuse  or  neglect  to  act,  then,  and  in  every  such  case,  the  remainlag 
trustees  may,  witliin  thirty  daya  thereafter,  elect  by  ballot  other  members  of  said  corporation 
hi  their  stead,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  in  the  same  manner  as  those  first  elected. 
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•  tote  entttMto  oMTOte  iv  eaeh  iltti*  of  whleh  teiteUtotte 
boMer.    AndtheiidAtriutenrfiannerivetiilMUrlpllMitlbr  A^ 

tbe  capital  itoek  may  be  tnlMeribed;  the  niA  •fawes  riiall  be  aerignaMe  and  trei»ftftUe,»- 
cocdlng  to  sQcfa  roles  as  the  board  of  trustee*  diall  flrom  time  to  time  tnake  aadeitabHih,  mi 
shell  be  considered  peraom]  property. 

aaa  8.  In  esse  it  shodU  at  any  time  fasivpen,  that  ea  election  of  the  trustees  should  sot 
be  made  on  any  day  when,  pursuant  to  this  act,  it  ou|^t  to  hare  been  made,  tlM  eeUI  ooqaora- 
tioii  diaB  not  Ibr  that  cause,  or  any  nen-user,  be  dissolied;  but  it  aihall  and  nu^  be  lawful,  on 
any  other  day,  to  hold  an  eieetionfir  trustees  in  such  numner  ts  shall  be  provided  by  tliehtwa 
and  ordlnaneee  of  tlie  seid  corp<»atien. 

See.  9.  lids  act  shell  take  eiftet  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  March  11, 1844. 


[  No.  76.  3 
AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Ann  Arbor  Female  Seminary. 

That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  Jamee  Kingaley,  Thomas  Blod^,  Fltdi  BUI,  Bd- 
wln  Lawrence,  Luther  Boyden,  Thomas  Vood  and  Bamiisl  W.  Dexter,  of  the  county  of  Warii- 
tenaw,  and  their  successors,  be  and  thqr  are  hereby  oonstitoted,  ordained  and  declared  a  bo^y 
corporate  and  poUtic  under  the  name  and  style  o^  "the  Ann  Arbor  Female  Seminary;**  that  by 
that  name  they  and  their  successors  shall  and  amj  have  perpetual  succession,  and  shad  be' 
persons  In  law  capable  of  suing  and  being  ^ued,  pleading  and  being  Impleaded,  answering  and 
being  ansvrered,  defending  and  being  defended  in  all  courts  of  record  whatever,  and  In  all' 
manner  of  suits,  actions,  complabts,  matters  and  causes  whatever,  and  that  they  and  their  sue- 
OBSSors  may  have  a  common  seal,  and  diange  and  alter  the  same  at  their  plca8ure,and  thatthey  ' 
sad  their  successors,  t^  the  name  of  **the  Ann  Arbor  Female  Seminary,*'  ahsll  be  in  law  capA- 
ble  of  acquiring  and  holding  by  purduwe,  gift,  grant,  devise,  bequest  or  otherwise,  and  of  seS* 
ittg,  conveying  or  leasing  any  estate,  real,  personal  or  mixed,  ibr  the  use  of  said  corporation, 
not  exceeding  ten  thousand  doDars,  and  that  th^  and  their  successors  shall  have  AiD  power  to 
make  and  enter  Into  contracts,  to  make  such  rules  and  by-laws  as  they  may  deem  necessaiy  Ibr 
the  good  goremment  and  prosperity  of  said  institution:  Provided,  Such  bylaws  are  not  In- 
consistent with  Che  constitution  and  laws  of  tiie  United  States  or  of  this  State. 

Sec.  t.  Said  corporation  shall  have  power  to  cetabllali  in  or  near  the  village  of  Ann  Arbor 
in  said  county  of  Washtenaw,  an  institution  for  the  education  of  ftmalee. 

Sbo.  3.  Of  the  said  seminary  tiiere  shall  be  seven  trustees,  and  the  above  named  persons  shall' 
be  snoh  trustees,  and  shall  have  and  exercise  the  povrer  and  franchise  herein  granted  until  ofhtia 
be  appointed  in  their  place;  that  they  and  their  successors  shsll  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies 
in  their  own  body  which  may  happen  by  death,  resignation,  or  othervrise,  to  appoint  a  preal- 
dent,  tecretsry  and  treasurer  of  their  own  body^  and  to  prescribe  such  studies  and  regulations 
In  tald  institution  as  to  them  Shan  seem  best. 

8B0. 4.  Said  trustees,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  hold  their  first  meeting  in  the  said  village 
of  Ana  Arbor,  on  the  drst  Monday  of  May  next;  and  the  president  and  secretary  of  said  board 
of  trarteea  may  at  any  time  can  a  meeting  of  said  board,  by  giving  six  days  notice  of  the  same 
to  the  said  trustees,  and  that  a  nuOcrity  of  said  trustees  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
tnnaaotion  of  business.  ' 

Bbc.6.  Said  trustees  Shan  fldthful^app^  an  ftmds  hi  mon«iy,  or  otherwise^  by  thorn  col- 
leotod  or  acquired,  aoeordhig  to  their  beet  judgmont  in  the  ereotiott  of  sultaUe  bulldingi»  in 
the  aapport  of  nscessacy  offloers  and  teachers,  and  hi  procuring  a  auitable  Hbrary  and  otiier 
afticki  neceeiBf y  to  inmre  flie  wcoeM  of  arid  inititwtioB. 
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aM.6.  AHprooetttgitottaitdeoqporrtionahanb»bjWMaBioai,tn^ 
dMU  be  by  iMivfa^  aa  sttMtod  MP7  idlli  Ibe  preridoQiof  Mid  boiM  of  tnut^ 
■«ee^  at  bis  iMt  place  of  abodft,  at  leait  aU  dajs  previou  to  tb«  ratom  daj  tb«rwC 

8B0.7.  TUeedie  hereby  dedaied  a  pofatte  act,  and  copieatbereof;  printed  by  the  anthorHy 
of  the  State,  ehan  be  received  as  evidence  thereof  in  all  courts  of  tUs  State. 

An.  8.  Tbm  legislative  may  amend  or  repeal  this  act  at  ai^  time  by  a  vote  of  two-thirda  •f 
each  branch  thereof. 

Sac.  9.  Tbetrnsless  of  said  aeminary  ahaU  be  )oinay  and  seveially  liaUe  fbr  sllJndgBMnta 
obtsined  against  the  coiporaftion:  Pr09iied,  That  no  exccntlonshaUiasne  against  the  bidlvid- 
nal  property  of  said  trustees  until  the  property  of  the  oorpocaiion  shsU  first  have  been  ex-; 
hanated:  Jnd  prwidtU  JwrtUr,  That  any  trustee  resigning,  shall  not  thereby  b^relessedflwm 
any  liability  accrued  during  the  period  while  he  was  such  trustee  until  a  responsible  sucoeasor 
shall  be  appointed  and  enter  i^on  the  disdiarge  of  hia  duties. 

Bbc.  10.  This  act  shall  take  eflfect  and  be  in  fbrce  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  March  24, 1845. 


[  No.  76.  ] 
AN  ACT  to  ineorpoinate  the  Ypnlanti  Seminary. 

Sbctio!!  I.  i?«  U  euacUd  kff  the  SeuaU  and  House  of  lUpreeenUUives  of  ike  StoU  qfMiekigam^ 
Tbtl  Lyman  H.  Moore  and  WQliam  Moore,  of  Uie  county  of  Washtenaw,  and  their  successors 
in  office,  be  and  they  are  hereby  constituted  and  declared  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  in  ihct 
and  in  name,  to  be  styled  tlio  proprietors  of  the  Tpsilanti  Seminary;  by  that  name  they  and 
their  successors  In  oflSce  shall  and  may  ha^ie  perpetual  succession,  and  shall  be  persons  in  law 
e^wble  of  suing  and  being  sued,  pleading  and  being  impleaded,  answering  and  being  answered 
unto,  defending  and  being  defended  in  all  courts  whatever. 

Sxa  2.  That  they  and  their  successors  in  office  may  have  a  common  seal  and  change  the 
Bsme  at  their  pleasure.  That  they  and  their  successors  in  office,  by  the  nsme  of  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  YpsOsnti  Seminary,  shall  be  capable  in  law  of  acquiring  and  holdiog  by  purchase, 
gift,  grant,  devise,  bequest  or  otherwise,  and  of  soiling,  conveying  or  leasing  any  estate,  real, 
pen<Mial  or  mixed,  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  none  otbe^  and  that  they  and 
their  successors  in  office  shall  have  foil  power  to  make  and  enter  into  contracts,  to  make  sudk 
rules  and  by-laws  as  they  may  deem  necessary  iknr  the  good  government  and  success  of  said 
seminary:  Proetded,  Such  bylaws  are  not  iDoonsistent  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  of  this  State:  .^ad  provided  further j  That  the  amount  of  property  held  by 
such  corporation  shall  never  exceed  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars. 

Sbc.  3.  Said  proprietors  shall  have  power  to  establish  and  continue  in  the  township  of  Tpsi- 
lanti a  seminary  of  learning,  for  the  histruction  of  persons  in  the  various  brsndies  of  Utera- 
ture,  or  to  continue  the  institution  now  established  and  known  as  the  Tpsilanti  Seminary. 

Sac.  4.  The  individual  as  well  ss  corporate  property  of  said  proprietors  and  their  sucoessocs 
In  office  shsU  bo  liable  ibr  all  debts  sgainst  the  said  corporation,  and  msy  be  proceeded  sgainst 
jointly  or  severally  as  in  the  esse  of  debts  sgainst  individuals. 

Sac.  5.  The  legislature  msy  at  snj-  Ume  smend  or  repeal  this  act* 

Bno.  6.  This  act  duJl  take  effisct  and  be  in  Ibrce  firom  and  after  ita  passage. 

Approved  Msrch  24, 184S. 
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[  No.  a  ] 

AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Adrian  Seminaiy. 

SocnoH  1.  StUtnaeUdhftJUSeiuUMulHmue  ^RtprutmUtioutftke  SttU  pf  Middgm^ 
That  Pinrley  J.  Sptldlng,  Alfred  W.  Bndloiigy  Vmbm  Woleott,  Thaodora  D.  BlIBngs,  JttOM 
J.  Newell,  Ghertes  B.  WatsoD,  Daniel  D.  Sinclair,  Hany  Wood  imd  Aanoia  J.  King,  togetliflr 
wtth  mob  otlier  penooa  as  may  be  aaaooiated  irifeh,  and  may  beoome  stookholden  of  tbe  ii- 
corporatioQ  hereby  created,  etaaU  be,  and  they  are  hereby  conatitoted  and  dedaied  a  bo4^ 
corporate  and  politic,  by  the  name  and  style  of  the  "  Adrian  Sendnaryf*  and  in  tfaeir  oofpo* 
rate  name  may  sue  and  be  sued,  defend  and  be  defended  in  all  courts  of  this  State;  may  hama 
common  seal  which  they  may  renew  or  change  at  pleasure,  and  ahall  hare,  enjoy  and  exerdie 
an  the  powers,  rights  and  privileges  which  appertahi  to  corporate  bodies,  fat  the  pmpoMe 
expressed  in  this  act 

Sec.  2.  The  capital  stock  of  the  said  corporation  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
dollars,  and  shall  be  di>ided  into  shares  of  ten  dollars  each. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  corporation  hereby  created  shall  be  capable  In  law  of  acquiring  and  hold^ 
ing  by  purchase,  gift,  grant,  devise,  bequest,  or  otherwise,^ and  of  selling  and  conveying  or 
leaaing  any  estate,  real,  personal  or  mixed,  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  Oils  act,  and  none 
otlier;  and  the  trustees  thereof  and  their  successors  in  office*  shall  have  AiH  power  to  make 
and  enter  into  contracts,  to  establish  such  rules  and  by>laws  as  they  may  deem  neceasaiyftr 
the  good  government  of  the  said  seminary,  and  for  the  holding  and  disposing  ^  its  propczty 
and  efibcts  fer  the  purposes  mentioned  in  this  act,  not  inconsistent  with  the  coustltuUon  and' 
laws  of  this  State:  Prmidei,  That  the  amount  of  property  held  and  owned  by  such  corpora- 
tion shall  never  exceed  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  doUart. 

Sbc.  4.  There  shall  be  nine  trustees  of  the  said  corporation,  who  shall  be  stockhoUeni  ttert- 
of,  and  who  shall  manage  and  control  all  the  aAirs  of  the  same,  maintaining  perpetual  sac- ' 
oesalon,  three  of  whom  Shan  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  in  each  year,  to  iffl  the  vaoanqr 
of  a  like  number,  whose  term  of  office  shaU  expire  upon  the  election  of  their  suooeaaons  mA 
the  perscms  named  in  the  first  section  of  ttiis  act  shaU  be  the  first  trustee^  and  the  said  aine 
trustees  shall,  at  their  first  meeting,  proceed  to  cast  lots  fbr  the  terma  of  one,  two  and  ttnce 
years,  by  dravring  numbers;  and  the  three  persons  who  shan  draw  the  three  highest  numboa 
Shan  hold  their  office  fbr  the  term  of  three  years  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  A.  D. 
one  tboueand  eight  hundred  and  forty-six;  and  the  three  persons  who  shall  draw  the  next  three 
highest  numbers,  shaU  hold  their  office  for  the  term  of  two  years  from  and  after  the  first  dtsg 
at  January,  A.  D.,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fortysix,  and  the  remaining  throe  peraoBS 
shan  hold  their  office  for  the  term  of  one  year  frt>m  and  after  the  first  day  of  Janvaiy,  A.  St. 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty -six. 

Skc.  5.  There  shaU  be  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  said  corporation  on  the  first  Monday 
of  January,  A.  D.  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-seven,  and  on  the  first  Monday  In 
January  in  every  succeeding  year,  at  some  oonvenlent  place  in  the  viUage  of  Adrian,  to  ba  da- 
signated  by  the  by-lavrs  of  said  corporation;  and  a  minority  of  the  stockhoMera  yrb»  ahaD 
meet  In  person  or  by  proxy,  shaU  elect  three  of  the  stockhokkrs  to  be  tmateea  in  the  ptaoa  «f 
those  whose  term  may  expire,  each  person  being  entitled  to  one  vote  for  ea6h  share  he  nay 
hold  in  his  own  right,  or  by  proxy. 

Sbc.  6.  The  said  trustees  shaU  have  power  to  choose  from  their  own  number  apmldant, 
treasurer  and  secretary,  who  shaU  hold  their  offices  during  the  pteasure  of  the  said  tnutaai^ 
and  in  ease  sny  of  the  trustees  shaU  die,  resign,  refrne  or  neglect  to  act,  the  remafadng  tnalM^ 
may,  within  thirty  days  after  any  such  vacancy  shan  occur,  elect  by  ballot  other  traataii^flf 
stockholdera  of  ssid  corporation,  to  flU  such  vacancy. 
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1.7.  TlwMidtntttoM  artaatboriMd  torocehw  gubKripttonii Hdt  sbwcsto  Um  oi^ltel 
of  Mid  corpwtion,  and  such  iIuum  tluU  be  MiigiMible  and  tniulbimble  agneabfy  to 
brlsw»••tteMUtnMte6•■ba^fh»tlIMtoCllM«8teMlal^aad■llAUto        beoonrid- 


8H.8.  Th»  laid trmtow  ai»  hwty  inpowwd and auttioriKed  to  ewtabliiili  in  the  towmlrfp 
of  Af<ria»i  in  the  countj  of  Lemwae^  an  inetttntion  for  tbe  inatniction  of  jovng  penou  in 
tt»  vaciena  brnotaea  of  Ittenrtura,  actaioe  and  the  arts,  and  aliaU  eothft^ 
tbrntLhota  tfano  to  time  raodvod,  vaitt  the  provialoiu  of  tfaU  aot»  in  providing  auitable  biiild> 
Im^omploTing  ptoHwiors  and  tcachna,  procnring  booka,  maps,  philoaopbioal  and  other  ap- 
ptntna  neoeaaaiy  to  Innve  a  suooeaafal  pioMCvUon  of  atudj  iniaid  InatitiitloQ. 

Saa  9.  In  the  collection  of  debta  agaanat  aald  corpontioo,  if  oorporate  propeitj  cannot  be 
flmadaofikieBttoaatiify  any  ezecntioa  iaaoed  agafaiat  It,  the  tniUea  thai!  be  liable  aa  pazt- 
nen  in  tnde^lbr  any  debt  created  by  them  wbikt  truateea  in  behalf  of  aaid  coiporatkro;  and 
If  •iich  debta  cannot  be  collected  from  Iht  corporate  property  of  aaidinatitution,  or  the  prop- 
arty  of  the  tniateea  aa  aftneaaid,  then  each  atockhoUer  ihaH  be  indiTidiiaI]y  UaUe  thereibr. 

8ao.  10.  The  aaid  tmatcea  shall,  at  Icaat  ten  di^  prcTiotia  to  eadi  annual  election  of  trm- 
teai  aa  albreaaid,  canae  a  lilt  of  the  namea  of  an  the  tmatcea  and  stockholders  of  aaid  corpor«p 
ttoo,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  stock  owned  bj  each,  duly  anthenticBted  by 
•flMavit,  to  be  filed  In  the  ofifee  of  the  county  derk  of  the  co\m^  of  Lenawee;  and  the  said 
llit«Bd8tateiaeBt  ahaU  be  prima  fode  evidence  that  the  Individuala  therein  named  are  the 
tvitoM  and  stockhoMera  of  said  corporation,  and  that  the  statement  of  the  stock  is  the  amount 
ovNMdbj  each  indfarUnal  reveeavely. 

flnbU.  That  said  aeadMiyshaB  besnl^jootto  the  annual  viaitatioQ  of  the  Superintendent 
«f  Public  Inatractlon,  and  the  trustees  of  aaid  semlnaiy  shall  wanally,  on  or  before  the  twen- 
tklh  ig  nf  TTirtnrir  hi  each  year,  make  to  said  Superintendsni  a  f nil  report  of  the  Uteraiy 
andjaniinlsij  condttlon  of  said  aeoinary. 

flHklS.  Tklaaet  slnD  be^under  the  oootrolof  any  ftitare  Lsgiskihire,  to  alter,  aaend  or 
Hjipltas  the  pnbtto  good  mey  require. 
,1846. 


[  No.  70.  ] 

Alf*  ACT  to  amend  an  act  entiUed  an  aot  to  incorporate  the  Adrian 
Seminaiy,  approved  January  thirteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-six. 

f  1.  Be  tl  MMcted  hftJU  SamU  and  ITenas  ^Jt^reatnMMat^lAa  StmU  ^HBdmgmm, 
riiflsi  of  the  aot  entitled  an  net  to  incorporate  the  Adrian  Semhiaiy,  ai^roFSd 
Jta— iy|.hiri»enth,  ei^teen  hundiedand  forty-six,  be  amended  by  etriUi«  out  thenauee  of 
J^tad  W.  Budlong,  William  Volcott,  Franda  J.  King  and  Barry  Wood,  and  Ineoctlng  the 
uuom  of  Abel  Whitney,  Daniel  K.  Underwood,  John  A.  Rice  and  Langfind  6.  Beny;  andby 
gout  the  vorda  ** Adrian  Semlnaiy,"  and  inaerting  «* Adrian  j|0bademy." 
>»>.  The  first  rneetta^  of  said. corporation  shall  be hekl  aft  such  time  and  plaeeaa may  be 
\,  in  aoeordanoe  with  the  proviakaa  of  the  third  seotloD  of  chapter  fifty-five  of  the 
U^Mdrteftrtiii  ol  eighteen  hundred  and  fiwty-alz. 
•H.S.  Thii  act  shall  take  efibct  from  and  «ftar  Its  passage. 
Afptoied  Mareh  16,  1847. 
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[  No.  13.  ] 
AN  ACT  to  iacorporate  the  Clinton  Institute. 

flMTWir  I .  B*  it  enaettd  bf  the  Sendtt  and  Houte  of  Ripre$enttiHv«$  tf  Hu  State  ofMkMgmn, 
Tbit  from  and  after  thepaaaage  of  thh  aot,  Ebeneaer  BaD,  Tbomaa  H.  Mny,  Bitmj  M .  Dodge, 
Aaron  G.  Parke,  Joseph  Cole,  Cheater  Spalding,  Harlehlgh  Gartter,  Fttny  Power  and  Morton 
ahcver,  of  the  county  of  Macomb^  and  their  auecesaon  be  and  they  are  hereby  eonatltated, 
*  ordained  and  declared  a  body  corporate  and  politic  nnder  the  name  and  style  of  **The  Clinton 
Infeltiite;"  that  by  that  name  they  and  their  anoeesoora  shall  and  may  have  perpetual  sueoeeaioo, 
and  ahaO  be  persoiipn  law  capable  of  suing  and  being  sued,  pleading  and  being  impleaded, 
aaiwering  and  being  answered,  defending  and  being  deliNided  in  aU  courtaof  record  whatever, 
■id  in  all  manner  of  suits,  actlona,  compkinta,  matters  and  causes  whatei-er ;  and  that  they 
aaft  their  auccesaors  may  have  a  common  seal,  and  change  and  alter  the  same  aft  tlielr  pleaaniv; 
and  Chat  they  and  tfaebr  snccesaors  by  the  name  of  *"!!»  Clinton  Inadiole,**  ahd  be  in  taw 
oapilde  of  acquiring  and  holding  by  purchase,  gift,  or  otherwiae,  and  of  selHng,  conyeying  or 
taiWtngany  estate,  real,  personal  or  mixed,  fcr  the  use  of  aaid  corporation,  not  exceeding  ten 
thtfomd  dollars;  and  that  they  ami  their  aucoeasora  shall  hare  full  power  to  make  and  enter 
liiUtMnliacts,  to  make  such  rules  and  by-laws  as  they  may  deem  neceasary  for  the  goodgor. 
UIWIWI  and  prosperity  of  aaid  faistllatlon:  iVevUeit,  fluch  by-tawa  are  not  ineenaistent  wlCb 
thecuniUtuiton  and  taws  of  the  United  States  or  of  thta  State. 

Bbc.  S.  Bald  coiporation  diafl  have  power  to  eetebliah  at  or  near  the  vlllage  of  Mount  Gleai> 
eni^  in  the  county  of  Blacomb,  an  institution  Ibr  tiie  instruction  and  edneatlon  n^  young  per* 

Skc.  3.  There  shall  be  nine  trustees  of  the  said  corporation,  who  shall  be  stockfaoldnc 
thereof;  and  who  ahall  manage  and  control  all  the  aflUrs  ^  the  same,  and  the  above  named 
persons  shall  be  the  Ibst  trustees,  and  shall  hold  their  oflkes  untfl  Che  first  Monday  in  Jo)y, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-six,  and  until  others  are  elected  in  fheir  ptacM;  a»i 
tfa^  or  thefar  suecesaors  shall  hare  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  ttieir  own  bod}*,  whkh  mtjr 
happen  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  to  appoint  a  president,  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
their  own  bo4y,  and  to  prescribe  such  stndles  and  regulations  In  said  iastitutkm,  as  to  them 
ihaBseem  beet. 

Bne.  4.  There  shall  be  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  said  corporation  on  the  first  Monday 
in  Jidy,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  Ibrty^lx,  and  on  the  flrA  Monday  in  July  In  every 
snooeedhig  year,  at  some  convenient  ptaoe  In  the  viltage  i^  Mount  Ctamens,  to  be  dealgnatad 
by  the  bytaws  of  asid  corporation;  and  a  majority  of  the  stoelAoktata  who  ahafl  meet  In  per* 
eon  or  by  proxy,  shall  elect  nine  of  the  stockholders  to  be  tinatets  of  said  corporation  Ibr  tho 
year  tiien  next  ensuing,  and  until  others  are  elected  in  their  ptacee;  each  afawe  of  atoek  enti- 
tling the  stockholder  to  one  vote,  efther  personally  or  by  proxy. 

Snc.  5.  The  capital  stock  of  said  company  shall  be  ten  thousand  dollars,  in  shires  of  tan 
dollars  each,  and  the  trustees  are  hereby  authorised  to  receive  eubsurlpHons  thereto^  at  aaeb 
timea  and  places  as  they  or  a  majority  of  them  ahidl  designate;  said  share*  to  be  aaaignaUesiM 
tnnaftokble  agreeably  to  such  by-taws  sa  the  trustees  may  from  time  to  thne  eateblkh,  and 
ahaD  In  taw  be  considered  personal  property. 

Skc.  6.  The  trustees  of  said  corporation  riiall  be  Johitly  nnd  eeveraDy  Itable  fbr  all  drtito  of 
the  said  corporation:  Provided^  That  no  executlott  shril  itane  against  the  IndNldual  property 
of  said  trustees  until  the  property  ot  the  eorporation  rfidl  Ursthanw  been  exhrasted:  And 
pnvU^  fkrtker,  Thkt  any  trustee  resigning  diall  not  thar<by  be  relaand  from  nny  ItafcHMy 
aberwddurlBg  the  period  whlehhe  wnfai  odfoe,  until  fttespondMe  rocoewor  shall  b»i9» 
p^tfnlid'ind  enter  upon  the  discharge  df  Ma  dutiea* 
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8b&  7.  The  board  of  tnutoes  iball  cause  to  be  tnHMmttted  to  the  Snpertntendnt  of  FabHc 
lattniietion,  umiullj,  on  or  before  the  tenth  daj  of  Norember,  a  ftiU  itetement  of  the  oondi- 
tkm  of  the  inetitute. 

flac  8<  This  act  xnAj  be  tmended  or  r^MsIed  at  anytime  by  a  rote  of  tvro-thirds  of  any  fb- 
tOM  IiesMatore. 

Approved  February  IS,  1846. 


[  No.  128.  ] 
AN  ACT  to  incoq)orate  the  Owasso  Literary  Institute. 

fiBonogil.  BtUtmaeUihytMe  S^iuUe  and  House  qfR^^etenUaitca  Iff  the  StaU^tfMuMgm, 
That  Eliaa  Oouiatock,  Alfred  X.  WOBama,  Benjamin  O.  WilUama,  Amoa  Gould,  Oiacies  L. 
Goodhue,  Anaon  B.  Chipman  and  JohA  B.  Barnes,  of  the  county  of  Shiawassee,  and  Qiair 
Buooesaora  in  oflSoe,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  eonsUtuted  and  declared  a  body  corporate  and 
pontic,  fan  &ct  and  in  name,  under  the  name  and  atyle  of  the  *«  Owasao  Utenucy  Instttuto;'* 
and  by  that  name  they  and  their  auceesaora  in  office  ahalland  may  have  perpetual  aiwoMafam, 
and  ahall  be  persona  in  kw  capable  of  auing  and  being  sued,  pleading  and  being  implaadedi 
answering  and  being  answered  unto,  defending  and  being  defended  in  all  courts  whatever. 

Bno.  2.  That  tlie  persona  named  in  the  preceding  aeotioo,  and  their  ancceasors  in  offioe,  may 
have  a  common  seal,  jind  change  the  same  at  their  pleasure,  and  by  the  name  of  the  Owaaao 
Literary  Institute,  shall  be  capable  fai  Uiw  of  acquiring  and  holding  by  purchase,  gift,  gran^ 
devise^  bequest  or  otherwise,  and  of  seUhig,  conreying  or  leasing  any  estate,  real,  personal  or 
ndzed,  for  the  pmposea  hereinaDter  mentioned,  and  no  other,  and  they  and  their  suoeessora  ^ 
in  office,  shall  have  ftiU  power  to  make  and  enter  into  contracts,  to  make  such  rules  and  by- 
Inwa  aamay  be  necessary  for  the  good  government  and  success  of  said  institute:  Pr^vidad, 
Such  by-laws  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of 
this  State. 

Bso.  3.  The  capital  stock  of  the  said  corporation  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
doDars,  and  shall  be  divided  into  shares  of  ton  dollars  each. 

Sac.  4»  Said  corporation  shall  ha^-e  power  to  establish  and  continue  in  tlie  township  of 
Owaaao,  an  inatitntion  of  leaining  for  the  instruction  of  persons  in  the  various  branches  of 
Utenture,  and  the  arta  and  stdences. 

Sao.  6.  Tliero  ahatt  be  seven  trastees  of  the  said  corporation,  whoshaJI  be  members  thereof 
and  who  ahall  manage  all  the  affiiifs  thereof;  and  the  first  trustees  shall  be  Eliaa  Coraatoek, 
Alfred  L.  Wilhama,  Benjamin  O.  Villiania,  Amoa  Oouid,  Gharlea  L.  Goodhue,  Anaon  B. 
Chipman  and  John  B.  Barnes,  who  shall  hold  their  offioea,  and  have  and  exercise  the  powers 
and  franchiaea  hereby  granted,  until  the  first  Bionday  in  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
aeven,  and  until  others  are  elected  in  their  plaoea. 

taa  6.  There  ahall  be,  on  the  first  Monday  of  Januaxy,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-seven, 
and  on  the  first  Monday  of  January  in  every  auoceeding  year,  a  general  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders  of  said  corporation,  at  some  cimvenient  place  in  the  village  of  Owaaao,  to  be  designa- 
ted by  the  bykws  of  aaid  corporation;  and  a  minority  of  the  stockholders  who  shall  meet  in 
person  or  by  proxy,  ahall  elect  by  baDot  aeven  of  the  stocUudders  to  be  trustees  of  said-cor- 
ponitioafor  the  year  then  next  enaidng. 

Bmo.1.  Hie  truatees  of  said  corpotatfon  ahall  have  power  to  chooae  of  their  own  nmnber,  a 
peeaident,  tieaauiei,  andaescretaiy,  who  ahaD  imaMdlatofy  enter  i^on  the  duties  of  their 
offieee,  and  hoM  the  aame  from  the  tfane  of  their  deetion  ontll  the  teat  Mosd^  oC  Jaanvy 
•f  the  enauing  year,  and  until  othera  ace  dioaen  hi  fheir  stead;  aadhicaaeany  oftfaetrwtoeft 
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•ten  4l*i  rMign,  r«fti0e  or  negltet  to  oel*  Umb,  and  in  ukj  neli  cMe«  tho  ] 

nuj,  wltbln  thirty  cbtya  thcnaftac,  eloot  by  boUot  othor  aMrakhoMmof  tho  said  oorpontfon 

in  th«lrit«Ad,  who  BhaH  hold  their  oflkMinthaiameiiiinnerMthOMfirfteloGtad. 

Sea  8.  £ioh  iitockhoUier  aiimU  be  entitled  to  one  TOte  for  each  ahareof  which  he  diall  be 
the  holder;  and  the  iaid  tniatcea  ahaU  receive  aabacriptiona  iW  aharee  in  Mid  oorporatiott, 
natil  the  capital  atook  may  be  anbecribed.  The  cald  ibaraa  shall  be  aa»lgoable  and  traoaftr- 
able  aoGordiiig  to  such  mlee  as  the  board  of  tnisteea  shall  from  time  to  time  make  and  esteb-, 
hab,  and  shall  be  considered  peraonal  property. 

8eo.  9.  Incaae  itahould  at  any  time  happen  that  an  election  of  trustees  ahonld  not  be  made 
on  any  day  when,  puraoaot  to  this  act  it  ought  to  have  been  made,  the  said  coiporsiion  sbaB 
not  finr  that  oaose  be  dissolved;  but  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  on  any  other  d^  to  hold  an. 
election  for  trustees  in  snch  manner  as  shall  be  provided  by  the  by-Uwi^  and  onHnaneea  of 
said  corporation. 

too.  10.  The  said  trustees  ithaU  i^^thfuUy  appty  all  funds  in  money  or  otherwise,  by  them 
coDected  or  acquired,  according  to  their  best  judgment,  in  the  erection  of  suitable  buildiogSi 
in  the  support  of  necessary  officers  and  teachers,  and  in  procuring  a  suitable  library  and  other 
articles  necessary  to  insure  the  success  of  said  iustitutioB. 

Sec.  11.  AU  process  against  said  corporation  shall  be  by  siumuons,  and  the  service  of  the 
same  shall  be  by  leaving  an  attested  copy  with  the  president  of  said  board  of  farusteea,  or  in  his 
absence,  at  his  last  place  of  abode,  at  least  six  days  previous  to  the  return  day  thereof. 

Skc.  12.  The  Legislature  may  alter,  amend  or  repeal  this  act 

8bc.  13.  The  trustees  of  said  institution  shall  be  jointly  and  severally  liable  for  all  debts 
against  the  corporation:  Provided^  That  no  exccuticni  sliall  issue  again&t  the  individual  prop- 
erty of  said  trustees  until  the  property  of  the  corporation  Bhall  first  have  been  exhausted. 

8bc.  14.  This  act  shaU  take  effbct  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  i 

Approved  May  11, 1816. 


[  No.  82.  ] 
AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Vermontville  Academical  Association. 

Sscnos  1.  Be  U  auuUd  by  the  Senate  and  Uotue  qf  RepresenUUivee  tftka  Stale  of  Middgam^ 
That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act>  W.  W.  Benedict,  Oren  Dickinson,  8.  8.  Church, 
W.  8.  RsirHekl,  David  Barber,  W.  J.  Sqnier,  H.  8.  Norton,  D.  H.  Robinson,  Levi  Merrill,  oT 
the  county  of  Eaton,  and  their  successors  be  and  they  are  hereby  constituted,  ordnined  and 
declared  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  under  the  name  and  style  of  "  The  Vermontville  Aca- 
demical Association;''  that  by  that  name  they  and  their  successors  shaU  and  may  have  perpet- 
ual snooeasion,  and  shall  be  persona  in  law  capable  ef  snhig  and  being  toed,  pleading  and  be- 
ing impleaded,  answering  and  being  answered,  defending  and  being  defended,  in  all  coorCs  or 
record  whate^'er,  and  in  all  manner  of  suits,  actions,  complaints,  nutters  and  causes  whatever;, 
and  that  they  and  their  successors  may  have  a  common  seal,  and  change  and  alter  the  same  at. 
their  pleasure;  and  that  they  and  their  successors,  by  the  name  of  the  "Vermontville  Academ- 
ical Association,"  shall  be  in  htw  capable  of  acquiring  and  holding -by  purchase,  gift,  or  other-- 
wise,  and  of  selling,  convoying  or  leasing  any  estate,  real,  personal  or  mixed,  for  the  use  oT 
nid  corporation,  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  that  they  and  their  soooeasors  dudi 
have  ftill  power  to  make  and  enter  into  ooolxaGta,  to  make  snch  ruka  and  by-laws  aa  they  may 
deem  neeesaary  far  the  good  government  and  proqperity  of  said  institntion:  Promded^  8noh 
by-hiws  aie  not  inoondat^nt  wit)i  the  coostitiition  and  laws  of  the  United  Etatea  or  of  thto^ 
fltatv, 
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'  Sm.  S.  flikl««rporalloii  ihall  lunre^Mnrer  to  «ilaiMWi4Bt  or  hmt  tbt  Tllhfe  of  VeratootvlQ^, 
larOoeovBtj  of  Eaton,  mhnUtiilton  for  the  inilraetfMi  and  edneaUoo  of  yoongpefooos. 

0Ba  3.  There  diall  be  nine  tnnteee  of  said  eorpontion,  who  ■hall  be  atockholdera  thereof 
and  wtie  dial!  manage  and  oootrol  all  the  aflUra  of  Che  aaine ;  and  tiie  above  named  pefoona 
Aall  be  the  ilnttntflees,  and  ahaHhoM  their  oOoeiuBtll  the  firet  Hondiy  of  Jidj,  cig(fateeii 
hundred  aad  lbr(gr-aix,a]id  antfl  others  are  elected  in  their  plaoee;  andth^  or  their  aoooeeeors 
duff  hate  power  to  fiO  all  Tacaodea  In  ttietr  own  body,  whkA  may  happen  by  deaili,  reilgnft- 
tton  or  otherwise,  to  appoint  a  president,  aecretary  and  treasurer  of  their  own  body,  and  to 
prewrfbe  sneh  studies  and  regiilaiiotw  in  said  Inetttation  aa  to  Oiem  shell  seem  best 

Sso.  4.  There  shall  be  a  .meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  said  corporation  on  the  first  Mob- 
day  of  jQly,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty<4lx,  and  on  the  first  Monday  in  July  In  etery  sneeeed- 
ing  year,  at  some  conTenlent  place  in  the  Tillage  of  VemMmtvUle,  to  be  designated  by  the  by- 
laws of  said  corporation ;  and  a  mi^oi^^y  o^  ^®  stockholders,  who  shall  meet  in  person  or  by 
proxy,  stiaH  seledt  nine  of  the  stockhoMert  to  be  trustees  of  said  corporaUoo  fer  the  fBarthen 
oeott'  ensuing,  and  until  others  are  elected  In  their  places,  eac^  share  of  stodc  entitling  tbe 
stockholder  to  one  vote,  either  personally  or  by  proxy. 

ftso.  6.  The  capital  stock  of  ssid  oon^pany  shafl  be  ten  thousand  dollsrs,  in  shares  of  ten 
dollars  eadh.  And  the  trustees  are  hereby  authorlxed  to  receiTO  subscriptions  thereto  at  such 
times  and  places  ss  they  or  a  majority  or  them  shall  designate ;  said  ehares  to  be  assignable 
and  transferable,  agreeably  to  such  by-laws  as  the  trusteee  may,  ftwn  time  to  time  estabfiah, 
sod  shall,  in  law,  be  considered  personal  property. 

Sec.  6.  The  trustees  of  said  corporation  shell  be  jointly  and  severally  liable  fiv  all  debta  of 
tbe  said  corporation:  Pmidxd^  That  no  execution  shall  issue  sgainst  the  individDal  property 
of  said  trustees  until  the  property  of  the  corporation  shall  first  hsTe  been  exhausted:  And 
^^ifidedfMHher,  That  any  trustee  resigning  ehall  not  thereby  be  released  firora  any  ItabiUty 
■oemed  during  the  period  wiiile  he  was  in  office,  until  a  responsiblesuccessor  shall  be  appoint- 
ed and  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

Baa  7.  The  board  €f  trustees  shall  cause  to  be  tAnsmittod  to  the  finperintendent  of  Pobtte 
Inalmotion  annually,  on- or  before  the  tenth  day  of  November,  a  fldl  statement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  histitttte. 

Sao.  8.  This  set  may  be  amended  or  repealed  at  anytime  by  a  vote  of  twoHiilrda  of  auy 
I  Allure  Legidature. 

Approved  April  S8,  1946. 


[  No.  89.  ] 
AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  White  Pigeon  Academy. 

fiscmoy  1.  Be  it  enacted  &y  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Repretentatives  of  the  StaU  qf  Michigan, 
That  Levi  Baxter,  Edwin  KeUogg,  EUas  8.  Swan,  John  Redfem,  Charles  Kellogg  end  Qeorfge 
W.  Belsel,  of  the  county  of  St.  Joseph,  and  their  successors  in  office,  be  and  they  are  hereby 
•oonstituted  and  declared  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  in  ikct  and  in  name,  under  the  name 
and  style  of  the  ''White  Pigeon  Academy,**  and  by  that  name  they  and  their  successors  in  of- 
ffioe  shall  and  may  ha^'e  perpetual  succession,  and  shaU  be  persons  in  law  capable  of  suing  and 
being  sued,  pleading  and  being  impleaded,  answering  and  being  answered  unto,  defhadingand 
■itifng  defimded  In  all  courts  whatever. 

ficOL  f.  The  pertootf  named  fai  the  preceding  section,  and  thefar  successors  in  oiBce,  may  hare 
•stMmiBon  seel,  ud  change  the  eatirii  itt  tikeii'  plbasure,  and  by  t&e  name  of  the  White  Hgeoa 
▲safiMny.dMll  be  capable  hi  law  of  aeqoiring  aad  holding  bypurchnK,  gift, ;  grant,  defile. 
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taqiNik  or  ottMrwte;  aad  «f  MBiof  ,  oanviytey  or  1 
fcr  yw  pill mw  hii  rtiMftiir  BMrtiiwid,  —4  oo  olhw;  iid  ifcay  onA  tlwir  ■■oflinHio  la  €a>^ 
■ban  havo  Adl  poircr  to  noke  Mid  mtor  iato  oanferasta,  to  nako  raoh  ruko  aad  bgr-lMnJt 
aty  bo  TOOMnry  fcr tt»»  good  goiOHMBWit  and nmptm  ot  ttM.mem/lnay:  Prmii§it  8noli.kj- 
Inroon  not  inconrittont  with  thr  oonrtHolloa  ood  hnn  of  Iho  Unttad  8lobM  Md  of  thii 


Baa  3.  Theetpitelrtoekof  tlM-Mid  oorpontlba  uteD  not  oiOMd  tte  nn  of  tao  t 
doOan»  and  alwU  bo  dhldad  Into  dMTM  offlvo  dolteo  «Mh. 

SCO.  4.  audcorponittonihdknMpoivwIowlobliahMdoantiniitln^ 
PIgoon,  an  faudtodon  of  tooraJDrfortbolngtmetfonof  ptrMnointfaowftwu  biMi<d»B0  0f  Jlt- 
oratnre  and  the  arti  and  adonoea. 

flBC.6.  There ahaU  be  aix  troataea  cf  tho  aaid  copormtlon,  who  ahoU  bo  mambaro tbaifoi; 
and  who  duU  manago  M  the  aflUra  thoroof;  and  the  flrat  traateea  ahofl  bo  Leii  Baxter,  Bdwin 
Kellogg,  John  Bodfim^  Bibw  8.  Swan,  Gharlea  KUIogg  and  Geoigo  W.  BbtoeU  who  ahall  hold 
fhofa-  oaioea,and  hnTe  and  exardao  the  powora  and  franc Waia  horeby  granted,  until  tho  fcat 
Xondaj  in  lannary,  eighteen  hnndreen  md  Ibrtgr^ht,  and  nntll  othere  are  elected  In  thair 


Bbo.  6.  Tliere  ahaU  be,  on  the  flrat  Mondaj  of  January,  ei^teen  hundred  and  furtyoi|^ 
and  on  the  dnt  Jfonday  of  January  in  oifury  aiMamiHng  year,  o  gonenl  waoHng  of  ttmalaoiK- 
boideraofaaideovporatlonatthefar  aeirfomy  buUing  hi  «he  vUiico  of  Whito  Flgofln,  or  # 
any  other  plaoo  to  be  dealgnated  by  the  by-Iowa  of  a8ldootpomlloa;andonigoKltyof  thoatoolK- 
holdera  who  alnJl  meet  in  peraen  or  by  proxy,  ahall  elect  by  boBot  aixof  theatookholdBratohe 
tmateea  of  aald  oorporotion  Ibr  the  year  then  next  enaning. 

Bbo.  7.  The  trnaeaea  of  aaid  corporation  ahoH  hoTe  power  to  cMooae  of  their  own  number  * 
praaident,  treasurer  and  aecretszy,  wtio  aboil  Inunedlately  rater  upon  the  dntlea  of  their  oflhwa, 
and  hold  the  aame  from  the  time  of  their  election  nntO  the  ilrat  Monday  of  January  of  tiM  an- 
auhig  year,  and  until  othera  are  choaen  in  their  stead:  and  In  cmo  any  of  the  truateea  ahaO  die, 
reaign,  refuae  or  negleet  to  act,  then  and  in  auch  caoethe  remaining  tmateea  may,  withte  tMHy 
daya  thereafter,  elect  by  ballot  other  atoekholdera  of  the  aaid  corporation  in  their  atead,  who 
ahan  hold  their  oflBcea  in  the  aame  manner  aa  thoae  firat  elected. 

Bbo.  8.  Bach  atockhoider  ahaO  be  entitled  to  one  vote  tbr  each  ahare  of  whfeh  ho  ahaH  bo 
the  holder,  and  the  aaid  tmateea  aliall  receiye  anbecrlptiona  for  diareain  aaid  corporation  untfl 
the  capital  atock  may  be  aubacrlbed.  The  aaid  aharea  ahaU  be  aaaignable  and  tranaferable  ao> 
cordhig  to  such  rnlea  aathe  board  of  tmateea  ahall  from  thne  to  tfane  make  and  eatabllah,and 
ahaU  be  oonaidered  pemonal  property. 

88C.  9.  Each  person  residing  in  said  county  at  the  date  of  the  paaaage  of  thla  act,  who  wove- 
aubacribers and  donors  for  erecting  abntldfaig  in  aald  TtDagein  the  year  dghteen  hundrad  and 
forty,  for  a  branch  of  the  uniTeraity,  ahall  be  atoekholdera  to  the  amount  they  have  aaimaHy 
anbacribed  and  paid  for  the  benefit  of  said  branoh. 

8ro.  10.  That  all  the  real  and  personal  estate  at  any  time  heretofore  donated  to  tiie  legwto 
of  the  Unlreraity  for  the  uae  of  aaid  branch  by  said  subscribers,  shall  hereafter  belong  to  anA 
be  owned  by  said  corporation  for  the  use  of  aaid  inatitutlon. 

Bbc.  11.  In  caae  itahall  at  any  time  happen  Oiat  an  election  of  tmateea  ahould  not  be  madfr 
on  any  day  when  purauant  to  this  act  it  ought  to  hare  been  made,  the  aald  corporation  dulT 
not  for  that  cause  be  dissolved;  but  it  shall  and  may  be  kwfnl  on  any  other  day  to  hold  an 
election  for  truateea,  In  audi  manner  as  shall  bo  provided  by  the  by-laws  and  ordinaqoea  of* 
aaid  corporation. 

Bnc  IS.  The  aald  tmateea  shall  fidthf^y  apply  all  ftmds  in  money  or  otherwise,  by  Cbcni 
oollaoted  or  acquired,  according  to  their  beat  Judgment,  in  the  eioctlon  of  suitabie  bulidfa«a, 
In  the  Bupport  of  neceaaary  ofBcera  and  teachers,  and  procuring  a  aultablo  library  and  oOmt 
artklea  naoeaaary  to  fawurethe  auooaaa  of  said  hutltutfon. 
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flao.  IS.  AB  prooM»  igilnae  laid  oorponittcm  dMD  be  bj  conmons,  and  the  MrHoeof  Uh 
iwae  elaJI  be  by  iBaviny  mi  rtterted  eopy  with  tlie  prciMent  of  mM  boert  of  tnwIOM,  or  In  hto 
«beeMe»  at  Ue  ]Mt  pleoe  of  abod»,  et  leMt  fix  diVepNttooB  to  tiie  return  dej 

lKr.14.  TbetnateeeofMrid  ooipwatioB  ahdl  be  JoinClar  and  aerenQy  liable  fcr  aU  diMi 
agilniit  ttiB  eoipeiationt  Provided,  That  no  ezeevtion  diall  fasne  againat  the  Indtrldnal  prep* 
eityof  laid  trustees  until  the  property  of  the  oorporatloo  abaU  hafe  ilxet  been  exhausted. 

flaa  U.  Ihe  principal  of  the  aeademy  diall,  on  or  befere  the  ftrat  day  of  November  of  each 
year,  report  to  the  Superintendent  of  PnbHe  Ihatruotlon  the  number  of  pupHa  is  aaidaoademy, 
«bealndlBa  punued,  the  booka  medt  and  the  genaraloeiidltfon  of  tfaeinatttution. 

•■0.  M.  Hie  legislature  may  at  any  ttane  aMsr,  amend  or  repeal  this  act. 

Oac.  17.  Thia  act  shall  take  efhct  and  be  in  force  from  alter  its  passage. 

Approved  March  IS,  1B47. 


[  No.  101.  ] 
AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Raisin  Institute. 

Saomiil.  B€  U  emaeUd  *y  the  gsitate  and  Mmm  <f  JgfjwmaUrtest  e/fie  SlmU  ^  MUkigmm^ 
That  Ea^ah  Brownell,  El^itfet  Jonea,  William  B.  WarBer,flamu8l  A.  Hubbard,  JoasphL.  I^ 
ters,  Stephen  Allen  and  Aneon  Backus,  of  the  county  of  I<enawee,  together  with  such  other 
persons  ss  may  be  assoeiatodwilii  them  for  that  purpoae,  shall  be  and  they  are  heteby  oonati 
toted  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  1^  the  name  and  aCyle  of  the  "Baiabi  Inatltute,"  auttfeot 
to  the  proTlsiona  rsktting  to  corporations,  oontahied  in  ohaplsr  Sftyttre  of  the  tofiaed  atatotea 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-six,  and  such  amendments  thereof  as  msy  from  tiaae  be  made 
l^thelegislatuN. 

8m.  i.  The  trosteca  shaU  hare  power,  and  they  are  hereby  anthoriaod  to  eetafalish  in  the 
township  of  Baiiin,in  the  county  of  tenawee^  aninatitutionfor  the  instruction  of  young  per- 
aons  in  ancient  or  modem  hmgnages  or  literature,  and  the  arts  and  sdencee,  and  shall  ftitfa- 
ftifly  apply  all  ftmds  recelTcd  by  them  for  that  purpose,  by  subscription,  bequest  or  otherwise^ 
in  providing  suitable  buildings,  employing  professors  and  teachers,  procuring  books»  maps^ 
philoaophical  and  other  apparatos  necessary  or  proper  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  stud^y 
in  said  inatltutioii. 

Sbc.  3.  The  capital  stock  of  said  corporation  shall  not  exceed  the  siun  of  ten  thousand  dol- 
lara,  and  shall  be  divided  into  shares  of  ten  dollars  each^  which  shall  be  considered  personal 
proper^  and  they  may  hold  any  prf^>erty  or  estate,  real,  per8<mBl  or  mixed,  for  the  purpoeee 
mentioned  in  this  act,  and  none  other,  not  exceeding  in  Tilne  the  amount  of  capital  stodc 
herein  authorised. 

Sna  4.  In  coHectkm  of  debta  against  said  c(»poration,  if  corporate  property  cannot  be  found 
auAeient  to  satisiy  any  execution  issued  against  it,  the  trustees  shall  be  UaUe  aa  partners  in 
trade  for  any  debt  created  by  them,  whilst  trustees  in  behalf  of  said  corporsHon;  and  if  audi 
debts  csnnot  be  collected  from  the  corporate  property  of  sud  institution^  or  from  the  propertjy 
of  the  trustees  ss  aforeaaid,  then  each  stockholder  shall  be  indiTiduaIfy  liable  therefor. 

Bno.  5.  The  institution  shall  be  subject  to  visitation  at  any  time  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Puhttc  Instruction;  and  the  trustees  shall  annually,  on  or  before  the  twentieth  day  of  October, 
.  in  each  year,  make  tothe  Superintendent  a  fnD  report  of  the  literary  and  pecuniary  conditioil 
ofaaldinatitution. 

8m.  16.  The  legislature  may  at  any  time  alter,  amend  or  repeal  this  set 

Approved  March  17,  1847. 
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[  No.  121.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  booipomte  the  Howell  Academy. 

Hiat  Jodali  Turner,  F.  C.  Whipple,  Elijah  F.  Bint,  Al?«n  IsbeD,  Gtrdner  Wheeler,  Geo.  W. 
Lee,  Jonh  Kenyoo,  Jr.,  AhnoB  Whipple,  mA  Edwwd  E.49rer"7>  togeiher  wttfa  such  other 
pereone  M  iney  be  MMoiated  with  them,  and  maj  become  itockholtet  of  the  fmooipoMtloii 
herebj  created,  eheU  be  nod  tfaejare  hereby  comtitiited  and  dedared  a  bo^  oorponte  and 
pdatfefbythename  and  ityle  of  ««HoweU  Academy,"  and  fa  tbeb  eorporate  name  may  aoa 
aadbeened,  defmd  ahd  be  defended,  fa  aUcourte  of  tUa  Btate;  may  have  a  common  aaal, 
which  they  may  renew  or  chanfeat  pleaiure;  and  ahaO  hanre^  «Bjoy  andezerdae  all  the  pow- 
era,  ri^ita  and  pilfltegee  which  appertafa  to  corpomte  bodlea  Ibr  the  pupoeea  expramed  fa 
tUaaet 

8bo  S.  The  capital  stock  of  aaid  corporation  ahall  not  exceed  tea  tfaonaand  dollars,  and 
shall  be  divided  fato  sharea  of  ihre  dollars  each. 

0KC.  3.  The  aaid  corporation  hereby  created  diall  be  capable  to  law  of  acquiring  and  holdlilg 
by  purchaae,  gift,  grant,  betjueet  or  otherwise,  and  of  aelling  and  courejtog,  or  leasfagafly 
estate,  real,  peraonal  or  mfaed,fcr  the  putpoaea  mentioned  fa  lUs  act,  and  noneothen;  and 
Ite  trustses  thereof  and  their  anoeeoaorafa  oflloe,  shallhaTa  fUB  powerto  makeand  enter 
fato  contraeta,  to  eetabUah  mka  and  by-laws  aa  they  may  deem  ngceamry  fbr  the  good  gov- 
ernment of  the  said  academy,  and  fat  the  holdfag  and  di^oalng  of  Ita  piopertj  and  eflheta 
fbr  Che  purpoaea  mentioned  fa  tUa  act,  not  faconsiatent  with  the  conatltation  and  laws  of  tfaia 
State. 

fltac.  4.  Tliore  ahall  be  nfae  trustees  of  the  said  corporation,  who  shall  be  stockbolden 
thereof;  and  who  shall  manage  and  control  all  the  aflUrs  of  the  same,  mafataining  perpetaal 
auccasalon;  three  ot  wiiom  shall  be  elected  at  the  annnal  meeting  fa  each  year,  to  fin  the  va- 
cancy of  a  Uke  number  whoee  term  of  ofHoe  shall  expire  upon  the  electionof  their  ancceaaora; 
and  the  persona  named  fa  the  first  aectUm  of  this  act  shall  be  the  flrat  truateea;  and  the  said 
flfae  trustees  ahall,  at  tbeirflrst  meeting,  proceed  to  cast  lota  Ibr  the  terma  of  one,  two  and 
three  yeaza,  by  drawfag  number^  and  the  tluree  pereona  who  ahaO  draw  the  thaee  higheat 
numbers  shall  hold  their  oflSce  for  the  term  of  three  years  from  and  after  the  Hist  day  of  Jan- 
uary, one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-eight;  and  the  three  persons  who  diall  draw  the 
tittct  three  higfaeat  numbers  ahall  hold  their  o0lee  for  the  term  of  two  years  from  and  after  the 
flrat  day  of  January,  one  thouaand  eight  hundred  and  fbrty-elght;  and  the  remainfag  three 
psnona  sbafi  hold  their  oflloe  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  Jaiiuaiy, 
«M  thouaand  elgfat  hundred  and  Ibrty-eight 

Bbo.6.  There  diaU  be  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  said  cocporatioq  on  the  flrat  Monday- 
9i  Jannary,  one  thousand  ei|^t  hundred  and  ibrty-nina^  and  on  the  first  Monday  fa  January 
hftaaahaaBoeedlngyear,a*aonie  oonvenient  plaae  fathefiOago  of  HoweO,  to  be  destgnatad 
bylho  by-lawa  of  said  eerpofatton;  and  am^Jorlty  of  the  atodcboldera  who  ahall  meetfa 
pwaim  flg  by  pco«y,  ahall  etact  three  of  the  atockhoUsra  to  betmsteea,  fa  place  oftboie 
ivhoae  term  may  oxpira,  each peraon  being  flotitlad  to  one  TOte  for  eadi  share  hemayholdfa 
Idt'own  rif^itp  or  by  proxy. 

tec.  t.  The  aaid  truateea  shall  have  power  to  choose  tnm  tbdr  own  number,  a  prealdant, 

fcuaaiuei  and  secretary,  who  ahall  hold  their  cflhiee  durfag  the  pkasure  of  the  aaid  trustaon; 

-  nnd  fa  oaae  any  of  the  truateea  ahafldia»reaign,nf^  or  neglect  to  act,  the  remafafag  tma- 

taea  may,  withfa  thirty  days  after  any  such  Tacanej  ihaU  occur,  eleet  by  baBot  other  truataaa 

4iCilackholdse8  of  saldcorpontfan  tofiU  sooh  TBOMicy. 

-  tec.7.  ThesaldtrpsteeaJreanlhoriaedtoracelfoauhser^ptions  iorshaiea  to  theoaplCd 
'ltaakofs8ld0Qilrpof«tion,aiidsiiefaahai«ashaUbea8slgaabla  and  travftrable,  agreea^y  to 
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radi  by-law*  M  tike  Mid  trartees  sluJl  from  time  to  time  eetabUdi,  end  flhaU  in  law  be  cea- 
■Mered  peraonel  property. 

Sbc  8.  The  teld  trurtees  we  hereby  empowered  and  uitiiorixedto  eetabKih  in  the  towmUr 
of  Howell,  In  the  connty  of  LiTingston,  an  iutltatioD  Ibr  the  inetnictioo  of  yomiff  penoM  k 
ttMwrtoiM  hwMcliae  of  litM«tiare»Mtopeeaiidtiiaait»,  and  ■>■!!  faUhfaBy  tygHj  the  ftadtty 
Ibem  from  time  to  tima  rcoelTOd  under  the  provielone  of  tfaiaacCi  in  providiiiff  rail^ 
iagi,  emploaKiwg  pidhmoi  ■  and  teachew^  prewing  hooka,  JtmpB,  philnaopMaal  and  ^theny- 
penitva  wtmtmrj  toinanre  aaneoamftil  proeeention  of  atudy  Inaridinrftitfon. 

Sao.  0.  The  arid  trmTeei  ehailtat  laeet  ten  daye  pce>ioiift  to  each  annoia  eloetton  of  t 
aaafiwaMidycaoiaalMtof  Ihenameeof  aUthetnwtaaaandetocUioldara  of  aa&dc 
together  with  a  etalamant  of  the  amoontrfetock  owned  hy  each,  d<4yanthap<featad  by  <aiir 
vititobettedintheolBceof  the  county  clarfc  oftheoowity  of  Uringstflii;  and  the  aeidliit 
and  etatament  ahaU  be  prinM  tela  etlteioa  (hat  the  iadividuato  tfaerehi  namedare  the  traitaN 
and  itockholden  of  eeid  corporation,  and  that  the  atatomait  of  the  itook  is  the  araoaat 
owned  by  eaeh  indtvldiial  laapeotiTely. 

tac.  10.  That  mid  academy  duU  be  aobgeet  to  the  annual  Tiiitation  of  ttie  Siqp«rinloadMt 
of  Public  Inetmotioo;  and  the  tnwtees  of  eaid  academy  ehall  annually,  on  or  before  the  tmVlk 
d«y  of  October  in  eadiyev,  make  to  Mid  Superintendent  a  ftin  report  oi  the  titorBiyaadfc- 
ovdaiy  condition  of  aeid  aoademy. 

fltoc.lL  In  caw  it  ahallai  any  lime  happen  that  an  election  of  tmateeeehaU  notbemndMA 
aqy  day,  when  pursuant  to  thie  act  it  ought  to  have  been  made,  the  mid  corporetionahelliiflt 
lor  that  cauee  be  dimolved,  but  it  ahaU  and  may  be  lawfal  to  awaernhh*  on  any  other  day  tohflld 
an  election  for  truateea,  in  such  manner  as  aliall  be  provided  by  the  by-laws  and  ordinanoea  of 
aaid  oorporatioQ* 

flBc.18,  Said  company  ahall  be  sumect  tothe  proTisioosof  chapter  fUty^fiTe  of  theniioiJ 
statutes  of  eighteen  hundred  and  forty>six,  ao  iar  as  the  same  may  be  i4>plicable. 

Approved  March  27, 1848. 


[  No.    110.   ] 
AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Leoni  Theological  Institate. 

9menmU  Jto»eaa<tod*yae  SmaU  mHdHmmqfRaprMtmftiwm^tke  8UU^  Mtki^m, 
nat  Samuel  Bebana,  A.  W.  Cutis,  Rnfim  nu^ar,  John  Dtomond,  WBItaan  Uctmm, 
WUhm  M.  Snmwm,  O.  J.  Bwker,  WUttam  D.  Hoora^  Mareua  Swift,  Jaaon  flla^  ^m^^ 
Hewit,  and  S.  P.  Bice,  of  the  Stfito  of  Bliehigan,  and  their  sueceaaora,  be  and  th^  JiH 
harabycreatad  abody  oorporato  and poHtlc,  toba  atyiod  "The  Board  of  Tk«taaa«f<fa» 
laonlTheologlealliiatitoto,  andbytfaat  name  ahall  have  perpetual  aaaaairiK 


arte  aoqfoha,  hold  and  ceavay  pmpavty,  real  and  paraoqM,  not  eocaaedtaig  Ihkty  IhaMHddBl' 

lar^  and  to  have  and  u8aaoommoaBeal,tosimandbeauad,pleadandbahnplBndid^f 

tiler  andmadiiy,  from  lima  to  tfane^  on 

Ibriiwgoeermnantof  aaidhutlft«te,i£BoaioerBaQd  eoplayaBa:  PrmpMtd,  i 

reguktiona  are  not  ineonaistent  wltti  the  constitution  and  laws  at  the  United  Btatet  or  ^d 


ftKxS.  SaMfnstfttOtediaabelooatedhithaviBagaof  Leoni,eoOBtyof  J 
tmafeaea  may  proceed  in  the  erection  of  buildings  upon  a  plan  airfBi  hmtlf  jitiiarfaiiinlfct 
poipoaea  of  a  thorough  theologteal  edneallon. 

Stc.3.  At  the  first  meeting  of  Uietmslaea,  after  the  pMBBgo  of  «hiaact^lhij«hBB,b7h*«» 
dMde  tliemaelvea  into  (luce  daaaea of  fbur  members  each;  tlietemof  eOoaof  Ihaflffl^itf^ 
■hall  temdnato  atthe  acaaion  of  the  Miehigan  Annual  OonftrsMiaog  tha  Viatoyan  1 
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Ooonectlon.  in  the  ftommer  or  ikU  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fbrtyeight,  and  their  plaeee  Bvp- 
plled  hj  an  eleetioii  of  aeid  conflerence.  The  iecond  ihall  go  out  of  ofl!ee  at  the  next  seasloB 
of  eaid  Annual  Oonferenoe,  and  their  places  supplied  in  like  manner;  and  to  of  the  third;  lo 
that  each  year  one-third  of  aaid  trustees  sliall  he  elected  bj  said  Annual  Conference.    ' 

Brno.  4.  The  abore  named  troBtees,  and  their  raeoeaiDra  in  ofllee,  may  have  power  to  ffll  y^ 
oanelM  irtileh  may  oeenr  In  their  own  bo<|y>  by  denCh,  remond  or  resi^iBation.  They  na^ 
wtnwpf^tatteomtbtar  own  umnbtn^ a prealdent,  secretary  and  treaaorer,  n^oee  dufciee ahall 
htpreaerihed  in  the  by-laws  of  aaid  Institote. 

Sae.  &  0ald  boa>i-«r  truteia  shall  be  to  law  capaUe  of  aoqtrirtog  and  holding,-  by  pwebaae, 
fiftyftanty  deriae  or  beqnset,  or  othefWiae,  and  of  t^SHag,  oonteying  or  leaaing  any  eiteto, 
tm^  personal  or  mixed,  Ibr  the  vie  of  said  eorporadon,  and  fbr  the  intereat  of  aaid  inatltafte, 
and  no  other,  and  ahall  be  held  liable  fbr  all  debta  aa  partoers  in  trade,  after  the  corporation 
pfOperty  shall  have  been  erhansted. 

8bo.  6.  The  Legfslatnre  shall  have  the  power  at  any  thne  of  amending  or  repealing  thSa  act; 
also  to  demand  of  the  trustees  of  said  faistitute  a  statement  of  the  aihount  of  property,  real 
and  personal,  belonging  to  the  same. 

Approved  March  tS,  1848. 


[  No.  138.  ] 
AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Leoni  Seminary. 

That  Wilder  B.  Mack,  Jacob  Bagendolph,  Aaron  Bowei  Abel  Scott,  Andrew  Brown,  ad,  Wil- 
lim  Jackson,  Benajah  Bayne,  Jra  W.  KeOogg,  SCaaon  Branch,  iamoel  Lapham,  Jarad  Wvoer 
and  Uaiah  Raymond,  of  the  8tate  of  Michigan,  together  with  auch  other  persons  aa  aif  ha 
aaMciated  with  them,  and  their  suooessors  fot  that  pwpoaa,  shaB  be  and  they  are  hereby  oon- 
B^iiful  a  bo^  politic  and  corporate,  by  the  name  and  style  «t  the  "Leoni  Seminary,"  aah- 
Jeet to  theprovisiona relating  to corporationa,  contained  in  chapter  fifty-five  of  the  reviled 
atatotea  ^  eighteen  hundred  and  fiMty-six,  and  so^h  amendments  thereof  as  may  from  timo 
to  time  be  made  by  the  Leglalatnre. 

flBo.  S.  The  trustees  shall  have  power,  and  they  are  hereby  authorlaed  to  estabUah  la  the 
vIBife  of  Leofd,  in  the  county  of  Jackaon,an  inatltation  fbr  the  Inatruotion  of  young  peraona 
toaMlent  or  modem  kmguagea  or  literature,  and  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  shall  ftdtMly 
wfffit  an  ftmda  received  by  them  fat  that  purpose,  by  subaeription,  bequest  or  otherwiic^  fen 
J— yJJJB^  aidtabla  hMldinga,  empioylag  ptoftiera  and  ta>chew>  proeuriiy  books,  mapBi  >hl> 
IfMphkalaaid  other  apparatna,  neoesaary  or  pvopar  for  the  aaooeaalbl  pnaacvtion  of  aM|r 

•ff0.3.  Md  board  of  truateeadiaU  be  la  kwc«>ab]e  of  ai^iuiring  and  holdings  by  puNhaJf 
^f^graat,  darlae  or  beffoest,  or  othavwiae,  and  of  Belling  conveying  or  leasiag  apy  «rtpiH 
rmi^  pcraooal  or  mixed,  in  value  not  exoeediag  the  sum  of  tvrenty4ive  thouaand  doQK%  te 
the  aae  of  nMcoipontlfln,  and  no  other,  and  ahall  be  held  liable  Ibr  all  daUa  aa  partaan  ia 
trader  after  the  corporate  proflarty  shall  have  been  exhansted. 

aM.4«Tbelaitltatkn8han  benili^  toTisUi^km  ataay  tbne  l^the  Si^eijalaBidntof 
TabUe  laa^rttctkw;  and  the  truateaa  ahaU  aannaUy»  on  or  before  the  SOth  day  of  OetobarM  la 
owk|ear,maketot]ie8Qpevlnteiidentaft]ll  report  of  (he  literary  and  peonalary 
ofi^iaftitattcB. 

too.  &  Tbia  act  ahall  take  eflNt  and  be  in  firce  frooi  ud  after  ita  paaaaga. 

Ai»w»vedMaroh»,lS<S. 
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[  No.  44.  ] 
AK  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Olivet  Institute. 

a  lfc«wt,ChM.  M.  Boniwn  Mid  WfltPoC  Bidril,  ^f  tiio  cwiy  of  BiHwi,  ti>giillMii  hMi  ■■> 
c€hfir  petMu  M  maj  be  ■asodated  with  tbem  md  feeb  ■aomiM'»>  Ibr  thfct  piuf  iw^  <ii«B  W 
aadlliqr  an  Iwnbj  oomMtutedabodnwIMB  and  o^r^^ 

TnrtMwfa,  wl^|ect  to  the  provfaiam  lahrtfag  to  corporaCkiia,  oontafawdin  obaptor  fillgr-ftfeoC 
tke  rfvised  atatotM  of  etglitMn  hnadred  «ad  foc^-afac,  and  giich  ■mffidniiMits  thweof  m  miy 
from  time  to  tinoe  be  made  by  the  legislature. 

Sbo.  2.  The  trustees  shall  hare  power,  and  they  are  hereby  authorised  to  establish  in  the 
towashlp  of  WsltoQ,  in  the  eounty  of  Eaton,  an  institution  fbr  the  instruction  of  yonag  per- 
sons in  ancient  or  modem  languages  or  tfteratucc,  and  the  arts  and  sdences;  and  shall  ftdth- 
toSij  9pptj  all  fkmds  received  by  them  tor  that  purpose,  by  subscription, bequest  or  otherwise* 
in  pnrridhig  suitable  buildings,  employing  proftssois  and  teaohersi  procuring  books,  maps, 
pfaUosophiosI  and  other  apparatus,  necessary  or  proper  for  the  snecessfnl  prosecution  of  study 
in  said  institution. 

teo.  3.  Said  board  of  trustees  shall  be  bi  law  capable  of  acquiring  and  hoUHag,  by  pur- 
chase, gift,  grant,  devise  or  bequest  or  otherwise,  aad  of  selUn;,  conwyiag  or  loaafaig  say  es- 
tate, real,  personal  or  mixed,  in  rslm  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  twenfy-Are  thonssnd  dollars, 
fiirtheuaeorsaidoorpOKatiai.aBdnOolfaM',  sad  shsU  be  hild  XsMc  fo  aS  debts  as  paftnen 
in  trade,  sfter  the  corporate  property  shall  have  been  exhausted. 

flta«.^  The  iastituHon  shall  be  8u!tf«ct  to  vMtititfa,  at  any  time,  by  the  Superintendent  ef 
PcftHc  Ihstructton,  and  the  trustees  shall  annually,  on  or  before  the  MCh  day  of  October,  la 
eiA  year,  make  to  the  SupeHntendent  a  fU[I  report  of  the  literary  and  pecuniary  condition  «f 
sidfl  Institution. 

0KC.  6.  lUs  act  shall  take  eflbct  and  be  in  fbrce  firom  and  after  its  passage.  ^ 

A^pntyved  February  22,  184N.  W 


[  No.  42.  J 
AJEf  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Woodstock  Manual  Labor  Institute. 


rl.  Js»  muutUkirihe  8nM$etmd  Btum  qf  Jti^eisallisss^f Ostflals^JMrii^f a% 

«■»  limiS  G.  BIrney,  Wniam  P.  EusMil,  Mor  Voster,  Joseph  Hewitt,  ^^^ 
^  Joasph  Foster,  of  the  State  of  Mkfaigaa,  together  with  such  other  persons  as  0117  beas- 
MM  with  Item  sod  theHrswNMKM  fbr  Ikat  purpose,  ihafl  be,  and  «iey  ate  herabyeofe- 
alMMdalMi^rpoBtieaadoorpOTatSibythe  naiaeaadstyleofthe  WbodstoekMinaalfiabor 
iJoMtUle,  suliject  to  the  provisions  rehtflng  to  corporsHoas,  contained  ta  diapler  fH^-Ava  of 
tl»%#fls0d  Statutes  of  ei^teenhuadred  andlbrtysix,  and  such  tmendttMbts  thereof  as  miiy 
Uron  thne  to  tiBM  be  made  Iv  the  Leglstature. 

8lSD.f.  Vbe  Iruttees  rihsn  have  poirer,  sad  they  are  hereby  anfliuilasd  to  estd>8sfa'ia  Che 
tAriMlp  of  Woo4itock,  hi  the  oouaty  of  Leaawve,  aa  tnaHtutiOB  Air  the  instructton  of  per- 
•<lM»«fMlor,  and  others,  in  MMttnteroMMfcra  laaguitges,  or  fllsfatare  aad  ttie  alia  and  Mi* 
saoes,  aad  dudl  iUthftil^  app^y  an  ftaads  reoeiTed  by  them  Ibr  that  purposev  by  sriwsri^^ 
boqoest  or  otherwise  la  proiidtaig  SBlliMs  biMlags,  tosplavfat|Mro*8s^ 
eariag  books,  BMps>  phihMOphloal  aad  other  ^»paratas  aeeeassfy  or  prober  Ibr  ttiei 
prossAition  of  study  hi  said  faistitution. 
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tie.  3.  8ald  board  of  truntMs  ahall  bo  in  law  capable  of  acquiring  and  holding,  by  purchaM, 
fiil,  gnmt,  dexiie  or  bequest jpr  oth^nriae,  and  of  icUing,  conveTing,  or  leasing  any  estate, 
r«a],  peraonal  or  mixed,  in  ralue  not  exceeding  tlie  aiun  of  twenty-flve  tliousand  doHara,  ft>r 
a*  «M  of  laid  corporation,  and  fbr  the  interest  ct  lald  institute,  and  no  other,  and  shall  be 
hald  BaUe  for  all  debts  as  partners  in  trade,  after  the  corporate  property  sludl  have  been  ex- 


Sac.  4.  The  institntlon  shall  be  sulgect  to  visitation  at  any  time,  by  tlie  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  tlie  trustees  shall,  annually,  on  or  before  the  twentieth  day  of  OctoW, 
in  each  year,  make  to  the  Superintendent  a  full  report  of  the  literary  and  peciinUry  condition 
i:^  said  institution. 

Sbc.  5.  The  Legislature  may  at  any  time  alter,  amend  or  repeal  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  This  act  sHUl  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  Febnuu7  19, 1818. 


[  No.  168.  ] 
AN  ACT  to  incopcu-ftte  the  Oakland  Female  demittaiy. 

Smotkri  1.  Bt  U^mmeUdhff  tkn  StmmU  andUmm^  JlcprcseateNvsa  ^Uu  StmU  pfMiekigmih 
TiMt  Alfred  WlOlams,  Origen  D.  Rkhardaon,  Horace  C.  Thurber,  WiUard  M.  McConnel,  Baa  . 
ymiA  B.  Horrk,  Heater  L.  Stevens,  Samuel  If.  Strife,  Jacob  Hendrlekson  and  Esra  H.  Bad> 
diagtoo,  together  with  such  other  persons  as  may  t>ecome  members  of  the  incorporatioa 
hereby  0fc«ted,  abAU  b«  aad  they  are  htreby  conatltuted  and  dioland  to  be  a  body  corporate 
and  politic,  by  the  name  of  the  Oakland  Female  Seminary,  and  in  their  corporis  name  may 
sue  and  be  sued,  may  have  a  common  seal  wluch  tlicy  may  renew  at  ploajiuro,  and  shall  have, 
enjoy,  and  may  exercise,  all  the  powers,  rights  and  privileges,  which  appertain  to  corporate 
^  bodies  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  The  capital  stock  of  sold  corporation  sliall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dol- 
bn,  and  sliall  be  divided  into  shares  of  ten  dollars  each. 

Sac.  3.  The  corporation  hereby  created  shall  be  fomx^r  capable  in  law  to  pur>  base,  talce, 
receive,  hold  and  enjoy  any  estate  real  and  personal  whatever,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  fl^ 
tkousand  doUars,  and  to  lease,  sell  and  convey,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  same. 

Sac.  4.  There  shall  be  forever  hereafter,  eight  trustees  of  the  said  cori>oratlon,  who  shall  be 
members  thereof,  and  who  shall  manage  all  the  offkira  thereof;  and  the  ftrst  trustees  shall  be 
Alfred  WiDiams,  Origen  D.  Richardson,  Horace  C.  Thurber,  WiUafd  M.  McConnel,  Benjamin 
B.  Honrls,  Hester  L.  Stevens,  Samuel  M.  Stelle,  Jacob  Hendrickson  and  Ecra  H.  BudOhigtoit; 
wlio  ihall  hold  their  offices  until  the  ifaret  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  and  on- 
tn  ottiers  are  eleetad  In  tSieir  places. 

Sao.  6.  There  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  of  January*,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  and  on 
the  first  Mondagr  of  January  In  every  succeeding  year,  a  general  meeting  of  the  members  of 
laid  corporation  at  some  convenient  place  in  the  village  of  Pontlac,  to  be  designated  by  the  by- 
laUrt  of  said  corporation;  and  a  majority  of  &e  members  who  shall  meet  in  person  or  by  proxy, 
daJI  elect  by  baBot  eight  of  their  number  to  be  trustees  of  the  said  corporation  for  the  year 
Chan  next  ensuing. 

Sac.  6.  The  trustees  of  s»id  corporation  shall  ha>'e  power  to  choose  from  out  of  their  num- 
ber a  president,  a  treasurer,  and  a  secretary,  who  shall  hnmediately  enter  upon  the  duties  of 
thair  ofilce,  and  hold  the  same  from,  the  time  of  their  election,  untO  the  first  Monday  of  Jan- 
vary  of  the  ensuing  year,  and  until  others  are  chosen  in  their  stead;  and  in  case  any  of  the 
Uuitsin  Shan  die,  retlgn,  refuse  or  negteet  to  act,  then  and  in  erery  such  case,  the  remaining 
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maj,  witliin  thirty  dajs  thereafter,  elect  bv  l)allct,  oUier  mcmbertk  of  aaid  rorporatioD  is  thiar 
stead,  wlio  shall  hold  their  offices  in  tlie  same  maimer  as  thobo  ^ct  elected. 

Sec.  7.  Each  member  to  be  entitled  to  one  vote  for  each  slflb  of  wliicli  be  ahall  be  tbe 
holder.  And  the  said  trustees  shall  receive  subscriptions  for  sliares  in  sai^  corporalioiv  vpHX 
tbe  capital  stock  may  be  subscribed;  the  siud  shares  shall  be  assignable  axKl  tranaferable  ac- 
cording to  such  rules  as  the  board  of  trustees  ghaXl  from  time  to  time  make  and  establish,  and 
•hall  be  considered  personal  property. 

8ec.  8.  In  case  it  should  at  any  time  happen  that  an  election  of  the  trustees  sliould  not  be 
made  on  any  day  when,  pursuant  to  this  act,  it  ought  to  have  tieen  made,  the  said  corporatica 
shall  not  for  tluit  cause,  or  any  non-user,  be  dissolved;  but  it  sltall  and  may  be  lawful  on  anj 
other  day,  to  hold  an  election  for  trustees  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  prorided  by  the  laws  and 
ordinaooes  of  said  corporation.  ^ 

BBC.  9.  No  male  teacher  shall  at  any  thne  hereafter  forever  be  employed  in  the  seminarj 
hereby  incorporated.  The  trustees  may,  by  their  by-laws,  make  all  necessary  rules  and  legv- 
ktiona  for  calling  special  meetings,  and  for  all  other  purposes,  and  fire  trustees  shall  constiMe 
a  quorum  fbr  ttie  transaction  of  business. 

Sac.  10.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  In  force  from  and  after  its  passage,  and  shall  be 
snl^eeC  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  fifty-five  at  the  re\-|aed  statutes  itt  elgliteeo  hundred  and 
finiy-six. 

Approved  March  M,  1849. 


[  No.  37.  ] 
AN  ACT  to  incorporate  tbe  Tecumseh  Literary  Institute. 

Bsonox  h  BtU  enaeUd  by  the  Semaie  amd  House  ^  RtfreunMwta  of  the  StaU  <tf  Jtf<cU^M» 
That  Blrrell  C.  Le  Baron,  Alonso  B.  PsJmer,  Increase  S.  HamUton,  Salnon  Crane,  Stilbnaa 
Blanefaard,  ferley  Bills  and  Charles  Spaffiord,  and  their  successors  in  office,  be  and  they  are 
herein  constituted  and  declared  a  body  corporate  under  the  name  and  style  of  the  ''Tecumseh 
Litenvy  Institute,"  subjeet  to  the  provisions  relating  to  corporations  contained  in  chapter 
fifly-flw  of  the  revised  statutea  of  18^  and  such  amendments  thereof  as  may  from  time  to 
tinw  be  made  by  the  kgisktnre. 

Sac.  S.  The  penons  named  in  the  preceding  section,  and  their  successors  in  ofike,  shall 
hftve  power,  and  th^  are  hereby  authorised  to  estabfish  and  conttnne  in  Tecumseh,  in  the 
county  of  Lenawee,  an  institution  of  learning  for  the  instruction  of  persons  in  the  wiow 
hmnchM  of  ttteratnre  and  the  arts  snd  sciences;  and  to  eetabUsh  rules  and  by-laws  for  tht 
government  and  management  of  the  same:  Provided,  Such  rules  and  by-laws  are  not  in- 
consistent wUh  the  constitution  Mid  hiws  of  the  United  States  or  of  thia  State,  and  shall  ftith- 
fhl^  apply  all  Amds  or  other  property  received  by  them  for  that  patpcse,  by  subscription,  be- 
qvMfc  or  otherwise.  In  providing  suitable  buildings,  en^ploying  professors  and  teachers,  pio- 
cnring  books,  maps,  philosophioal  and  other  apparatus  necessary  or  proper  for  the  successAil 
proeecntion  of  study  In  snoh  institution. 

Sbc.  3.  Said  board  of  trustees  sbaU  be  in  hw  capable  of  acquiring  and  holding  by  pnrohaie, 
gift,  grant,  devise  or  beqnest  or  otherwise^  and  of  selling,  conveying  or  leasing  any  estale^  rea]^ 
personal  or  mixed,  in  value  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  twenty -five  thousand  dollars,  for  the  oae 
of  said  corporation  and  no  other;  and  shall  ftuiher  hold  for  the  use  of  said  corporation,  any 
eaftate,  real  or  personal,  heretofore  conveyed  to  the  members  of  the  said  board  for  that  pnr- 
pcae»  and  shall  be  held  liable  for  all  debts  of  said  corporation,  as  partners  in  trade,  after  the 
coiporate  property  shall  have  been  exhausted. 

Bbo.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  paessge. 

Approved  Februaijr  13, 1849. 
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[  No.  149.  J 

AN  ACT  to  inporporate  the  Clarkston  AcadeiQical  Institute.  . 

flBCfnoH  \.  B0H  enUeUd  ly  tkt  Senate  and  Hbun  ef  Repreeentathee  of  the  State  qf  Miekigan^ 
tlut  Helfon  Abby,  Horitio  Foster,  Jr.,  D«tM  A.  Wright,  Amot  Orton,  WUHuh  C.  Scruiton, 
Aitkar  DavW,  BlaroiM  W.  Rllcer,  George  P.  Thtuvton,  Albert  O.  Robloson,  Joseph  QambeO, 
Bwid  MeKnlght,  Am  C.  Cro«l9)  Alextuder  Tnrbuh,  KeboD  W.  dark,  TliomM  Johnson, 
SaoobWiUersndBdwtrdBttFtlett,  together  with  such  odier  persons  as  may  be  associated 
irifh  them  as  members  of  the  darkstoD  Academics]  Association,  or  under  tlds  act  are  hereby 
created,  shaO  be  and  they  are  hereby  constituted  and  deehored  to  be  a  body  corporate  and  pol- 
We  by  the  name  of  the  Clarkston  Academical  Institute,  which  shall  be  located  in  the  vUlage 
tDf€larlGBton,  in  the  comity  of  Oiftkod;  and  in  their  corporate  name  may  sue  and  be  sued,  and 
'ttay  iMTe  a  common  seal  wMch  they  may  alter  or  renew  at  pleasure,  and  shall  enjoy  and  may 
•nrdM  an  the  powers  rigfafesand  prlrilegcs  which  may  appertain  to  corporate  bodies  forfhe 
pufoae  memioiied  In  this  act;  awTiir  ebUgatioos  and  liabilities  created  or  existing  to  or  with 
as*d  fodsdiwi,  are  hereby  translbrrcd  to  said  incorpoiatlon,  and  may  be  enforced  by  nid 
tMMtpotatton  aa  AiQy  as  by  said  association. 

flBo.  t.  The  oapifeal  stm^  of  said  eorpoiatlaa  shaH  not  exceed  the  sum  of  six  thousand  dol- 
Im,  and  Shan  be  divided  Into  shaiea  of  ten  doUarseach:  Provided,  That  the  real  estate  which 
said  eorpctation  may  hold  shaH  only  be  such  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  ol^eet  of  said  corpo- 


Sbo.!.  The  corporation  hereby  created  shall  be  fbrerer  c^wble  in  j«w  to  porchase,  take^  re- 
esifv,  h«ld  and  enjoy,  any  estate  real  and  personal  whatever,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  six 
IftMMHiAddlim,  aM  to  letM,  seU  and  co«T«y^or  otherwise  disiMMO  o<  th»  ssflne  for  ^ 
af  thestockhnUeca. 

.aB&  d.  Thrre  shaU  he  «9rev«r  hereafter  sevcQleea  Inataes  of  saitf  ooqwcttiaB*  wh^ 
VMBibsrs  thereoi;  and  who  shaU  manage  all  the  afiUrs  thered^  and  the  fail  tiwOiMrtunbii 
OMion  W.  asrk,preaUent;  Thomas  Johnson,  vice  pcaaldent;  Edward  BartlatI,  SMMtw^r ; 
lswt»  Walter,  tiwmifw;  Melaea  Ablv,  Horatio  Foatsr,  Jt ^  Oafid  A.  Wirfghk,  AasM  Ottcw, 
WWamCBtnaiOD,  Arthur  Davis,  Bfaceus  W.  SIker,  OeoefeP.  TkuratoB,  AHNii  G.  BcMa- 
MB,  Joseph  OambaU,Divvid  BfcKnii^  Axn  a  Oroabgr  a»d  Akwadsr  Turhush,  irh»  shtf 
hokltheir  eOoes  until  the  third  Wednesday  in  August,  1860,  and  untU  others  ace  elected  ki 
thsteptakces^ 

tec.  5.  There  shall  be,  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  August,  1850,  and  on  the  third  Wednesday 
in  August  in  every  socoeeding  year,  a  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  said  coxporatioa  at 
some  convenient  place  in  the  village  of  Clarkston,  to  be  designated  by  the  laws  of  said  corpo- 
ration; and  a  majority  of  the  members  who  shall  meet  in  person  or  by  prosy,  shall  elect  I7 
ballot,  a  president,  vice  president,  treasurer  and  secretsjy,  and  seventeen  trustees  of  the  said 
mvpflntUm,  wlio shall  constituto  a  board  for  the  management  of  its  afidis,vpho  shaUlmme- 
diatcty  enter  upon  the  duties  of  thefar  ofltoes,  and  who  shall  hold  the  same  from  the  time  of 
thdr  election  until  the  third  Wednesday  in  August  of  the  ensuiag  year,  and  until  othazaatt 
ohMen  in  their  stasd;  and  iu  case  any  of  tl>e  trustees  shall  resign,  die^  refuse  or  negbot  to  act, 
llMa  and  in  every  such  caae  the  remaining  tmstees  may  eteot  by  ballot  other  membert  of  aaid 
•aiporation  in  their  stea^  who  slian  hokl  their  offlosa  hi  the  same  manoec  as  thoM  AratAlictod. 

4B0.6.  Each  member  shaU  be  sntltled  to  one  vote  for  each  share  of  which  he  shaU  be  holdet; 
mA  the  said  trustees  sbaH  rooelve  subscriptions  fiw  shares  in  said  ooffpotatlon  until  the  o^ilri 
rterkSrniiy  be  subscribed;  and  saU  shares  be  saslgnable  and  teansiiBrable  aooordlag  to  suoh 
ndea  «a  the  board  of  traatece  Shan  from  tine  to  time  make  and  establish. 

8bc.  7.  In  esse  it  should  at  say  tfane  hi^pen,  than  [that]  an  election  of  trustees  should  not 
be  made  on  any  day  when  pursuant  to  this  set  it  ought  to  have  been  made,  the  said  corpow 
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ti^mchoIliiotlbrtlMtoniMbediMolviedtbTititaliii^aiid  maybe  kwfU  onaay  oOerdivto 
held  an  tkctkm  fbr  trnsteea  in  mchnuuxner  as  shall  he  provided  bj  the  hnn  and  onHnanria 
of  aald  corporation. 

Sbc.  8.  The  tnuteesmajl^theifby-iAWs  make  aHnecesauyndea  and  regnlationa  Itar  oaB- 
ing  apeofaJ  meetiim,  and  chanting  the  tioae  of  the  «amial  meettngjii  and  for  the  govaaipMat 
andmaintoinanoe  of  said  iaatitutei  and  £ar  no  other  ptupoun  wheitever;  and  a  majori^  of  the 
tmstees  shall  conetitiite  a  qnorum  for  the  trensaetion  of  bnsiiMpi. 

9sc9.  Ahoardof  YiattoteshaUbeappototad  anawalljbythe(nnteBa,wh)eee  dwIyitahsP 
be  to  attend  all  examinatioos,  and  from  time  to  time  make*  p^senal  ewaminatinn  ia^  ths 
state  of  the  institute  in  aU  its  departments,  and  report  tlw  veault  to  the  trustees*  sinfiislinf 
such  improvements  as  they  may  deem  important. 

8bc.  10.  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  trustmi  to  sabmit  to  the  SuperintModent  of  Pohlic  In- 
struction an  annual  report,  exhibiting  the  number  of  pupps  in  the  jnstitutej  and  the  cnnrtirtew 
thereof  in  all  its  departments,  andhe.may  submit  the  ^me  to  the  Legishttiaxe  in  hisaanail 
report. 

8bc.  U.  This  act  shall  take  efihct  from  and  after  its  pess^fe. 

Approved  Inarch  S^  18S0. . 


[  No.    243.   ] 

AN  ^  CT  to  mcoiporate  the  Clinton  Institute. 

That  from  andafker  the  passage  of  this  act,  Abner  C.  Smifh,  WfOiam  Jenny,  Jofan  Haglw*i 
I B.  Oa47»  J<^l>n  J*  ^N«ver  aadllaevM Bhooh,  of  tkt  emaify  of  Maeoaib^  md theirene- 

,  be  and  they  s>«  hereby  ooBetitttted,(»da!ned  and  dedared  a  body  corporate  and  pefl- 
tto^imdirChenameaBdBtjleof '^TheCHntott  InaCftnte,**  and  by  that  name  thcyandttatr 
raa^soewedbaB  sad  may  hatve  perpetual  eneceaslon,  and  idiallbe  petMnii  in  hnr  ospafeleof 
Mfaigandbelaf  soed,  plewling  and  being  impleaded,  answertog  and  behig  aaswcNd,  detai- 
If  and  beiag  defended  in  aH  oonrts  of  neord  ivfittever,  and  aU  manner  of  snili,  Mttai, 
eoBphdnto,  nutters  andcavnes  vrhatever;  and  that  they  and  their  suocessort  may  hate  a 
common  seal,  and  change  and  alter  the  same  at  their  pleasure;  and  that  they  and  flielrflae- 
oessors,  by  the  name  of  the  **  Clinton  Ihstituie,'*  shall  be  in  law  capable  of  acquiring  t^ 
holding,  hj  purchase,  gift  or  otherwise,  and  of  selling,  conveying  or  leasing,  real,  personal  or 
nizedeetate,  ibrthe  useof  said  corporation,  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollara;  and  flist 
they  and  their  successors  shaU  have  foil  power  to  make  and  enter  into  contracts,  to  make 
soeh  rules  and  byhiws  as  Chey  may  deem  necessojy  for  the  good  government  and  prosperity 
of  said  institution:  Proddedf  Such  by-laws  are  not  inconsistent  vrith  the  coostltutlen  tf  ^ 
Uws  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  State. 

Bbo.  S.  Said  corporation  rtial!  have  power  to  establi^  at  or  near  the  village  of  Mt  CbmeM, 
tnths  eoonty  of  Ifaoomb^  an  Instltulion  tor  the  inatruetion  and  edneatton  of  yowig  persoat. 
Sno.  3.  There  shall  be  sfat  trustees  of  the  said  corporaton,  vrho  shaU  be  atockfadlderstbHe- 
o^  and  who  dudl  manage  and  control  an  Che  afidrs  of  the  same;  and  fheahove  named  piiM"* 
staril  be  the  first  trustees,  and  riun  hold  ttielroflioesuntfl  the  ikretBfonday  in  ln^,onethoa- 
•and  eight  hundred  and  fifty,  and  untU  others  are  elected  In  flieir  plaeee;  and  lh<y  or  A*- 
•ooeeason  tfisill  hare  power  to  flu  aU  vacandea  In  their  own  bo^y  vrhteh  may  hsppatt^ 
death,  leslgnalion  or  otherwise;  to  appohit  a  presMsnt,  secretary  and  tieasoiei,  of  ihrir  0** 
bodly,  and  to  prescribe  such  studies  and  reguhttiotts  in  said  instftotlon  as  to  them  my  ••» 
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ta»4.TkH»itaBte«M»0th«oftlMi  itnglr^ldiM  ot  said  cocpotatifM  w  t^  4ifMP<ir' 

wmiglhH yty at iq—  uttwpfaat  phpe In tti» yflli^  of  Mt.  CXtvwn^ta  b9<j 
tt»  bf4ftii»<tf  MMeaifoaKton;  ■iiA*ai^orifcjof  OwitoeUioldertwboilMBMaijBi 
«rbjpr<«j,gliaD  at  their  iint  aiminl  mMtiiig,  dact  «U  trmfewt,  wbo  abaB  iiBnadii«^||-|» 
«Tiiadl7loiiitolteaadMMa;ttMant  oteatoboMflMir  «Apaa  ana  jaar,tliaa 
yaMa^aadtha  ttalrdflifaa7«aia;  aathat  Ikarcailarttem  ibaU  tw  two tniataaa c 
agy;aadit>nataaaoaiaalrt>olwMlitoottaaoBtttMaaaooaaaoraUatoaiffa  baanatooMl 
Am.  A.  niaaayitalatoakoraaldaMavavy  aMlba  one  thawaand  doSara*  iiiak|y(aa«e.«iB 
•  aurtaM  ara  iMta^  ■aChotlaad  to  jmealva  aobaoriptlaaa  thawto»  afe  w^^ 
landplaeeaasthayor  a  m^}«ritj  of  tli«m  lOian  daafgnaita;  aaM  ilMBaa  «•  baaai^gnifa 
9  agMMbfy  to  aneh  bf4Rwa  aa  tlM  ttiia>B<a  wuff  trma  tioMto  time  aataUhh, 
rbaeeMUaMd  panaaal  pv^paKf  . 
■KiL  dL  Uto  tniataaa<rf  add  eatpet alii  ihaB  fca  jqfat»  aad  aaveeally  liaMa  dor  tf  4»Mi.  Af 


ofaai4lr«itoaa»an|Utt»pi«partirortbeoaapoealla«flMlflia|lMTa  baefc  athaaaladf  M^ 
tmrm^fmikifi  ftta^ylwaiai  tm»igt^m»  "J-W  iiat  tlnritj  ba  aaliaitd  faiw  <^  imWIr 

•eeniad d««avtlia parted nUelilM was  teattea.  Mdtt*  ii^iwrtiaw t  *«)««> 

poifliad.  fludMtar  19ml  tka  dlaAaafa  of  liia*Aifc 

»fllMtaMkdiv«r]i0v«nkir,ftMl  atalWMaftof  thti 


AppMMd  April  1,  IMO. 


[  No.  29.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Young  Ladies'  Seminary  of  the  City 

of  Monroe. 

ThatCharkaKo1>le,  Dan  B.  Millar,  William  H.  9oyd,  Bobairt  MaflanaMd,  9,  -'  — Cf, 
OeorgaLaodon,  Wedworth  W.  dark,  Datid  A.  I«»bi^  ThoaM  a  Coia^  KtemMi  B.  llMariJ^ 
Ira  Mayhew,  Warner  Wing,  H.  BCorgan,  R.  H.  If«rttirop,  O.  F.  Lewie  and  Chaiiea  O.  Jidmatiii, 
togtethar  wlOi  aodi  odier  peraona  aa  maj  beooma  mambara  of  the  fnaerpomtlon  heMbpaaai^ 
ted,  aball  be  and  they  ara  hereby  conatttntodand  dedarad  to  be  a  body  oorpocato  aadpattttt^ 
by  the  name  of  **The  Yooig  Ladled  Seminary  of  the  Cktj  of  MooMa;"  and  in  their  aaapt 
rate  name  may  sa«  and  be  aocd;  may  hare  a  common  aeal,  which  tbtif  may  renew  at  pleajuia; 
and  ahaU  have,  enjoy,  and  may  exerriae  an  tha  powera,  ri^fata  and  pritUegfa  wfaidi  appvMn 
to^XMrporate  bodlaa  fortlie  pnrpo^ee  mentioned  in  iUa  act. 

Sbo.  t.  Hie  oapltal  atock  of  said  corporation  aiian  not  exoead  the  ram  of  tan  thovaanddal- 
tea,anddiattbadivld0dintoaha>eaoften  dolteaaaeh. 

Sao.  3.  The  corporation  harebj  created  tfian  ba  eapabia  hi  kw  to  pttrefaaaa,  tBli%  luiiiai^ 
held  and  o^oj  any  aetata,  rial  and  pe'MMlyWhatotar,  toaaamomitnotexeeadlngtaftAaii* 
aBnddoOar8,andtolaeaa,  aenandoonTay,  or  otharwiae  diapoaa  of  the  aame. 

too.  4.  There  iban  be  abctaen  tmataea  of  aaid  ootporadon,  who  iban  be  mambera  thereof 
Md  who  dMI  manage  an  the  aAirathaNO^  and  tho  flrat  tmateM  shall  be  Charlea  Nobia,  Xte 
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n.  IMHer,  WUBua  H.  Boyd,  Kobert  M oCtoUnd,  B.  B.  AnaM,  Geors*  Uadoo,  WMirorMi  W. 
/%ak,J}vAd  A.  Molrie,  Thonus  O.  Cote,  NorflrMB  B.  HiMedl;  Ira  tO^Aivir,  H.  EL  Mqrtiatip,  €. 
4*.  LMs,  B.  HorgMi,  Warner  Wing  Mid  Chtftet  O.  JtOmum,  nAto  ihBl  MM  flMir «Adm  vm- 
in  tiM  ttiard  Wednesday  in  ATiguBt,  ei^teea  hofkdred  and  Mly,  and  o^ 
Kh«lrp]M9ca. 

tao.5.  'HtereshaUbe.onthe  tliird  WednMd^  in  Ai^iiak,  eigfateen  hnadmd  and  fifty,  Md 
on  fhe  third  Wednesday  in  Xuguet  in  evaryanooeedinfymr,  s  gteetai  mealing  oftfaemHa- 
benof  eeid  oorpontloo,  at  some  cenvenient  pteoe  In  the  cllj  o£  Monroe,  Co  be  deaignatedhf 
the  hy-lswB  of  said  corponitioin;  and  s  mnjorMy  of  the  nemhefs  who  duA  i 
ty  proxy,  shall  eleet  by  beOot,  elxteen  of  their  number  to  be  traslees  of  the  said  c 
'^the  year  then  next  ensoing. 

«M.  9.  nie  trustees  of  said  eorporattonshaBhatv  power  to  ehooeeftoniovt  eftlKlrnnB- 
ber,  a  president,  a  treasurer  and  secretary,  wlto  ahalUBmatdiatsly  onler  upon  the  dntte  of 
«ieir  elBeee,  and  hold  Che  same  fton  the  time  of  their  election  ontll  Che  thMWedneedv  in 
Atyat  of  the  enstdng  year,  and  until  otheire«echeeett  father  stead;  Id  in  CMS  my  of  ifco 
trustees  «hdtreaign,  die,  reftuworuegleot  to  aet,  then,  and  In  onry  auoh  ensok  the  f 
'SiMMees  omj,  witidntUrty  dftyetlMieslUr,  eleet  by  baihit,  4 
U  Mieir  efeead,  wlio  shaB  hold  their  oOose  In  tile  oame  X 

Bno.7.  Each  member  shall  be  entitied  to  oneeeteftreoeh  dure  of  nUek  he  sbtU  he  Ibe 
Voider.  And  the  said  lrudeeidMnreo«lve8ubM9lptloM«nr*»se1d  add  ootpQmtioa,«dil 
"tfb  capital  stock  may  be  subsciihed;  and  said  duvi 
toffuch  rulee  as  the  board  of  trustees  shaB  from  time  to  time  make  and  « 
■leouiddeted  personal  propeitji. 

8TC.8.  In  case  it  ahonld  «t  any  time  hiypen  that  an  election  of  trustees  ihwld  not  be  made 
on  any  dity,  when,  pursuant  to  this  not,  It  ought  to  hnTc  been  made,  the  said  opiporaHon  ahall 
not  Ibr  that  cause  be  dksoired,  but  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  on  any  other  dey  toholdaa 
election  for  trustees  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  provided  by  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  said 
oorporation. 

•no.  9.  The  trustees  may,  by  their  by-laws,  make  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  Ibr 
«anfaig  special  meetings,  and  changing  the  time  of  the  annual  meetings,  end  Ibr  aU  other  pur- 
poses necessary  to  carry  on  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act,  and  not  inconsistent  with 
the  laws  of  this  State;  and  a  majority  of  the  trustees  shall  constitute  a  quorum  tor  the  tnns- 
action  of  business. 

Aaa  10.  A  board  of  visitors,  consistiDg  of  tvrelve  ladies,  shall  be  appointed  annuaBy  by  tiie 
4ri|Btoso,  whoee  duty  It  shall  be  to  attend  all  examinations,  and  from  time  to  time  make  a  per- 
4MnaieTainination  hito  the  state  of  the  eeminary,  in  all  ito  departments,  and  report  the  resuljt 
to  the  trustees,  si^ggestlng  such  improTements  as  thi^  may  deem  important. 

•■0. 11.  It  Shan  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  submit  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  la. 
.  atnotlon,  an  annual  rsport,  eihihittng  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  semhiaxy,  and  the  condi. 
tioB  thereof  in  aB  its  departments;  and  he  mi^r,  in  his  discretion,  submit  the  same  to  the  Le- 
-  gialnture  In  Us  annual  report. 

■  flSec.  IS.  The  said  corporation  shall  incur  no  debt  whatever,  except  such  as  nuij  be  neces- 
iteiy  for  the  current  expenses  of  each  current  year:  Prwnitd,  Nothing  herein  contained  shall 
prohibit  said  corporation  from  executing  a  mortgage  or  other  security  for  the  balance  now 
4ne  for  the  purchase  of  property  which  has  been  already  made  for  them. 

Ssa  13.  This  act  shall  take  effsct  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage.  The  Legisja- 
ina  may  at  any  time  alter,  amend  or  repeal  this  act,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  eachHonse. 

Approfod  February  IS,  I860.  / 
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[  Na  112.  ] 
AN  ACT  to  ineorporite  St.  Mark's  College  at  Gnnd  Rapids. 

8ificmo!r  I.  Beit euaeted bf  ike  SttuUe mnd  Hauu  of  Repre»enimtive» ^the  State  qf  Michigom, 
That  the  Right  Reverend  Samuel  A.  McCoskr^-,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Epi»copal  Clmrch 
in  tlie  Dloccae  of  Michigan,  and  his  ■ucoeasors  in  said  ofllce,  together  with  Francis  H.  Ciuning, 
JanaeaM.  Nelson.  George  Kendall  and  Akmso  Flatt,  of  tlie  county  of  Kent,  Ctwrles  C.  Taylor, 
of  tha  county  of  Washtenaw;  Charles  Beighky/ of  the  county  of  Genesee;  Sidiard  S.  Adama, 
of  tbe  county  of  Lenawee;  Algernon  8.  HoOiatcr,  of  the  county  of  Livingston;  Richard  8. 
KIder,  of  the  coont^v  of  Hillsdale;  Charles  C  Trowbridge  and  Henry  P.  Baldwin,  of  the  county 
of  W^ne;  Daniel  T.  Grinnell  and  ba  Backua,  of  the  county  of  Jackson;  aiarles  £.  Stuart, 
of  fha  county  of  Kalamazoo;  James  L.  Glen,  of  the  county  of  Berrien;  Hiram  Adams  and 
Georga  C.  Gibbs,  of  tlie  county  of  Calhoun,  and  their  successors,  be  and  are  hereby  created, 
ordained  and  coostitutod  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  in  ikot  and  in  name,  by  the  title  of  St. 
Mwl^i  CoUoge;  and  by  that  nama  they  and  their  succeaaors  shall  remain  in  perpetual  succea* 
•ioa^  iflth  fUl  power  to  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded;  to  acquire,  hoU  and  eoDTsy 
piopctej,  real  and  personal;  to  bava  andto  uae  a  oonmion  aaal;  to  alter  and  renew  the  same  at 
ptoMuia,  to  make  and  alter  from  time  to  tloM  such  bj-lawaaa  they  may  deem  neceasarylbrtlM 
fOtvnment  of  said  insUtutlon,  iU  oflfcers  and  servants;  and  of  dofaig  evory  other  aot,  mattar 
and  thing  nsccasary  and  proper  for  the  wett-belng  and  gomrBneat  of  the  same,  not  incooaia- 
tent  with  the  conadtutioa  and  laws  of  tlw  United  States  and  thk  State:  Pravidtd,  Thataoth- 
iag  la  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  authorise  said  corporation  to  hold  at  one  time  mere 
thaa  me  hnndred  thouaaad  doBan  in  property,  real  and  peraooal. 

Sbo.  t.  The  said  eoUege  or  fcutltatloii,  aa  well  as  Ite  preparatory  school  attached  thereto, 
Shan  be  located  in  the  township  of  Grand  Rapids,  county  of  Kent,  and  stiaU  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  afibrding  instrnctfon  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  to  such  extent  as  their  meana  may 
justiiy,  and  uImo  for  the  study  of  all  or  any  of  the  liberal  profeMions;  the  preparatory  depart, 
mcnt  may  embrace  instruction  for  botli  male  and  female  students. 

8bc.  3.  The  board  shall,  at  tlieir  flrst  meeting,  appoint  a  secrefsry  and  troainirer,  together 
with  anch  other  ofllcers  and  instructors  as  may  be  necessary,  and  sliall  have  po>ver  to  displace 
aqy  ar  either  ot  tliem;  and  also  to  fin  vacancies  which  mij  happen  by  death,  resignation,  re- 
Boval  from  the  State,  or  otherwise,  m  said  board,  or  among  said  officers,  instructors  and  ser- 
vanto;  and  also  to  prescribe  and  direct  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  said  institution 
and  its  departments. 

Skc.  4.  The  Bishop  of  said  Chtirch  shall  alio  be  a  member  of  said  board  and  president  there- 
of, wlien  he  is  absent,  or  if  there  bea  vacancy  in  said  office  of  Bishop,  the  board  shall  elect  one 
of  their  own  number  to  preside  for  the  time  being.  The  secretary  and  treasurer  shall  be 
elected  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the  board. 

Sac.  5.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  consist  of  seventeen  members,  exclusive  of  the  president, 
a^y  eight  of  whom  maj-  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business;  said  board  shall  hold 
their  first  meeting  at  th"  call  of  the  president  of  the  same,  within  two  months  from  the  appro- 
val of  this  act,  and  afterwards  they  shall  meet  on  their  own  appointment;  special  mectlnga  mtj 
be  caOed  when  necessary,  by  the  president,  or  when  required  V7  any  live  members,  eadi  mem- 
ber of  the  board  luinng  been  notified.  In  writing,  of  such  meeting,  at  least  seven  days  before  the 
time  of  meeting. 

.  Sue.  tf .  Tbe  treasurer  of  the  college  shall  always,  and  all  other  agents  when  required,  beflwa 
«iteriag  on  the  duties  Maigned  th^  |^ve  bonds  for  the  security  of  the  corporatkm  and  the 
pubUc,  in  such  penal  sums,  and  vrith  such  inretiea,  as  said  board  shall  approve;  and  all  proeeaa 
againft  the  institatioo  shall  be  by  summons,  and  the  service  of  the  same  shall  be  by  iMvIng 
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aa  •ttotted  copj  Uiereof  with  the  treatiiMr  of  tb*  eaOefe,  at  hut  tldrtj  days  befbretba  i 
tli«r«of. 
tea  7.  Hie  fawttttttttm  bewby  ipcofp<miia4,  aa  iwil  a«<iMpwf>iatcry  ■cliool  Kttactoitheff 

to,  shaQ  always  be  aubifect  to  the  examination  of  a  board  of  irliitora,  three  in  number,  to  bo  an* 
noB^j  appointed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  such  Tisitors  shall  report  to 
said  Superintendent  as  soon  after  an  examination  as  praoticable. 

Sec.  8.  The  trustees  shall  hare  the  power  to  confer  the  honors  and  degreea  usually  gnmtcd 
by  collegiate  inslitutions  upon  such  persons  as  may  be  recommended  by  the  professors  of  said 
institution  to  be  worthy  thereof:  Pr&videdf  That  the  primary  degrees  shall  not  bo  oott- 
ferred  on  any  students,  who  shall  not  hare  passed  through  a  course  of  studies  eq^niiolBBt  to 
and  as  thorough  ss  that  prescribed  by  the  Regents  of  the  Uni>-ersity  of  Michigan  fiur  omdU 
dates  fbr  degrees. 

Sec.  d.  Said  corporation  shall  not  hold  any  real  estate  more  than  fifteen  years  after  the  ma» 
shall  have  been  conreyed  to  it:  excepting,  always,  such  real  estate  as  shall  be  necemaxy  Air  the 
objects  of  said  corporation. 

See.  10.  The  legislature  may  at  any  time  alter,  amend  or  repeal  this  set. 

Approved  March  20, 1850. 


[No.  S14.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  incoiporftto  the  8t  Marjr'B  AMdemy,  ftt  die  yiUe^i^f 
Bertrand  in  Bemm  eoiuitj. 

Sscno!!  1.  B^  it  tnacUd  by  the  Senate  mnd  Houm  ^f  RepffnUUivet  of  the  SUU€  of  MekigmM, 
That  Aglac  De  la  Cheptais,  Mnthurine  Salon,  Theresa  Dussaulx,  Prosperine  Chaneoo,  and  Iheir 
associates  and  sucoesors  in  olBce,  be  and  they  are  hereby  constituted  and  declared  a  bo^  cof 
porate  and  politic  by  the  name  and  style  of  the  St.  Mary's  Acaden^ ;  and  by  that  name  they 
shall  hare  perpetual  succession,  with  foil  ftower  and  authority  to  elect  a  president,  ] 
teadiers  and  other  officers  and  agents,  as  they  may  deem  proper  Ibr  the  benefit  of  said  i 
my;  to  form  constitutions  and  by-laws  for  the  good  government  of  the  institute;  to  cootahct 
and  be  contracted  with ;  to  acquire,  hold,  enjoy  and  transfer  property,  real  or  personal,  in  th0ir 
corporate  capacity ;  to  make,  have  and  use  a  common  seal,  and  the  same  to  alter  at  pkMure ; 
to  sue  and  be  sued ;  to  plead  and  be  impleaded  in  any  court  of  law  or  equity ;  to  reodre  or  adh 
cept  of  any  grant,  gift,  donation,  bequest  or  conveyance  by  any  person,  company  or  corpora* 
tion,  of  any  property,  real  or  personal ;  and  to  hold  and  enjoy  and  dispose  of  the  same  as  may 
be  deemed  by  them  tlie  best  for  the  interest  of  the  institution ;  to  make,  ordain,  estabUdi  and 
execute  such  rules  and  ordinances,  not  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
or  this  Stale,  as  they  sliall  think  proper  for  the  wel&re  of  said  academy,  and  to  do  all  other 
acts  in  purvuanco  tliereof,  necessary  for  the  promotion  of  the  arts  and  sciences  and  the  pro*- 
perity  of  said  acaden^:  Provided,  Said  corporation  shall  not  hold  any  real  estate  more  than 
five  yaars  after  they  shall  have  become  owners  of  the  same,  except  such  real  estate  as  shall  be 
neoeeaaxy  for  the  objects  of  the  corporation:  And  provided furtkerf  That  the  amount  of  real 
and  personal  estate  which  said  corporation  may  hold,  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  fifty  thou- 
sand doHart:  Provided  further.  That  no  deed  or  devise  of  lands  made  to  said  corporation  by 
any  person  or  persons  during  his  or  her  last  sickness  shall  be  valid. 

Sue.  2.  This  act  is  declared  to  be  a  public  act,  and  the  same  shall  be  construed  fl^vonhty.  tot 
every  beneficial  purpose  therein  intended.    The  Legislature  may  at  any  time  alter,  i 
repeal  this  act.    TMa  act  shaU  take  efilect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  i 

Approved  April  9,  leSO. 
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LITERARY  ASSOCIATIONS. 

AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  members  of  the  Detroit  Young  Menfs 

Society. 

Sacnon  1.  Bt  U  etiaatd  ^  the  SenaU  Md  H4m$e  •/  RtpretenUOiee*  of  the  State  qf  Mieki^im, 
Thtt  the  members  of  the  Detrott  Tonng  Men's  Society,  and  all  such  persons  as  shall  be  aeao- 
tilfltetf  wHIs  thitm  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  their  sTicoessors  be  andthejare- 
hereby  orAiined,  constituted  and  ajipointed  a  body  poltic  and  corporate,  in  ftct  and  in  name, 
under  fh0  nam^  of  the  "Detroit  Tonng  Men's  Society,"  for  the  purpose  of  moral  and  intel- 
Iwtoftl  Improrement,  and  b;^  that  name  they  and  their  snccessors  may  have  perpetual  sneocs- 
iloB,  and  shall  be  cs^ble  of  saing  and  being  sne4|,  pleading  and  being  impleaded,  answering 
and  being  answered  unto,  defending  and  being  defended  in  all  suits,  complaints,  matters  and 
causes  whatsoeter,  either  in  law  or  equity ;  of  having  a  common  seal,  of  enacting  all  by-laws,, 
fcr  the  regulation  of  the  officers  and  members  of  said  society,  of  acquiring  by  gift,  deriMr 
purchaae  or  otherwise,  and  of  holding  and  conveying  any  real,  personal  or  mixed  estate  wbat^ 
soever,  necessary  and  proper  for  the  object  of  this  incorporation:  Provided^  The  same  shall> 
at  no  time  exceed  the  sum  of  twenty-flve  thousand  dollars. 

8kc.  S.  And  for  carrying  into  eflfbct  the  purposes  aibresaid,  tliere  shall  be  a  presideot|  fioo- 
president,  corresponding  and  recording  secretaries,  treasurer,  auditor,  and  sevaa  naanfers, 
who  together  shall  constitute  a  board  of  directors,  and  abaU,  •»  such,  lasep  a  reoord  of  ikf^r 
proceedings,  be  cn^powered  to  establisli  and  superintend  a  Sbrary,  elact  members,  aadi|r 
good  cause  e^^el  the  same,  sul^ect  to  an  i4»peal  to  the  society,  flU  all  vaoaacks  oocwning^Ht- 
tireon  each  annual  meeting  in  their  own  bodT--4ransact  all  business  diifotall  Hm  alMnr  «i»- 
trol  and  ^pose  qf  oil  fands»  «st«ite  and  eiftcts  of  said  society,  and  do  evtry  other  act,  «Mtar 
and  thing  necessary  and  proper  for  the  good  government  of  the  saDM,  not  inconsistent  wM^ 
the  by-laws  and  this  act  of  incorporaiioo,  seven  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  ^ 
transaction  of  bostncas. 

Sec.  3.  Th«re  shUl  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  society  on  the  Arst  Monday  in  July  In  utitk 
year,  at  which  shall  be  held  an  election  of  ol&cera  and  manafsrs,  who  shall  b«  elactsd  kf  a 
majority  of  the  members  present,  and  shall  hold  tlieir  offices  for  oAe  year,  or  until  othem^ 
chosen  In  their  places:  Provided^  That  In  case  it  shall  at  any  time  happen  that  an  election  of' 
oflScers  and  managers  shall  not  be  nwde  on  the  day  aforesaid,  the  said  corporation  shall  not  ba 
dissolved ;  but  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  hold  such  election  at  any  time  thereof  ler,  pursn- 
ant  to  public  notice  given  in  one  or  more  papers  printed  in  the  city  of  Detroit. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  land»,  tenements  and  hereditaments,  which  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said 
corporation  to  purchase,  shall  be  only  such  as  shall  be  required  for  its  accommodation  in  rela- 
tion to  the  convenient  transaction  of  Its  biLsiness;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  pf  di- 
rectors  whenever  required  by  the  Legislature  to  furnish  a  statement  Tmder  oath  or  affirmation, 
the  amount  of  cteplial  actually  paid  in,  the  amount  of  their  real  estate,  and  other  property,  and? 
containing  a  true  and  £uthfa1  exhibit  of  the  entire  state  of  said  society. 

Sec.  ft.  That  of  the  said  Detroit  Toung  Mien's  Society,  John  L.  Talbott  shall  be  president,, 
John  Owen  vice  president,  FranUin  Sawyer  Jr.,  corresponding  secretary,  Henry  N.  Walkcr- 
recordiug  secretary,  Henry  T.  Strfngham  tx«aflvirer,  Alexander  H.  Sibley,  auditor,  and  Flvnoia  > 
Baymond,  Andrew  T.  McBfOynolds,  Pranda  Dwlg^t,  Adier  S.  KeUogg,  Marshal  J.  Bacon, . 
AJexaiuler  W.  Boel  and  Charles  W.  Fsmiy,  managers— erho,  together  shaB  eonatltate  tbe  flnt 
board  of  directors  of  said  soeiety;  and  shall  hold  their  sidd  offices  until  the  first  Monday  of 
July,  A.  D.  183S^  or  until  others  iboll  be  chosen  In  their  stead,  aooordlngto  the  proviaioitt  of ' 
tUtoet 

Sao.  6.  This  act  may  be  oltervd,  amended  or  repealed  by  any  Astnre  Legislatura,  with  the  • 
assent  of  at  least  two-thirds  ef  the  membort  of  «ach  house, 
ApproTOd  Morth  M,  1S96. 
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[  No.  244.  3 

AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  UdIoq  Hall  Association  of  the  City  of 

Monroe. 

Sscnoa  I.  Beit  entted  6y  the  Senate  mtd  House  qf  Repreaentatioes  <tf  the  SteiU  qf  MieJn^mm, 
That  W.  P.  Clarke,  V.  U.  Boyd,  Samuel  Acker,  D.  B.  BCUler,  P.  S.  Underfaill.  lauc  Lawls  B. 
F.  Fifleld,  J.  M.  Sterling  and  Alexander  Ra^pin,  and  all  p^sooa  wlio  now  are  or  hereafter  n»j 
tMcome  associated  with  them,  are  hereby  constituted  a  bo4y  corporate,  by  the  name  of  **  Tbm 
Union  Hall  Association  of  the  City  of  Monroe;"  and  by  that  name  shall  have  sucoeM&oii*  «r4 
be  capable  of  taking  and  hokling  by  gift  or  grant,  or  of  purchasing,  holding  and  ponvvjioc  ^ 
■ale,  lease  or  otherwise,  any  estate,  real  and  personal,  necessary  for  the  pnxposea  of  aaid  cor* 
poration:  Provided  tUwaye,  That  the  said  corporation  shall  not  at  any  time  hold  or  pomM'— 
real  and  personal  estate  exceeding  in  value  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  doOars:  Promied  mi$m. 
That  the  said  sum  shall  be  exclusivefy  employed  for  the  ol^ect  stated  in  the  second  aectioa  of 
this  act:  And  aUo  provided.  That  the  ssid  association  shall  not  at  any  time  be  empowered  to 
«ell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  their  real  estate,  or  any  portion  ther^o^  without  the  consent  of 
two-thirds  of  all  the  steckholders,  at  a  meeting  called  for  that  purx>ose,  first  had  and  ob- 
tained. 

fltac.  S.  The  object  of  this  association  shall  be  to  purchase'  a  site  and  to  erect  thereon  a  coo- 
•^talent  edifice  fbr  the  accommodation  of  all  sucli  orders  and  associations,  and  aQ  such  library 
-and  reaittag  rooms,  historical  and  scientific  associations,  and  those  for  the  promoHoo  of  arti» 
ibd  iuA  school,  lecture  and  meeting  rooms  as  to  said  assodatloii  shall  seem  meet  and  propor: 
ftmided^  koime»er,  Thatif  said  edifice  shall  consist  of  three  or  more  stories,  it  shall  be  lawfnl 
^br  tha  said  association  to  lease  the  first  and  second  stories  thereof  for  meroaatile  or  other 
Iraainess  purposes:  PrwOed  mleo.  That  no  part  of  said  edifice  shallat  any  time  be  kt  or  used 
*fbr  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits,  wine,  beer,  cider,  or  any  other  spirituous  ttijuors  vdiatsoerer. 

Sec.  3.  The  government  of  said  association,  and  the  mam^enient  of  its  property  andaSdnt 
-alttll  be  vested  in  such  ofllcen,  and  according  to  such  rules  and  reguladons  as  the  by-lawa 
^thereof  shall  from  time  to  time  ordain:  Pro/tided^  That  such  byJaws  shall  not  conflict  with 
•any  law  of  this  State,  and  th«  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  this  State. 

Sfec.  4.  It  shall  and  may  be  lawftil  for  the  Legislature  at  aqy  time  to  demand  a  statement  of 
the  amount  of  property,  real  and  personal,  belonging  to  the  said  corporation,  and  of  the  debts 
due  to  andTfrom  Mid  corporation,  and  the  purposes  for  which  disbursements  shall  have  been 
nnde;  and  shall  also  have  the  tight  to  authorise  one  or  more  persons  to  inspect  such  general 
accounts  in  the  books  of  said  corporation.  , 

8so.  6.  The  said  corp<nution  shall  possess  the  general  powers  granted  to  corporations  for 
the  purposes  mentioned  in  this  act;  and  in  the  name  of  its  corporate  title  may  sue  and  be 
tsued. 

Snc.  6.  The  stbckholdors  of  said  sssociation  shall  be  severally  liable  for  aQ  the  debts  of  said 
itsaoriation,  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  their  stock. 

Sna.  7.  The  Legislature  mi^  atany  time  alter  or  repeal  this  aot. 

JaOkS.  This  act  shall  take  el&ct  immediately. 

Jlpproved  April  1, 1850. 
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[  No.  19.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  incorpante  the  Adrian  Lyceum  and  Benevolent  Ai^ 

sociation. 

Sectio?!  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  lUpretentaticet  of  the  State  of  Michigan^ 
That  Parley  J.  Spalding,  Alfred  W.  BudloDg,  El&uc  L.  ClArk,  Frederick  W.  Macy,  Jesae 
Treadwell,  John  Barber,  Ahira  G.  Eastman,  Fernando  C.  Beaman  and  Daniel  D.  Sinclair,  and 
all  pe.'flona  who  may  hereafter  become  aa«ociated  with  them,  are  hereby,  under  tlio  proTisiona 
of  thla  act,  created  a  body  corporate  by  tba  name  of  the  Adrian  Lyceum  and  Benevolent  Aa- 
•ociatfon,  and  by  t^iat  name  ahall  have  succeftsion,  and  be  capable  of  taking  and  holding  by  gift 
or  gnat,  or  of  purcluMing,  holding  and  conveying  by  ttle,  leaae  or  otherwise,  any  estate,  real 
and  personal,  necawy  fbr  the  purpose  of  laid  corporation,  not  at  any  time  exceeding  in  vahie 
the  sum  of  twenty  tbonaand  doOart. 

Sbc.  S.  The  laid  aaaodation  ia  hereby  antliorixed  to  purchase  a  dte,  and  to  erect  thereon  a 
eonvanient  ediflce  Ibr  the  accommodation  of  a  library,  reading  room  and  apartments  for  na- 
tund  faiatoty,  science  and  the  arts,  school,  lecture  and  meeting  rooms,  and  to  provide  for  th* 
edneatkm  of  orphan  children. 

tna  3.  There  than  be  nine  directors  of  the  said  oorporation,  wlio  ahall  be  stoekholdert 
thereof^  and  who  shall  manage  and  control  all  the  al&drs  of  the  same,  maintaining  peipetnal 
tdeoesskm,  three  of  whom  shall  be  elected  at  Che  annnal  meeting  In  each  year,  te  fill  tbe  i«* 
emey  of  a  Hke  number  whose  term  of  eAee  ahall  expire  upon  the  etection  of  their  snoeeasan; 
flBdtliepenettsaaiBedin  the  first  esetton  of  tUs  act  shall  be  the  first  directors;  and  the  saM 
Bfcie  dhectofSi,  at  their  first  meeting,  shall  proceed  to  cast  lets  for  the  terms  of  one,  two'and 
tftvee  yean»  by  drawtog  numbers;  and  the  three  persona  who  dudl  draw  the  three  highaet 
numbers  shall  hoM  their  ofllees  for  the  term  of  three  years,  from  and  after  the  first  day  of 
Jtenary,  elghftsen  hundred  and  for^r-dz,  and  the  three  persons  who  shall  draw  the  next  thM» 
highest  numhsvs  shall  hold  their  oflloea  for  the  term  of  two  years  ft«tt  and  after  the  perioA 
last  afopgssid;  snd  the  reoudning  three  persons  shall  hold  their  odkes  for  the  term  of  one  jsar 
flKnnand  after  the  ssid  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  laat  aforeaaid. 

tec.  4.  There  ihaH  be  a  meeting  of  the  atockhoMeiu  of  said  corporation  on  ttM  first  Mendhy 
of  Jtonary,  one  tliouaand  eight  hundred  and  finrtyseven,  and  on  the  first  Mondi^  in  Januaiy 
in  an^  suoceedlng  year,  at  some  convenient  place  in  the  village  of  Adrian,  to  be  designated  by 
the  by-laws  9i  said  oorporation;  anda  nejorlty  of  the  stocUioldera,  who  shall  meet  in  pereon 
or  hy  proxy,  shaH  elect  three  of  the  stocMudders  to  be  directors  in  the  plsoe  of  thoee  whoa* 
tsraw  may  eaq»ire^  each  person  being  entitled  to  one  vote  for  each  share  he  may  hold  In  his 
own  figfity  or  represent  by  proxy* 

0TC.  S.  The  said  dbvctore  are  authorised  and  required,  at  their  first  meeting,  to  elect  froB* 
iSMir  own  number,  a  president,  seeretsary  andtrsaanrer,  ytho  ahall  hold  llMir  oOoea  for  such 
tenas,  report  to  the  board  of  dfreetors,  and  be  liable  to  removal  under  such  rules  and  by-hw* 
M  saM  boaid  Asll  from  tfane  to  Ome  adopt. 

fina  d.  The  government  of  aald  aasoelatloD,  and  the  management  of  itsaflUrs  and  property, 
dudi  be  vested  in  said  board  of  dbootors,  a  m^iotfly  of  whom  rthaH  conslituto  a  quorum  for  tte 
iMnmctlontff  an  huahMmreMlfo  to  the  same^  and  fhedheeton  are  authorised  to  make  fhek 
raiss  and  hy^hwraaamayfromlfane  to  time  be  ordained  and  tdopted  by  laid  aaBOclsflen:Jftr». 
otfid;  Thrt  aaid  ndw  and  hrlKwa  dMi!  not  oMiilet  with  the  tows  of  ttdf  atale,  or  of  the  OM- 
itltntkm  of  ttie  UWiod  Statm  er  of  tMa  State. 

•no;  7.  Tboaald  oorperation  shaBpomem  the  genenl  posmrs  granted  to  eorporatleBa,  for 
an  the  purposes  mentlaned  in  this  aet,  and  te  the  name  of  Its  oorpoaste  tftle  may  sue  Mid  ho 


8.  In  the  ceilSBtlasi  <rf  debts  egainetmid  ootpoiaHon,  if  eoipowdo  propetty  i 
avAdant  to«tiWyanyex«idtanlsBued  tgrtMt  It,  the  dhtetnn  shan  be  Jolnt^  Mrtti 
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M  partDera  in  trade,  for  aajr  debt  creaUd  by  them  wfaikt  directors  of  Mid  corpontloa;  and  if 
radk  debts  cannot  be  colleoted  from  the  corporate  property  of  said  aaaociataon,  or  the  indsTid- 
mX  property  of  said  direetoss,  (ben  the  stookhoUera  sfaaD  be  indMdnaUy  liaUt  tb««f«r  to  the 
amount  of  stock  by  them  seyeraUy  owned. 

8bo.  9.  It  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  legislature  at  any  time  to  demand  a  statement  firooi 
the  officers  of  said  association,  of  the  amouat  of  property,  real  and  personal,  belonglDg  to,  and 
of  the  debts  due  to  and  from-saii^  corporation,  and  the  purpose  for  wluch  disbursements  shall 
have  been  made,  and  shall  also  hare  the  right  to  authorize  one  or  more  persons,  under  reaolu- 
<tion,  to  examine  such  general  accounts,  in  the  books  of  said  association. 

Sbc.  10.  The  legislature  may,  at  any  time  hereafter,  amend,  alter  or  repeal  tLin  act. 

Sbc.  II.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  Fcbruarj*  19.  1846. 


[  No.  268.  ] 
AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Aim  out  Young  Men's  Societj. 

flaonoa  I.  Beit  enmeted ^y  tJU  StmaU and  Hw$e  V* Hi^t$enMiv9» rf tlu  SlmU  ff  Atickigm, 
TlMt  the  moaoibars  of  the  Almoot  Young  Men'a  8oeie^>«nd«U  sueh  peraans  as  ahaU  ba  aaio- 
atoiad  vrith  them  for  the  purpoaes  hereinafter  nentiooed,  andthairsitoccasoaiibeaad  th^  an 
hanby  ordained^  coastknted  and  appointed  a  l>odp  politic  andeorpofmte,iBfoctaDdlBaaiiii^ 
vader  the  name  of  the  Ahnoat  Young  Men's  Soolety,for  the  purpoae  of  moral  and  IntaUsctuak 
iMpgoveiaent;  and  by  that  name  they  and  their  sueoQsaon  may  ltarepagpetnalgBPCeaaioii,and 
afarit  be  capable  of  aulog  and  being  aoed,  piaaiHng  «nd  beiag  Impleaded,  aniwwrlaftand  being 
iMwend  unto,  dettmding  and  being  defonded  in  all  BottSy  campbdBt%  mattera  and  canaea  what- 
aMvar,  either  in  law  or  equity}  of  having  a  connum  acai ;  of  fnafffing  aU  bylawa  ibr  tlie  ler 
ulation  of  Che  ofBcera  and  members  of  said  society;  of  acquiring  by  gift,  davise^  purcfaaaaor 
uUite'wlBc.  and  of  holding  and  conveying  any  real,  personal  or  mixed  estate  whataoerer,  neeti' 
aaiy  and  proper  for  the  objects  of  thia  inoorporatlon:  Provided,  The  same  shall  at  ootioia 
asceed  five  thousand  doUazs. 

flno.  2.  And  for  oarrTfaginto  efitoct  the  proriaiooa  afoicaaid,  there  slvaU  ba  a  praaUant,  noe 
paaaUent,  seeretarj-,  treasurer,  auditor,  librarian  and  ae^-eo  maaagara,  who,  together,  etaaU 
ooaMt^teaboardof  diractoaa;  and  ahaU,  as  aiwb,  heap  a  record  of  their  proctedingi,  be  eooi- 
powered  to  estabUali  and  superintend  a  library-,  elect  membera,  and  for  good  eanaea  axpal  the 
a»iB%8uUcct  toan  appeal  to  the  society»  flU  all  vaoanciea  «oeuning  between  esNdi  ananei  meet- 
ing in  fbeir  own  body,  direct  all  the  affldra^  eoottol  and  diepaae  of  aU  funds,  estatee  and  egects- 
of  anld  aocie^,  and  do  evecy  otiiar  aet,  matter  and  thing  naoeaeaiyand  pr^aer  forthegood 
gOTamment  of  the  same^  not  inconsistont  with  the.tqr'hnraand  thia  aot  «C  laoatporatifln; 
aaiwmof  whom  shall  conatitnte  a  quorum  for  the  taaneartionqf  ail  businnss. 

aw.3.  ThereahaUbeananiMaloMatlngof  theaodaly  o«theat«t.||QQdaylnJa<yi»eaeh 
ynaqatwhiohahaUbehaldaaekefeiaB  ofoffioera  and  mam^tra,  who  ahaK  bealaefeidby  n 
VH^vrity  of  the  membera  pveeant;  and  tb^ahaU  hold  thaixo^foaa  for  oneyear„orwitilfithff* 
ba  ahnaan  in  their  plaoea-iVoeidad;  Tbnkln^ma  itabnllatan^tiamiMwan^tetanaieeltoB 
of  oOcers  and  managers  ahall  not  be  made  on  the  day  aforaeaid,  aald  eospeantten  aheltnoi  b» 
<toiiilfii,bntifcahaflandmiybatow<^tehaldattohrteeiiflnntanytteiethi't^M:  Pr«vM, 
l»een  be  npnMicnoaea  liven  three  we^ca  prior  to  JhaHmeeflrialactiaBie  to  bahetd. 

6B0.4.  Tittt  tl>e  lands,  tanamanto,  Ac.,  which  it  ahall  be  hwrfnl  for  eaid  oerporattan  topw- 
^  ahaU  be  only  anob  aa  ehaB  ba  TCfoicedfor  tta  noeoowBo^tton  in  reb«iM  to  tte  oonvnt- 
UrmeaflilsnofitobnatoatojandattnioiiBte  beloiwlng  toea|i  oavporatinB^igbalberdcrl- 
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iW^iKm  doM,  IbM,  gifti or  ottMrwise,  aiaU  be  cspnided for  tba  purchnc of  ituoh  books m 
dM  aoele^  afaaD  direct:  Provided,  Such  monej  or  ft  portion  thereof  ihaU  not  be  required  to 
diiiiytln  BseoMry  expemet  of  ndd  cerpomtlon. 

mo,  6.  Tlwt  of  the  Mid  iJmont  Young  Men's  Sodefy,  Virgil  IhrnuOee  shsU  be  preeidsBt, 
K.  H.  Beednum,  rice  president,  GsTin  E.  CsDdn,  secretary,  mrsm  C.  Welles,  ftressurer,  George 
W.  <MK«er,  libx«rbn,  sod  James  Ttggsrt,  snditor;  8.  D.  McKeen,  O.  P.  fltrowbridge,  James 
8.  JAnaoB,  Henrj  Osborne,  W.  A.  Hltebcock,  Anuudsli  Roberts  and  John  ftrmalce,  rasosgers; 
illio^  togeOier,  shall  eonstltnte  the  first  bond  of  directors  of  ssSd  society,  and  shall  hold  their 
asM  oAms  imtfl  the  first  Monday  in  Jiatj,  A.  D.  1850,  or  tintll  others  be  chosen  in  their  stesd, 
aooording  to  the  provisioas  of  this  act. 

fae.  9.  This  act  may  be  altered,  amended  or  repealed  by  any  fixture  Legislature,  iHth  the 
SMMt  of  at  least  a  nu^orily  of  the  members  of  csmA  house.  The  directors  of  said  society 
shall  be  jointly  and  scTerally  liable  for  sH  debts  contracted  while  they  are  hi  oflSce,  but  no  exe- 
isfeaDissneagidBstthe  individnd  property  of  the  trustees,  untUthe  property  of  tito 
I  lisiv*  been  first  eshftutted. 

Bao.  7.  lUs  Ml  shall  take  efllMJt  and  be  in  fiMTce  from  and  After  its  passage. 

Approved  April  S,  18M. 


[  No.  306.  1 
AN  ACT  to  inccH^rate  the  Lawrence  Literary  Listitute  Association. 

.  fiaonoir  1.  Be  it  enaeUd  btf  the  SetuUe  and  fleuM  qf  ReprcatnUtivet  of  the  Sl€Ue  of  Mtctdgmn^ 
TkitfrMD  and  after  the  pMSflgeoTttais  oet,  Jehn  Andrews,  Jpha  L.  Montei  Ho«rtlftK. 
VMfm,  Tobins  MUes,  limaj  W.  BoHbut,  Jowrthan  N.  HlncUey,  Nelson  a  MiMhaU,  Hvnvh- 
rij  P.  Bonium  and  FhHoins  Haydeo,  of  the  county  of  Van  Buren,  sad  their  suoceasors,  be 
iMtlMor  are  hereby  constltntod  sad  ordained  and  dedssed  abo4y  wrporate,  nndsr  the  nsme 
aodatyle  of  <«  The  Lawrence  Utorary  Institute  Assodation;*'  and  by  that  nametfasy  and  ttisir 
•Qosiasors  shall  have  perpetuolsucossstoa,  sad  shall  ooostltate  a  bo^  corporate,  in  law  eopa- 
bla  of  suing  and  being  sued,  pleading  and  being  impleaded,  answering  and  being  answered, 
daJwadMig  and  being  dBfon^e^  in  all  courts  of  reoord  whateTsr,  and  in  all  manner  of  suits, 
aations,  complaints,  makers  and  causes  whatever,  and  they,  as  a  body  corporate,  may  have  a 
oonmonseal,  and  may  change  or  alter  the  same  at  their  pleasure;  andtbeoaidbo^oorpoiHite, 
aadlvtte  name,  atyls  and  title  of  the  lAwrenoeLiteraey  laatitvte  Aasooiatioo,  sbsdlbeoi^a- 
bla-la  Jaw  of  aoqu&rlngsiidholdiBg  by  purchase  or  gift,  or  otti«rwiae^  aadof  ssUin^  eooraitet 
or  Tnasing  *ny  estate,  real,  personal  or  mixed,  for  the  use  of  said  corporatkm,  not  exosedingia 
aMBaqft ten  flumsand  dollars:  ^ootfsd;  ftddeoiporatfon  sbafl  heU  no- real  estate  mote  thib 
fillMlklf«asi,aABrtkaaansashBUhavabaanooai«yad  to«iiaa,«sS9|*s«iirealsakMe«s  sMI 
btWMMiTfiBr  tbsdbtjeefei  of  saUoorporttien.  AndtheaaldlM%darp«caBl»AaBtaavaMI 
powarto  make  taA  to  satsir  lata  ooaliMlir  tonahe  audi  nfles  aadbj-^waoatlMyiBirdasv 
r  fat  Ito  gMd  gOfeswBWt  and  wnasgriasat  of  the  rfUsaof  aaU  InoeipdkallsB: 
^  0iish  by  fenvs  odntsin  no  roqtclremanla,  praldbitioas  or  penaltlM  luooaoMinft  wttli 
tiMiflManfi  ooastitallon  of  lbs  State  of  Bflehigim. 

fito0.«.  tl»iiMBi«einattKiHsdcealral  ivf  the  aAdrs  of  asM  aorpeffallon  ataal  be  vested  la  a 
beard  of  nine  triMtees,  who  Shan  elect  firom  their  number  apresldent,  secretary  aadtraasaMr. 
■imWiHii  AsBba  elBetedaBnaar*w«weng<fcesiowlliaMMs,enthatiird  T^nflfe^tff 
M^^mmt^^iHj  of  ttie  steckhoMsis  pgessat  and  voUag;  «ad  theahore  i 

Ihithisactof  incorporatiimshan  be  the  first  triMtees,  who  shall  hdd  their  < 
Iflwllilrd  Tuesday  in  Jane,  eighteen  hundred  and  flfty-oae,  or  until  such  time  as  others 
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wtdaoledinUieh'iteMl;  and  said  bowdnuv  hare  power  Co  lltt  all  vMMdMthiitiBa^ooewiM 
tktit  owii  body,  aUher  by  death,  remoTal  or  realnwaHom 

Sec.  3.  8aid  corporation  shall  have  the  power  to  eatabttell  Sn  the  Tilhffe  of  iAwreaoei,  la  lfe» 
county  of  Van  Bnren,  an  hiatitiitiAn  for  the  taatmctiKm  of  young  peNone  in  the  ordnuvy  «id 
h%her  departments  of  learning. 

8bc.  4.  The  capital  stock  of  said  corporat&on  ahall  be  limited  to  ten  theueaad  doOiMi  im 
shares  of  ten  dollars  each;  snd  the  trustees  are  hereby  Authorised  to  reoeiTe  snbeeripdoiw 
thereto,  at  such  times  and  pUoes  as  they  or  n  minority  of  them  shall  deaiguate.  fleid  sbaaruft 
to  be  assignable  and  transferable  i^reeably  to  such  by-kws  as  the  trusteee  nnigr  enact,  tad 
Shan  in  law  be  considered  personal  property. 

Sea  5.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  cause  to  be  transmitted  to  the  SiqieruatendeBt  of  Fuhfie 
luatruotien,  annually,  «Q  or  belbre  the  tenth  day  of  If ovember,  a  full  statement  of  the  coidi- 
tioBof  thehietitiite. 

teo.«.  The  trustees  of  said  aMoeiatiaB  shall  be  jo«a4y  and  etreraUy  Mahle  for  all  debts  ewfc" 
tncted  while  they  were  m  oflfee,  but  no  execution  shall  {asue  ^pstetT  the  indMdn«l|»ep«t9 
of  an  the  trustees  until  the  property  of  the  association  ahall  first  ha^e  beeu  eThanrted 

8bc.  7.  The  Legislature  may  at  tmj  time  alter,  amend  or  repeal  thiaaot. 

Approved  April  %  1860. 


r  No.  808.  ] 
AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Niles  Union  Hall  Association. 

■MnoHl.  BatlemMtedAyOe  SmuU iid  Jhues ^ RtprtmmUHnm^ the  StMt^MUdgm^ 
TIM  Bobert  WIlMm,  James  Bfown,  Hanfey  Mbner,  BenJMBln  F.  FUtaid  Alfred  L.  DmbA- 
son,  sjad  an  persons  who  now  sre,  or  may  become  assooiated  wife  them,  are  hereby  cemdUhMBt 
abodyoorponHeandpitfltlcl^thAuame  andatyfe  of  "The  lObs  Pidoo  HaU  Asanrlofionf 
and  bythat  name  rtudl  hay  annoeestoii»  and  be  oapabie  of  midngaiidhoMiag  by  glfkorgrMt^ 
or  purehasinft  holding  and  ooufy  by  by  sale,  lease  or  eitheiwleB,aty  eelute»  real  sad  jHiieeMl, 
neeeswry  for  tiie  pmpoate  of  said  eorpueationt  Frmtided,  Bsid  oofpomtion  shafl  onfy  hoU 
s«d&  real  estate  as  dull  be  nenamsiy  for  the  otrfeota  of  aald  cotporatieii:  Prtndtd  mUm,  Tte 
UDOoat  of  real  aadpereonal  eetale  whioh  aald  eotporatlon  may  hold,  iflMdl  not  at  any  Hat 
eBeeed  the  eom  of  teathottnnddoUara. 

tact.  Ttaeo^)eotoflUaaasMtattoiidwllbetopar6laeeaiiteaBd«MottbereOBac 
editeafortlNiMoommoAMtenofpQblio  andptlnrte  amembMts,  wad  for  Icetore  und  i 


».&  Thogofeemuenitof  laiil  msepiartnn, sadthei—ii^aimmtof  ttaiflMt»«idpni^>l||^ 
I  heveitedlB  noh  oAein,«adooeoBdiag  to  auch  iiilea«ad  rfgulaHens as «ho bylMW 
rilflwaitinmtotfaiieiapdda:  PrmfUO,  That  endi  hy^uwa  sfaaH  note 
«9  laivf  of  tUs  Stated  «nd  tha  oonaUtnttM  of  Ite  IJirftod  MHte  or  of  thia  0^ 

too. 4.  The  T n^lihira imj at aay time  4mHiid ft  okatanant  of  Iho  aaoMBtofi 
fMlMd  ponowdrbeio^lng  to  aaidoeeporatioa,  ami  of  the  debte  dim  to  aiidik<omarid  4 
raiko,  mid  the  purpoaeafor  which  dirtmmemeBti  stun  haiw  been  modes  ap»dahril  alioim><bi 
riipbt  to  aaamriaeonaormoiepcBaaoatoiaapootaneh  geoenl  oeoovatote  tto  hoQh»«rflfi 
eeipovotiea. 

fiaafc  Theeaid  eoiiwiaHon ajmll pmeem the fenewapowmoBamJIy gmtadtoi wpwiilgBI 
for thepayoacamentleaedia this  aet,andia  tho  name  of  Ita  corponte  title  tmfwmm^^ 
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8M.C  TbAoorpontonmoilioiMdfaiiUtJK^^iluJL^Jo^ 
BMotof  aajd^btewiiCnetodbysiiefaeoiiMnHiioii:  IVmUU;  TIm  third  rabahWaa  of  i 
fiNir«f  MiMitoproviaeftr  th*  MtMHiMat  and  ooOMtte  of  tesM,  apfirq^ped  J 
ei|^ito0n  handred  and  ftrty-thiM,  aliafl  not  apply  to  tUi  coipontkni. 

tec.  7.  TbaLtgUatvraniaj  at  any  tinwammid  or  repeal  fhia  act. 

•w.t.  VlitoaetriMatriMaAbetlinmeaiatoly. 

JMPfMi«dApHlt»lMt. 


[  No.  3i  ] 

PuAMBiA  and  J<Mnt  BeooltttioBs  lelstbra  to  Mom*  VaOMMra'sflfBp 
tern  of  IntoHMtional  litonvj  Rniha^f>n. 

Whtrtat,  Mom.  Alexander  Vattenuure,  a  citisen  of  France,  has,  with  an  uneiamptod  seal, 
daroCedhia  time,  hla  energiea  and  hia  fbrtnne,  to  the  philanthropic  effort  of  eatabUaUnf  an 
IntaDaotnal  oonfederapy  among  the  nations  of  the  earth; 

And  wilurtiMf  Hia  qratem  of  intoniational  literary  exdiangea  is  not  only  promotiTe  of  acienoe 
and  theimprorament  of  Uteratnre  and  the  arte,  but  ia  alao  oondndTe  to  the  fttutemiatioB  of 
gOTammenta  and  the  diAiaion  of  dviliaation  through  the  giobr, 

AndwktTuu,  The  project  haa  been  i^prored  by  the  Chambers  and  Miniatera  of  Ftraaoa,  by 
the  Oongreaa  of  the  United  Btatea,  and  the  Legialatures  of  several  of  the  Statea,  and  by  the 
atatesman  and  literati  of  both  nations;  be  it  therefore 

ne$olved  tf  the  5MO(e  and  Ho—  of  JUptetrntaiMa  tff  the  StaU  of  MiMftm,  That  in 
gratefnl  acknowledgment  of  his  disinterested  labors  in  the  catue  of  humanity  and  dviHaalion, 
and  for  the  valnable  works  presented  by  him  to  the  Btate^  the  thanks  of  the  people  of  ttlehl* 
gan  are  reepectAiUy  tendered  to  Mons.  Alexander  Vattemare,  by  the  RepresentatiTea  of  the 
people  In  Legialatnre  convened; 

MbuohBoa^  That  IBs  Excellency,  tlie  Governor,  be  and  he  is  hereby  aothorlacd  and  reqneatedio 
receive  tlie  parcel  of  books  transmitted  by  Mons.  Vattemare,  through  Lewia  Ctes,  Jr.,  S^t 
to  tho  State  of  Micliigao,  and  also  the  parcel  consignad  toE.  Thayar&  Co^  ft>TwardivvflMiw 
chanta,  in  the  ci^  of  New  York,  and  to  place  the  same  in  the  State  library. 

RDOobtedt  That  Hia  Excellency  be^  and  he  hereby  ia  ftirther  anthoriaed  and  roqwaatadto 
traaamit  to  Mons.  Vattemare,  aoopy  of  the  reviaad  atatutea  and  seaaion  lawa  of  tho  Slate  of 
Michigan,  together  with  the  jonmala  and  documenta  of  both  Houaeaof  the  Legialatiira^ani 
anch  mapa  of  the  aaveral  countiaa  aa  are  now  completed. 

Buolved,  That  the  State  Geologist  be  and  he  hereby  is  authorised  and  raquaatadto  aundaa 
and  report  to  the  next  Legialature  what  duphcate  ^ecimana  of  the  natural  hiatoty  of  Michi^ 
gan  are  in  hia  department  of  the  University. 

tUa9t9tdf  IliatourSenatorainGoQgreaabeinatnicte^andoiirBepreacQtatiffdab^MqfBait^ 
to  uaathair  beat  efforte  to  obtain  thoapfkointaant  of  Mma.  Alaxaader  Vattamim  aaaai  ^mb 
of  the  general  gfvemment,  to  act  in  behalf  of  thia  State,  with  power  to  oondnct  Utaaaiy  az- 
changes  between  France  and  the  United  States. 

JLuolved,  That  Hb  Excellency  be  and  he  is  hereby  requested  to  tranamit  a  ccpj  of  thata 
reaolntions,  and  the  report  of  the  committee  on  education,  to  Mons.  Vatteipara^  and  to  each  of 
our  Senators  and  Representative  in  Congress. 

ApprovedMarch  li,  1844. 
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[No.  107.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  tiie  sapporC  of  a  sjBtem  of  lateraalioiial 

Bxcnange. 

Thiittiitgwiwwrof  thto8totebe,MdlieUlMrelywiflwri»»^  to  appoint  Mnifsnlftililepv^ 
■w  nddiDf  ia  Clw  eilj  of  Furft^  in  F^uio^  to  b«  the  agwit  of  tliii  8ta^ 
nMMagtrtmthktBtttbftilBwAk  works  umI  o^apUmik  intended  m  thesalgecteof  inter- 
Bitteoal  txdiMige. 

flao.  t.  The  avm  of  two  hundred  doUera,  innnafly,  ia  hereby  appropriated  to  defray  the  ex- 
peaaea  of  the  laid  agency  in  the  city  of  Piiria,  in  receitbg  from  and  tranmnitting  to  thia  State 
■voh  worka  aa  any  be  nude  the  aul^eot  of  international  exchange. 

•w.3.  WkMtfaoaeoretanr  of  Stirtediaaha^  bean oOcial^ informed tfa^ 
Yldedlbrinthe  ilrat  aectlMi of  Oria act haa  been  doly  ertaUtabed, he ^baB,  upon hii order, 
amnally  draw  from  the  treasury  and  transmit  to  aaid  agent  the  aaid  sum  of  two  hundred  del- 
1b8,  provided  for  in  the  second  section  of  thia  act,  and  the  said  agent  shall  report  annually  to 
Hbtb  Goremor  of  thia  State,  all  his  tranaactions  rebtive  to  said  agency. 

8bc.  4.  lliii  act  ahall  take  eflbct  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  Its  passage. 

Approred  March  19, 1849. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB,  &e. 

[  No.  187.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  establish  an  Asylam  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the 
Blind  and  also  an  Asylttm  for  the  Insane  of  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan. 

lliat  there  ahaU  be  eatabli«hed  in  this  State  tnatttotiona  imder  the  title  and  atyie  of  ttie  **ll^ 
igan  Aqrhnn  for  the  Educating  the  I>eaf  and  Dumb  and  the  BBnd,"  and  **Mlchigan  Ai^hna 
Ibrtte  Insane,"  and  that  eight  sectiODa  of  the  State  salt  spring  lands  be  and  is  hereby  sppro- 
piiated  Ibr  the  erection  of  auitahle  buUdinga  therefor. 

tno.  t.  Tb»  govemnent  of  said  aaytnms  shall  be  Teated  in  a  board  of  tmateeo  to  eonatat  of 
Ave  membera,  who  ahaU  be  elected  annually  by  the  legldature  of  this  State  hi  JofaiC  oonvHi. 
tkn:  Pr99iM^  TIm  Ooremor  shall  hate  the  autfaortty  to  appoint  tbe  first  trustees  under  Ma 
•et 

ftw.  %  Hie  tiusteai  authorixed  purauant  to  the  foregoing  aeetion,  ahall  eonatltttto  a  bo^y 
Mt|«nte  with  the  name  and  titfe  of  the  "Thiateea  of  the  Michigan  Aqdnma," 
aaaodi  of  auing  and  being  sued,  of  making  and  uataig  a  common  aeal,  and  altering  the  aaoM 
#plaaama« 

fee.  4.  It  diall  be  the  duty  of  the  above  named  trustees  to  meet  at  such  time  and  plaee  aa 
llw  Oovenor  AaD  appofa&t,  and  eleot  of  their  own  body,  a  treasurer  and  dark,  who  shall 
iMid  fhsir  ofltoaa  one  year  and  until  their  saeeeasota  are  dtoasnand  qualiSed. 

•■a  6.  SMdtroBteea  ahall  meet  once  in  every  three  moBtha,  on  thehr  own  adjournments,  or 
riftlHydMmltndriMbli;haT»powertopaaaBtteh  by-bwa  and  adopt  each  mlH  aod 
iftrfhe  flMaagement  and  control  of  the  fautttotioB  aa  th^  m^  deem  j«t  and 
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9ms,$.  TbBtf^irtw«ili«aJi«Tapow»r,«iiditdianbe  their  dnty ^ «»ict  tews  for  tlMfOV- 
enuaept  of  said  aqylioiM,  and  sIm  to  appoiiit  a  principal  for  eada  inaUtntiim,  whow  reapecttve 
•alvlM  shall  not  exceed  eight  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and  who  shall  nominate  for  the  ae- 
tiiQB  «f  the  hoard  of  trustees  aU  necesq^r j  subordinate  officers,  who  may  be  dismissed  bj  said 
rs^ectlTe  principals  lor  IneaSoiencj  or  misconduct;  but  hi  pase  of  every  removal  a  detaUed 
stitaBant  of  the  causes  shall  be  reported  to  the  board  of  trustees  by  the  principal  maldng  the 
rtaoTsl. 

Sac.  7.  Ths  trustees  sbsil  be  the  jndgvs  of  therabUity  of  the  candidate  of  this  State  for  ad- 
aolasion,  to  defngr  his  or  her  expenses,  and  shAll  require  the  parent  or  guardians  in  all  cases  t» 
paj  ths  neosasarj  expenses  where  they  possess  the  abiUty,  otherwise  the  same  to  be  defrayed  out 
of  the  asylum  funds.  They  shall  likewise  admit  into  either  institution  candidates  from  any 
other  State:  Provided,  The  necessary  expenses  be  defrayed  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such 
persons. 

8ms.  8.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  make  out  annually  and  report  to  the  legislature,  a  da- 
taUsd  statement  of  the  operations  of  said  institution. 

Bbc.  9.  The  expenses  necessarily  incurred  by  such  trustees  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
aban  be  reimbursed  to  them  to  be  paid  as  tiie  other  expenses  of  the  institution. 

too.  10.  Bald  board,  when  oqsaniscd,  is  hereby  authorized  to  receive  proposals  for  dooatiooa 
of  hmds,  money  or  other  materials  for  the  location  and  building  of  such  asylums,  and  upaa 
rooeiving  a  title  of  aqy  lands,  or  the  delivery  of  any  moo^,  materials,  bonds  or  other  seeufttj 
for  sach  purpose,  to  sad  in  behalf  of  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  such  asylums. 

■bo.  11.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  appobit  one  of  their  number  as  acting  commlssicafery 
wboae  duty  it  shall  be  to  make  immediate  selection  of  tiie^Iands  hereby  appropriated,  and  file 
a  notloe  of  such  selection  with  the  Oommissloner  of  the  State  Land  Oflke,  whi<^  lands  shall 
tlMrsupoB  be  under  the  cxelusive  control  of  the  board  of  trustees,  who  shall  have  power  to 
order  ilie  sale  of  such  portions,  from  time  to  time,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Ooounissloaer 
oC  the  State  Land  Ofifc^e,  as  they  msy  deem  proper,  and  for  the  best  interesU  of  the  State. 

tec.  IS.  The  acting  commissioner  shall  also  have  the  superintendence  of  the  erection  mt  the 
neoessary  buildings,  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  trustees,  whose  salary  aball  not  sol- 
oMd  dght  huB**sd  doOars  per  annum,  and  whieh  shall  beinfbU  fin*  aU  his  services,  esMpt 


tec.  18.  The  proeeeda  of  the  knds  and  all  other  raoneya  shall  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  au- 
tharited  by  this  art,  who  nay  be  reipilred  to  give  bonds  with  sureties  to  be  approved  by  Che 
board  and  iMsd  wllh  the  Audlter  Genesal  of  the  State;  and  aU  aeoessary  expenses  Incurred  la 
earsylBceattha  provitiosw  of  this  act  shall  be  paid  therefrom  on  a  warrant  drawn  by  the  deck 
aadaffiowsd  by  the  ehalfaBaa  or  preddeat  of  the  board, 
tec.  14.  This  act  shall  take  afieetaad  be  la  ibroe  from  and  after  its  passage. 
*  Approved  April  3, 184a. 


f  No.  183.  ] 

AM  ACT  to  ameiid  an  act  entitled  ''an  act  to  establish  an  Asylum 
far  the  Deaf  and  Damb  and  Blbd,  and  also  an  Asylum  for  Uie 
Insane  of  the  State  oi  Michigan." 

ttoonoa  1.  Se  U  tndcUd  by  Ms  S^maU  and  HauMe  ^  RepretenUMves  ^tke  StaU  ^  BBekigm, 
'That  section  eleven  of  an  «ct  entHled  *<&n  set  to  establish  an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
aadbttnd,andalaoaaasyhuiforthehisaneof  UieState  of  Hkhigan,**  be  soamended  as  to 
read  as  foUows:  <<It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Oomraisskmer  of  the  State  Und  Ofiioe,  to  sBaki 
iamwdlate  selectioos  of  Uie  lands  appropriated  by  tills  act,  and  keep  on  file,  in  his  oflloe,  albt 
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of  the  same;  which  land*  shall  thereupon  bo  tinder  the  control  of  the  bottrd  Of  titntccfc,  t^b» 
•ball  have  power  to  order  the  iale  of  the  Rame  or  portiona  of  the  same,  from  tfanei  to  flme,  un- 
der the  sapervisibn  of  the  Cominis«ioner  of  the  State  Land  Ofl)<*e,  aa  the;  may  deem  proper 
and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  State;  and  the  proceeds  of  the  same,  when  paid  into  the 
State  Treasury,  shall  be  paswd  to  the  credit  of  a  ftind  oaUed  Che  'asylum  ftuid.'" 

Sec.  S.  That  section  twelve  of  said  act  be  so  amended  as  to  read:  **the  board  of  tinrtee> 
•ball  appoint  one  of  their  number  as  acting  commiaaioner,  whose  doty  it  dial]  be  lo  taks 
charge  of,  direct  and  superintend  the  erection  of  the  neceinary  buildings,  under  tiie  direetlMt 
of  the  board  of  trustees,  wheue^^er  tlie  proceeds  of  said  lands,  paid  in  the  State  treasury,  ahaS 
be  deemed  sufficient  by  the  governor  and  trustees  fyr  tlie  erection  of  a  suitable  building  ftr  an 
asylum  of  the  Insane,  sliall  be  realised,  or  means  derived  for  that  purpose  fh>m  other  sources, 
by  donation,  bequest,  or  otherwise;  and  said  board  of  trustees  are  hereby  required  to  report 
annually  to  the  governor  of  the  State,  on  or  before  the  drst  day  of  December,  a  foil  statement 
of  their  action  in  the  premises,  and  a  correct  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  Qie 
Mjylum  fund,  verified  by  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  the  commissioner  of  tlie  board." 

Bbo.  3.  That  section  one  be  so  amended  that  tlie  word  '*eight,*'  in  the  ftfth  line,  be  strickeo 
out,  and  the  word  "fifteen"  be  inserted. 

Sec.  4.  ThLi  act  sliall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  SCarch  26,  1819. 


[  No.   282.  } 

AN  ACT  to  amend  aii  act  entitled  an  act  to  establish  an  Asylnm 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  and  also  an  asjium  for  the 
insane  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  the  act  amendatory  thereta 

BBcnov  1.  ilstt  eimeUd  hy  the  Senmte  and  Hmu»  ttf  BepnmiUmtiwt» ^ tk*  StmU  ^Mkkifm, 
That  ten  additional  sections  of  salt  spring  lands,  or  as  much  thereof  as  are  nnappropijatid, 
not  to  exceed  ten  sections,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  appropriated  for  the  erection  of  aoi^ 
aUe  boildingB,  and  fbr  the  snpport  and  maintenance  of  the  ^^  Michigan  Asylnm  for  the  t4nr 
ctting  of  tile  Beaf  and  Dnmb  and  the  BUnd,"  and  «  MicMgan  Asylum  for  the  bsna.** 

Sec.  S.  It  Shan  be  the  duty  of  the  president  of  the  board  of  trnateea  of  the  lOehlgaA  Aigr* 
lunu,  to  make  immediate  selections  of  the  additional  aalt  firing  lands  appropriated  liy  ttrie 
act,  and  file  a  list  of  the  saime  In  the  State  Land  Ofltee;  and  the  said  kn«b  shaB  theredpon  be 
under  the  control  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  be  disposed  of  in  the  manner  provUMIln  iee- 
tion  one  of  act  number  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  of  the  session  laws  of  1S49. 

Bbo.  3.  The  terms  of  office  of  the  trustees  of  the  lOcMgan  Asylums,  elected  or  to  be  elected 
in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  shall  be  as  foDows:  two  of  them  shall  hold  their  oifee 
for  one  year,  and  three  of  them  for  two  years;  and  i^  shall  be  their  duty  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  board  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  decide  by  lot,  the  terms  of  office  of  the  members 
respectively,  and  file  a  Hst  of  the  same  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  ttele:  ^eeidsil,  Tlittt 
after  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  oAoe  at  those  holding  bnt  one  year,  their  soooessorsdiall 
hold  their  ofik»s  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  miproprlated  out 
of  the  general  fund,  and  the  same  shall  be  passed  to  the  credit  of  the  a^lura  fbnd,  on  flie 
books  of  the  State  Treasurer,  to  be  used  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Michigan  asylums, 
from  time  to  Ume,  as  it  shall  become  necessary  in  the  construction  of  asylnma  for  the  insane, 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  for  the  blind,  and  for  other  necessary  expenses,  and  shall  be  drawn  there- 
from on  warranto  drawn  by  the  clerk  and  approved  by  the  president  of  the  board:  iVeeulMi» 
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That  no  more  than  one  thouawd  doDftn  of  the  mbore  sum  thAll  be  lo  drawn  within  one  yew 
from  the  passage  of  this  act,  nor  «  sum  exceeding  three  thonsand  dollars  the  yete  Ibilowlnf  , 
or  in  any  one  year  thereafter. 

8xc  5.  The  proceeds  of  all  the  lands  selected  for  the  benefit  of  the  asylnm  fond  «htR%e 
paid  into  the  State  Treasury,  and  ihe  thousand  dollars  of  the  first  proceeds  diaH  be  paseed 
to  the  credit  of  the  feneral  f^d  to  reimburse  to  the  State  the  amount  appropriated  by  this 
act. 

flsc.  6.  So  much  of  any  act  or  acts  as  controvene  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  re- 


tec.  7.  This  act  shall  take  eflfoct  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  iu  passage. 
ApproTvd  Aprfl  2, 1850. 


ACTS  RELATING  TO  SCHOOL  AND  OTHBR  LANDS. 
OBApnoi  69,  BMfumD  statutm  or  1846. 

or  THK  tTATB  LAMP  OmOB,  AKD  *RB  OFFICna  OOiWECTKB  mUBWin. 

1.  Tha  Urte  UgidOaaeeatabMsAid  tothe  linage  of  MarahaUintheconnty  of  Cal- 


lMiiB,Arilteedatftmie4attlia]ilaaeafi)rtiald,untflottMrwlae  proTidedl^law.  [ByactHo. 
»17,HwrionIJHWof  3ai^theata(taljMdO<ltoeUn<wreafcahliah(sdatIiaaaing.3 

•■O.S.  Tbe  ohiaf  oAmt  of  the  Land  0aBe,8haabe  caDadthe  Commjaiionar  of  the  Land 
Ofltoa,  Md  riMd  ba  ^pfcdHtad  by  the  govsnwi^  by  and  viftk  4ka  adfloe  and  oon^ 
«tab  Md  dMU  iMld  hia  eOtoa  Ibr  tha  tann  of  two  yaan»  and  otf  hk  soooeaaor  ahaU  be  appoiot- 
•dandqwHfled.  [Thaieriaed  OoiMtltii*;onmalMtl»  aflktof  OoanrfaaioaBrakctivaby  the 


rof thellato  Luid OAsa akiA Moa&va  aaaJaiyof  one  thooahnd 
.  Cltndat  fSM  by  fliawftoad  OoMtttiiUon.] 

gW.4.BetoteentefftagiiponlliadoliaaofMaoflb^haalMllftto<iie4>athpwiQ^^ 
iwdOh  artiela  of  the  coostltation  of  this  State,  and  oaiMe  the  aeme  to  ba  fiM  with  the  fiaoM- 
tan^  of  State,  and  4Hilaiao«iMata  to  the  paopla  of  thia  State,  a  bendfta  the  penal  anm  of  fifty 
tliWMnaddoBata,  with  two  awackntiniallia,  to  be  <ptw>iiad  by  the  Auditor  OeneBal  and  State 
SMbbm,  and  dapMit  the  awM  wMh  the  SecNtaiy  «f  State. 

8W.S.  The  aandttioa  of  said  bond  dMD  be,  that  the  aaidoonmiaaionarahaU  iUthfuUydia- 
•oharge  the  dotlaa  of  Ida  aaid  cAoa,  and  that  he  will  honeatty  and  trully  aoooont  ftr  and  pi|y  • 
<ovir  an  moneys  and  erldanoaa  of  debt  that  nay  cooie  into  hia  handa  Iqr  virtue  of  hia  oiiice^  or 
Into  Hm  hands  of  hla  depmar  or  alack,  aooQtdhig  totew. 

SnaS.  The  aaid  commiMinnarahall^pofait  a  dapnty,  and  may  aiao  appoint  one  dark,  if  the 
-banlMiaof  htooABaahallf«qialrelt,eaBh  of  whon  ahall leoaive a  aalaiy  notazoeeding  five 
IrandraddoHan,  payable  quarter  yeai^.  [Anendad.} 

fine.  7.  Said  deputy  and  darkaslMnaefeenll^ybeibMentaffl^npon  the  dutlae  of  their  oOce, 
lakaand  aubecribe  the  conatttutional  oath  of  oflke, and  oauae  theaame  to  be  filedwiththe 
Seerataiy  of  State,  andthe  oommlaaloner  may  remove  them  or  either  of  them  at  hia  pleaaore; 
and  the  mid  commiaaioner  and  his  auretlea  ahaU  be  reaponsible  fbr  thefa"  oflldal  aota. 

Sno.  8.  The  conmiiaaioner  sbaUkeep  a  record  of  the  aalea  of  lands  and  of  the  mon^  re- 
ceived by  him  on  account  either  of  principal  or  interest,  the  date  of  audi  aale  or  payment^  the 
daacriptlan  of  the  landa  aold,  with  the  number  of  aorea  thereof  and  the  name  of  each  pur- 
fihaiar,  or  person  paying  auoh  moneys  to  whom  he  ahall  give  a  receipt  for  such  moneys,  and 
jhaQ  credit  the  proper  Amd  therewith. 
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.  flBC  ft.  He  ahall,  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  of  each  mad  every  month,  cwim  to  be  made 
out  end  truumitted  tothe  State  Treaeorer,  a  Btatement  ahowing  the  amount  of  money,  or  evi- 
iwieaa  of  debt  reoehedby  him,  the  name  of  tbeperaona  paying  the  same,  the  timeof  paymant, 
the  number  of  the  oertiiloate  iqpon  which  vnch  moneys  were  paid,  tlie  kind  of  funds  reoetved, 
and  the  proper  fund  to  be  credited  therewith. 

fine.  10.  He  shall  alao,  on  the  first  Mondays  of  March,  June,  September  and  December  hi 
eaoh  year,  and  at  any  other  time  when  rsqulred  by  the  State  Treasurer,  defiver  and  pay  over  to 
aaid  treasurer  all  moneys  and  evidences  of  debt  received  by  him  as  afbresald. 

tic.  11.  The  ssld  commissioner  shall  have  the  general  duvge  and  superviidon  of  aO  lands 
belonging  to  the  State,  or  which  may  hereafter  become  its  property,  and  also  of  ail  lands  in 
wiiidi  the  State  has  an  interest,  or  which  are  or  may  be  held  in  trust  by  the  State  for  anypvr- 
poae  mentioned  in  this  title^  and  may  superintend,  lesse,  sell,  end  dispose  of  the  same  in  such 
manner  aa  shall  be  directed  by  law. 

Sac.  IS.  Be  shall  annually  make  a  report  to  the  legialature,  of  his  oflkial  proceedings,  allow- 
ing the  quantity  of  land  sold  or  leaaed,  and  the  amount  received  therefor;  the  amount  of  into- 
vest  mooeys  received  to  the  credit  of  the  several  fonds,  and  all  sudi  other  matters  retatingto 
Us  offioe  as  he  may  think  proper  to  communicate. 

[The  following  fits  sectloas  have  bawi  amended  by  subnequent  sets;  but  they  sre  not  Im- 
portent  fbr  the  purposes  of  this  document  J 

8bo.  13.  There  shall  also  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  an  officer  who  shall  be  caQed  the 
Seoorder  of  the  Land  OiBce,  who  shsU  bold  his  office  ibr  the  term  of  two  yeus,  and  nnCllhia 
■accessor  shall  be  appointed  and  qualified,  and  shall  keep  laSa  office  In  ttie  ssM  iaad  oflsa  i^fiiM- 
amd,  and  receive  an  annual  salary  of  four  hundred  dollan  ayear,  psyahto  quarter  ye«^. 

Bbc.  14.  The  said  recorder  may  appoint  a  deputy,  but  vrttbont  addiftooal  eKpensetothe 
State,  for  whose  official  aote  he  dud!  be  respooslMe;  both  of  whonsaha]!  ssvenQy,  betoo  en- 
toring  upon  the  duties  of  their  office,  take  and  subscribe  the  consUtiitioaal  oathof  oaea»sPid 
canse  the  ssxne  to  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Sna  15.  ItshaUbethedutyof  the  recorder  or  his  deputy,  to  countersign  eveiy  certiflaaito  of 
pnrcfaase,  receipt  orother  oflldal  instrameiit  In  writing,  whtoh  mt^  be  isaosd  or glvuii  bf  the 
aaki  oommiaaioner,  and  wlilBh  pnrporta  to  be  evktonee  of  moneys  Moaiiwd  l|y  htan;  and  aalcH 
gnohoertlflaite,  receipt  or  ofAolai  hMtmmentbe  8oooQatenifMd,it  ahattnotboevidBMsof 
piqrttaeDt,  nor  valid  in  law. 

Sso.  16.  The  aaid  recorder,  upon  oounterslgnlng  any  eertlfleato,  caceipt  or  otbar  I 
as  afbresald,  ihaU  charge  the  oomrniialoaer  with  the  aaoont  reeeived  by  Mm  a>  t 
Honed,  and  credit  the  proper  ftmd  therewitb,  and  diall  also  keep  a  record  efHiei 
persons  paying  the  same,  the  number  of  the  oertlfioate  upon  which  the  amonotdiaB  be  pnM, 
and  the  time  of  payment. 

Sbo.  17.  The  recorder  shall  also,  after  comparing  the  acooonta  kept  I7  Mm  wMi  those  kept 
by  the  oommisswner,  on  the  fkrst  Monday  of  each  and  evei^  meotli*  toanaull  to  the  fltoto 
TM^urer  a  statement  of  aD  the  serend  oertifloirtea,  reoelpto  and  other  BfHrlalteaUiMiwIa, 
which  have  been  iaaued  or  given  by  the  ooaandMloner,  andoonntowlpiadaaafopesrtil  tegaHiar 
with  the  datee,  numbers  and  amounto  thereoi;  the  namaa  of  tho  aev«ralperaoMi  paytag  iMh 
gama,  and  the  several  fbnds  to  wfaiclt  they  respeetlvefy  bctong. 

OHAFTXR  60. 

OF  TOK  SUPlOtnTKimKVCB  AlfD  DZSFOSITION  OV  TdS  PCfBUC  LAVDO. 

VfdotrtUf  mud  Sekool  Lmtdi. 

SmmoR  1.  The  *«fa^»«»«i  price  of  the  unsold  and  unimproved  University  lands,  shall  be 

tvrelve  dollars  per  acre,  and  the  minimum  price  of  the  unsold  and  nnimprored  acbool  lands 

AaO.  be  fbur  doUsrs  per  sore;  but  no  aneh  lands  shall  be  otherwise  told  nntil  they  shaO  aao» 

have  bsen  ofAred  fi;w  sals  it  public  mwUmi,  and  no  such  huids  shall  be  sold  Ibr  leis  thaa  tb» 
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aiOMMidpTicM  Kfpcctively,  nor  ihall  any  ftretsoiy  notes  or  wamnts  be  reeetred  fbr  XJohtat' 
•ity  laada  liereafter  forfeited  to  the  State. 

Sec.  S.  The  terms  of  payment  on  the  sale  of  Univeraity  and  school  lands,  shall  be  twen^  % 
five  per  centum  of  the  purchase  money  to  bo  paid  at  the  time  of  the  purchase,  the  balance  of 
the  principal  at  any  time  thereafter,  at  the  option  of  the  purchaser,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of 
seren  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  unpaid  balance,  payable  on  the  first  day  of  Janoaty, 
or  within  sixty  days  thereafter,  in  each  and  erery  year,  at  such  place  or  plaoes  as  shall  be  spe- 
cified in  the  certificate  of  purchase.    CAmended— page  39,  laws  of  1847.*] 

Sec.  3.  At  the  time  of  the  sale  of  any  such  lands,  the  Commisrioner  shall  nake  out  and  de- 
lirer  to  the  purchaser  or  purchasers  thereof  a  certificate,  in  which  the  said  Oommisrioiwr 
■ball,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  this  State,  certify  the  description  of  land  sold,  the  qoantli^ 
thereof  and  the  price  per  acre,  the  consideration  paid  and  to  be  paid  therefor,  and  the  time 
axid  terms  of  payment. 

Skc.  4.  The  said  certificate  shall  further  set  forth,  that  in  case  of  the  non-pvyment  of  the  ta- 
tereet  doe  by  the  first  day  of  January,  or  within  sixty  days  thereafter,  in  each  and  erery  yew, 
by  the  purchaser  or  purchasers,  or  by  any  person  claiming  under  him  or  them,  then  the  said 
certificate  shall,  from  the  tmie  of  such  fiulure,  be  utter^  void  and  of  no  efifect,  and  the  said 
Commissioner  may  take  possession  thereof  and  re-sell  the  same  as  is  hereinafter  proridsd. 
£Amended->page  30,  laws  of  1847.] 

Sec.  5.  Any  purchaser  of  University  or  school  lands,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  who  shall  half 
paid,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  March,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
two,  a  sum  equal  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  money  on  his  certificate,  together  with 
the  interest  up  to  said  ^ay;  and  any  person  who  shall  have  become  such  purchaser  since  the 
thirteenth  day  of  April,  in  the  year  one  thousand  dght  hundred  and  forty-one,  his  heirs  or 
sssigns,  who  sluJl  have  paid  according  to  the  terms  of  his  certificate,  shall  be  privileged  to  pitj 
the  balance  of  principal  due  on  his  purchase^ at  any  time  hereafter  at  h  s  option;  but  in  all 
cases  the  interest  on  the  xmpaid  balance  of  principal  shall  be  paid  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
or  within  sixty  days  thereafter,  in  each  and  every  year.  [Amended—page  39,  laws  of  1847. 
Bee  also  act  No.  53,  laws  of  1861,  page  84.] 

Sec.  6.  In  case  of  non-payment,  either  of  principal  or  interest,  when  due,  aocordlng  to  the 
provisions  of  the  preceding  section,  or  according  to  the  terms  of  the  certificate  of  sale,  as  the 
case  may  be,  such  certificate  shall  become  void  and  of  no  effect  from  the  time  of  such  iailax«^ 
and  the  Commissioner  may  take  immediate  possession  thereof  and  re-sell  the  same. 

Skc.  7.  The  Commissioner  shall,  whenever  in  his  opinion  the  interest  of  the  State  win  not 
be  secured  by  the  payment  In  this  chatter  required  to  be  made  at  the  time  of  the  purchase, 
require  of  the  purchaser  such  security  for  the  payment  of  any  mon^s  to  become  due  and 
payable  according  to  the  terms  of  the  certificate  of  purchase,  as  in  his  Judgment  will  secun 
the  respective  funds  against  loss. 

Sec.  8.  The  Governor  of  the  State  shall  sign  and  cause  to  be  issued  patents  for  said  lands  m 
described  in  the  certificatea  of  sale,  whenever  the  same  shall  be  presented  to  him  with  the 
further  certificate  of  the  Commissioner  endorsed  thereon,  that  the  wh<^  amount  of  principal 
and  interest  specified  therein  has  been  paid  according  to  law,  and  that  the  holder  of  the  cer- 
tificate of  purchase  is  entitled  to  a  patent  for  the  lands  described  therein.  [Amended— pag* 
86»  laws  1861.] 

Sec.  9.  The  fee  of  each  and  every  parcel  of  the  said  lands  aball  be  and  remain  in  the  Stato 
nntfl  patents  shall  issue  for  the  same  respectively,  upon  fUd  payment  as  sforesaid;  and  in  am 
of  a  non^compUance  by  the  purchaser,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  with  the  terms  of  the  certificate 
as  aforesaid,  or  with  the  provisions  of  law  applicable  thereto,  any  and  all  persons  being  or 


•  The  several  acts  amenditorf  of  the  statotea  Nistivo  to  tho  eare  and  disMsMonof  sdMMl 
and  other  edwational  lands,  wiU  be  fonnd  in  this  dooument  inunediately  foUoiriBS  tbto  cfa^ 
ter. 
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oooCimitng  In  posMssioD  of  any  luch  Iftnds  after  a  fiiilure  to  comply  with  the  temu  of  the 
oertlAaite  m  aiwwald,  or  with  toeh  proviiloiii  of  law  as  aforeetdd,  wtthout  a  written  pennit- 
siea  of  the  Ooouniwioner  of  the  Land  Office,  shall  be  deemed  and  heU  to  detain  rach  Imdi 
forcibly>  and  without  right,  and  to  be  treepaaaen  thereon. 

Sec.  10.  In  all  oases  where  security  has  been  taken  from  the  purchaser,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  seventh  section  of  this  chapter,  the  commissioner  shall  have  power  to  sue 
tor  and  recover  all  such  simis  as  may  become  due  and  payable,  for  which  such  security  wis 
given. 

Bee.  U.  All  the  improved  portions  of  the  university'  and  school  lands  remaining  unsoU, 
•hall  be  su1]|)ect  to  sale  at  the  respectii'e  prices  at  which  they  were  severally  oflbred  at  the  last 
annual  public  sales,  untfl  the  improvement  on  the  same  shall  have  been  appraised  as  provided 
in  this  chapter. 

tea  is.  Whenever  either  the  university  or  school  fund  will.  In  the  opinion  of  tfa«  ooomiis- 
tiooar,  be  Improved  by  laying  off  any  section  or  tract  of  university  or  school  lands,  Into  sbmU 
farcals,  or  village  lots,  the  said  commiasioaer  may  cause  the  sametobe  done,  and  maysdl 
ttAwme  at  the  respective  minimam  prices  established  in  this  ohaptar;  ortftehlsoplalaiaay 
of  tnch  parcels  or  lots  exceed  In  value  such  prices,  he  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  appraised^ 
three  dtelntercsted  freeholders  €i  the  county  In  which  such  parcels  or  lots  are  ritnated. 

tea  19.  Such  freeholders  shall  be  appointed  l^  the  commissioner,  and  after  being  first  doty 
swwn  so  to  do,  shall  appraise  the  several  parcels  or  lots  directed  by  said  commissiooer  to  be 
appraised  bj  them,  at  their  true  value  respectively,  and  shall  make  a  return  of  such  appralse- 
aent,  duly  oertlfled  by  them,  to  the  commissioner. 

8bc.  14.  All  parcels  or  lots  so  appraised,  shall  be  sut^ect  to  sale  In  the  same  manner,  and 
upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions,  and  the  certificates  of  purchase  shall  have  the  ssme  cflbet 
■a  Ip  the  case  of  other  uni>-ersity  or  school  lands,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter, 
at  the  prices  at  which  the  same  were  severally  appraised,  untH  a  new  appraisal  shall  bemads, 
which  the  commissioner  may,  In  his  discretion,  cause  to  be  had  in  the  manner  aforeisld,  snd 
with  the  like  eflbot;  but  no  lots  or  parcels  so  appraised  shall  be  sold  fbr  less  than  the  mini- 
omm  price  of  said  lands  established  In  this  chapter. 

teo.  15.  Hie  said  commissioner  may  also,  in  his  discretion,  reserre  and  withhold  trom  ssle, 
such  poirtioos  of  the  uni>-er8ity  and  school  lands  as  in  his  opinion  it  may  not  be  advantageous 
to  sen  and  dispose  of|  and  for  so  long  a  time  as  in  his  opinion  will  be  most  benefleial  to  the 
several  ftinds  affected  thereby. 

tec.  10.  All  unii-ersity  and  school  lands  which  ha\-e  been,  or  may  be  forfUted  by  the  non- 
payment of  either  principal  or  interest,  and  which  have  not  been  offtred  at  public  anolion 
after  forfUture,  befbre  the  same  shall  be  subject  to  private  entry,  shall  be  re-ofib^  for  aale  at 
public  auction,  and  the  minimum  price  of  all  portions  or  tracts  upon  which  improvements 
shall  have  been  made,  shall  be  snch  as  shall  be  determined  bjr  the  commissioner  in  the  manner 
bereinafter  in  this  chapter  provided. 

tec.  17-  The  sale  of  such  forfoited  lands  shall  be  held  at  such  times  and  places  as  shall  be 
designated  in  a  notice  containing  a  description  of  the  lands  so  forfS^ited,  which  notice  shall  be 
published  once  in  each  week  at  least  four  weeks  successively  before  the  time  of  sale,  in  a 
newspaper  printed  in  the  county  where  the  lands  are  situated,  if  there  be  one;  if  n<^  then  In 
a  newspaper  printed  in  an  adjoining  county,  if  there  be  one;  and  if  there  be  none  printed  in 
an  adljoining  county,  t£en  in  such  newspaper  as  the  commissioner  shaU  designate. 

Ssa  18.  Certificates  of  purchase  issued  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  law,  shall  entitle  the 
purchaser  tb  the  possesion  of  the  lands  therein  described,  and  shall  be  sufficient  evidence  of 
title  to  enable  thfc  purchaser,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  to  maintain  actions  of  trespass  for  injurlss 
'donatathasasMtor^tectmeatyOranyotim  proper  aotkm  or  proesadingto  recover  posses- 
■Ml  tlMRM^  unless  SQieh  cettlfKate  tbau  Intve  become  Told  bj  nvMtufa;  and  aB  ccralMans 
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of  purchftsc  in  force,  inay  be  recorded  iii  the  same  manner  Lh&t  deeds  of  conveyance  are  au- 
thorUed  to  be  recorded. 

8kc.  19.  Any  purchaMf  of  uniTersity  or  school  lands,  may  pay  to  the  State  Treasurer  the 
amount  due  on  his  certificate  of  purchase,  whether  principal  or  interest,  and  for  the  amount 
paid  the  Treasurer  shall  give  his  receipt,  which  shall  bo  coimtersigned  b|r  the  Auditor  Gen- 
eral; and  a  statement  of  all  such  payments  shall  be  transmitted  by  said  Treasurer  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Land  Office  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  of  each  month-  , 

Bsc.  90.  In  all  cases  where  flw  rights  of  a  purcluuwr  sliall  have  become  ibrfelted  under 
«h«  proTtiloiia  of  tfata  diapter,  by  liia  fUInre  to  pay  tb«  amonnt  due  upon  hk  eeitifiaate  of 
purchase,  if  such  purchaseri  his  heirs  or  assigns  shall,  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  sale 
of  the  lands  dsscribed  in  such  oertiflcate,  at  public  auction,  pay  to  the  Commissioner  of  ttie 
Land  Office,  the  tvSi  amount  then  due  and  payable  upon  such  certificate,  and  twenty -five  cents 
on  «ach  dollar  of  such  amount  in  addition  thereto,  such  payment  sluJl  operate  as  a  redemp- 
tion of  the  rights  of  such  purchaser,  his  heirs  or  assigns;  and  said  certificate,  from  the  tim« 
of  such  payment,  shall  be  in  full  force  and  eflfect,  as  if  no  such  forfeiture  had  sccurred. 

Sac.  fl.  On  or-before  the  first  day  of  June  in  each  year,  the  Commissionerof  the  Land  Office 
than  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  clerics  of  the  sereml  counties  in  which  the  same  arc^  situated, 
lists  of  an  the  forfeited  lands  in  the  seTeral  townships  therein,  and  of  all  the  unsold  uni^nersify, 
school,  and  State  building  lands  which  hemayluTe  cause  to  believe  arc  improved,  together 
with  proper  fonns  of  returns  and  certificates  of  appraisement,  to  be  forthwith  distributed  by 
such  clerks  rewpecttveJj  to  tiMi  several  supervisors  of  townships  to  whom  tlie  same  may  be 


Sflc.  tS.  Every  supervisor  of  a  towndiip,  upon  receiving  the  Usts  shd  forms  as  aforesaid, 
Shan  proceed  to  estimate  and  appraise  the  value  of  all  the  improi-ements  upon  the  several 
tracts  or  parcels  of  land  mentfoned  In  such  Usts,  and  after  making  such  apprsisement  accoT' 
ding  to  the  forms  prescribed  by  said  commissioner,  he  shall  make  rstnnis  thereof  duly  certi- 
flted  by  him  to  the  oommissIoDer,  on  or  before  the  first  dsy  of  August  in  the  same  year:  JPro- 
vUelf  That  the  provisions  of  tUs  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  settler  meniSoiied  in  or  con- 
templated by  the  **  act  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  certain  buids  to  the  settlers  thereon,  and  for 
other  purposM,^  approved  MarcA  twenty -Aflh,  one  thousand  elgjlit  hundred  and  forty,  Md  the 
several  acts  amendatory  thereoi;  whose  lands  hare  been  forfeited  to  tbb  State,  or  who  has  not 
become  a  pun^as^r  of  the  lands  on  wfaidi  he  resides,  snd  on  which  his  settlement  Is  made; 
nor  dtall  ft  apply  to  any  person  who  has  made,  or  who  hereafter  may  make  improvements  on 
any  of  the  university,  scho<d  or  State  building  lands,  and  who  sfaaD  hereafter  become  a  pur- 
chaser of  the  SBme;tbnt  such  settler  or  other  person  shall  be  entitled  to  enter  the  same  upon 
the  terms  herein  established  for  the  sale  of  unimproved  university  kmds,  irrespective  of  the 
valas  of  said  improvements,  and  lie  shall  not  be  obargeeble  for  the  value  of  satdimprovenients 
so  made  by  or  assigned  to  him. 

Inc.  tS.  On  the  return  of  such  sppnisenMait,  the  snieunt  of  the  anneieed  value  of  im- 
provements on  eaeh  tract  or  parcel  shall  be  divided  by  tlie  number  of  acres  contained  therein; 
and  the  result,  together  with  the  minimum  price  per  acre  of  uniraprored  knds  of  the  ssme 
description  as  established  in  this  chapter,  shall  be  the  specific  minimum  price  per  acre  of  such 
tractor  parcel,  the  inqwovementa  upon  which  shall  have  been  so  appraised,  until  the  same 
ahaa  be  changed  by  a  aubsequent  appraissL 

Sbo.  84.  The  unimproved  forfeited  lands  shall  continue  at  the  minimum  price  per  acre  of 
unsold  and  unimproved  kunda,  as  established  in  this  chapter. 

Sm.  S6.  The  CommisslQaerof  the  Land  Office  may,  from  time  to  time  leaae,  for  terms  not 
'oTseeding  one  year,  and  until  the  ssme  are  disposed  of  sooordfaig  to  law,  all  such  university 
and  school  hmds,  and  other  kmds  bekmging  to  ttie  State,  as  shall  have  improrenicnia  on  then; 
4md  such  leases  shel  oontsin  psepsr  covenants  to  guard  against  trespasses  and  waste. 

.     7# 
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8aa  M.  The  univenity  kn^  of  this  SUto,  Ijing  new  ToMo,  in  tin  State  of  Obio,  thaSLhm 
•xoeptod  from  the  provlcloDfl  of  this  chapter.    [Amended— seeslon  laws  of  1847,  page  39-2 

B»c.  S7.  Whenever  it  ghaU  appear  to  the  commiMiouer  neceaaary,  in  order  to  aficertain  th» 
troe  boundariee  of  anj  tract  or  portion  of  the  lands  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  or  to  enihli 
him  to  deacribe  and  dispose  of  the  same,  in  suitable  and  conrenient  lots,  he  roaj  canae  aO 
anch  necessary  snnreys  to  be  made;  and  the  exp^uea  thereof  sliall  be  paid  ont  of  the  proper 
ftmd,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  incidental  expenses  of  the  land  office. 

Slmte  Salt  SprtMg  Landt. 

[TiMse  hrnda  an  now  "Normal  ScbooL"  See  act  139,  aeaaian  laws  of  i860,  page  IS;  iee 
•bo,  act  130,  session  laws  of  1850,  page  180.] 

8bc.  30.  The  minimum  price  of  the  lands  selected  for  this  State  as  salt  spring  land^  and 
which  Shan  not  have  been  improved,  shall  be  four  dollars  per  acre;  and  the  minimum  price  at 
the  improved  salt  spring  lands  shall  be  such  as  msy  be  determined  by  the  commissioner  in  tbe 
maoner  provided  in  this  chapter  for  determining  the  minimum  price  of  improved  iwknnStf 
and  school  lands,  but  none  of  said  lands  shall  be  sold  for  less  than  four  dollars  per  acre. 

8ac.  31.  The  terms  and  conditions,  and  manner  of  sales  of  said  lands,  and  of  payment,  both 
od  principal  and  interest  therefor,  shall  be  the  same  in  all  respects  aa  are  prescribed  in  thus 
chH>ter  fbr  the  sale  of  university  and  school  lands  and  payment  therefor,  and  the  Comminioiier 
of  the  Isad  Office  shall  issue  certificates  of  purchase  upon  the  sale  thereof,  in  the  same  form 
•ad  with  the  like  eflfect,  as  upon  the  sale  of  university  or  school  lands. 

8bc.  33.  None  of  the  said  salt  spring  lands  sludl  be  subject  to  private  eatry  until  they  shaB 
have  been  first  advertised  and  offered  for  saile  at  public  aucoon  in  the  manner  preccribed  in 
this  chapter  for  adveitising  and  selHng  forfeited  univeraity  and  school  landa. 

Sbc.  33.  Such  of  the  said  lands  as  hare  been  improved  by  the  State,  by  boring  thereon  for 
Mlt  springs,  and  such  other  of  laidlands  as  in  the  opinion  of  tlie  Governor,  State  Geologiat  and 
commissioner,  should  not  be  sold,  shall  be  withheld  from  sale  until  otherwise  provided  by  bm* 

Sac.  3L  Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commiisioner,  the  interests  of  the  State  wiB  Iw 
promoted  by  laying  off  any  aeoCion  or  tract  of  aaid  lands  into  smaU  parcels  or  village  lota^  ho 
riiaU  cause  tbe  same  to  be  done,  and  such  lots  or  parcels  to  be  appraised  in  the  manner  pro* 
vidad  in  this  chapter,  for  appraisittganivftrslty  and  school  lands  laid  off  into  small  paroela  or 
vHlage  lots,  and  such  i^ppraisal  shall  be  the  minimum  price  at  which  such  lots  or  parrels  shall 
be  respectively  sold. 

Sbc.  3S.  All  sums  received  on  account  of  the  sale  of  said  salt  spring  lands,  shall  be  paid  into 
tlistreaCEuj  of  the  State,  to  the  credit  of  the  general  fund. 

Jtfiscellmieeiis  Provitiong. 

Snc.  49.  The  Oommissioner  of  the  Land  Office  shall  liave  the  custody  of  aU  booka  and  pa- 
pers relating  to  anyof  ttie  pnUic  lands  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  except  such  as  property  !»• 
long  to  the  records  or  files  of  other  offices. 

Sbc.  so.  The  State  Geologist  shall  ftmish  the  Land  Office  with  a  map  of  each  of  the  sefsral 
eounttes  of  this  State,  as  soon  as  the  ssme  are  completed. 

Src.  51.  The  said  commissioner  shall,  on  or  before  the  third  Monday  in  liarch  in  each  year, 
transmit  to  the  treasurer  of  each  county  in  wfdcb  any  lands  mentioned  in  this  chapter  may 
have  been  sold  during  the  year  then  next  preceding,  a  description  of  each  parerl  of  the  lands 
so  sold  in  such  county,  and  the  names  of  the  purchasers,  distinguishing  aniveralty  and  aiftool 
lands  from  others. 

Sbo.  BS.  Whenever  the  Oommissioner  rihall  lay  off  any  trr?t  of  Inrtd  into  small  paroels  or 
tlOage  lots  as  provided  in  tfala  chapter,  he  shall  cause  a  eorre^^t  map  of  the  same  to  be  tntnat 
Of  record  in  the  eounty  where  said  lands  may  be  situated;  and  aD  parcels  or  lots  heretofore  bdd 
«iit,  shall  in  Hke  manner  be  entered  of  record. 

Sbo.  53.  The  aeveral  connty  treasurers  receiving  such  descriptloBS  shfeD,  <m  or  beforetts 
flrstHondayof  April,  deliver  to  the  sv^errisor  of  each  townsliip  in  wfaidi  a^j  of  aneh  hirfs 
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an  sttvated,  a  deferiptton  «f  nieh  toad*  t  liercin,  with  tht  omms  of  Om  pvrdUMrt  of  tiie 


0BC.  54.  The  regiseera  of  deeds  of  the  seTcral  countfes  are  AUthoriMd  to  reeord  iU  i 
issued  by  the  Ckyveraor  pnrtnant  to  the  ptovlsloiis  of  this  chapter,  and  the  record  thcMif 
shall  have  the  same  effect  as  the  record  of  other  eooTejanoes  execttted  aocording  toCbeiMM 
of  this  State. 

6rc.  55.  The  neoeaeax?  incidental  expenses  of  the  Land  Oflloe  ahaU  be  paid  o«t  ot  the  MCf- 
eral  ftmds,  respectively,  in  reb^on  to  which  they  were  incurred,  and  upon  the  preasotation  of 
Bstlsftctory  vouchers  therefor  to  the  heard  of  State  Auditors,  shall  be  allowed  by  them  at 
their  annua  settlement  with  the  Oommissloner. 

Sec.  S€.  In  case  of  any  sale  made  by  mistake,  or  not  in  accordance  with  law,  or  oMadiied  by 
fraud,  the  same  shall  be  void;  and  no  oertiflcate  of  purchane  issued  thereon  dulll  be  Of  any  ef- 
ftet,  but  the  holder  of  any  such  certificate  shall  be  required  to  surrender  the  ssatie  to  Ike 
Commissioner,  who  shall  thereupon  refund  the  amount  paid  in  the  Uce  fhnds  veoelved  by  htaa 


Bbo.  57.  The  legal  assignees  of  all  bona  fide  purchasers  of  any  of  the  huds  mentieood  In 
this  clu4>ter,  shall  be  sul^ect  to,  and  go>-enred  by,  the  pronciona  of  Uw  appHdable  to  tho  re- 
spective purchasers  of  whom  they  are  theassfgnees,  and  they  ahall  have  the  same  rights  Mi  aH 
respects,  as  oHglual  purchasers  of  the  same  class  of  lands. 

Bbo.  58.  All  sales  of  lands  by  the  Oommissloner,  shaD  be  made  asoordlng  to  the  snbdivlstala 
thereof  by  the  United  Slates  suHFeys,  uplessthe  same  ahaU  have  been  laid  off  into  smaller  tote 
as  provided  in  this  chapter,  or  unless,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Oommissloner,  any  of  said  lands 
oaa  be  more  adtantageously  disposed  of  aeoor^ng  to  other  divisions  to  be  ascertained  and  dls- 
ftlBotfy  described  by  hfan. 

(Bbo.  69.  When  an  original  certificate  of  purchase  shaU  hawebeen  Issued  by  CheOommiBrioa> 
«r  for  a  quarter  aection  or  more  of  said  lands,  according  to  fbo  legal  subdivfslons  thereoi;  bt 
atiay  in  his  discretion,  upon  the  surrsuder  of  such  eertlflcato,  and  the  payment  of  obe  dsBte 
for  eadi  new  certlfleBte  requested,  issue  a  new  certificate  for  ea<di  smsUer  legal  subdivision  Ib- 
elndsdin  tuchorigiualpmfaase,  not  being  less  than  one-fourth  of  a  quarter  section;  if  In  Us 
opinion  no  Injury  wlQ  resvlt  therefrom. 

Sso.  99.  An  damagea  recovered  for  any  trespass  or  other  injury  upon  or  to  any  of  the  lands 
mentioned  in  this  chapter,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  CommissioBer  of  theLand  Ofiioe,  or  Into 
the  State  treasury,  for  the  benefit  of  the  fund  to  wUeh  the  aame  may  properly  belongs 

Sbo.  61.  BVery  person  who  shafl  commit  any  wilful  trespass  upon  any  of  the  lands  owned, 
or  held  in  trustor  oOerwiae  by  tUs  State,  either  by  cutting^down  or  destroying  any  timber  or 
wood,  standfaag  or  growing  thereon)  or  1^  oarryteg  away  any  timber  or  wood  therefrom,  or 
who  shsU  injure  or  remove  any  imlldfaigs,  fenoes,  Improvemente,  or  other  property  bekntglng 
or  appertaining  to  said  lands,  or  sludl  aid,  direct  or  countenance  any  such  trespass  or  other 
injury,  shall  be  deemed  gnUty  of  a  mlademeanor,  andon  eonvletion  thereof  shall  be  punished 
by  fanprisoiunent  hi  the  county  Jail  not  more  than  one  yoar,  or  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  itf 
hundred  doDov,  or  both  such  flno  and  Imprlionment,  In  the  discretion  of  the  court 

0BO.  9X.  It  shaU  bo  the  duty  of  every  court  having  Jurisdiction  of  the  same,  spoeUDy  to 
diarge  the  grand  Jury  at  eaoh  tenn  of  suoh  oonrt,  to  inquire  Into  aO  oflbnoes  against  the  pro- 
vWdbs  of  this  chapter,  and  prssont  any  person  who  may  be  guUty  of  any  such  offonos  within 


Baa  63.  Aqy  person  who  shall  oommit  any  trespass  upon  any  ct  the  lands  owned,  or  hoU 
to  trust  or  otherwise  by  thif^  State,  shall  be  held  liable  to  treble  damagea,  In  an  action  of  trea- 
paaa  to  be  brought  to  tiio  name  of  tiie  people  of  thii  State,  if  auch  trespaM  shaO  be  adjudged 
In  hRTB  hnm  wilftil  ind  ntafki  damagse  nuTj  irball  h«  rrnnTrrril  in  meh  nrfifin.  If  imnh  tfunpasi 
shall  be  adludgod  to  have  been  casual  and  tovolnntary. 
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tec.  04.  In  owe  aay  penoa  ulull  hold  or  continue  Ja  poweatioa  of  any  of  the  landa  men- 
ttoMd  in  this  cluptAr,  \fvithoat  ezprctt  authority  in  writing  from  the  Commiwioner  of  the 
LM&iOttoe,  or  contrwy  to  the  conditiou  or  oofwumts  of  uaj  leeae  or  written  e^reemant,  he 
jhaU  be  liable  to  an  action  of  forcible  entry  and  <ietainer,  or  any  other  proper  aot&on  or  ae- 
4iMU  ior  the  recovei^  of  poooeerion  of  auoh  lands,  and  dnTnay  for  the  defcentioa  d  the 


8m.  65.  The  proeecnting  attom^a  of  the  leveral  counties  shall  prompt^  report  to  the  Oom- 
misrtwniir,  all  trespasses  committed  upon  any  of  said  lands,  which  may  come  to  their  know 
ledfs,  and  shall,  when  direoted  by  the  Commhisioner,  prosecute  all  actions  for  any  titspoaa  or 
injury  thereto,  or  for- the  recovery  of  possession  thereof  or  otherwise. 

flac.  fS.  It  diatt  be  the  duty  of  each  of  said  prosecuting  attomqrs,  whene^-er  requeeted  l^ 
thtoonmisaloner,  to  advise  with  and  give  their  opinion  upon  all  questions  of  law  whioh  oaij 
bewbflsitted  to  them  by  the  said  coramisatonwr,  relating  to  the  duties  of  his  oOoe,  wiihoac 
maeesassiy  dsh^,  and  without  cfaaige  to  the  oonnUsalener  or  to  the  State. 

Bso.  <7.  The  seal  now  in  use  in  said  land  oflfee  shall  continue  to  be  the  seal  of  aaidoAansaBid 
in  caae  the  same  should  be  loet  or  destroyed,  another  seal,  with  a  similar  devire,shaB  be  pto- 
eved  for  said  oOoe  by  the  eommiasloner  thereof. 

ana  68.  All  treasuiy  notes  or  warranta  bearing  interest,  drawn  by  authocitjof  Inw^osn  Uie 
treasurer  of  this  State,  shall  be  reoehed  in  payment  of  prineipal  for  vaj  of  the  vatmt^ 
Inda  wfaldi  have  been  heretofore  sold,  or  which  tmj  hereafter  be  sold,  and  which  bmm  not 
«noe  been  sold  and  forfoited,  in  the  same  manner  aa  they  tag  by  law  receivable  for  aaj  lands 
•WMd  by  ihla  Stale,  subject  to  the  Ifanlt^ona  hvotaMAerooMned. 

flBO«  69.  Tbe  idiole  amount  of  sueh  notes  and  warrants  which  may  be  received  under  the 
provisions  of  the  preceding  section,  shall  not  exceed  the  residue  of  the  anm  of  o 
tfaMsanddoUsBrawhloh  shall  remafai  after  dednetfog  the  foil  amount  of  aU  vans  wUch  i 
hafebeeneiedttedtotheEagentsofthe  UniveraUj,  or  to  the  univecsil^  fbnd,  on  the  | 
fUlofthe  *<Hliddgan  Univentty  Stote  Stock,**  in  pursiHneeof*'an act  anthorUMg  the  rooa^ 
of  obiigntions  of  thU  State  hi  payment  of  university  landi,*' approved  February  twanly<«%Mh, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-four,  and  of  «an  apt  for  the  relief  of  tbe  Unimalltf  of 
BGohigan,*'  approved  March  eleventh,  one  thousand  eiglit  hvufered  snd  terty^fcw,  and  one 
hundred  and  fiftysix  thousand  doUara  hi  addition  thereto. 

Sua  70.  The  State  Trmanrer  ehall,  on  the  first  days  of  Januaiy,  April,  July  and  Oetober,  In 
each  year,  make  out  a  statement  of  the  notes  or  warrants  reoeived  in  payment  of  principal  for 
nnhtnity  hods,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  audy-eii^ith  ssction  of  thb  chapter  dnring 
the  prooeding  quarter,  with  an  interest  account  iq»on  the  sane,  and  shsU  theiM|Mn  credlfc  the 
univecilty  fond  with  the  amount  of  such  notes  or  warrants  and  interest. 

Snc.  71.  From  the  date  of  each  and  every  euch  credit,  the  university  fond  aball  be  rdlevnd 
from  the  payment  of  biterest  on  an  amount  of  the  said  '^Michigan  University  Stsle  Stod^"* 
eqiual  to  the  amount  of  such  credit;  and  when  the  amount  of  said  *<lficliigan  Uulweisity  State 
Stock"  shaU  have  been  received  hito  the  State  treasury,  the  Stele  Treasurer  shall  ooolinne  to 
make  quarterly  statemento  of  the  amount  of  treasury  notes  or  warrants  roeeived,  and  credit 
the  tame  to  the  university  fund,  and  interest  shall  thereupon  accrue,  and  shall  annual^  be  paid 
by  she  State  to  the  treasurer  of  the  board  of  Eegents,  for  the  use  of  the  Univenity. 

Sbc.  72.  The  seal  of  the  land  oiBoe  affixed  to  any  oertlflcate  of  purchase,  leceipt  or  oOmt 
instrument  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Uoid  OfBce,  according  to  the  provlslona  of  tUs 
chapter,  Shan  be  prima  UcIm.  evidence  of  the  due  execution  of  such  certiAcatc. 
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[  No.  »0.  ) 

AN  ACT  to  amend  Chapter  sixty  of  tke  Revised  Statates  of  eiglii> 
een  hundred  and  forty-six,  relative  to  the  Public  Lands,  and  ih« 
superintendence  and  disposition  thereof. 


TiMl  moMmw  nvmber  two,  firar  andflrtyof  chapter  numbtr  lizty  ot  an  act  entitkd  m  act  lor 
rfMqgandewwoMadpythagwcral  atatntaa  of  the  State  ofaUcbigaa,  be  tm/cStxwtnwS^ 
aawded  ty  atrildng  <mt  the  word  *'Jaaiiai7,"  and  aubatUutSof  io  Uau  thereof  the  word 
*'llanii$"  aothatflietiiiieqpeeifledineaefaof  nMieoUooalOTtheiMijsieotof  int^^ 
be  on  the  firat  dayof  March,  or  within  aU^  di^  tbereaftar  Sn  each  aod  every  jear. 

Sbo.  S.  Striki  oiit  the  twenty-abcth  sectiMi  of  chapter  sUtj  ofaaid  act,  and  inaert  as  Mlowi: 
*<Itafaaa  betbe  4irtgr  of  the  conmlaaioner  to  faiqoire  iato  the  altualion  and  oondifeUm  of  the 
uoiTOfiitf  laoda  {jing  near  Toledo,  te  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  if  in  hie  opinioa  it  would  be 
adfaategeoqa  to  the  fnadto  aeU  aaid  hmde,  or  be  proper  to  oObr  them  Ihr  aaJe,  heiaherehf 
EMChotiaedeotodo.  And  In  oaae  it  ia  deemed  proper  to  oliiBr  the  aaid  landa  ftr  lale,  and  the 
eommlmloaer  ia  <a  opinion  that  tlwir  value  expeeda  the  minimam  priee  of  twelve  doUarsper 
aoe,  be  may  pnmire  anappFaiial  of  the  aame  bj  three  diafaitereated  peraooa  nndar  oath;  «ul 
the  aaid  lands  shall  be  offered  at  snch  appraisal,  upon  snob  terms  and  conditiona  of  pafmant 
and  fbHUtore  as  the  commisaioDermaj  deem  most  advantageous  to  tlte  fend:  FrwidUy  That 
notice  of  the  oflbring  of  mid  ku^  at  public  sale,  shall  be  published  in  the  newspapers  at 
Toledo,  and  in  the  State  paper  at  Detroit;  and  that  none  of  said  lands  shall  be  sold  at  a  leea 
price  than  twelve  dollars  per  acre." 

Sbc.  3.  This  act  rIuUI  take  effect  and  ^>e  in  force  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  March  next. 

Approved  March  1,  1847. 


[  No.  82.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  amend  chapter  sixty,  title  twelve  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes. 

Sficno!!  1.  Tk€  PeopU  of  tke  StaU  of  MidUgan  enact,  That  eocCion  live  of  chapter  flixty, 
title  twelve  of  the  revised  statutes,  be  amended  by  adding  to  said  section  the  words  foDowl&g, 
to  wit:  '*and  any  purchuser  of  the  right,  title  and  interest  of  an  original  purchaser,  his  hetrt 
or  sasigns,  at  an  execution  or  mortgage  sale,  shall  be  deemed  an  assignee  of  the  person  whom 
right,  title  and  interest  was  sold  by  virtue  of  such  execution  or  mortgsge;"  so  that  said  section 
as  amended  shall  read  as  follows,  to  wit: 

**Sbc.  5.  Any  purchsser  of  university  or  school  landa,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  who  shall  have 
paid  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hxmdred  and  forty-twO)  a  ffom 
equal  to  twenty  per  cent  of  the  purchase  money  on  his  certificate,  together  with  the  interest 
up  to  said  day;  and  any  person  who  shall  have  become  such  purchaser  linoe  fhe  thirteefltfi  di^ 
of  April,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundi]^  and  fbrty-one,  his  heirs  or  aaslgna,  who  sbdl 
have  become  such  purchaser  since  the  thirteenth  day  of  April,  in  the  year  one  tiwuaand  dght 
hundred  and  fbrty-one,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  who  shall  have  paid  according  to  the  terms  of  hte 
oertlflcate,  shall  be  privileged  to  pay  the  balance  of  principal  due  on  Us  purohaae  at  any  thno 
thereafter  at  his  option;  but  in  all  cases  the  interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  «f  principal  AiK 
be  paid  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January  or  vrithin  sixty  days  thereafter,  hi  each  and  eteey 
year;  and  any  purchaser  of  the  right,  title  and  intereat  of  the  original  purrhaaer,  Mi  haii»ar 
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■■Vtiii,  at  an  eMcolioa  or  aortg^*  sail,  akaS  bt  4e«nMd  aa  aaaifiiaa  of  the  panoo  wfMMo 
r%ht,  Citta  and  iotoreat  waaaold  bj  virtue  of  audi  ezacutloa  or  mortgafl^.** 

Am.  S.  Section  a%bt  of  aald  du^lar  te  barabgr  anendad  by  addii«  thef«to  the  wovda  Mkam- 
li^  *<&ad  tbe  Governor  ahaU  in  Uke  manner  aign  and  cauw  to  be  iaaned  paftenta  of  aid  Inad 
to  anj  porchaaer  of  the  right,  title  and  Interest  of  the  original  purchaser,  his  heir*  or  aaaigna, 
s*  an  execution  or  mortgage  sale,  upon  the  preeentment  to  him  of  the  certificate  of  ttie  cosb- 
niasloner,  that  the  wiMie  amooat  of  principal  and  intoaaatdnatheffaon  kaa  baea  paid  Mooad- 
iqg  to  law,  aad  that  soeh  porchaaor  at  execution  or  mortgage  aala  ia  eatided  to  n  pmant  fprtka 
laads  described  in  aueh  certificate;"  so  that  the  aame  aa  amended  ahall  read  aa  ialloufi*  »o  «il: 

'Vac.  8.  The  Governor  of  the  State  ahall  aign  and  caaae  to  be  iaaued  patents  Ar  aald  lands 
aadsacftbedlatfaecartifieateaof  sale,  whenever  the  aame  ehaH  be  preeeatad  to  him,  irith  tke 
ftirther  certificate  of  the  commiasloner  eadoraed  thereon,  thatthe  whole  amoi^it  of  prindpol 
and  latereflt  specified  therein  has  been  paid  according  to  law,  and  that  the  holdsr  of  the  ear- 
tifieate  of  purchase  is  entitled  to  a  patent  of  tbe  lands  daaeribed  therein;  and  the  Gostmor 
ahall  in  Hkemaoner  aign  and  cauae  to  be  issued  patents  of  said  hmdito  anj  purehaaer  of  the 
light,  title  and  interest  of  the  origfaial  pmrdMMer,  his  haba  or  assigns,  at  an  eaectftioa  «r 
mortgage  aale,  upon  the  presentment  to  him  of  the  oaitifleate  of  the  commlaaloaar  theft  the 
wlMle  amount  of  priorlpal  and  fatereat  duo  theceonfaaa  been  paid  aoeotdlnglolaw^aadthafc 
•aefa  purehaaer  at  exfcatloo  oroMrtgi^  sale  is  entitled  to  a  patent  ftr  thr  hmdi  deeerihad  ia 
aacfa  coi  tiflcate.** 

Approved  April  4,  18S1. 


[  No.  40.  ] 

AN  ACT  requiring  the  Gommiflsioner  ef  the  State  Land  Office  to 
make  an  Annual  Report  to  the  Regents  of  the  Unirersitj  of 
Ifichigan. 

Saonon  1.  BeUeiuuUdkftke  StnmU  amd  Hcmseqf  JR^restnUtivt  ^tke  StmU  ^  MBeU^mm, 
Ihat  the  Oommisaioner  of  the  Land  Office  ahall  make  oat  aad  tranamit  to  the  Secretaxyof  the 
Board  of  Begeots  of  the  University,  by  the  first  day  of  July  next,  an  accurate  statement  of 
•atih  and  eveiy  parcel  of  University  bod  that  shall  have  becnaold  up  to  that  date,  aad  the 
price  for  which  it  waa  sold.  Also,  of  all  torftitnrea  and  re-salea,  with  an  amomit  of  the  loas 
or  gain  attending  anch  fimrfeituzee  aad  re-aales,  and  alao  an  amount  or  U^  of  each  parcel  of 
Uaiterailiy  land  unsold. 

Sao.  S.  Said  Commissioner  shall  annually  thereafter,  report  to  the  Board  of  Regents,  all 
eaiea  and  fi>rMtUMa  of  Universiity  lands,  irith  an  amount  of  the  reoeipta  and  expenditurta 
attending  the  aame. 

Sac.  3.  Said  Oommisaioner  shall  also  report  annually,  the  expenses  lawfully  daarged  to  and 
dednetedfirom  the  UaiTersity.faitereat  ftmd,  together  vrlth  the  nett  income. 

>ao.  4.  Said  Commissioner  shall  with  each  of  his  reporta,  fbmiah  an  accurate  statement  of 
aBnaonofa  loaned  l^om  said  tend,  to  wiiom  loaned  aad  when  payabla»  vrlth  the  taitareet  annu- 
ally paid  thereon,  and  the  annual  hitereet  due  and  unpaid.  Also,  the  amount  of  internal  im- 
at  vrarraata  paid  Ibr  Uaiversity  landa,  with  the  aanual  faitereet  paid  thereon  by  the 


Sao.^  The  Begento  of  the  Unherflty  Shan  several^  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  Secre- 
tHjof  Stata^ia  the  same  maoaer  aa  other  pnbtte  oOoers,  a  copy  of  tfaeannual  lawaof  tbe 


Sbsaft.  This  act  shaU  be  in  Ibroo  from  aad  after  ite 
Approved  Karoh  3,  ISIO. 
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[  No.  317.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  remoral  of  the  State  Land  Offioe  to  the 
seat  of  Gbvemmeiit. 

■  Tilt  rhu  mt*»  Tmd  Offioe  now  wMinbHnhfd and  being  «t  Mar»h»n,  in  the  connty  of  CMhoun,  iImJI 

f  be  wmnTiA  to  aadb*  eitaUldiied  in  the  villege  of  Tanring,  in  the  ooun^  of  Ingham,  tmA  for 

i  tiMft  piorpOBe  the  OonnniMioner  aha]],  M  soon  after  the  tenth  (lay  of  May  next  M  the  kni^ 

I  at  jOiB  Mad  s4fee  wiU  penuity  and  not  later  than  the  fourteenth  day  of  aaid  month  of  BUyv 

f  dve  Jria  a^  offiee  at  Mamhallj  and  ahall  immediately  thereafter  remove  all  the  hooka,  miqie, 

I  imiai,  tmaikmtt  ftrtwrea  and  other  thinga  belonging  to  aaid  offltee,  to  said  Tillage  of  tanalm^ 

I  and  aRttnge  the  aame  lor  bnaiaeaa  at  aome  convenient  place,  to  be  designated  by  the  Auditor 

f  QtmmL 

t  aMhS.  Upon  doatog  the  aaid  Land  Office  at  Sianhall,  aa  provided  in  the  preceding  aectian, 

I  tiM  offiae  of  the  BMordar  of  the  Land  Offioe  ihaa  be  and  iaheicbyaboliahed. 

I  aMkA.  Tte  datiea  of  the  Oommiiaioner  of  the  Land  Office  ahall  remain  and  oontinne  aa 

I  ptwiiad  by  eriatky  lawa,  itii  the  feat  day  of  Febmaiy  next,  exoeptaa  herein  otherwiae  pro- 

I  vttad. 

I  Sbo.  4.  AH  moBeyareoehed  at  the  aaid  Land  Ofke  ahall,  after  the  removal  thereof  aa  profit 
daa  in  iaaHwi  one  ctfttia  act,  be  paid  to  the  State  Twaauier,  who  ahan  give  a  receipt  fer  the 
aaaM^  and  wUch  aaid  vtoalpt  ahall  be  oonnteraigned  by  the  Auditor  General  aa  in  other 

Sm.  &.  IVom  and  after  the  aaid  ilrat  day  of  February  next,  the  office  of  Commiaaionerof  Aa 
lMiOaee8hanbe,andhti«k9iadec]ai«dtobeaboliahed,  and  the  dutka  required  of  aaid 
Oommiiiaioaer  by  exlatlng  law  ahall  devolve  upon  and  be  performed  by  the  Auditor  Gen- 
end. 
I  Am.  6.  AUacoounta  toe  incidental  expeniea  of  aaid  oflioe,  acconnta  for  traveling  expenaea 

]  aad  poalage  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Inatruction,  accounta  for  aurveya  of  village  lota  or 

otfan  landa,  inprovementa  in  I^naing,  and  all  other  aocounta  and  chargea  heretofbre  allowed 
and  paid  by  the  aaid  conuninioner,  from  mon^ya  in  hia  handa,  ahall  lierealUr  be  audited  by  the 
board  of  State  Anditora,  en  the  certificate  of  the  commiaaioner,  and  wlien  audited  and  allowed 
ahaa  be  paid  from  the  State  treaaury  on  the  warrant  at  the  Auditor  General,  dravm  on  the 
proper  fund* 

Bbc.  7.  Any  purchaaer  of  aalt  spring,  university  or  primary  acbool  landa,  hia  agent  or  attor- 
■ay,  may  pay  to  the  county  treasurer  of  the  county  in  wldch  "vch  lands  He,  the  amount  due  on 
hia  certlScate  from  time  to  time,  either  ftn*  principal  or  intcreet,  and  ft>r  the  amount  ao  paidi 
the  said  treasurer  ahall  give  to  such  peraon  hia  receipt,  specifying  the  amount  ao  paid,a&d 
wUather  for  principal  or  interest  or  both,  and  the  amount  of  each,  and  whidi  said  receipt  ahaU 
be  eounteraigned  by  the  county  clerk;  and  when  ao  given  and  oonnteraigned,  ahall  have  tiie 
at— face  and  aflbctaa  If  it  bed  been  given  by  the  Coeamfaajpnag  of  the  State  LMd  Office  or 
SMeT^eaanrar:  .^^etde^  The  aenraleouiity  tiaaamaia aothorlaedto  leodre menay  under 
tbaprovWona  of  thieaot,  arc  required  to  txecnte  end  give  to  the  State  *  bond  with  good  aad 
i— iiemauiellsa,inaaaBiOBntto  be  fixed  by  the  OgmnOaaionar  of  the  Sti^  Land  Office  or 
if  Hm  Auditor  Genaaa],  the  aufctiea  to  be  approved  by  tfap  preaeenting  attom^  and  raglater  of 
deada  of  their  reapective  countiea,  oonditloaal  that  the  aaid  moMye  ahaU  be  paid  ever  to  the 
Stale  TPpMsrer,  aa  provided  in  Chta  act. 

Stoe.SL  tlieaald  county  tfMuiee  ahafliaaue  duplicate  raoalptafiBr all  moo^ieocived under 
ttapptovMemofthepieeadfaigaeetiottyOoe  of  wbfah  ahaU  be  left  vrllh  the  oooaty  olaik  ef 


Saat,  The  dopBcatea  of  each  raee^  shall  be  filed  with  the  oovaty  olerk^  whe  i 
■iki  •■  eaby  of  the  amovpit  Ibr  which  aech  receipt  waa  gheo,  aad  whether  the  i 
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for  prindiMl  or  intcreat,  with  the  nime  vt  O^^tntm'pajiag  tht  mmt,  hi  a  book  to  bo  provi- 
ded bj  him  fbr  that  purpose,  at  the  ezpeoee  of  the  county,  and  ihall,  on  the  first  Xondiy  oT 
CMbmotKhiliviMxdaareoilplsoniUBia  hit  dBoSk  to  the  ComnikMloiMr  of  the  Und  0«» 
or  Auditor  OenenU,  in  snch  manner  aa  ho  miv  direct. 

Sbc.  !•.  It  shall  be  the  dntj  of  the  CommissloiMr  at  the  Stste  Land  Oflloe,  on  or  before  Ik* 
flffltdayofJn^  next,  and  of  the  Auditor  General,  on  or  before  the  ikst  day  of  Jnty  te  «•* 
year  thereafter,  to  transmit  to  the  county  treaaurers  of  (he  seferal  counties  wfaare  payvMlB 
maybemadeundertheprovblons  of  this  act,  a  statement  of  all  salt  spring,  uulieiiMj  orTri- 
nary  school hnds  witiihi  such  counties  upon  which  any  inlereat  or  prfaielpal  is  due,  orto  bo- 
c«ne  due,  the  amount  of  prfarlpal  due  on  each  description,  the  aaMmnt  of  tBtevest  saMaa%^ 
doeortobeoomedue  thereon,  with  soeh  directiona  and  hiatrMutkm  aanajbonacasHsiyt* 
enable  said  county  treasurers  fulfy  to  enrry  out  the  pfovUons  of  CMs  neC;  aad  thoiaid  Otm^ 
mlarioneroftbe  ataie  Lend  Olllee  or  the  Auditor  GcMral  sfaafl  also  tnoMnlt  to  tha  aev«al 
oouttty  tressurers  with  the  statements  mentioned  hi  this  section,  a  bond  to  be  executed  h^ 
them,  hi  the  penal  sum  of  at  least  twice  the  amount  which  may  be  received  by  th»  said  cM^lf 
treasurer;  upon  the  election  of  any  county  treasurer  In  any  eovnty  where  paymsnta  may  b« 
made  under  the  provisiona  of  this  act,  they  and  each  of  them  shaH  at  the  time  of  their  «nc»- 
ttogtheir  ordfaMry  bond  of  oiBee,and  before  entering  upon  the  datleaof  thair  omiw^alw  —a 
cute  the  bond  provided  for  in  this  act,  and  forward  the  same  to  the  Auditor  General,  as  heieift 


Bmc.  II.  The  said  county  treaaureraahall,  on  tiie  receipt  of  the  stslemsnts  and  boBd%  4 
cute  hi  the  manner  provided  to  ttilsaet,the  bondi,  and  forward  (heaameto  befikdfa 
Auditor  GeneraTs  oAoe,  and  for  any  follure  to  pay  over  to  the  State  Tressurerany  oraDo 
received  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  fay  any  county  treasurer,  the  county  in  wUdi  i 
fidhire  may  occur  shall  be  liable  for  an  loeses  that  may  occur  from  such  ihilure,aad  thel 
Treasurer  shall  charge  the  same  to  such  county. 

Sbc.  is.  The  moneys  received  by  said  county  treasurers  under  the  provisions  of  thiaae^ 
shall  be  held  subject  at  all  thnes  to  the  order  of  the  State  Treasurer,  and  aU  sniA  moneya  i» 
received  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  State  Treasurer  on  or  before  the  first  dl^  of  May  to  eadi 
year. 

Sec.  13.  This  ict  shall  take  eflbct  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  March  31,  1849. 


[No.  317.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  collection  and  payment  of  taxes  assessed 
upon  sold  and  part-pidd-for  university  and  primary  school  landa. 

SMnORl.  Je U tmmtUi »y tta  8mitU and Bmm ^f  Hyieaitatfaasiif t>s  8U$m tg mMgm^ 
That  t!he  aupervlaor  of  eiui  j  towwrtdp  fa  wMch  the«  ahall  be  sasBisiil  thefatsreat  of  aiy  p«r> 
ohaier  of  ualMnlty  or  primary  school  tandayaaperwAal  property,  Bhall»  on  or  before  the  drtt 
d«y  of  November  fa  the  year  wlieo  the  same  was  soaaseased,  tnomlfc  to  the  teeasmwr  of  Ms 
eounty  *  list  of  aU  fooh  Isisds,  oontahriag  a  foU  deacr^ptfon  thereof;  togetiier  vritti  tte 
the  petaooa  to  wiMMB  raspeotivety  tbft  asma  waa  80  asisased. 

Sbo.  2.  That  the  several  county  treasurers  shall,  at  the  same  time  and  fa  the  ssna  winir 
they  ne  now  leqprired  to  return  to  the  olBea  of  ttie  Auditor  Oenena  hnda  dsltaqMBt  for  taaMi 
to  thafarteveotiveooontiee,  return  to  the  Btaie  Land  Oflloe  *  statemsnt  of  aU  univecalty  and 
primaiy  school  hmds  upon  which,  from  returns  made  to  them  by  the  tewnship  treaaurera,  it  a^ 
»thafaaeaaamiBaiMwenotbeettpaidsnd<iaiinotbeoollBcted> 
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■ml  &  Hm  ComrfMlaMr  of  tto  Steto  LMd  Mb«  I 
t^M—tli»^miyaun<rtwij  pMi.dof  lMi<ioitBmBdt»id>daBt>Mid<Ji>l 

ODflMMBW. 

SBa4.  Th& purchMer or pnrch>Mi»of  oay  pMcelof  HwlMril  w  wlain»d> er-tii»  pefti»«r 
penonsdiiiBing  toh«FeaajliiteieatfaitlwMaieMtti»aMigiieeor  Iggri  i  mil  ■■iiilaHwi  lB<fcj 
other  capMttj  of  radipQitduAer,  ilid],  nndar  pain  of  forl^ 
nd  in  tlie  certltteite  of  Mto  thoTMi;  within  tiM  ttaM  in  wbk^ 

be  paid  on  thopurchMe  money  of  such  lands,  pay  to  tbe  State  Treararer  the  amount  of  tnai 
aafeaeednponanydeeeriptliNiof  tfaelambBOTetmniedyWith  intereattiiereon  from  the  flrafcd^f 
of  Fefaraaiy  foUowiog  the  aeeeaament  of  the  eame^  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  per  cent.  A  year,  andin 
addltloo  thereto  on  each  deacriptlon  the  sum  of  twentyflveoeata  to  defray  the  expeoee  of  Iho 
,  ooHeetfam  of  anch  taxee. 

8B0.5.  Everyparoelof  land  returned tunder the  profialona of  thia  act,  upon  whiohthat 
and  the  intereataiydehargeaaftrewidahan  remain  mpaid  at  tlie  expiration  of  the  ttmai 
which  payment  thereof  ia  required  to  be  made  by  the  next  preceding  aaction,  than  be  JMBiii  la 
haie  been  farfrited  to  the  Btate  by  the  pnrchaaer  thereof,  hiaaaaignee  or  other  legri  i 
tive;  and  the  bnib  ao  ftrMtod  BhaD  be  BQl^eot  to  aale  in  the  aane  manner  that  other  I 
and  vnaold  wdTanity  andprimaiy  adiool  ianda  are. 

.    ttefeguTheaaidOommlaaionarihaHon  or  befoto  the  Jirat  dy  of  My  and  Nuiimbwtn 
each  year,  make  oat  and  ftmiah  to  the  Auditor.  Oeneral  aataiemento 
of  the  hnda  upon  which  the  taxes  have  been  poU,  and  tiM  amomt  of  taxee,  taitereet  aadei 
paid  on  aneh  tanda. 

8BC.7.  Hie  Auditor  General  ahall  credit  to  tiM  proper  oonntlea  the  taxea  lo  paid, 
rate  of  intereat  allowed  on  other  dettnqoeni  taxee,  and  place  the  baknoe  of  mcn^  i 
ft«m  such  intereat  and  ohargea  to  the  credit  of  the  general  fond. 

•bo.8.  This  act  shall  take  Hfrot  and  be  In  fi»ree  from  and  after  itflpaamfe. 

Approved  April  S,  1860. 


[  No.  214.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  amend  an  act  to  provide  for  the  remoTal  of  the  State 
Land  Office  to  the  seat  of  goreniment,  and  to  reviye  certain  latia 
relative  to  the  same. 

SMrmi  1.  Se  U  eumeUd  hfftkt  SeuaU  mmi  Omm  ^lUpremnMivu^fttU  SUU  tfMkklgm, 
That  aecticn  five  of  an  ad  to  provide  Ibr  the  remoral  of  the  State  Land  OOoe  to  the  aei*  «r 
gdvemmenty  approved  March  31, 184S,  be  and  the  same  ia  hereby  repealed;  andthe  oiBae  da- 
nomfaiated  "The  Land  Ofike  of  the  State  of  Mkhigan,**  in  the  act  entitled  *te  act  to  o^gHlM 
ALand  OAce  and  to regidate  the  aale  of  pabUo  htnda,**  approred  Manh  6^  1843^  be aad tta 
same  iahefebyre-eetabliahed,  the  chief  oOoer  of  wUchahaB  be  called  the  OemmiariaBv  «r 
the  Land  Ofllee,  aa  provided  Ibr  in  said  last  mentioned  act 

Sbc.  2.  AH  the  laws  relative  to  the  State  Land  Offloe  whidi  were  in  Ibree  at  the  tlatuhM 
the  act  to  which  thla  ia  amendatory  took  effBct,  not  oontmvenhig  the  provialena  of  tUa  ait»  «r 
the  act  to  whkh  this  Is  amendatory,  are  hereby  revived,  and  shall  be,  after  the  paamga  of  Ute 
aot,infbllibroe. 
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^an.ft.ta]ttOBMvw«fUMMidftiitiBMilloMdairtislMMl9  uMiMled  bj  MriUsff  oat  all 
mttHbm  wwd  ^appfyeJ,"  in  the  ftftiitath  liM^towd  iiieliidii«  (Im  w«ffd  <<dM4i»"  in  Ite 
itrtwinth  line,  «h1  teaartinginstMd  UwreoT  ttM  wordt  **b3r  tli0jadg«s  of  Om  couiCf  oMst* 
«m4.  TUiaetfliaUtebeefiiwfefrcfiiandafttritoi 
I  April  1,1860. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

HIBRACING  ACCOUNTS  OF  UNION  SCHOOLS,  *c. 


WE8LETAM  BEMINART,  ALBION. 


Ini:— In  the  jear  1833^  Dr.  B.  H.  FAekard,  then  of  Ann  Arbor,  Rev.  H.  Colefatfer  and  B«r. 
B.  H.  MdMr,  having  oonaiiltod  togetbar,  reiolvvd  to  laak  to  cstabBah  a  leininarj  of  Vnrnh^ 
axder  Hie  patronage  of  tho  Aimtial  Conftrenoe  of  the  M.  E.  Chordi,  which  emhneed  lliia 


Incoolbnalty  with  thia  deaign,  an  InTitation  waa  glTen  to  peraons  in  dttflbrent  localitlea,  to 
flMke  iif«p<)rftiona  of  what  tiiej  wotdd  do  for  thepurpoae  of  leonrlng  Ita  estabUdiment  ai^^ 
Iken.  b  the  ■vminer  of  ISM,  aevwml  aoch  propoaitlons  were  nuufe  and  aubmitked  to  the 
Ohio  Oonftr«nce,whleh,  at  that  time,  had  Jnriadletion  here.  Atthia  MaBlonof  that  bod(f,n 
oeaaaMeowaa  i^potaited,  wllh  lUl  powws  to  accept  of  the  beat  pr<lpoaltioa  andtoteeuM 
ftw ihetfglihftniOwihcBneharter.  That coBMPittee ftMBed Ma duttee  atjupted ifae pf- 
peiiHea  from  Spring  Arbor,  in  JadtaoB  county,  and  InKardi,  1885,  the  ^Mrler  of  the  ^'Bprit^ 
Atborfleflrinary"  waa  paaied  and  approved.  Soon  after  tMa  the  board  of  tmsteea  waa  orgaal- 
•ed^Mid  tarhnii  eflbrta  were  made  tofeeure  the  erection  of  bvtldfaiga  and  the  MtabUshment  of 
Cheiehool,w1lhotit8iiooee>.  The  IMsude  of  the  enterpiiae  and  the  original  projeetora  became 
aiiioh  diflconraged,  and  ftared  that  the  eoheme  wonldbaTC  to  be  abandoned  for  the  preeent,  on 
aocoBst  of  the  dWtniMw  thxown  in  tiie  waybjaome  who  were  the  profoaMd  fHends  of  the 
otjeot.  BotinthesimmierandlUIof  1838,  the  pr(^;»rIetor8  of  the  Tillage  of  Albion,  and  other 
rMldtento,  made  an  oftr  of  flbenl  aosistanoe  to  the  tmteea,  provided  the  location  conld  be 
etaMiged  to  ttat  phoe.  ma  oflbr  waa  acoepted,  and  their  conaent  for  the  neceeeary  change  in 
the  bhaxter  waa  lent  Into  the  Legietaitare.  The  charter  was  amended  as  dealred,  and  the  board 
of  truateea  was  reorganiaed  in  the  village  of  AlUon,  on  the  89th  of  April,  1839.  Kothing  of 
any  Importance  was  done  towards  the  erection  of  baildings,  until  the  spring  of  1840,  when  an 
agent  was  appointed  to  solicit  donationa  and  subscriptions,  and  to  take  preparatory  steps  for 
building.  At  this  time  a  system  of  schoIarSldps  vras  adopted,  which  suooeded  well  for  a  time, 
but  ulttmately  became  a  somnje  ot  embarrassment.  That  qrstem  was,  to  give  a  certificate  of 
free  tuition  for  four  years  for  every  hundred  dollars  subscribed,  but  not  avaibble  to  the 
holder  witO  the  whole  amount  was  paid. 

The  reason  of  the  embarrassment  growing  out  of  ih^  system,  was,  that  the  a\-ailable  sub- 
scription was  mostly  used  up  In  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  nothing  was  left  to  support 
theftculty. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  centre  building  in  the  plan,  was  laid  in  August,  1841,  and  it  was 
ready  to  be  occupied  in  November,  1642,  when  the  school  was  opened  with  a  large  number  of 
pupils.    The  first  pubUo  examination  and  exhibition  took  place  in  March,  1843. 

Onflie  Vth  day  of  lune,  1849,  aiiewphmof  schohvshlps  was  adopted  and  put  into  operation, 
srilh  avlewto  raise  a  permanent  endowment  Amd,  which  has  succeeded  v«ry  well.   By  an 
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toftlMcii«t«,iitllMtMrion  oftbtUglilttwe  teUSi^tlie '•I 
'WMflognlledM  theSoiriMry.    The  flntitei  tethk  < 

V^om  this  flamliiavy  bav*  alTMdj  gone  oat « iMge  numbv  of  yovag  m^ 
th*  vnloM  mMn  «focMlloaf  of  Mfts  lad  alio  of  jooairladlM,  to  fl  vp  Ckilr  ipbfi  of  aellwo 
dnttei^MteMdionMidniafcront.  TImm  all  hold  a  very  piMMfaw  NooOectfoa  of  Uw  d^s  p«o- 
od  in  tUs  ioatttatioii. 

Weihooldpw^halily  bo  aafe  In  lajfag,  that  fcr  the  nine  yeaw  and  a  half  rhrt  tlih  ImllUdiM 
boi  boon  to  oporatfon,  not  ftr  from  two  thrnianwl  drohnndred  jonth  of  onr  atntehaio  iawli«d 
*  ooiMidenble  portion  of  their  oMMMcnltace  wMhtoitewalb.   Jtianovr  oigoyb^nttfeor 
pioeperity  afanoat  nnparaOeled  in  the  hietory  of  literary  inatitotiotte. 
'*  Toura  tmljf 

E.  H.  nzX^BBB. 


OLIVET  IKSTITtJTE. 

7b  the  SMptrwUndtiU  qf  FMU  imtruetimL 

The  Ottfot  Inatttnto  ia  gitnafeed  in  Ollret»  Eaton  Coiu^j»  MWiijan.    The  ] 
eoBunonoed  in  the  apring  of  1844,  by  a  colony  of  ChriaHan  men  who  came  here  with  t 
ftmiliea  for  thia  expieai  pnrpoao. 

The mato deajgn in itoeatabHihment waatp fnnriah a thorot^  fhriaUaw  odncatioBtottMt 
daaaof  jontturboaedreimatanoeairaretoo  Umited  to  admit  of  their  pngaqt^  n  tbnrow^ 
oowae  of  aia47  daewbero. 

Tteflrotyoar  of  tbek  labor  ifoaoM  of  aavore  trial.   Beiag  eiMIro^  «MO«Mtetod  vlft  Iht , 
pocnIiMitkaof  thedjawtebondbwlniai  pieerii^  haHI>  the  ootgniata, altboi^ ■  liiwlihid  ' 
lgfiiendi,hbored beyond HMiaiirOiVDtll their atrMigth  waagono,  mdtkt^wtf  iiawpiaia^p 
prootrated.    Then  fcUowedMontbaof  aoflhriiyanddlitreai,  notiritbetatifling  thaoahrtaof 
■nrroondiogfriendatoftiniiah  reHdl   Daring  thia  period  of  gioat  dofaUty  and  < 
diaoonracement,  the  founder  of  the  Inatitation,  the  Re?.  J.J.  ah^iherd,  ivao  i 


IteatimoitaeemedthattheenterpriaemaatbegiTeniip.  SeTenlwho  naraordaaitothi 
ontaetyandfollof  hope  for  the  Antwo,  when  the  dqr  of  trial  came,  were  diaheaHe—d,  and  ro» 
tamed  to  their  former  hooea.  Iheae  accomnktod  diaeoni  HWMiti  nannawrj^hnd  aajnftor 
enoe  on  thoee  whoremaincd.  Bat  aa  the  peqple  recorerod^tiwir  health  and  alreqslh»  llMy 
renewed  their  determination  to  go  on  with  the  work.  Theaoiioolwaa  openod  in  theaataam 
of  the  aame  year,  in  Aprirate  room.  Thia  proving  esKoedinglly  iaoonf«nlettt>  it  wao  Inaaedi- 
atety  determined  to  erect  a  email  ediftoe  thatmii^  aerre  the  donble  poipooe  of  ^lyeland 
redtatkm  rooma. 

Owing  to  the  great  ftebleocaa  of  the  coaammiity,  the  work  pregreeied  bnt  alowly,  and  the 
winter  came  on  before  it  wae  poeelble  to  endoee  the  houae.  The  enow  waa  fidttag  &at^  and 
the  chUUngwindi  were  fiercely  biowfaigaa  the  ahinglea  were  nailed  to  tiierooi:  KotwfthitBad- 
Inganthia,  the endoeore  waa eibeled, the floora laid, tibe  paitUloo  pat  i9,aadthaaeooador 
apper  atory  nearl^y  bitfaed.  The  people  were  now  fooUng  forward  with  fond  anttntpatinna  to 
the  time  when  the  work  ahonld  be  completed.  Bat  in  an  aaanapoetlag  moment  a  qavk  ihoaa 
a  atow  which  it  waa  found  neoaaiaij  to  nae,  it  befaig  now  mid-winter,  oommnniratod  the  d 
to  the  UglitmaterialB  around,  and  to  a  fow  momenta,  the  hbor  of  weaiieoaao  diya,  and  i 
too,  waa  a  maae  of  smonldenng  mine. 

Biaheartened  and  dejected,  the  little  band  met  to  deriae  plana  for  the  fotore.  Thoqueittaa 
with  apart  waa  eerioualy  considered  whether  th^y  ahonld  not  rettoqafadL  the  enittpilw; 
whether  U  was  not,  after  aD,  entirely  impracticable  for  ao  few  to  undertake  eo  great  a  work. 
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■fei^Bf  Mfkniilsr  aDd^nowMl^r «n«Mar«d  IbAtiuuttsr,  th«y  ooncfdded  Hut  what  Omj  itA 
ah^ady  done  they  eonld  do  agate,  •adwtoh^dlnMicdh^^  Die 

ftrat  lMiildln|riPrM€Moeed  -wMillit  aMlrttteeof  fho  dbtrtet,  a&d  they  were  to  occnpythe 
lowerAKim,  ftf  aeiwol  purpoaes.  R  was  to  be  nbnUt  upon  th«  same  plan.  This  was  com- 
plied hflAiretliaopeidBg  of  thie  next&ntenn  of  theachool. 

w  made  to  obtain  a  charter  ft>r  the  Inatltntion,  which  entirely  failed,  for 
One  waa$  tiuvt  (he  Blate  at  that  time  determined  to  reaerre  to  the  State  Vniyersity 
the  exolnalTe  power  to  confer  degreea,  and  wonld  not  grant  that  privilege  to  any  other  institn- 
tion.  The  other  was  the  opposition  ibtt  by  some  of  the  leadfaig  men  in  the  Legialatnre,  to  the 
mmwlkborftatnpeaofthelnalitvte.  This  ftflnre^  together  with  the  cold  indifl^renoe  maal- 
teted>y  those  wh»  ought  to  haire  been  deeply  Interested  In  suoh  an  enterprise,  tended  to  dl*- 
coiir«g*  those  wlio  had  also  gMat  an  expense  of  not  only  money,  but  health  andcomibrt,  been 
laboring  ftv  the  good  of  many  yonth  of  the  State.  Yet  they  still  determined  to  toil  on,  so 
long  as  there  was  any  reasonable  prospect  of  Ihial  snecess. 

TIm  ooostant  taerease  of  students  demanded  additional  accommodations,  and  it  was  thongbt 
advisable  to  ereet  an  edfikse  three  stories  in  height,  finished  with  rooms  in  the  upper  stories 
for  the  accommodstion  of  students,  and  the  loww  story  furnishing  recitation  rooms,  &c.  To 
eilbct  this  requh«d  the  united  ellforts  of  all,  together  with  the  aid  that  could  be  obtained  from 
•broad. 

l%e  expense  of  the  edifice  has  been  about  three  thousand  dollars.  Two  years  were  spent 
in  its  erection.  The  cost  is  smsll,  it  Is  true,  and  the  time  occupied  long,  but  when  viewed  la 
connection  with  the  Act  that  there  were  so  ftw  to  do  the  work,  and  ihej  possessed  of  bntt 
small  means,  the  work  acoomplishsd  seems  a  large  one.  This  finished,  the  oommmiiy  had 
hoped  for  one  year's  respite.  In  this  they  were  disappointed,  fSor  ilrefrom  a  burning  dwelling 
wan  conveyed  to  the  ch^Ml  and  in  a  few  moments  that  was  sgain  in  aahes. 

Another  clu4>el  is  now  in  the  process  of  erection,  much  larger  than  the  other,  which  it  Is 
hoped  will  be  completed  this  feU. 

The  school  hss  been  steadily  Increasing  in  numbers  snd  Interest  firom  its  ooansnoaodtt. 
The  number  of  students  in  attendance  the  past  year  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  present  year  has  opened  with  most  ferorable  prospectSb  Not  less  than  one  hvldrod 
students  will  be  present  during  this  term.  Many  who  are  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  tte 
advsntsge  for  mental  culture  here  ofiiBredt  are  prevented  firom  want  of  aceommodirttons. 

For  several  years  past,  about  fifty  of  the  students  have  been  employed  some  part  of  thsywr 
as  teachers  in  conunon  schools,  yet  the  demand  for  Instructors  haa  been  by  no  means  fOp- 
plied. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  trustees  heretofore  has  been  to  prepare  teachers  thereugUy  fevflifir 
work,  and  to  fit  young  men  for  college  or  prepare  them  for  an  advaaeed  standings  if  Ihsy 
chose.  In  their  efforts  thus  for  thqr  have  not  been  entirely  unsucoessfbL  A  charter  was  ob- 
tained a  year  or  two  since  granting  all  privileges  save  that  of  conferring  degrees.  Under  this 
charter  the  present  board  of  trustees  was  formed. 

The  board  now  purpose  enlarging  the  operations  of  the  Institution  as  there  shall  seem  to  be 
•  dMoand.  The  formation  of  various  departments  is  propo^^  each  of  which  shall  hafe  a 
course  of  Instruction  complete  in  itsdf.  Not  that  the  studies  at  one  department  shall  b^sn- 
tireiy  distinctlye.  AH  in  the  various  departments  may  for  a  time  pursue  the  same  faranchei» 
but  in  the  course  of  their  progress  one  class  sliall  pursue  thoroughly  certain  brandbes  which 
m^y  fit  them  for  a  particular  oocnpation  in  life,  while  another  class  shsll  pursue  as  thorou^il^y 
ether  branches,  such  ss  may  fit  them  for  a  diflbrent  sphere. 

9m  instanoe,  let  there  be  a  ftrmers'  depsrtment.  Those  entering  that,  would  be  required  to 
master  the  brsnches  belonging  to  such  department,  such  ss  chemistry,  botany,  geology,  mht- 
endogy,  and  all  the  branches  requisite  ibr  a  scientific  farmer.    Then  the  merchant's  depsort- 
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lfc»<itofaBtottag<myiyontM»iiMiwaij 
tote.    imk«h»UvitoA  iBMWiioir«fc< 
Mtimto  find*  oooiw  of  iBBtraattpo  miikft  beghfA  wUcb  woiAd  b*  «r  gM^ 
lite  M«  MOft  to  beoone  tlie  toutaflM  bmh  to  tbe  Btote. 

Oi  ttyott  fcr  tto  jmt  will  be  aimihr  to  ti»  oq>  farwMdwl  hat  ytw.   Itewhstoi 
of  rtaiirti  famttwMlinwi  during  the 


Ml       " IIS 


A  Uggt  number  of  tbe  etMUnto  punued  Uie  higber  bimilm  of  eelnoi^  aud  eofcnl  were 
oagifedtoAcouneof  ptepnmtiMibreonege.  Fow  Inekoeton  baie  bww  enphfod  duftog 
the  obHco  jeer,  and  a  fifth  during  the  ibn  end  wtator  tonne. 

TtieaoadBaaicnlyeorofthelMtttotooonanenoeeontbeieeeadWedBMdiyto  AprilfMdli 
Mded  Into  three  tonne.  The  Spring  term  begtoe  en  the  eeoond  Wadneedaor  of  April,  vd 
OMUnveeOHthe  leetWedneedajIn  Jnne.  Thenntetm  begto^ontte  laat  Vednee^  of 
Siptomber  end  continuee  fourteen  weeks.  The  Wtoter  term  oonunenoce  aft  the  doee  of  the 
Afltormandooatlnueetlll  the  eeeond  Wedngedey  in  April,  at  whldt  Ume  the  pubilo  exMni- 
wdieni  ■ndoommenoement  exevciaes  oocur.  There  is  onevaoatlon,  from  the  laet  Wodueedair 
in  J«M  tm  the  ImtlTedneedey  in  September. 

in  any  department,  exoept  thoee  heieafter  epedlled,  Is  for: 

per  ennum.... ••• •IS-W 

«       «« .•«• 

menu  CHABOKS. 

keepingi  per  quarter • I  M 

lonfiMw,      **      sm 

In  Oil,      «       im 

to  Water  Colore,  per  qt 3M 


<•     IM 

IwWwHil  iieii  iiaimi  per  annnm 1  SS 

Ubnqr  foe,  per  term IS 

ilifoom«lto«l,iSperweelc,ezehiilireofAiriaiidligtat8.    Moetofthe 
•  difoi^  a  coMidsmble  portion  of  thia  expense  bgr  mannd  kbor. 

LIUUBT,  RXADINO  nOOM  AXD  APPARATUS. 

Ao  library  numbers  more  than  one  thousand  volumes.  The  reading  room  is  supplied  with 
variove  valuable  publkalSons  from  various  States.  The  apparatus  consists  of  an  air  ptunp, 
^imMad,  nSKMne,  gahranic  battery,  and  chemical  apparatus  sufficient  for  raoet  experiments  in 
This  q>paratus  wM  purchased  of  N.  B.  &  D.  Chamberlain,  of  Boston. 
i  Is  silso  belonging  to  the  Institute  a  superior  IMano,  manufiurturcd  by  ISIr.  Cliiekering, 
tHe  wtebialed  Piano  manuflicturer  of  Boston. 

SOCUJUCS. 

Tbere  are  three  societies  in  connection  with  the  Institute,  wliicb  bold  regular  uieetinge  du- 
ring term  (fane— the  Society  of  loquiiy,  the  FhiJoalethian,  and  the  Yonqg  Udiee'  Uteenr) 


I  are  formed  at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  and  also  at  the  middle  of  the  VUland 
Winter  torms 
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I  llntvf  tltob«oi«inci«d*dliitlwoowMorstiid7,vekqit«B  tamdliythe  TcM^ 

•oppltod  totke  aendmto  oalow  tma». 
I  CARLO  lUSKD, 

I  Ckmrman  ^  tke  Board  pf  TnuUe*. 

b  E.  N.  BARTLETT, 

Seeret4nrif  tf  Board  of  Tnt^Uti. 
I  OlxvetOrt.  6.  H:.|. 


ST.  MARK*!)  COLLEGE. 

iitfi.  F.  V.  SuiajtMAx: 

IteAS  9a»^'nut  foUowing  nport  nbtive  to  the  htetory  And  condition  of  St.  Mark's  College 
and  Sehoob,  I  would  rMpectfiillj  prwoot: 

For  wveral  yean  before  the  preeent  charter  was  obtained,  the  sul^Ject  of  an  inetitutioa  ftr 
aaaAsmlcal,  ooOfgiate,  and  theological  learning  had  been  toenght  up  annneSy  at  the  conrren- 
tfoB  of  the  l^rfscopal  Chnrch  fai  thk  Diocese.  Dnrlngthe  scerion  of  the  kgMatnrc  forfhe 
ye«r  18M,  aoharter  was  procured  under  the  title  of  8t..Mark*s  OoHege,  to  be  located  in  tiieTil- 
h«e  (now  the  dtv)  of  Grand  Rapids.  The  first  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  St.  Mark's,  was 
held  in  Detroit,  on  the  18th  dsj  of  Maji  1850,  at  which  time  the  (Oiartev  was  aooepted.  Afcthe 
■saatimethe  Rer.  Mr.  Cuming  was  aufhoriaed  to  put  the  prepaMtory  depaHmsnt  Ibr  ibmales 
into  operation.  This  he  did  by  securing  the  serrleea  of  two  young  hidiee  of  established  repu- 
Istloo,  as  teachers.  The  flret  term  of  the  ftmale  department  commenced  In  the  spring  of 
M6e,  end  numbered  fifty  pnpih. 

At  the  meeting  ef  the  trustees,  hi  September,  1860,  the  Rer.  Charles  0.  Taylor  was  elected 
BnaMsnt,  and  at  the  same  time  an  arrangement  was  made  to  hare  the  msle  department  go 
Into  operation,  under  the  care  and  inetmctlon  of  Mr.  D.  D.  Van  Antwerp. 

The  catalogue  which  was  pubHshed  in  Noreraber,  18S0,  at  the  close  ^  the  second  quarter  of 
the  fenurio,  and  the  first  of  the  mate  department,  records  the  names  of  116  pupils.  ThescJiools 
he*e  peobably  areriiged  about  100.  Tlie  present  term  has  alreedy  numbered  from  ISO  to  130- 
It  is  the  design  of  the  trustees  to  make  the  institution  fiilly  competent,  and  of  sufldent  merit 
to  meet  the  entire  edncatlonsl  wants  of  the  oommnnlty. 

The  eoursee  of  study  in  fit.  Mark's,  wiU,  as  ftr  as  possible,  be  so  arranged  that  with  the  ap- 
peobaCionor  the  Faculty,  the  guardiana  of  the  pupils  msy  selsot  the  couzae  which  shall  beat 
quaiiiy  the  students  for  useftihwss  and  eminence,  whatever  occupation  or  proftseion  may  be 
chosen.  StudenU are  received  in  anyportion  of  time^  and  peemlttedto  pumue  the  stadiesof 
•uoholMsee  as  shall  be  considered  most  appropriate  to  their  attainments  and  designs,  and  on 
tearing  can  receive  a  cerdflcate  of  their  matriculation,  standing  and  aoiiuimnents.  'Whenever 
aagr  one  shall  have  pursued  a  course  of  study  fdly  equivalent  (hovfever  it  may  dUfer)  to  the 
oonrse  of  study  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  shall  have  sustained  In  it  a  satiaflMstoiy  ex- 
amination, he  Shan  be  eatitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts;  and  when  a  student  can  sus- 
tain a  similar  examination  in  the  course  of  study  required  in  either  of  the  professions,  he 
can  receive  a  diploma  accordingly. 

The  institution  is  already  furnished  with  six  professors  and  teachers,  five  of  whom  have  - 
been  constantly  engaged  in  iostruction.  The  trustees  think  themselves  fortunate  in  having 
secured  the  services  of  able  teachers,  who  have  had  much  experience  in  the  instruction  of 
youth.  The  success  of  the  enterprise  has  surpassed  the  expectations  of  Its  frtends.  By  the 
most  economical  management  the  Income  has  nearly  met  the  expenditures.  A  committee  of 
the  trustees  during^the  present  week  have  succeeded  in  purchasing  a  lot,  which,  of  all  others, 
they  have  ;ong  retarded  as  the  most  desirabte,  for  the  site  of  the  preparatory-  departments; 
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HMlthtyareaowteldBf  nMMuw  to  mcv  oponitl 
twifldingi,  not  unlike  the  plan  torwawkwl  to  joo  irith  flik  i<poi<. 

With  muph  req>ecC,  your  obediont  Mrmat, 

CHAftLBS  C.  TATLOB. 

Grand  Bapid^,  Feb.  6th,  18&S. 


YOUNG  LADIES'  BEBaNARY,  MARBHALL. 

In  compHauce  with  a  request  made  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  loatractlon,  tfaii  britf 
Mport  of  the  Young  Ladies  Seminary  la  now  given. 

Thia  inatitutaon  was  opened  in  BCareh,  1850,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mlaa  8.  Burgess, 
and  has  now  beenin  opermtion  nearly  two  years,  A  building  waa  erected  by  Um  cBiaans,  ca- 
pnhio  of  aooommodating  forty  poplk,  with  the  inientloQ  of  enlaigiag  It  when  niimswu. 
Thia  is  carpeted,  and  taat«Ai]]y  furnished.  A  moreatlnotiToaclioolroom  lano  whoreto  he 
HffOid.    Ba  location  is  retired,  and  one  of  the  best  in  the  Tillage. 

The  nitfanata  design  is,  to  ftirnish  ftachool  of  tho  highoat  gsada,  for  the  edoeatlott  of  yoMg 
ladiaa.  It  waa  entered  upon  as  an  •zporiment.  The  number  of  pupils  has  varied;  yet  auk 
«!•  the  pNoent  proepecta,  that  the  Mends  and  founders  of  the  inwHtotlon  am  anngoiBe  thai 
their  hopes  will  be  rcattaed. 

Anraogenaenta  will  be  made  hereafter  for  the  aeoomnaodatioaof  pupils  from  nfaraad,  andit 
is  dsalgned  aa  aoon  as  practicable  to  Iucto  »  boanUng  houae  conaecled  uttb  the  school,  wIisr 
ttiqr  may  be  uMler  the  Immediate  aoperviaion  of  their  teoohara. 

Tlie  course  of  hutrootion  purtoed  ombnoes  the  elementary  and  higher  BagUah  bvaaehe^ 
(inchadfaig  Algebra  and  Geometry,)  French,  Latin  and  Dmwfaig.  Aa  aoon  aa  oboumstSBBis 
rendar  it  expedient  a  musical  department  win  be  added.  Exerdaea  In  osnpoalClon  areveq(Bfa«d 
weekly,  from  which  no  one  ia  excuaed,  except  by  a  requeat  from  their  porenta  or  gustdiSBB. 
The  schobstic  year  consists  of  two  terms,  or  ftrar  quarters  of  eleven  weeks  each.  The  Bd 
term  oommencea  the  eeoond  week  in  October.    TlM  Spring  term  about  the  90th  of  Msfefa. 

In  oonaequenoe  of  the  frequent  cfaavgea  in  the  achool,  and  the  limited  time  Ibr  whkhiBaay 
pupUa  are  entered,  U  is  deemed  advisabla  that  a  public  examination  should  be  held  at  the  dsBB 
of  each  quarter. 

Especial  care  ia  taken  that  the  instmotbn  given  should  be  aa  tliorough  aa  possible  uodsr  the 
exlstfakg  oountaraetiog  drcumstaaoea;  and  evwy  eflbrt  ia  uaad  to  tedooa  habtta  of  aUoatlon,  of 
tUnldag,  reaaontog,  and  punctaaUly.  Pupik  are  not  aBowed  to  pasa  over  their  studies  so* 
peHMaDy.  The  prftndple  to  adopted,  that  the  quantity  teamed  k  not  of  ao  woeh  importno» 
aa  the  maimer  in  whkh  it  is  teamed,  and  the  diaracler  of  the  dioeiplne  glwn  to  the  mind-- 
that  it  is  not  ao  neoeeeary  to  hnpart  kaowledgo  aa  to  create  a  deaire  forlt--to  bring  out  idasi^ 
and  teadh  the  pupil  how  to  team  overy  thing. 

The  praoticaldotlea  of  Ufb  are  over  kept  hi  view.  To  lead  young  tedtea  toibel  thilrhigh 
reaponslbilltyiutheeuttlTationofthehriiitelteetual  flnnltiea-^o  fuUy  understand  (heir  rater 
thma  to  God,  to  their  Mtow  creatures,  and  tlidr  dutiea  to  aodety  at  largo,  and  flt  then  in 
soenes  of  ftiture  usefulness,  is  most  prominent  in  the  instruction  given. 

S-BUBOBSS. 

Marshall,  Jan.  31, 1862. 


FAYETTE  UNION  8CHOOL-JONE8VILLE. 
7b  the  SuperiwUndent  qf  PuhHe  IiuttncUon: 

At  a  public  school  meeting,  held  May  18th,  1814,  the  expediency  and  fbaaiblUty  of  estaUIA- 
Ing  and  sustaining  a  union  achool,  of  a  character  to  meet  the  entire  wants  of  our  comDnalty 
In  that  regard,  were  fuUy  discussed.    It  waa  finally  resolved  by  a  large  m^ority  to  be  bslh 
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'  fcxibte  $nd  wpeditPt,  mA  tt>rt  no  time  alwiM  b»  toit  In  maiag  tba  nooMMiy  gtip— ttiMi 
Acpitabla  houM  lauit  be  eMoted.    A  oowniitfcaft  wm  appowtM^  topnp«>v  pl«ni»  ■nd  anbaK 
ititnitee.    At  asolMequMit  meetiag  thto  committee  mbaitted  levenl  pleas:  one  of  whiob 
wee  adopted;  aod  a  bxiok  hotue»  32  by  60  feet,  two  etoriee  higb,  wa*  erected,  at  a  coet  of 
f^lOO,  a  plan  of  which  ia  hereto  attached. 

The  houoe  waa  compkted  January  lat,  1818,  and  the  school  opened  wner  the  auapicoe  of  A. 
8.  Welch,  A.  M.,  aa  principal,  with  two  coii^>etont  aasistanta.  The  year  waa  divided  into  two 
terms,  of  twenfy-two  weeks  each,  the  first  term  commencing  ttio  1st  of  September,  with  a 
short  vacation  of  two  weeks  at  its  close,  and  a  tacation  of  six  weeks  at  the  close  of  the  subt 
mer  term.  The  amount  paid  teachers  the  first  year,  was  9000.  The  number  of  scholars  In 
attendance,  was  two  hnndred  and  twea^-two;  the  whole  number  of  peraooa  in  the  diatiiot 
betwen  the  agea  of  fimr  and  tighteeiB,  being  only  iwo  hundred  aod  twenty. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  year  the  experiment  of  employing  experienced  and  highly  eduoafted 
teachers,  though  at  an  expense  iar  exoeediog  the  amount  the  people  had  beenaooustoned  to 
regard  aa  a  liberal  oompensatlon  to  teachers  of  district  schools,  had  proved  so  eminent^  sue* 
ceseful,  that  the  district  with  great  unanimity,  determined  to  continue  the  school  under  the 
same  auspices,  with  an  increased  salary  to  the  principal,  and  an  additional  number  ot  assist- 
ant teachers:  Mr.  Welch  continued  in  charge  of  the  school  until  the  summer  ot  1849,  when 
he  was  compelled  by  the  stats  of  hb  health,  to  relinquish  it;  and  Rev.  C.  8.  Kingsley,  A.  H., 
was  employed  to  succeed  him.  The  sum  of  9600  was  pa&d  to  teachers  for  the  first  term  of 
IStf,  and  yet  cost  of  tuition  was  only  from  $1  to  91,50  to  each  scholar,  for  the  term.  Mr. 
Kingsley  continued  in  charge  of  the  school  until  the  fiiU  of  1850,  ^ith  from  two  to  four  aa- 
sistant  teachers,  at  a  cost  to  the  district  of  between  91,000  and  91,100  per  year.  The  cost  to 
eadi  schokr  during  this  time  ranged  from  91,50  to  93  per  term. 

In  the  iUI  of  1850,  the  Rev.  9.  C.  Hickok,  A.  M.,  was  emptoyed  to  take  charge  of  the  school, 
at  a  salary  of  9600  per  year,  with  authority  to  employ  such  assistants  as  he  might  require,  at 
an  expense  not  exceeding  9600,  in  addition  to  his  own  salary.  Mr.  Hickok  was  shortly  after- 
ward taken  sick,  and  after  an  ilneas  of  some  iveeks,  died.  ]i  waa  then  too  late  for  the  district 
board  to  secure  the  services  of  such  a  teacher  as  was  desired,  and  they  were  compelled  to 
employ  for  &  short  tizne,  a  person  capable  at  teaching  only  the  common  branches  of  an  Bkig- 
Uah  education.  The  principal  reeeivod  935  per  month,  and  was  fumished  with  two  compo- 
tont  ajwistants;  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  only  the  common  branches  were  taught,  the  school 
wu  not  so  fully  attended,  and  the  coet  of  tuition  per  scholar  waa  much  greater  than  when 
teachers  had  been  paid  at  the  rate  of  91,300  per  year. 

The  division  of  the  year  into  two  terms,  being  found  inconvenient,  a  change  was  made  in 
the  spring  of  1851,  and  the  year  divided  into  three  terms,  two  of  sixteen  m-eeks  each,  and  one 
ot  twelve  weeks.  Mr.  Welch  having  fully  recovered  his  health,  was  again  induced  to  take 
eharge  of  the  school,  at  a  salary  of  9700  per  year.  During  the  summer  term  he  had  three 
assiatant  teachesi,  who  were  paid  at  the  rate  ef  9000  per  year,  and  yet  the  cost  of  tuitioo  per 
scholar  was  only  91,S0  for  the  tern. 

The  fall  term  has  Just  commenced,  and  the  number  in  attendance  is  so  large  that  four  aa- 
slataat  teachers  have  already  been  employed,  and  it  is  probable  that  some  classes  will  still  be 
placed  under  the  tuition  of  advanced  scholars,  who  are  pursuing  a  course  ot  study  with  es- 
pecial reference  to  the  profession  of  teaching.  Though  so  hrge  an  amount  is  paid  fbr  teiiok- 
ers,  it  is  confidenUy  beUeved  by  the  s<^ool  board  that  the  cost  per  s<^obff  wiU  be  leas  than 
for  any  previous  year. 

It  haa  been  the  aim  of  the  board  aod  the  district,  to  afford  iiu»Utieefor  education  inthia 
diilriclsdkool,  equal  to  those  afforded  by  the  best  academies  and  grammar  schools  of  the 
country.  Especial  attention  has  been  paid  to  thoee  preparing  themselves  for  teachers.  Clwieai 
inXatin,  Greek,  Spanish,  Chemistry,  Algebra,  Geometry,  &C.,  have  been  advanced  oonaidfeft- 
hkj  beyond  what  is  usually  required  for  admifision  into  eren  an  advanced  class  in  ooOege;  and^ 
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9«t  ChRc  hM  be«B DO  wbdc of  aMeiitloB  to  ttaemlMr  Mi  iiirtJinrlii  btwNlitt.  fadNil 
4m>  fcwa  gonad  that  much  grwiHf  thot  wigluuM  hm^trnwemand  IndnieafeMyitadbite 
tteosMl^atteiflediiiiehootawlMn  CiMWitaaMaretloMpQniwd,iBdtlwffeiicnliftcChM 
Ima  to  secure  ea  vnuual  dcfne  of  thonglit,  attentiM  ead  mental  derriopawitt. 

The  ezperleaoe  of  tUe  school  has  shown  tiMft  as  a  matter  of  ecoBomy  alooe,  it  tafmr/if- 
iey  to  employ  cftesspteacbers^-th^  when  the  district  has  paid  the  hlgheiit  irages,  and  Mcin^ 
•esperienoed  and  highly  edacated  teachers,  the  coat  of  taMon  per  sshohr  has  bten  halt. 

Bhas  shown,  too,  the  praoticaUiity  and  the  policy  of  aflbrdfaig  ftdllCiaelbr  the  8tn47«f  At 
tJamfni,  ahdthe  higher  hraacfaes  of  Sng^ldi,  fa  onr  district  schools.  A  Isrge  proportisBor 
the  yooth  of  oar  country  hare  access  to  no  other  schools;  and  tiioogh  tlieir  parents  or  gm- 
•diBBs  coqU  not  be  induced  to  send  ^era  to  acadeades  or  coUegea,  Ciiey  are  ever  mdjio 
aflMrdthem  fiidlitieB  for  the  attainment  of  alttkt  ktumUdf  to  be  obtained  la  HbttmiA 
.ealaef.  Let  these  be  made  wliat  they  should,  and  what  they  may,  wilhoBtanygrei^tB- 
Weaaed  expense,  ahd  we  shall  have  no  need  of  academies  and  grammar  sehodb. 

-     W.  J.  BAXTER- 


UNION  SCHOOL  AT  BATTLE  CBBEK. 

IV  the  Superinlendent  of  Pmhiic  ImHrnefion: 

The  district  board  of  the  Union  School  at  BatUe  Creek,  would  respectMy  report,  that  the 
fltsCterm  of  the  Union  School,  since  the  completion  of  the  school  buildings,  dosed  Deeember 
MiOk.  Four  hundred  and  thirty-six  scholars  were  in  attendance  during  the  term.  Twa^- 
aerea  non-re^idsnt  scholars  have  been  admitted  into  the  school. 

Ihstructlon  was  glren  during  the  term  In  the  faigliest  branches  of  mathematin,  Freadtind 
Latin,  and  weekly  exercises  in  composition  and  dedamatlon.  The  school  is  sepsntedlnto 
<three  d^artments,  two  teachers  in  each  under  tlie  superintendence  of  the  principal.  Tesdi- 
er's  wages  per  term,  tSll  00.  Hie  year  is  dlWded  into  tliree  terms  of  fifteen  meks  eiet 
there  are  six  hundred  and  one  children  In  the  district,  bcta-een  the  ages  of  firar  and  eigiitMa 

The  Union  School  House  is  constructed  of  brick,  three  stories  fa  heigfath,  ftarty  ^  ^^ 
eootaining  three  large  rooms  and  tliree  conTentent  rooms  for  reoltatioa.  The  hoose  it  sftorirf 
«a  a  beautiAit  eminence,  with  two  acres  of  fand  attached  to  it,  which  win  be  iHled  witk  teM' 
iDd  ornamental  trees  the  coming  spring.  The  first  school  district  fa  this  plsce  vu  ocganiud 
in  June,  1S34,  with  a  sparse  population,  embracfag  twelvr  sections,  known  ss  idiool  diftHet 
Vo.  3,  township  of  Milton.  A  tax  of  ^eo  was  raised,  for  wMdi  a  school  house  was  erected, 
•whioh  answered  the  demands  of  the  district  unHl  1837.  Duringthe  years  1897  sad  lO^  ^ 
trere  raised  to  prepare  a  more  commodious  building.  In  1840  a  library  wis  sttaebrd  (otbe 
aaheol,  and  a  resolution  adopted  to  support  the  school  through  the  aeademfe  year.  Id  the  yeir 
1844,  the  friends  of  unl^'ersal  education  started  the  pr<4ect  of  a  Uhion  School,  snd  aereeacoas- 
tered  by  strong  opponents  who  were  unceasing  in  their  efforts  to  deftat  the  rslsiag  of  *  «•"' 
dent  tax  to  execute  their  plans,  and  were  successful  for  a  time.  The  board  of  inspectof*  w 
the  year  1845,  not  fkroring  the  principles  of  Union  Schools,  attempted  to  difide  the  diitriet 
fato  sereral,  but  were  checked  by  the  actions  exertions  of  those  who  beHered  such  sa  set  wooM 
prove  fajurious  to  the  cause  of  popular  education.  PnbHc  meetings  were  called,  and  the  qw*' 
tkm  discussed  for  some  months  with  a  beneficial  result. 

In  1847,  the  inspectors  of  Emmet  Battle  Creek  and  Bedford  formed  a  Union  school  dJitrM, 
-compoeed  of  fractional  parts  of  said  townships,  facludfag  a  territory  equal  to  flw  ""^  ^* 
•eighlha  aections.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  1848,  a  resolution  passed  to  raise  $V^  ^  ^ 
•ehaae  a  alto  and  build  a  house  suitable  for  the  Union  school.  The  tax  was  du^  sseesied 
aoatty  collected;  a  site  hsd  been  secured  and  arrangements  were  belaf  made  ftrUieer^^ 
of  an  edifice  suitoMe  for  the  district;  but  by  the  fageiiulty  of  the  enemies  of  the  *"**'J|**V^ 
.capital  tor  the  benefit  of  the  risfag  g«?neratlon,  an  fajunction  was  placed  upon  the  trtswref 
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and  tlM  aBwont  wfaieb  btd  bMa  collected  wmi  r^faadtdj  the  dietriot  wm  •bHied  to  veUvtirii^ 
their  eieiiM oa  en  eavtoble  rite  and  »w«it  afkroper  lime  for  aaottMr  eftet^ soflWng  mvtk- 
from  en  tNUMoeMevyexpenae  end  delay.  In  I8I»  they  enooaeded  ip  peewinff  •  reeolwtfon  i» 
raiae  another  tax,  and  were  •ucoeeaftal  in  ooUectltag  it.  A  dte  ivas  procured  and  the  boiUlMr 
connienoed.  In  )8fi0»  men  were  eeleeted  to  fil  the  aAoee  of  the  dietiiet  with  peraeteraMe 
enflfeientto  overcome  all  ohataeiae  which  were  pveeenled  in  their  way,  and  the  apeed^  eom' 
pMkm  of  the  hniUinf  wae  the  reevlt;  and  we  are  happy  to  report  the  preeent  prmpacti  of' 
the  ichool  encouraging.  The  building  and  rfte  haa-been  obtained  at  an  expenae  of  tS^Mt. 
The  board  ftel  determtaied  to  do  aU  in  their  powerto  make  thia  aehool  wortiqr  the  petronage 
ao  liberally  beetowed.  The  diatrict  ie  in  much  need  of  i^ipanitaa  and  a  diatrict  library,  enA 
we  beioteif  the  Unloa  acboola  eould  iMre-their  ehare  of  the  township  librariea  and  of  the- 
library  And,  ranch  more  bmefit  nright  be  derived  Chan  Li  now  obtained. 

B.  WRIGHT, 
SerreUrtf  of  the  Bond^ 
Battle  Creek,  Jan.  3^  1P53. 


YPfilLANTI  UNION  SCHOOL. 

Yrauurri,  AprU  30,  lasff. 
Ho:<.  Fraxcd  W.  She.ir.hax,  SuperinteiidtiU  ^  Pmhtic  Imtirmelum: 

Dkar  Sm— The  directors  of  Ypsilanti  Union  School  reepectfully  transmit,  TOlject  to  yenr 
disposal,  the  following  brief  report  of  tlie  rise,  progre&i  and  present  condition  of  this  instnit- 
Uon. 

This  school  WHS  organized  in  October,  1849,  under  a  special  aet  of  legislation  authorising 
the  directors  to  adopt  any  system  which  would  not  conflict  with  tlie  general  school  law. 

It  was  a  bold  and  in  many  respects  an  unprecedented  experiment,  undertaken  by  one  dia- 
trict alone,  and  involTing  an  amount  of  pecuniary  reeponsibility  which  notliing  but  leal  in 
the  cauae  of  education  could  have  induced  its  projectors  to  aaaume,  and  which  nothing  but 
great  ikith  in  tlie  feaaibility  of  their  enterpriae  could  have  Juatified  ttiem  in  aasuming. 

In  October  1851,  two  yeara  from  the  time  the  school  waa  organised,  a  aeoend  diatrict  united 
with  the  first,  and  since  then  it  baa  been  snstained  by  the  mUted  effbrta  of  the  two  diBtrlot»— 
still  leaving  two  others  in  our  viUage  which  have  not  seen  lit  to  unite  with  ua.  While  under 
the  control  of  a  single  diatrict  It  was  known  as  a  model  school,  but  soon  alter  the  union  of  tlie 
two,  there  then  being  no  school  in  this  part  of  the  country  which  afforded  advantagea  anpe- 
rior  to  thoee  of  the  common  diatrict  school,  it  was  deemed  advisabie  to  extend  the  course  of 
instruction,  not  only  that  our  own  children  might  receive  a  finished  as  well  as  a  thorough 
and  practical  education  at  home,  and  under  the^paraata*  imnv»dlat<»  protection,  but  also  aa  an 
Inducement  fi>r  pupila  from  aliroad  to  become  connected  with  the  instftution.  In  this  respect 
it  Is  believed  we  have  gone  beyond  moat  inatitntfonB  in  this  and  other  Statee. 

In  a  large  majority  of  tlie  Union  Schools  in  the  State  of  New  Tork,  the  ootvee  of  inatruotiott 
is  limlte<l  to  that  of  the  common  district  school,  while  but  few  give  advantages  of  a  clasaie 
even  an  extended  EngUah  course.  Owing  to  this  deficiency,  they  are  In  many  instances  com- 
pelled to  support  as  separate  schools,  both  an  Academic  and  a  Union  School.  We  have  aim* 
ed  to  unite  boeh  of  theee  In  one;  and  how  ikr  we  have  sneeeeded,  the  preeent  oonditfoa  #f 
the  school  will  show.  From  ita  character,  the  prlvllsgea  it  aflbrded  and  the  Inrge  and  eonpve* 
henaive  conree  of  study  then  adopted,  it  hiseoaibly,  and  by  a  Uhd  of  common  consent,  bswais 
knovm  as  Union  Seminary,  which  name  it  haa  since  borne,  wiUiout,  it  ia  believed,  giving  of* 
Ibnce  to  other  seminaries^  or  btlnging  discredit  upon  the  name. 

If  it  ia  the  first  faistitution  of  the  kfodtwhich  has  asamned  this  well  merited  distlnollon,  It  )• 
to  be  hoped  it  will  not  be  the  last,  for  sur^  such  schools  taking  the  rank  and  doing  the  labor 
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of  MotfaiariM,  in  oar  popolous  and  enfeerprMng  vffligM,  ar»  Che  hope  of  the  fltate,  not  ooly  m 
Mate  of  Mademlccl  1earnhig,biifc  m  prepenfcoiy  sflhoolf  i(»r  oar  Vnhtnttr,  and  there  cui  be 
aofood  reMon  why  they  shotild  not  take  tiUt  and  poaltion  in  keepia^  wtth  their  T«al  mok' 
aad  iaaportaDce. 

Tlie  Iraiklliiga  belonging  to  the  dirtrleC  un  valued  attB^Md;  the  aanval  eKpena*  of  achael 
tM^i  *■»  aTerage  attendance  of  poplto,  SSt;  the  Avenge  ammnit  ndaed  bj  tax  for  payment 
of  teachers'  ealarlea,  M^  and  the  ezpenaee  per  scholar  to  the  inhabitaati  of  the  dlBCrtet,ftr 
ffiOMnwwi  sehool  piivllegeei  ^5* 

TUa  aTefage  per  distiiet  scholar,  though  do  higher  than  to  naay  conamon  diatrlet  aelMoii, 
wa  are  In  hopes  soon  to  rednce  at  least  oae  hal£ 

The  IbUowtng  ooorse  of  atndlea  have  been  adopted,  and  is  now  pursued  by  th*  daasee  to 
the  sehool.    Some  will  have  completed  the  ooorse  at  the  expiration  of  the  present  tenn: 

COVRSE  or  STVDnS— PHKPAKATOBY. 

Orthography,  Reading,  Penmanship,  Modem  Geography,  Orammar,  Arithmetic  written  and 
mental.  Geography  of  the  HeaTens,  History  of  the  United  States  and  Analysis. 

FIBST  YBAa. 

Ffarst^Higher  Arithmetic,  Advanced  Grammar,  Ancient  Geography. 
Second—Algebra  begun,  Higher  Arithmetic,  AdTanced  Grammar. 
Third— Book  Keeping,  Algebra  finished.  Syntax  and  Prosody. 
.  Fourth— Bourdon  began,  Physiology,  Botany. 
Oompositton  during  the  year    Parfcer^s  Aid. 

SECOSfD  VEAH. 

First— Bourdon  finished,  Botany,  Geometry. 
Second— Geometry  finished,  History,  Rhetoric. 
Third— Trigonometry,  History,  Rhetoric. 
Fonrtli— Calculus,  History,  Logic. 
Composition  during  the  year— Parker's  Aid. 

THIRD  VKAlt. 

First— Surveying,  Geology  and  Sltneralogy,  Mental  FbUoeopby- 
Second— Chemistry,  Mental  Philosophy,  Natural  Philosophy. 
IWrd— Natural  PhikMophy,  Mental  Philosophy,  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Fourth— Astronomy,  Moral  Science,  Elements  of  Criticism. 
Composition  during  the  year. 

There  are  two  Primary  departments  for  youag  pupils,  and  a  Preparatory,  whU±i  students 
are  required  to  pass  through  before  entering  upon  the  other  course. 

TBaais  OF  Tcnnoir  pm  qcartbr  for  porkiov  rmu. 

Pklmary  Department, ft  0* 

OomnMmBn^ish branches,.. S  54 

Ooaimon  English,  with  one  high  KngMsh, 3M 

OBOmon,  with  one  or  two  high  English, 4  M 

Laagw^es, 4  M 

Musto,  with  use  of  Piano  extra 9  M 

Printing  and  Drawtog,  Extra, S09 

It  la  worthy  of  remark  that  Ihb  ooorse  of  atody  iaaa  thorough  and  extenatve  as  to  any  other 
iBilliailiin  to  the  States  and  that  the  lateaoftoltioa  are  lower  than  to  most. 

In  addition  to  the  EagUsh  oonrss^  Joat  artenHon  ia  paid  to  prepartog  young  men  for  ooBegs^ 
aadmooh  tine  and  tobor  devoted  to  instraction  to  the  modem  langnagea.  During  the  past 
Tear  thare  hava  been  taigadassea  to  French*  Genaan,  Mnsfe,  Patottog  and  Drawing. 

▲  phikMophioal,  chemical  and  mathematical  apparatus  of  coasiderable  value,  belonga  to  the 
Jkntamtjt  and  the  town  library,  containing  over  one  thousand  volumes,  is  kept  to  the  build- 
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lay.  TlM  Kttoyclopedift  AioMicsia,  and  wvenl  other  valuable  book*  for  roftreitco  bare  boon 
wtmmi^  aMad,  a»d  aio  aooeaiibia  to  the  nerabert  of  the  aohool.  There  are  now  hi  the  Ihd- 
millp  at  Ana  Arbor,  a  nuoaber  of  etudents  from  thia  aehool,  flereral  of  whom  entered  one 
^MrlnadvaaM. 

•  TliB  nwnber  of  Ibralgn  pupib  oonnected  with  the  school  has  increased  iwj  much  sfaice  it 
ma  flntopened;  and  during  the  past  year,  as  our  oatalogoe  will  show,  a  large  nmnber  hare 
baaft  in  attondanna  from  difllnent  parts  of  this  Slate,  and  some  ftw  from  other  States.  <hir 
bwWiInt,  which  wm  accommodate  from  sfarty  to  seventy  with  rooms  for  stndy,  has  qsnaMy  been 
lU^  and  dnivg  the  frU  and  whiter  qnarter,  ssfveral  appHeatlons  for  admlsalon  have  been  re> 
imti,  in  waatof  addltloaal  room  aoooasmodations  h&  the  botUUng.  This  large  nnmber  of 
iw%tt  ynpils  who  have  been  miited  with  the  school,  and  without  any  special  eifott  or  sofiei. 
tation  on  oor  part,  pbdnly  shows  that  our  comae  ot  inatmetlon,  the  method  of  teaeUag 
pocsoad  1^  our  teachers,  and  the  management  of  the  school,  are  appreoisited,  and  that  a 
aahoal  based  upon  the  Vnion  System  may  compete  with  the  best  histttations  of  our  land. 

Our  scho^  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  twentytwo  weeks  each,  and  each  term  hito 
twtf^nartera  of  elevnn  weeks. 

:  At  the  dose  of  each  term  there  k  an  examination,  at  wMeh  time  the  cbMses  are  pubHcly 
eaamfaied  to  the  bnmehes  they  luv»  pursued,  and  at  the  close  of  the  third  quarter  thereia  a 
ynbBo  oxaralnatfton  and  exhibition. 

Tban  are  two  Uteraiy  societies  connected  with  the  school,  which  hare  regular  monthly  pub- 
ll»«x0rdsca,  and  before  one  of  which,  during  the  past  wtoter,  public  lectures  on  diflbrent 
wd^^cts  pertalntog  to  popular  education  have  been  delivered. 

It  has  been  an  object  m  this  sketch  to  state  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  most  Important  fta- 
toMi  of  our  school,  that  the  public  generally  may  know  what  we  have  acoompliahed  ta  so 
4Mni  •■pace  as  two  and  a  half  years,  and  what  may  be  accomplished  in  afanoet  every  village 
to  ov  State  to  the  same  fanidable  enterprise.  "What  pubUo  spfa4t  baa  doneto  Ypsikmti  it 
wflldo  daewinre;  and  if  othera  see  aaythtog  oommendable  to  our  example  we  trust  it  will 
b*  ipeedily  IbUowed  to  other  pbkQes,  and  the  advmtages  of  a  liberal  and  through  English  and 
ctomteal  education  be  ptoeed  withfo  the  reach  of  numbers  by  whom  It  msinot  now  be  ob- 


From  the  success  which  has  crowned  our  eiforts,  and  the  high  poeltlon  whidi  our  school 
hM  nttaiaed  to  so  shoK  a  period,  we  cannot  bring  this  report  to  a  close  without  urgtog  the 
friends  Cf  cduc«fcion  to  other  places  to  hasard  at  least  an  experiment  In  the  union  system; 
Mttfaer  do  we  hesitate  to  express  an  optoion  that  although  much  oor  colleges  sad  universltlea 
■ay  do  to  the  cause  of  education,  the  grtiU  vwrk  ot  eduoatnlg  the  rapidly  Increasing  popula- 
flon  of  this  commonwealth  must  be  perfbrmed  in  and  through  the  influence  of  union  schools 
or  fsminaries.    Upon  these  the  safrty  and  perpetuity  of  our  national  superstructure  vrHlmoBt" 

C.  JOBUN,  84e.  DUtrUi  Bmtrd. 


LAJNBING  UNIOir  SCHOOL. 

Lahsow,  May,  IB6S. 
n  tAs  flbn.  Pbahcis  W.  Suabmait,  Supermfndemt  vf  P^Uie  /MtmcNen,  fft.- 

IhuatSni— Having  the  cause  of  popular  ediAatlon  at  heart,  and  regardtogas  I  do  with  deep 
iaiMBit  the  eObrta  wUeh  are  being  made  from  time  to  ttoM,  not  onfy  to  our  own  State  but 
di»  to maaj  others,  to  bring  wUhto  the  reach  of  evmy  youththe  meens  of  aoqniriag  a  Ihor- 
•i^U^  prMMeal  if  not  Hberaleducatf on,  thereby  phulag  each  todMdual  mMnber  of  the  ri- 
jtog  generation  on  the  same  great  demoeratio  pktftvm  of  equalily  and  IntelligeBoe,  which  is 
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*^  »--«T  TTf  iTTir  npnMhTiii  ^n■rtn^rinll■,fli^in^  tn  rhwn  fnalw  imBimnnj  Md  iairi^rm 
haiMv  adriiiceaieiit  in  tiM  caoae  of  hunitt  i^ro^vH,  d*  I  moit  fliid^  e^^ 
rwwoaabie  fgacit  in  trwumittiny  j<m  «  brief  htoKwy  of  th»  or^to,  »k<  miiI  f  i  uaiiit  |/t  ijiiti 
of  the  **LAMaa  Vxum  School,"  kxatod  in  the  northern,  or  m  it  ietenned,  the  **k»wn  town" 
poction  of  thk'rUUige.  gchoolDfatrict  No.  8^  in  the  tPWMhipof  rwring,  MfchijM,wMfcit 
orgeniaed  in  I8t7,  comprieing  at  that  tune  fiTeeectione  of  tod,  (the  grentar  porti— ,haww, 
c««««d  with  denie  forert,)  taiclndinff  the  north  ono4Urd  past  of  thfe  vtlli«t;  a  aehMl  hove  ef 
ordinary  oapadty  woe  erected,  in  which  a  icbool  hae  been  kept  np  on  an  avcs^o  otfnfacMnttn 
eachjear.  But  owfaig  to  the  rapid  Inflnz  of  popnlation,  the  lehool  bdUfaiff  noon  proved  is- 
adMpMtotothe  wante  of  the  diatrict,  and,  aa  a  iegiHwatiii  reanlt,  pet^  mIu(  adMOla  ^wwf 
into  exiatenee,  drawing  flrom  the  p«i|^eedMolite  moat  eflhetori  ^d  and  cni«,  and  ^li^  fti 
inAneaee  end  ehcracter  in  eonnnmily. 

Thia  afaile  of  thfaig*  oonld  not  leng  remain  nnnetieed  and  wltlia«itcoR«atffln,^»Ule  heaMdir 
faiflnenceaweteonertedanabontna.  The  tuneaeial  iwiridnf^  of  ihe  Phten  fribeal  ipi^aiiaa 
pot  hito  operation  at  Blarriuril,  Bi^tle  Creole,  JeneaviBe,  and  other  pinoea,  iMd  flttmetedaw  at- 
tention cf  many  ot  the  moatactlTe and  influential.citiBena  of  thedlihkt,and  aijHwiiu|BiniM 
wa it nwde the  tople  of  raiwimitlom  ito  appjtwhillty  to  the  exlath«  wm^  oftheitaMet 
vfia  diaenaead,  audita  happy  eflbeta  on  commnnilj  nade  known.  Tlni  i  laiiihiHiai  i»f  ill 
meritaandftaaiUlityof  theplanatrengthenedtheconHction  ttalfc  in  nraiy  mpnet  it  wtowl 
caloniatedtoaflwdtotheoammanitynfc  onee,Mit 
maanaof  edneation,yieldhiK  tfaam  ew 

BighBcfaoola  and  Aeademiea,  TviOont  their  attendant  ovHa  and  estpenee,  Ailfy  4 
with  their  wanta,  open  aBke  to  aD,  and  wffclte  the  leaeh  of  alL 

•nefab<tog  the  light  in  wfaiA  the  Unimi  School  lyatem  of  edBflntJonwnewiaidfdheWbtfcit 
at  the  Anrnnl  Miool  meethig  on  the  SQtfa  September,  18M,  the  ptaotfaayiHyaadaaiiiilMtf 
of  ereotfaifaeQitalilebniUUngandaQatahifaiga*<UnionaelK>oi»''  iniaftd|yaadnWy  «iiiiiii^j 
aBdreaohiltonatopnrobaae«ai.te,toraiaethe  nwoaaiary  ftand%  and  to  onter  nt  «Mt  in  li^ 
good  earned  hito  the  work  of  erectlog  a  targe  and  commodJom  UdUhig^  with  n  ndtnMt  hal 
andaefaooi  appamtna,  were  ahnoat  unanhnovsly  i«ieed  to.  A  oonunittee  was  appointtdio 
prepareplana,  and  ectfanatee  of  coeta,  dec,  and  to  report  the  eame  at  an  adjonmed  mertiag  i» 
Jiannary,  thenMtowing. 

The  oonunitteo  doMrre  great  cMdit  for  their  earneet  endowrora  to  taako  the  bnttdiiv  what  i^ 
ahonld  be,  andyetaToU  nnnaoeoaai7  ezpenae  and  oothgr  of  ft]nd8,aaappeBra  fromthephm 
and  totfanatea  anfamitted  at  the  JtfWBxy  maattog^  aa  alK)  hate  the  baildb«  eomnittee  eiU^ 
mooh  goodaenae  and  ftithfahnto  in  thecartytogof  thoae  plana  faito  areffntinn^aa  the  bniMhH 
itMlf  win  moat  ckarlyevidanee.  The  wwk  faaa  advanced  ao  nearly  to  oompietion  th«t  the 
diatrkt  board  have  daddMl  to  open  the  adioollor  the  reception  of  pupila  ahoot  the  7(hof 
Jnnenezt  The  effort  ia  indeed  aa  praiaewortl^  aa  the  bidJdhig  iabcaotlAiL  Breetedrteo 
expenee  (inotaidkig  ill»,etOn)  «€  about  •6,000,  on  a  nioit  deligfatiU  elevation,  retired  fh^ 
horineto  portion  of  the  viOage,  eonunanding  a  diatinot  view  of  ahnoat  the  entire  viD•g^  it  Is 
behig  fitted  iq>  with  eapedal  reference  to  heattfa,  comfort  and  convenience,  and  ia  auiBdant^ 
hvge  to  aocommodato  from  S50  to  300  pnpila.  The  bnilding  ia  conatmcted  of  brfek^  two  ito- 
riea  Ugh  and  baaement  beneath,  standing  thirly-aiz  by  eixly  feet  on  the  gromd. 

The  baaement  wlU  contahi  the  ftiel  and  (In  caae  the  origfud  deaign  ia  carried  out)  also  the 
ifipanitna  for  wanning  the  vaiiooa  rooma  by  meana  of  heated  air  conveyed  to  tlieain  pipes* 
Hie  ilratitory.twehe  feet  high,  is  separated  by  a  faaU  hi  the  centre  faito  two  floona  of  e^Mi 
riae.  The  second  etoryia  mainly  occupied  by  dhe  general  a<^ool  room,  wtiidi  win  eorvealie 
feranaasem^yroom.  The  north  end  of  thia  story  is  divided  into  two  amaU  reoos,  one  to 
contain  the  ttterary  and  achool  appantna,  the  other  win  be  devoted  to  the  vriahsB  of  the  prie- 
dpal  either  aa  a  private  apactuMnt  or  iwatation  room.  The  whidovn  an  hoco  and  higl^  «A 
vrin  admit  of  every  requisite  ventilation,  cleariy  indicnthig  that  physkml  edncallen  hsa  Mt 
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totn  lott  aigbt  of  bj  tboM  luiring  Ua  erection  in  charge.  Another  feature,  too  often  regarded 
of  little  moment,  is  the  Rrraofement  and  dirision  of  the  ploj  grounds;  thesic  are  entered  by 
•eparate  dqors  from  the  rear  of  the  haU,  and  each  surrounded  by  a  high,  close  board  fienoei  aad 
ABviahfld  with  suitable  out-buUdings. 

Tb0  Board  liftve  secured  the  services  of  Kr.  John  8.  Dixoo,  as  principal,  whose  acknoni* 
edged  abOity  and  ripe  seholarship,  together  with  his  long  experience  and  success  in  conduct- 
ing  safaooto  of  this  cbaraoter^  have  gained  for  him  an  enviablo  reputation.  They  will  also 
maighi^  smh  number  of  ooapeteot  aisistaot  teacliars  aa  tha  wants  of  the  school  may  indicate, 
Ifcis  eameetly  hoped  and  expected  that  the  institutioa  may  in  no  degree  disappoint  the  expec- 
tutioDS  ot  thoee  who  have  so  nobly  cared  for  our  village  youth,  who,  as  past  experience  showii 
arait  aeoelTB  an  education  somewhere,  either  at  some  well  conducted  school,  or  amid  the- 
haunts  of  vice  and  foUy. 

The  ooiiree  ofeducitloa  wilt  oompriae  a  ^rimaiy,  mftdAe,  and  f  lassiaaTdflpattMBut,  and  fl» 
Board  express  the  determination  ttiat  no  eflbrt  on  their  part  shall  be  wanlfaigto  saeore  ona^ 
potent  teaehera,  and  sidtahle  apparatus  to  make  the  school  one  of  the  ftry  beet  in  the  Stale; 
so  that  the  various  branches  from  the  primary  lessons  of  childhood,  up  to  the  higher  and 
more  abstruse  branchee  ot  a  clsssical  education,  can  be  pursued  in  it,  with  profit  and  sucoesi. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  add  that  the  estabUahment  of  such  a  school  in  this  section  of  tha 
State  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  all  who  feel  a  lively  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  educational 
eause.  May  this  system  of  schools,  of  which  we  have  good  reason  to  be  proud,  raise  its  stan- 
dard sUn  higher,  antll<3iere  is  aSbrded  to  theyoofii  ofevery  oommunHgr  throughout  the  entii» 
SlatD  aadanhave  a  moral  right  to  exeecise  tiielr  minds  in  oontemphiting  all  that  k  grand 
and  beaotlful*in  the  vast  creation  of  thought--that  inteHeetnai  ottltuw  And  social  improfvemant 
vrhieh  will  enable  them  to  act  weH  their  part  in  the  great  drama  of  life}  that  as  they  look 
abroad  on  the  rich  splendors  of  God's  material  universe,  and  investigate  more  truly  0ie  laws 
wfaidi  govern  matter  and  mind,  they  nuty  be  only  the  better  prepared  to  disseminate  and 
make  knomi  the  rich  rewards  of  a  trite  itncoxmn  over  the  State-^he  nation  and  ttie  wide 
world. 

Very  reepectftilly  and  truly  yours, 

8.  8.  CORYELL. 


DSTBOIT  LADIBSr  ACADBMY. 

This  institution,  organized  but  a  few  months  since,  has  met  with  the  meet  fibers]  encourage- 
neut,  and  it  is  confident^  hoped  that  the  anticipations  of  those  who  have  manifested  so 
ftiaodly  an  faiterest  in  its  success  may  he  naBaed  in  its  fhture  useftilness  and  prosperity. 

It  is  tha  determination  of  those  engaged  in  tl» —terptiw,  to  nate  Hie  Aeadany,  in  aU  «a- 
apects,  a  school  of  the  highest  order.  That  they  may,  by  rendering  its  eitahHshment  permar 
iMnt,  tha  more  eifeotmdty  ieem«  this  ol^Ject,  (belacge  indoommadlownan^onof  Dr.  Busselv 
OB  96rt  street,  has  been  purchased,  and  wUI  be  fitted  up  expnssly  fer  this  purpose.  A  com- 
petent board  of  instructors,  careftiBy  selscted  with  referenoe  to  their  ezperlenca  and  ability 
to  teadi,  will  be  en^plpyed,  and  the  most  thorough  instruot&on  in  aU  the  useftil  jnd  ornamen- 
ts fannohea  of  education,  will  be  fhmiahed,  whUe,  at  tha  ssfae  time,  the  morally  deportment 
•nd  sodal  habits  of  the  pupils  will  receive  unwearied  attention.  AA  Seetarian  vievrs  will  ha 
atndiouaty  avoided  in  tha  injlueneo  exerted  by  the  Teaofaere  over  those  committed  to  tteir 
•aea.  Tbe  young  Lsdies  who  are  members  with  the  femily,  vriU  be  eov^otedto  attend  aueh 
plases  of  Religious  Worship  as  their  friends  may  specify. 

la  the  Government  of  tha  School  no  more  ndes  are  ei^ohied  than  are  indlipeasably  neoea- 
garji  but  with  theee  a  strict  and  UBlibfmeeqDftplianoa  win  be  required.    A  felthftdfeoordwlB 
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be  keptf  abiamiag  the  ponctiulity,  conduct  and  utindhig  of  eteh  pxapU  la  every  cla«,  whieb 
irin  be  tniitinUted  to  her  parenti  or  gnardiao  at  the  cloae  of  every  term. 

The  Aeademio  Tear  is  divided  into  tiirae  Terma  of  foorteen  weeks  eftch. 

TlM  Firtt  Term  oorameooes  oo  the  eecond  Blondi^  in  Beptemheri  the  second  on  the  fine 
MondiQr  in  Janaary;  and  the  third  on  die  ibnrth  Mondi^  In  ApA—^Mag  tiro  weeks  vaeittofi 
at  theoloae  of  thnSprhigand  Feu  terms. 

There  win  bean  eraniinatiim  of  the  Acndwnte  Peptetment  at  the  cloee  of  eadi  twin,  lad 
npttbUcezamfantlon  of  the  whole  Behoot  at  ttiedoee  of  the  SeholasliD  Tsar,  dnrihg  the  hK 
week  of  July;  at  whidt  time  Diplomas  wffl  be  granted  to  all  whd  faaire  conpMed  the  entire 
conrse  of  stndy,  and  sustained  a  satiafiietory  examlnatioo  in  each  department. 
DBPAxrxKm  Aim  ceoauB  or  stuoy— pbimast  DBPARTMsn. 

EbiaeUo  itiaier»  Beleette  Spelling  BmIc,  Behctie  Bendew,  letand  U,  MttchelTs  8mia 
qeegvaphy»  Arithvetie,  Tbompeoi^*s  JHret  Leeeon^  Kceiclies  on  Ontse  and  Blackb<Mrd&. 

Town's  FoorUi  Reader,  Ecicctic  Speller,  Mental  Arithmetic— Colbum,  Young  Axal^^ec, 
McEiligot,  Geography— BfitcheU,  Orammar— Smith,  Histoiy  United  Ststee— Wilson,  Aritt* 
metic— Thompson's  2d  Book,  Botany  for  Beginners,  Parker's  Exercises  in  Compositions. 


Msoma  at  Ortiioffr^hy  to  PeJnitiop  MeKnigPtt,  Qnamar-Brown,  Higher  AnOme- 
Ho-ThoBpaan,  Anelent  GMgraphy-MitdheB'%  Mentel  Algebrft—Tower,  Natnxal  FbOow- 
pfe9^Flirker,  Ctaoeiml  raetory—Wfltardk 

Vufter's  BaeNlsee,  Beadtag  and  Writhig. 

SBOOAD  YEAR. 

AJgebra— Davie*s  Let  Leesons,  Fhysiologyv.Lambert'«  3d  Book,  Cawmiatry~*JohBson,  Bot- 
any^ Wood,  Book-Keeping^Mayhew,  Domestic  Eoonomy^Beeci^er,  Natnral  Thedogy—FA' 
1^,  Astronomy-Mitchell's  Burritt»  Mental  Philosophy— Upham,  liOgtc-Hedgea. 

Bsrlnr's  Aide  to  Composition. 

THIRD  TSAR. 

Geometry— Davies*  Legeudre,  Geology— Rnaehenberger,  Algebrar—Davies'  Bourdon,  Pfcrt- 
diae  Loat-MUton,  Bhetorio— Newman,  Moral  Science— Wayhmd,  Evidences  of  ChriBtisoJt7' 
Iteley,  General  Beview. 

PlarticuLir  atteotton  given  to  Beading,  Orthography,  Fronnnciation,  Composition  end  Feo- 
manship,  throughout  the  entire  course. 

MMott  in  PflaaaeyDepferCmettt,  partem  of  tinrteeftWMks, H09 

•«• 

/ »«• 

«  «  "      -M  and  «d  year*!  etndle% »•• 

"        Langaagee,  (Bxtra,)  eaeli, *•• 

«        nMio-«anonr  «Qita», »• 

«       ArMHngerPtf&ttngfaiWiiterOokiffe, ^^ 

talrofPteio  lhrPMetlo^ >•• 

Bind,  tagelher  vrtOi  Fnei,  Lights,  WaihJng,  Vlinished  Boome,  and  Tailhm  hi 

Ftaparatory  Department,  per  year, ^^^ 

**  "      with  Academic  Oraraa— lit  year, , ^^^ 

!••• 
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-  AysMpt  MOli  tern  m  advMca.  Nq  deductioa  QMle  for  •tude^tf  who  •nter  .ai  99J  tiiaft 
«fl«K  ttl«  ooBUBOBCWiieQt  <rf  Um  tern,  nor  for  absence  after  thej  hare  entered,  unlefs  on  «c- 
^oiat  of  protnctod  SUoeea. 

liISS  6.  HUNT. 


OREGORrS  GOMMERaAL  COLLEGE. 

Dbtroit,  October  6,  1861. 
ToT^AXCu  W.  Shjukmasi, 

SupttimndetU  of  PubUe  hutnuHon  qf  the  SUiU  ef  JlfitAi^iiiff: 

Dear  Btr— Yoor  letter  with  a  copy  of  yoor  annual  report,  came  to  hand  to-dajr.  Agreea- 
ble with  yotir  revest,  I  send  tUe  ifbllowtng  report,  also  one  of  fflj  cirCHlarf. 

In  May,  1850,  with  the  encouragemeat  of  a  number  of  the  first  business  men  of  this  cUtf, 
I  organized  a  school  to  be  known  by  the  name  and  style  of  Gregory's  Commercial  College, 
myself  acting  as  principal  of  saidKitistitution,  with  E.  C.  Walker,  Esq.,  as  lecturer  on  Com- 
mercial Law.  The  object  of  which  is  to  secure  to  young  men  (who  never  have  had  the  etpe, 
rience  of  the  (Urersified  functions  of  the  counting-room,)  a  thorough  and  practical  commerdal 
education.  The  •course  of  study  proposed  embraces  penmanship,  book*keepiDg  by  double, 
entry,  commercial  calculations,  and  commercial  law.  The  i^stem  of  teaching  in  said  instttU" 
tion  discards  the  use  of  text'books,  and  relies  upon  oral  and  black-board  iastruciiaD.  PtipOs 
are  instructed  individually  and  not  in  classes,  so  that  they  may  enter  at  any  time  and  proofed 
in  ratio  of  their  capacity' and  assiduity.  The  school,  though  small  at  first,  has  from  monlli  to 
montti  gradually  increased  until  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  procure  assistant  teachen. 
The  first  year  ending  June  1st,  I8S1,  the  number  of  students  that  entered  the  college  was  iRI. 
It  usualty  takes  young  men  of  ordinary  capacity  three  months  to  complete  the  course  of  in- 
struction as  arroaged  for  this  class  of  institutions. 

The  Commercial  College  serves  as  a  coanecting  link  between  the  academic  institution'  and 
the  counting-house  of  the  merchanL  The  literary  and  scientLSc  institution  contributes  to  the 
discipline  and  general  information  of  the  mind,  breadth  and  comprehcnsi^-eness  of  >'iew,  and 
the  enlargement  of  the  understanding.  While  the  disci|»line  of  the  Commercial  College  con- 
tributes  directly  and  largely  to  these  ends,  It  also  enables  the  possessor  of  these  attainmoots  to 
apply  tiiem  to  the  practioid  details  of  business,  In  one  of  the  most  important  puretdbs  of  Ufr. 
'Occupying  this  Yantage  groond,  the  beginner  in  a  mercantile  career  is  not  appalled  or  embtf- 
nssed  by  the  dilBcuItles  which  inevitably  beset  the  man  Who  is  destitute  of  a  commercial  afl- 
ucatlon.  A  man  may  have  natural  sagacity,  but  without  this  discipline,  or  the  ioformaAiHi 
wUch  is  more  spee^Bly  obtained  l^  this  discipline  than  la  usually  obtained  by  yean  of  expo- 
rience,  he  can  hardly  expect  success  in  buaioeas,  or  an  eminent  staDdtDr  in  hJa  profosikm. 

In  eonelualon,  the  undersigned  Aels  confident,  from  his  experience  both  in  fiie  practice  and 
theory  of  the  subjects  of  instruction,  and  with  the  aid  of  suchassibtanta  m  laay  be  requind* 
tfaMbe  wiB  be  enabled  to  advaaoa  those  who  avkil  themaelvea  of  the«dfraDtage  otiS»redto  the 
flVfllE  of  thorough  and  aoeompMied  aeeouafeants. 

RespeetAxlly  yours, 

URIAH  GRBOORY* 


METEOROLOGY. 

Under  artlole  XL  of  the  revlaed  cooatitutton,  relating  to  Education,  it  is  made  the  duty  M 
thB  legUbiture  to  eneounge  the  promotion  of  intellectual,  sdentlfle,  and  agricultural  improfv- 
Mtfot    It  would  seem  to  be  the  provinoe  ef  the  department  of  PubHc  Instruction  to  reoof 
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bIm  m  a  le^lMto  field  of  reflection,  the  eflbrte  whidi  have  been  vmdt  hf  tte  Mtfeaal  gov^ 
mtaomA  to  reduce  to  a  lyateni  the  important  edenoe  of  meteorology.  Thd  Ingliletiin  of 
Mkdiigiin  hae  already  made  an  a|>propriadon  for  the  reqniefte  ioelrameoCa,  and  piuiHoi  hf 
Uw  ibr  the  keeping  of  the  proper  tables,  under  the  fbrme  adopted  by  the  BmiCfaaonian  Inattta- 
ttoa,  at  WaahiogCon.  It  is  aleo  made  the  doty  of  the  Begcnti  to  provide  for  keeping  noCoero- 
loigloel  records,  which  are  to  be  hereafter  pobBshed  with  the  report  of  the  SvperiatendeBfe  of 
PnbHc  Instruction. 


Aid  AaaoB,  STth  AprU,  lett. 
Bm.  Fearcu  W.  8bsamuii»  StipmruUen4$mt^  PuUie  htttnutiam 

DtiM  Bm—1  aooede  with  pleasure  to  your  reqoeat  for  aoopy  of  the  table  eotnmnnioeied  I9 
Me  to  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  exhibiting  in  inotMaaad  decimals  of  an  indi,  the  monthly 
lUI  of  Rmv  in  this  dly,  for  the  three  years  named. 

ItieinatnimeDt  which  I  use  is  De Witt's  nioeinoh  Conical  Raia  Gage»  the  principle  and  ooa- 
aCnwOooof  whidiyoa  may  And  deaerlbeain  BUUman's  Journal  of  8cieooe,  Vol.  XXIL,  pag* 
S91.  Tables  Uke  the  foBowing,  sometimes  in*  lads  with  the  rain,  an  account  aleo  of  the  water 
«r  melted  snow.    It  shooUl  be  observed  Oiatthtodoee  not. 

1849.  1860.  1861. 

i«3.  ,«.  ^ 

- ,14-  ,80.  MB. 

Maioh 1,80.  J,«7.  Ifi^ 

Apfil...... 1 2,13.  ,9i».  3,0i- 

M^ ' 3,60.  ,30.  5^85. 

Jane 3,46.  3,44.  MX- 

JjOj 3,87.  «,!&.  6,04. 

A«g«t 3,10.  6,52.  4»18. 

•eptember 3,90.  1,98.  MB- 

Oafeober 3,38.  1,00.  M4- 

M^mraber 1,86.  1,73.  2,48. 

Xteoember 37.  ,08.  2,27- 

VqM 27,33.         22,90. 

Ttmu  tut  table  it  woaM  appear  that  the  variation  in  tiie  annval  amowit  of  raia  1 
k««iehrga.    Hie  <|iiaallly  whieh  IbD  tho  laat  joar  exoeeded  thai  of  I860  fay  BMt^  « 
iDdhee.    /<  OsWieaiid/ag  qf  tl#  isttr*  in  oar  grt^  tofas  diiete  Oe  oorf<a^  fwirtfty  gf  rafa 
«Mdk/«lfa  4ii  d<|brs«4  yeors,  M  Me  r^^lea  wMoft  tf^  eecsipy/ 

'  Hie  annmil  average  in  this  placs^fiirthe  three  yeara  above  named,  Is  28,82  iaehes.  Ite 
•■mal  avongo  in  BoitOQ  is  stalked  to  be  30  faiohes;  in  the  ita*ea  of  New  York  and  OliOb  a%  fa 
■oma,a0;io9i)gland,32;iDFkris,22;in8t.  Pelersbufgh,  18;  In  Odentta,  81;  tai  Vera  CHia, 
vet  and  In  8aa  Lois,  8.  A.,  280. 

T^peonMarslttiattoo  of  om>8tate  In  rolatkm  to  the  great  kkea,  in  addition  to  those  leaiw 
vrtiieh  are  oomaon  to  us  with  other  8tatea,asgai  to  the  eetabHsfameDt  of  a  weB  appolaCed 
^■tuu  of  meteorotogioal  obeervatioos.  It  cannot  be  donbted  that  the  lUthftd  proeeeuHoa  of 
Mdi  aQfttem  tsr  afewyeara,  would  reeolt  ooton]y  in  a  valuable  oontrlbution  to  aoknoek  hot 
ki  the  developement  of  fiiets  and  principles  of  mudbi  fanportaBoe  to  the  agrfeultmal  intarcets 
of  our  State. 

I  am  happy  to  know  that  the  subject  haa  strongly  attra</.ed  your  attention,  and  oanbot  hipo 
ttui  you  may  be  oompletely  suuoessftil  in  the  aooompllahment  of  your  utmost  desfaea  la  ra- 
lardtoit. 

Ytrj  rospeotfoQy  yourSi 

L.  aurra  hobabv. 
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RULES 

FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  TOWNSHIP  LIBRARIES,  Ac. 


Mvn.    BjMetioQ  I44,tfaetowiMMpb6«]<dl»vBpow«rtotiiiipeiidl3MopentloiMof« 

IM  vf  tba  Mshool  law,  which  providM  for  tho  dktribwioo  of  the  booht  0009  in  tkum  m 

■ad  to  restore  the  eeme.    flee  secciona  U5  and  144.    The  foUowlDg  rules  are  takea  from  the 
'  pamphlet  edition  of  the  sehool  lawa  of  1848: 

f 

DUTIBB  OP  UamAMlAK. 

I.  The  townehip  librarian  ahall  keep  a  catalogue  of  all  the  booka  belonging  te  the  townahfp 
library,  in  a  Uaok  book  to  be  provided  for  that  porpote,  and  he  ahaU  be  aocoontable  to  tha 
towDshlp  fbr  their  lafe  keeping.  In  laid  book  be  ahall  enter  in  a  legible  hand,  the  Ml«  and 
uumker  of  each  book  belongUig  to  the  Ubrazy,  with  auch  addltiona  aa  maj  from  time  to  tfaaa 
be  made  thereto. 

S.  He  ahaU  fakbel  each  book  befenging  to  the  townahip  Ubratj,  before  it  ia  drawn  therefrom, 
thm. 

"  TWnaAtp  ZAbrtuy.  JVet        . 

<*mi  book  ia  ic«u«aWe  to  the  director  the  kMt  flatarday  of  eterj  nMith.    The 
I  ia  raapooaibJe  for  all  damagea  done  to  it  while  in  baa  poaacaaion." 

I  The  preceding  label  ahuuM,  if  practicable,  be  tucUff  pHala<  and  anugly  paatad  on  the  i 

aide  of  the  eover.    Theaameof  the  townahip  to  which  the  fibrary  belongs  ahonU  be  inaerted 

I  in  the  fint  Maak.    The  nmnber  of  the  aeveral  volunea  ahould  be  filled  with  a  pen,  oommano- 

togwithHal. 

3.  Bectioo  61  profklaa  that  <<the  dh^xstor  ihaU  draw  from  the  townahip  library,  the  propor- 
tioo  of  booka  to  whiofa  the  diatrfet  nu^  be  entitled,  and  vetnra  the  aame  to  the  townahip  1- 
bffai7  at  the  ezpiratioo  of  every  tliree  montha^**  Tlie  timesfor  drawing  booka  from  the  Umtf 
Alp  libraiy,  and  returning  the  aame,  ahaD  be  the  firat  Satorday  of  Janoary,  April,  Ja^aa4 
October,  between  the  hoora  ot  IS  o'clock  M.  and  3  o*cloek  P.  M. 

Aooofdhig  toaeotioo  116,  the  booka  of  the  townihip  library  are  to  be  diatrlbated  fay  (ha 
towaaUp  Kbrariaa  among  the  aevarai  diaaricla  of  the  townahip,  in  proportion  to  the  anmbar 
•#  ahlUrea  to  each  between  the  agea  of  toar  and  eighteen  yeara,  aa  the  aame  ahallappaur  kof 
tha  hat  report  of  the  director  thereof.  Bat  aU  mapa»  charta,  eograTlaga  and  lezioona,  beki^- 
lag  to  tho  library,  ahall  remafai  therein,  and  at  all  proper  tlmea  be  open  to  inapeotion  by  tha 
cittaaM  of  the  townahip.    [Bee  aeotictt  144.] 

4.  The  librariaa  ahall,  in  a  book  to  be  prorlded  for  that  porpoae,  charge  nary  director  with 
tha  hooka  he  may  draw  from  the  townahip  libcaiy,  by  their  nmrnhtni  and  in  like  manner 
credit  the  aama  when  th^  ahall  be  retamed. 

&  Be  ahaU  make  a  writtao  report  to  the  achool  iaapeotora,  betwaan  the  i5th  and  31at  daia 
of  March  to  each  year,  aekttog  forth  Che  namber  of  booka  in  the  lihiV7,  and  their  condition* 
Ilia  report  ahaU  alio  atato  what  booka  hafc  been  added  to  the  Ubraiy  daring  tl^  year,  what 
hooka  have  beea  leat,  if  any;  what  ii^Jvreds  and  what  amoont  af  flnee  haTO  beea  impfard  aad 
eeBacted;  together  with  each  other  particalara  aa  the  inapectors  ahaU  direct;  whfoh  report  aha! 
ha  phkoed  on  file  with  papera  of  their  offloe. 


L  Mo  pamaa,asaeptdiiaetcra  of  achool  diatrlecs,ahaa  be  permitted  to  draw  booka  from  Cha 
toWMUp  library;  Bar  ahaU  May  be  eatUkd  to  draw  at  any  other  thaea  than  qiecified  abof% 
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NeTerthAlMs  the  libnuriaa  may  allow  directc»«  who  have  not  drawn  books  for  any  qoaitcr,  t» 
xeoeiv*  them  at  other  times. 

2.  None  but  inhabitants  of  adiool  dlatriota  shaU  be  entitled  to  dnw  books  from  the  direc- 
tory and  no  director  shaU  k)an  a  book  to  any  parson  who  is  net  a  resident  of  his  district 

3.  Mo  person  shall  be  permitted  to  draw  morf  than  one  book  at  a  time,  onlees  there  are 
boaks  enough  in  the  library  to  aocommodaite  all  persons  that  are  entitled  to  draw  therefrom. 
Andia  no  ossealiallwy  person  be  permitted  to  dsaw^  at  one  tjme,  more  than  oaebotk  Sm 
himself,  and  one  for  each  member  of  his  family  that  is  able  to  read. 

4.  The  library  shall  be  open  for  drawing  and  returning  books,  erery  Saturday,  (except  those 
days  when  the  director  returns  books  to  the  township-  library,  and  draws  anew,)  from  It  o*- 
ekMkMw  untilS  o'citockP.  M^  ui^tese  the  director,  with  the  consent  of  the  district  board,  dwU 
dMnge  the  time,  in  which  case  he  shaU  give  due  notice  tfaereofl  *Tb%  director  maer,  at  his  dis- 
cretion, allow  persons  entitled  to  recelTe  books,  to  draw  them  at  other  times,  as  may  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  parties.  But  all  books,  whenever  drawn,  shall  be  returned  to  the  director 
the  last  Saturday  of  every  month. 

5.  Different  persons  wishing  any  book  or  books,  shall  be  entitled  to  draw  the  same  according 
to  the  priority  of  their  applications. 

¥IXai  AStD  DAXAOES. 

I.  For  every  volume  retained  beyond  the  time  establislied  by  these  rulee,  afii^  of  five  cents 
ahaU  be  Imposed  for  the  first  day,  and  a  fine  of  ten  cents-per  week  thereafter,  until  the  book 
■hall  be  returned. 

9.  For  turning  down  leaves,  tearing,  greasing,  or  in  any  wa^  mutilating  or  injiuing  books 
biyuadtheir  natnnd wear, the  dlrectoris  snthorlied to Impoee  a  llneof  not  kasfiiMifrM 
cents,  nor  more  than  twenty,  for  each  and  every  offence.  No  person,  against  whom  fines 
stand  unpaid,  shall  be  entitled  to  draw  books.  But  any  person  dissatisfied  with  fines  Impoeed 
by  a  director,  shall  be  entitled  to  appeal  to  the  township  librarian,  whose  decision  shsil  be 
flnaL 

3.  Any  person  losing  a  book  belonging  to  the  township  library,  shall  pay  therefbr  not  leaa 
than  the  first  cost  of  the  sanw,  and  not  more  than  twice  that  amount,  to  be  determined  by  the 
director;  or,  if  lost  by  a  director,  to  be  determined  by  the  librarian;  and  if  lost  by  a  librarian^ 
to  be  determined  by  the  board  of  school  inspectors. 

4.  AU  fines  received  by  directors  shaU  be  paid  to  the  township  librarian,  who  shall  pay  the- 
anne  into  the  towash^  treasury  for  the  benefit  of  the  township  library. 


BULBS  FOB  THE  GOVEBNMENT  OF  THE  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  IN  THE  TJNIVERSI- 
TT  OP  BOCHIOAN,  ADOPTED  BT  THE  BOARD  OF  REGENTS  OP  THE  imiVSSSI- 
^TT,J1TLT,  ISBe. 

CATAXXMOB  Of  StSDlOAL  tMCttLTT. 

Abram  Sager,  1£  D.,— Professor  of  ObafeaMoa  and  Dboases  of  Women  wmA  KXOIbmu 
B.  U.  Douglass,  IL  D.,— -Ptoftasor  of  Medical  Jurlspnidence  s 
Annuel  Denton,  M.  D.,— Profrssor  of  Tlioory  sad  PMsCioe  of  Physle  i 
Moeea'Omm,  M.  D.,    PiroAssor  of  Anatomy  and  Leolum'  on  Siigei^,  dHs* 
J.  Aditns  ABsn,  M.  D.,    ProHwsoyogBBitoilfcMeditttaBdHiyslgh^ty* 

OF  THE  tACOBTT  AMD  THEIR  DCTISa. 

Ist  This  department  of  the  University  shall  be  styled  the  '<  Departdiebt  of  Misdlclfie  an* 
Surgery  in  the  University  of  Bfichlgan.** 

Sd.  The  Professors  now  or  hereafter  to  be  appointed,  shall  consttttitd*  Om  TuevMf  of  ttll< 
Department,  who  shall  be  styled  the  "Faculty  of  Medicine  and  Suigeiy.**' 
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3d.  Tbe  iomiediato  gannaamA  of  tUi  depuiment  thall  be  vested  in  Cbe  f^iHy,  wkoit 
da^it  Bbail  be  to  ioetnict  the  stndente  in  tlie  eevenJ  branches  of  Msrninstanght  in  this  de- 
psrtDoent  of  tbe  Univerai^. 

4th.  One  of  the  Professors  appointed  annual^  bj  the  Flacnlty,  as  President  thereof,  ahaU 
preskk  at  stated  meetinga  of  the  Faculty,  and  be  empowered  to  call  special  neetlDgB  when- 
ersr  in  his  Judgment  necessary,  or  npon  amplication  of  aqy  two  Profnesowi 

fitlu  At  aU  meetings  of  the  Faculty  a  majority  aball  cooatitute  a.  quorum.  In  the  ahecfioe 
of  tbe  Ptesident,  a  FKsidenI  pro  C^skahaU  be  appointed  by  the  Faculty,  wiioahaU  discharge 
Uie  dotiea  of  the  President.    The  praaidiog  offioer  shaU  be  alwigri  entitled  to  a  vote. 

«tb.  The  Faculty  shall  annually  appoint  one  of  their  number  Secretary,  who  shall  keep  a 
record  of  all  their  proceedinga  and  anbait  tiie  same  to  tbe  Regenta  at  the  annual  meeting,ibr 
inspection. 

7th.  The  Pftaldent  of  tbe  Faculty  4haU  keep  a  book  in  which  shaD  be  registered  tbe  time 
of  entrance,  name,  andage  of  each  student,  withhis  pJaee  of  residence. 

0th.  The  yiBcatty  ahaB  preaent  at  the  annual  Meetlaga  ef  the  Begenta,  a  r.eptrt  co  nyh,it- 
ters  tondifaag  the  interests  of  the  department,  as  in  their  view  oall  fiir  the  aetfon  of  tka 
Board. 

Ist.  Erery  candidate  for  admission  Aall  present  satiMhotory  tfvidaBea  of  goad  aBomleiier* 
acter,  shall  exhibit  erideuee  of  a  good  English  education,  the  knowledge  af  Matvfal  Ihflfio- 
phy,  the  Elementary  Mathematical  Sciences,  and  such  an  acquaintance  with  tho  Latin  and 
Greek  languages  as  will  enable  him  to  appreeiate  the  technical  langnaga  of  i 
and  write  preecriptiona. 

Pftnrided,  theee  literary  requirementa  ahaU  not 
the  student  becomes  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  M  D. 

TBKMa  or  STODT— avBTaif  or  maiBOono^  &c. 

1st.  The  comrse  of  study  in  this  department  shaU  commence  the  first  ITedneeday  in  Odo- 
bei^  and  ooatiBue  ontU  the  first  Wedoeidby  in  AprIL 

Sd.  There  shaU  be  km  Leetusea  daUly,  .(^aturdi^a  exoep^d.) 

3d.  Baoh  Professor  ShaU  daily  exacniae  the  dasa  vipoa  the  subject  of  the  Icotore  «f  the  pre- 
^dduiday. 

«h.AU  text  booka  used  shall  be  seleoted  by  the  Faeul^,  su^eet  to  tha  revi^ioci  oftha 
Board  of  Begeata. 

Stfa.  Omdidatea  tor  gmduation  shall  anu/pui^se  theaiselTes  as  such  at  tbe  ctoee  of  theixflnt 
eo«iae,orthe  eomBneneement  of  their  seeoad,  and  abaH  be  examined  npen  the  aultfects  of 
Anatamy,  Pfaysloh)gy,  Materia  Medfea,  and  ohaaalatry. 

Sth.  Oandidates  for  gradaatiOB  ahaO  be  required  to  write  a  thetis  upon  some  He Acal  or 
•orgieal  subject,  onee  hi  two  weeka,  which  theaia  ShaU  ba  read  and  deAnded  baiore  the  dui^ 
OB  aacta  Baturdaya  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  E^umlty. 


1st.  Every  student  on  entering  shaH  pay  Che  sum  of  ten  doOfers,  as  an  i 
money  is  to  be  appropriated  to  the  faicreaae  of  the  library,  Muaenm,  and  athar  SMaaa  a#  il* 
lustration. 

Sd.  Clergymen,  members  Of  the  legal  prol^ealon,  and  graduatea-of  other  reapeetabla  umM 
eal  institutiona,  mi^  be  permitted  to  attend  the  ooursa  of  hietnietk|n»  as  hoaamy  I 
of  the  Medical  Department. 


1st.  AU  degrees  shaU  be  oonforred  by  tbe  Board  €it  Regents,  upon  the  rccommandatloB  tt 
theMedkalFteulty. 
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2d.  la  order  thai  «  student  may  be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medieiiia,  te 
ihail  exhibit  eTidcnoe  of  having  pursued  the  study  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  for  three  yean, 
irith  some  respectable  practitioner  of  Medicine;  moat  have  attended  two  courses  of  lectures, 
the  last  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  UniTermty  of  Mlehigan;  must  have  submitted  to  the 
Faculty  an  original  thesis  on  some  Medical  subject,  and  have  passed  an  examination,  beJd  at 
the  close  of  the  second  course,  satisfactory  to  the  Faculty. 

3d.  An  allowance  of  one  year  from  the  term  of  study  may  be  made  in  fiiTOr  of  gradoatos 
of  the  departments  of  Science  and  Arts,  and  of  other  respectable  literary  colleges,  and  re^Mot* 
ftUe  practitioners,  of  four  years'  standing,  may  be  admlted  to  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  by  attend- 
ance upon  one  course  of  lectures,  on  passing  the  rettuisite  examlniftion. 

Adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board,  July,  1850. 

B.  N.  WILCOX,  Secretary. 

As  an  incentive  to  effbrt  on  the  part  of  tlie  student,  a  regulation  to  confbrm  to  the  fellowiQg 
has  been  authorised  by  the  Board  of  Regents. 

The  Medical  Faculty  transmitted  the  fbllowiiig  ooinmlmleatloii '  wfaldi  was  read,  and  the 
Faulty  authorised  to  make  the  regalatton  rtcommeBded: 

Hie  Medical  Faculty  beg  leave  to  add  to  their  report  ca  presented,  the  following  reoens^ 
BMDdatlon,  vis:  to  provide  for  the  pabttamiBB  of  ooe  or  more  such  thesis  as  may  be  selected 
Mf  the  FaoQlty,  at  each  aatraal  cotftmeoeement  of  this  Depaxtneiit. 

Adopted  July,  1861. 


TEXTBOOKS. 

The  law  does  not  make  the  recommendation  of  Che  Superfaxtendent  imperati^-e  upon  school 
•ofllcers  to  adopt  the  books.  Nor  is  it  beHeved  that  good  policy  woidd  require  it  to  be  so^  for 
evil  might  ensue,  by  its  arbitrary  force  npon  those  who  are  indeed  good  Judges  sod  good 
teachers,  but  who  might  be  ^  opinion  that  they  could  be  more  suooeasAd  tn  adopUng  «id 
teaching  from  books  other  than  thoe^  reoommended.  ITitbotit  the  cordial  co-operatioa  of 
school  oflfeers,  teachers  and  parents,  neMier  the  law  nor  the  reeoniaiendattott  would  retalt  is 
.Mj  practical  good.  It  cannot  be  esqtectod,  however  mudi  St  might  be  desired,  that  att  eaa 
agree  upon  the  m#rits  of  tiie  sane  book  or  books,  any  tnore  than  all  ean  agieo  vpon  one  ajs- 
tem  of  belief  in  matters  of  fkith,  or  upon  the  merits  of  an  agriooltaral  implemeBt^  TbefaK 
ftooifc,  like  the  best  fknaing  utensil,  eve&toally  gaiae  Its  way  Into  vee^  reooflOBMOdatlOQ  or  no 
recommendation.  The  exanilnatlott  and  reoonmondatton  of  a  peracn  iHwm  the  knglalaliiif 
deems  to  be  competent,  it  was  supposed,  wouM  not Itowtthattt  tis  bcneais,  in  fiMittfeaMogla- 
formation  and  presenting  tEKfol  books  to  13ie  view  of  tsadioM  and  othen,  Ifaaa  aaUng  «af 
for  their  gradual  Introduction  Into  sdiools,  not  in  a  forced,  imperative  manner,  but  by  ^SU^ 
ing  the  examination  and  inveetigotion  of  iJl  interested.  Nor  can  tUs  be  visPived  in  any  oOiar 
Ught  than  the  requirement  of  a  good  poliqr,  wiiieh  ensures  improve^nt  and  progression. 
4r4r,  if  itrbo  orgad  that  eaoh  successive  officer  i«  to  reoomraead  the  same  series,  without  ref 
'4Maob  to  hie  own  |iidgilMa^  or  that  the  oame  oflloer  is  to  perpetuate  his  o>vn  recommenda- 
tions, tA«r«  ie  an  end  to  aU  furtker  adoanement.  Our  scholars  and  our  .schools,  in  the  next 
^narter  of  a  oentury,  would  be  found  ikr  back  in  the  path  of  retrogression  and  behind  the 
tlgbtof  theege. 

It  does  not  follow,  that  in  consequence  of  the  recommendation  of  a  list  or  series  of  books, 
difflsrent  from  those  which  may  have  been  recommended,  that  the  books  which  are  in  our 
schools  are  to  be  thrown  promiscuously  out  of  the  doors  of  our  school  houses — that  parents 
are  forced  to  the  necessity  aad  expense  of  furnifhing  new  books— 4hat  teachers  are  to  doss 
ttieir  lessons  from  before  the  eyes  of  their  pupils;  all  this  would  be  confbsloii,  and  for  IhMi 
the  ol^eet  intended  t>y  the  law.    The  useful  results  anticipated,  will  be  found  In  throwtng  oal 
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>  tlie  p«Ulc,  liefore  teacbert  and  school  ofBtvn,  a  Ifot  of  booVt  from  tirae  to  thne,  y^iAA 
kave  been  eumined  and  compared  ivUh  tboee  in  use,  and  which,  like  all  other  Uiiffl  thej  baf« 
hid  before  them,  it  may  be  hoped,  might  aifcrd  some  fkcUitj  to  them  in  their  o^vn  good  work 
of  Ittveetigation;  leaving  such  book*,  after  annonodng  the  result  of  toch  ezamina  ion  by  thle 
ifiee,  where  the  law  ItseJf  leaves  them— sabject  to  adoption  or  rejection,  to  change  or  other- 
wImi,  as  the  best  Julgtnent  of  ichoo]  officers  and  teerhers,  and  their  knowlodgo  of  the  local 
wmats  of  the  schoob  or  distriets,  iiioQ  afterwards  dictate.— &'tt^^tiif«ad!f»rs  Rep^rt^  1850. 
e  •  •  e  •  e 

Tliere  oertidnly  can  be  no  serfoua  objection  to  the  recommendation  of  works  whir>h,  in  the 
jodgmant  of  this  deportment,  ge^tns  best  adapted  to  the  purposes  and  usee  of  teachers;  leaviDg 
Meh  works  to  find  their  way  into  our  schools  upon  their  actual  merits,  and  both  teachers  and 
tdbohn  free  to  avail  themselves  of  such  authorities  as  in  their  (4>inion  might  most  efifcctua]^ 
dd  tb^  Investigations.  It  Is  not  oontemplated,  either  in  the  law  d^  by  this  deportment,  to 
■Hke  such  recommendations  imperotive.  The  great  oliject  of  this  requirement  would  seen 
to  be  that  0  list  of  suitabfe  books,  properly  and  caref  nDy  examined,  should  be  thrown  befbre 
tsaahSM  and  school  otteers,  ia  the  hope  of  fteiUtating  Htuir  own  examinations,  and  by  sooM 
wmiftf  Mlfofi,  that  something  useftil  mi^  bo  aocompUAbed  towards  a  dssirable  vaiiininttf. 
Ilt»  tsasoa  has  yet  ooeorred  to  this  ottce,  to  rnodU^  or  diange  the  groupd  assumed  apoo  tiili 
■<l!)set,  hi  Its  test  commnnieatlon  to  the  Leglslatwe. 

lliaorgaBiaalion  of  sdiools  and  aeadeoks,  the  estabUshraeDt  of  Uaieersltfes,  HbenlA. 
iOfTflMBlfe  and  apppropriatlons  for  teaebers,  are  but  first  steps.  They  are  all  preparatoiy  l» 
Ihal  system  of  training  and  developiMBi  which  is  called  edooatloB.  This  qrstem  does  aal 
oonaist  in  the  acquisition  of  more  iheta,  learaed  withovt  order,  and  Mraembered  without  sr- 
cangament,  bat  in  that  ordoi^  trahiiug  wMeh  develops  in  tbslr  rigtiC  dfareoUon^  the  whols 
fli|Meal,  intelleotual  and  moral  nature.  Edueacion,  therefore,  demands  system  and  order. 
Iters  must  be  oorrespondenoe  and  unity  in  all  its  parts. 

In  a  peribet  system,  each  branch  has  iu  appropriate  ideas,  properly  etaseifled  and  arranged. 
9or  this,  much  study  and  much  experience  in  teaching  ate  Indispensable.  The  mechanic  or 
fcrmer  learns  his  businees  onty  by  labor  and  toll,  continued  through  many  yeors.  Systems  of 
instruction  Ibr  the  young,  that  ore  to  furnish  food  for  the  mind  and  give  character  to  ois 
schools,  can  only  be  oontstructed  by  varied  knowledge,  aided  by  kmg  experience.  They 
oan  be  formed  only  from  ripe  knowledge,  made  practical  by  much  experience  in  tea^dng, 
and  become  well  known  only  by  the  fruits  they  bear.  Under  such  impreorions,  the  attention 
of  this  office  was  directed  at  on  eorly  season  to  the  subject  of  text  books.  Our  schools  were 
lUsd  with  multlikrious  systems,  having  no  connection  wiUi  eodi  other,  and  consequently 
osnytng  forward  no  oommon  system  of  education.  In  mathematics,  where  uniformity  of 
qwfeem  is  most  neoeeeory,  and  moot  easily  attainable,  various  systems,  differing  from  eaoh 
other  in  their  organic  structure,  were  often  to  t>e  found  in  the  some  school,  and  frequently  in 
the  some  doss.  Systematical  instruction  in  the  exact  sciences,  based  upon  uniform  and  set- 
tled principles,  could  not  thus  be  given.  Under  this  state  of  things,  it  seemed  to  be  neoemary 
Id  make  selections  and  reoommendotioua  wbL-h  would  secure  at  least  a  uniformity  in  the 
same  school,  and  if  poeaible,  in  the  some  district.  Iu  occon^pKsIilng  this,  it  was  to  be  expeotr 
ed  that  dlffi»reooes  of  judgmeut  and  opinion  would  aruse,  not  only  among  practical  cducaton 
imd  teaohers,  but  among  various  outhers  and  publishers,  whose  interesis  were  more  or  leas 
aflbcied.  It  is  perhaps  doe  to  the  interests  of  our  schools  that  the  reiuon  for  some  of  the 
principal  seleotlonji  made  and  recom mended  by  tliis  ofllco,  should  be  given. 

The  works  of  Professor  Dovies,  on  the  subject  of  marheraotics,  and  which  were  much  in  use  In 
onr  sdmob,  wero  great^  preferred,  because  of  their  scientific  arrangement,  the  clearness  and 
preoialoa  of  their  rales,  and  their  eminently  practical  character.  The  author  of  these  works 
tand  long  been  at  the  head  of  the  mathematical  deparunent  in  the  military  aohool  at  West 
9dbAt  bad  prepared  a  oourae  of  mathematloal  text  bo9ks  kmg  sinoe  adopted  and  used  in  that 
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iMtitatioii,  and  in  whole  or  iAptit,  in  mort  of  the  ooO^giato  inititatiooe  of  tfae  pouutij.  ^- 
seoond  eeries^wea  also  prepared,  on  the  same  general  plan,  for  academies,  and  a  third*  eaai- 
braclDg  an  ariOuietical  eouree,  for  ^c^ioola.  Our  Univend^  bad  adopted,  and  bow  aw  the 
higher  course.  To  ha^'e  the  same  syskem  iii  the  schools,  the  preparatory  institotions  and  the 
UnlTvrslty,  appeared  to  be  of  the  first  importance.  The  principles  of  exact  sdenoe  are  the 
same  La  arithmetic,  in  algebra,  and  in  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics,  and  should  be 
tai^ht  and  explained  in  the  same  manner,  so  that  a  pupil  who  lias  thoroughly  learned  his 
arithmetic,  will  have  acquired  those  habits  of  thought  which  prepare  him  for  the  stwty  of  the 
advanced  course.  The  course  of  Professor  Davies  is  the  only  complete  one  now  before  the 
public,  in  which  all  tlie  subjects  forming  a  full  course  of  mathematical  instruction  are  tanj^ 
aecordinir  to  one  general  method.  This  course  hsa  been  rendered  of  still  greater  talue  as  a 
ijiyatem  of  education,  by  a  recent  publication  entitled  the  ''Logic  and  Utility  of  mathematics.** 
This  work  gives  a  ftill  analysis  of  mathematics  as  a  suljject  of  knowledge,  explains  the  mental 
pcQoesaea  which  the  study  develope*  the  nature  of  the  reasoning  employed,  and  the  best, 
melliod  of  imparting  instruction.  It  is  a  work  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  evei^praoti-> 
oal  teacher,  audits  superior  merit  entitles  it  to  a  place  in  every  district  Hbraxj  of  the  Stat^ 

In  the  selection  of  text  books  for  hietory,  tiie  same  conalderafcionaffoieiBed.  Tlie  series  cC 
Hn.  WiUardembcaOesaseho<A  Uetotyof  the  United  Slates,  a  brger  history  fbr  adnneeA 
classes,  and  a  general  history,  ancient  and  modem,  all  oonstrooted  upon  the  same  general  plsiu 
TUs  series,  more  than  any  other,  seems  t^  connect  ehronotogy,  geograi^  and  the  pliyiifial 
^aveloiunent  and  growth  of  our  coontry,  with  the  riaeendiSril  of  natkwa  and  the  piegiesp  ef 
eifllieHtlon.  They  are  marked  by  a  wide  nn^t  of  thought,  a  p we  and  ardeai  spirit,  a  waoa 
petrifltisni,  and  a  toethodJoderfaugementpartieuhriy  adapted  to  testrnctioQ. 

V6r  the  work  on  natural  phlkM0pfa9r»  we  are  indebted  to  the  system  of  pttUic  instradieB 
eatahUahediDtheaohoela  of  BoetoB.  Mr.  FiMker,  whoee  pUkeopUoal  works  ece  leoans- 
inended,hasbeenlongknownasthe]ieadof  the pubfic  schools  of  that  city.  His  workshave 
paiaed  the  ordeal  of  adc^en  and  nae,  not  oa^  in  that  d^,  but  in  other  places  eqnaQy  didin- 
guished  for  good  schools  and  general  intelligence.  Their  peculiarity  consists  paxticularly  ia 
deameaa  of  style,  correct  arrangement  and  copiousness  of  matto-. 

Qrammar,  it  has  been  known  from  long  experience,  has  been  taught  mechanical^.  To  break 
up  this  fiUae  system,  the  author  of  the  work  recommended  for  use  in  our  achoola,  has  adopted 
a  method  which  sukiiJects  every  step  to  careful  analysis,  obliges  the  pupil  to  chalk  out  on  the 
Uaek  board  the  results  of  every  lesson,  and  oompare  every  principle  with  those  whkh  have 
preceded.  Thus  was  substituted  a  series  of  eonnteted  frimcipleg^  fbr  a  set  of  arbltraiy  rolefl^ 
making  Grammar  a  science,  enUg^ning  and  expanding  the  mind,  instead  of  a  dubious  aitp 
loading  and  clogglug  the  memory. 

No  reason  need  be  assigned  for  recommendmg  a  return  to  the  elementary  works  of  Dr. 
Webster.  Although  perhaps  subject  to  objection,  others  in  some  respects  are  no  more  per- 
ftct  Besides,  his  dictionary  is  the  stsndard  of  our  language,  and  has  become  a  national  tteas* 
ure,  as  weU  as  the  monument  of  his  industry  and  genius.  To  discard  his  elementary  works 
ftom  schools,  while  we  adopt  the  higher  as  the  basis  of  oiur  literature,  would  seem  to  be  un- 
wise. Connection  and  uniformity  in  systems  of  instrnctioa,  wlH  alone  raise  the  mind  to  dear 
and  connected  trains  of  thought,  while  different  and  conflicting  systems,  like  opposite  winds 
and  oppoeing  currents,  only  produce  agitation  and  froth. 

Having  thus  expbtined  the  general  prtndples/nrhich  have  governed  this  department  in  the 
teoommeodatkm  of  text  books,  it  is  a  causa  of  much  satisfaction  that  distinguished  and  able 
ednoators  of  onr  own  State  have  so  efficiently  aided  in  givbgthe  right  tone  to  an  already  en- 
Ightened  public  sentiment  on  this  subject. 
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'WelMtor's  Etomentary  SpeBer. 

givan*a  8p«lliii«  Book,  fbradvaaoed  cImsm. 

MoGuffej'a  Ist,  2d  ooid  3d  Beadert. 

Ihrkei^s  Rhetorical  R«ad«r,  and  serlM  of  Raaden. 

lQstructiT«  Reader. 

l|cEIligoCt*8  Young  Analyser. 

do         Analytical  Manual. 
Dvfies'  Viriit  Lnwona  in  Arittamofcic. 
do     School  Arithmetic, 
do     Universltj  Arithmetic, 
do     Elementary  Algebra, 
do     Elemental?  Geometry, 
do     Drawinjif  and  Mensuration, 
do     Bourdon's  Algebra, 
do     liPgendre's  Geometry, 
do     Elements  of  Surveying, 
do     Analytical  Geometry. 
do     DifF.  and  Integral  Calculus, 
do     Deflcriptive  Geometry, 
do     Shades  and  Sliado^M. 
WiHaid's  School  History. 

do     Hiaf  ory  of  the  United  States. 

do      Universal  History,  perspectlTe.  ^  _^,^    ^   „  „ 

de      American  Chirograpbcr,  aefaart  tp  aid  in  tlie  stador  of  WlBardTs  U.  B.. 
do      English  Chronographer.  ^. 

do     Temple  of  Time-Hi  chrda«l«gloal  ctert  af  Univwiia  Btotary. 
do     HistormJ  Guide  fbr  Schools. 
The  first  Book  of  History,  by  FMer  Fferley. 
tebhtns*  Outiioes  of  HMory. 

Miteheirs  seriM  of  OoograpMca  and  Atlaaea— Ane&rat  and  llod«i«< 
Olark's  New  Engl»h  Grammar. 
Fu-kef's  Progressive  exercises  in  Kngftrii  eompMltfsK. 
ftrker's  Aid  to  English  Composition. 
Vorthend's  Little  Speaker. 
do       School  Dialogues, 
do       Am.  Speaker. 
Br.  Watt's  Improvement  of  the  Hind. 
Vinrker's  First  I^essons  in  Phlhisophy. 

do     Natural  Philosophy, 
flttiith's  Illustrated  Astronomy,  for  INttrlels  and  OtiMiili 
Xclntyre's  Astronomy  and  TreatiM  on  theGlobea. 
Ohnsteftd*s  large  Philosophy,  for  advanced  etassee. 
OlmsCead'B  Astronomy,  hr  advanced  cktfses. 
ieid  &  Bain's  Chemistry  and  Elsctrieity. 
nge's  Geology. 
Hamilton's  Ptiysfotogy. 
Oark's  elements  of  Drawings 

Wood's  Botany.  ^     .    ,^         _^^ ,  . 

liebeig's  Chemistry,  in  its  appHoatton  to  Agrioottwn  sad  Fl9>i•lDg^ 
ttierwood  &  Britton's  flehaol  BoBfr  and  Hjnn  Book. 
Ungsley's  Juvenile  Cholr-r^n-  teaohing  vocal  mnslo. 
Volton  &  Eastman's  Chirographie  ehayts. 
do  Key  to  «« 

do  Writing  Books, 

do  Copy  Books, 

do  Penmanship, 

do  Book-Keeping, 

do  Blank  AooountBBflknibrKtvekaHli. 

do  Bknk  Aeeount  Books  for  Skrmsta  and  Bleohmlos. 


UBKAKT  BOOKS. 


finny  Qrctopcdia; , JJ 

Bncyctopeifia  Amerloana, '• 

Wshster's  dtetionary, 

Worcester's  dictionary, , 

Oabh^s  Synonymes, ...» 

liddeU  &  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon;  or  Pkikerlng^a^ 

I«vercttrs  Lstln  Lexicon 

Anthon's  Greek  and  Boman  antlgniClea, ^ 

risk's  Manual  of  Jmiiaii  Mtcratnrs • 
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Anthon'D  ckssies]  dictionary, *.  .  ,  j I 

Brande*8  Eiu-vclopedia  of  science,  art  and  lit«nture, I 

McCalloch'Ji  UuivDrsal  Gnzctteer, .t 

UurraY'a  Encyclopedia  of  Gc<igraphj 9 

McOttJioch'8  (joinraerciiil  DicLionury, i 

Cyclopedia  of  Biogmplij, •  •  • .1 

Ct&ambers'  Cjrclopedia  of  EngSidh  Lir^rature, .1 

Chambers'  Infornuyion  for  tJie  People, t 

Baldwin's  Pronoancing  Gazetcer, I 

Boeyclopcdia  of  Agriculture, 1 

Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arie  and  Science, I 

Webster's   Encyclopedia  of  Domestic  Economy, I 

Morse's  North  American  Atlas '. I 

Universal  Atlas, 1 

Butler's  Ancient  Qeography, 1 

Potter's  Hand-Book  tor  Readers, I 

Fyoroft's  Course  of  Reading, - 1 

WaittlOS,  VJLTVtUL  A2rO  BETKALBO. 

Kitto's  CyclopedU  of  BibUcal  Uterature, 1 

The  obligaioQS  of  the  world  to  the  Bible,  by  Dr.  Bpring, 1 

Home*s  introdticdon  to  the  study  of  the  Bible, 1 

Butier's  analogy  of  natural  and  revealed  Religion .1 

Fiftley's  natoral  theology,  with  Lord  Brougham's  notes, i 

Wiseman  on  the  «oniiecCioa  of  science  «nd  rcligioa, 1 

Faley's  evidences  of  ChrisUauity, 1 

Turner's  sacred  history  of  the  world  phibMQ|»lileaiUy  oootldered, *  -3 

Bibilical  legends  of  the  Mussalman, « 1 

Milman's  history  of  the  Jews, I 

MHmon's  history  of  Christianity, . , 1 

Banke's  history  of  the  Popes,. . . » « 1 

History  of  Missions, 1 

Biatory  of  the  different  religious  deoomtnatftoM  in  tlM  U.  ftUtoa  by  member*  af  Cfat  rs* 

■pective  denominations, 1 

Imitation  of  the  Ufc  of  Christ, 1 

UkW  A!«D  oovEunaarr. 

The  Constitution— published  by  order  of  U.  8.  Senate, 1 

"Vnieaton  on  the  law  of  Nations, .....•! 

Gardner  on  the  moral  law  of  nations  and  American  policy, * 1 

Blackstone's  commentaries  on  the  commott  law  of  Kngjand, ^j 

Qallam's  conatitutlonal  history  of  England, •••3 

Constitutions  of  the  several  States i 

Story  on  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, I 

The  Federaliat,  by  Bladison,  Jay  and  Hamilton .  ^ .  .1 

Kent's  commentaries  on  the  consli  ution  and  American  law .4 

Messages  (annual  and'special)  of  the  several  Presidents  of  the  United  Statw  to  Congress. .  .1 

HanhalTs  decisions  of  cases  of  constitutional  law 1 
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Diatin^uiabfed  man  of  modem  tiraes, *.... 4 

Oeorgum  era,  0e  modam  British  Uograpli^, • S 
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Modem  Brifebh  Plutarch, I 

BtBamp'u  AiiMrican  Mogr^hj, 3 

Spark's  American  bloeraphy,  filrat  aeries,] !• 

u  «^    ^  ["WJond  e^ea,] W 

I>wi||hfB8ignen  of  the  declaration  of  Independence, I 

Thawfaer^B  Indian  biography, 2 

ArtiHa  tmd  UUrmry  wU  Scientific  Uiu. 

Bfartyrtof  Science,  by  Brewster, I 

Distlnguiahed  Ftdntera,  by  Cunningham,. & 

Authors  of  Eogland,  or  a  new  spint  of  the  age, • .S 

Men  of  letters  and  science  in  the  reign  of  George  UL, 1 

Lift  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  bj  Boswell, 3 

"     Bb-  Walter  Scott,  by  Lockhart, 5 

"     Sir  Isaac  Newton,  by  Brewster 1 

**     Dr.  Arnold, : ; 1 

"     John  Foster, . .  . . , I 

«     Addison I 

"     Cowper, 2 

"     Leibnitz, I 

"     Mozart, 1 

Amtrican. 

Life  of  Columbus,  by  Irvinjf, I 

Lires  of  Pizarro  and  Cortes, I 

Lilfe  of  Ainericanus  Vespucio, , 1 

"     Capt.  John  Smith,  by  Simms, .'l 

"     William  Penn, 1 

■     "     Washington,  by  Bancroft « 

"  "  by  Sparks, 2 

Lires  of  Washuigton  and  his  Generals,  by  Ueadley, 2 

Ufe  of  Jeffrrson,  by  Tucker, 2 

"     De  Witt  ainton,  by  Renwick, 1 

lires  of  Jay  and  Hamilton, 1 

"      American  naval  ofikwrs I 

Life  of  John  Paul  Jones, 2 

"     Putnam, 1 

English. 

Life  of  Georgo  Cauninpr, , 1 

Statesmen  ot  Commoinvealth  of  England, 1 

Orators  of  the  a^c, , 1 

Southey's  life  of  Nelson, 1 

Femaie. 

Biography  of  Pious  Women,  bv  Burdcr I 

»*  Good  Wiies,  by  Mrs.  Child, I 

**  Kiij;li»h  Church  Womon, 1 

Lires  of  Female  Hovereigng,  by  Mrs.  Jameson 1 

Lives  of  the  Quevns  of  EiiKlaud,  by  Agues  Stru-kJiuid, 1 

Lives  of  Famous  Womoti,  by  Parley, 1 

Memoirs  of  Mrs.  HeTunus, '. 9 

"        Uauiiah  Moons I 

"        Charlotte  KJi/jibeth, 2 

"        Jriio  Tnylor, 1 

*'        Kniprehs  Josephitie, , 1 

"        8.  L.  H.  Smith 1 

"        LuibcUa  Graliara, , 1 

"        Mrs.  Fry, 1 

"       Mrs.  Van  Lenope, I 

"        Mrs.  Duncan, 1 

"       Madame  D'Arblay, <* 2 

Mechanics  and  Self -Taught  Men. 

Life  of  Smeaton,  and  history  of  Light-IIousos, 1 

Biography  of  EH  Wheaton, 1 

Memoirs  of  Samuel  Slater, , i 

Memoirs  of  a  working  man, I 

Biography  of  self-taught  men, 2 

Porauit  of  Knowledge  under  difficulties, 2 

Legal  amd  Medical. 

Xmlnint  British  Lawyan, \ 

lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  of  England, i 

14ft  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 1 

Memoirs  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall, ^  .  1 

Memoirs  of  Judge  Storey, I 

Hiatohm'a  niMUcal  bionaphy^ • 1 

Williams'  "  *«  1 
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POETRY. 

Tremtuc  rttpttting  P»€try. 

Lowth on  Hebnwpoetry, 1 

Herder'a  spirit  of  H«br0W  Poetry, 1 

Coleridge  on  thertody  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets, •! 

Hunt's  ItaHaa  poets, ^. , 2 

Montgomery's  lectores  on  poetry, ^ ' 8 

Bazletfs  lectures  on  English  poetry, 2 

Latin  amd  Qrttk  PotU.- 

Homer's  Iliad  and  OdesCT>-translated  by  Pope, S 

Virgil's  Eclogues,  and  JSnead— translated  by  Dryden, S 

Peters'  spcciTnen  of  the  poetry  of  the  ancients, , ) 

lUUioHy  SpamUhj  Q^rman,  4^. 

U>ngfeIIow's  specimens  of  the  poetry  of  Europe, 1 

iWao-HransJated  by  Hunt, 1 

Dante—translated  by  Carey, 1 

Schiller— translated  by  Bulwcr, 1 

BriHak.   < 

Walsh's  British  poets i5t 

Aiken's  British  poets, 1 

FNst*a  continuation  of  Aikio, 1 

Griswokl's  poetry  of  England  of  the  XlXth  century, 1 

BaOeck's  selections  from  British  poets, fi 

lAmb's  specimens  of  the  dramatk  poets, S 

flbarkapear's  works, < 

MUtoD's  poetlttl  works, S 

Beman's  poetical  works, f 

,  Young,  TbomsoD,  Cowper,  Montgomery,  Goldsmith,  Gray,  Campbell,  Wordsworth, 

'  ""  e,  E.  Scott,  Rogers,  Kirk  White.  EUiotl, M 

lections  from, * I 

Bums— eelectioos  from, 1 

MotherweO's  poems,  . .  < 1 

JneruMH  Poeta. 

Bryant's  selections  from  American  poets, I 

^riswold's  American  poetry, 1 

Bryant's  poems, 1 

Lougfiillow's  **    1 

Whittier's       **     1 

Hillhouse's     " 1 

Stgonrney's  .  '*     8 

Gould's  "    I 

MisttUaneoui  and  Juvenile. 

Foetry  for  home  and  sdiool, 1 

Keble^sairisdanyear, 1 

Keble's  Child's  Christian  year, 1 

Lays  fi>r  the  Sabbath, 1 

BartTs  olaas  book  of  BngHsh jpoeferr, 1 

develand's  compendium  of  Boglish  poetry,.. •! 

Trior's  poems  fbr  inftiit  mioas, I 

Beauties  of  Shakspeare, 1 

Boetry  of  the  pasaioDS,  afibctio&s,  flowers,  sentiments, I 


STATEMENT  OF  EXPENDITURES  AND  RECEIPTS  OF  UNIVERSITY,  FROM  ITS 
ORGANIZATION  (1837,)  TO  DECEMBER  31st,  1861,  COMPILED  FROM  REPORT  OF 
REGENTS. 

In  the  aggregate  there  has  been  expended  as  ibUows,  vis: 

For  Branches, $36,106  #t 

«*    Janitor, 53i  78 

♦•    Printing, 813  M 

"    Secretary, 8^868  4* 

*    Treasurer, IST  61 

"    UbrHTlaii, 988  M 
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MteetalB 5,898  » 

LHwry, 7,4#  « 

S^gente*  Expeowt, 1,317  7S 

Houses, 30,9flS  ST 

I  buUdbiga, tO,l01  M' 

**              «              18,756  $S 

**    Medksat  buildings, 8,300  00 

«    Wells, 786  06 

«    Grounds, 1,846  87 

"    Trees  and  plants, S34  00 

"    Fixtures, 2,474  00 

**    luwsDce, 1,616  00 

••    FMftesors'  salaries, 31,060  « 

Total, »i85>460>0 

Nora.~In  the  abore  cost  of  the  main  University  building  first  erected,  under  the  superin- 
tsndmce  of  Harper  Lorn,  is  indoded  the  cost  of  woodhonse,  and  privies  for  Professor's 
dwelHngs,  and  five  water  oistenis;  also,  salary  (91,478  07)  paid  said  Lmn;  also  his  traveling 
and  extra  incidental  expenses,  so  that  the  actual  cost  of  this  main  btailding  alone,  may  be  eeti- 
mttedat  about  910,000.  The  appropriatioD  for  tha  main  building  last  erected,  under  (he  sn- 
peilntandence  of  J.  Kearsley,  was  913,000,  of  which  9344,76  was  expended  for  fixtures,  leaving 
the  actual  cost  of  this  edifice,  913,766  26. 

In  addition  to  the  above  sum  of 9185,460  30 

Is  to  be  added  expendituree  for  plans,  interest  on  bonds,  &c, 81,617  2i 

Making  total  disbursements, 9367^077  46 


1837.   From  old  board  of  trustees  of  Univerrity, 96,464  71 

Loan  from  Bank  of  Michigan,  on  State  bonds, 100,000  do 

Premium  on  Loan, 6^000  00 

Laterest  on  Premium, 38  60 

Per  contract  with  Bank  of  Mfchigan  on  interest  account, 10,666  67 

Total  proceeds  of  Loan, 9116,604  17 

From  State  Treasurer,  from  1838,  to  July  1,  I860, 146,018  67 

9267,077  46 
IMsbnraements  brought  down, 9267^077  46 

Agreeably  to  a  communication  of  Che  Oomaissloaer  of  the  State  Land  Office,  dated  March 
1, 1861,  it  appears  that  up  to  that  period  there  has  been  sold,  as  foUovra : 
Of  oalverrily  lands,  acres,  21,966.31 
UiMold  university  lands,  *<  23,066jOO 

Total  aoras  located,        44,421.31 
^— nf  due  from  pnroiuwers» .  .  .  .9137,168  18. 

InOMtit  «n  the  above  annually,  at  7  per  cent, 90,601  77 

Intorest  from  counties  on  924,600  02,. Ijl5  ^ 

«       "     State  on  912,780  87, ^...       9»  9 

912,716  09 
iiOMtft  due  from  A.  ICann, 604  00 

912;716  06 

AJ  il  is  boiiaved  the  hitsrest  due  from  the  State  is  oxehMitB  of  the  9M60  and  ofaarges,  pi^ 

«UilaMewTork«»«a4y,thdrssMrMaarthoani?Biiilirialai«stfiiadfor  adoMtfeoal  pur- 
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poses  may  be  safely  estimated  as  above,  with  such  gradual  increaae  as  maj  accru*  from  addl* 
tional  sales  of  land.  B7  a  report  of  the  Cemmisaloner  of  the  State  land  Oflloe,  dated  July  11, 
1860,  it  appears  that  6234)3  acres  of  land  and  76  lots  in  Mies,  were  sold  during  the  jear  endiBg 
June  1, 1850,  for  •10,682  47,  the  interest  on  which  will  accrue  on  the  1st  of  June,  1851,  amomit- 
ing  to  9747  77,  which  will  make  the  uniTersltj  interest  Amd  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1851, 
•13,466  83,  or  after  deducting  interest  due  from  BCr.  Mann,  (504,)  the  present  annual  interest 
mi^  therefore  be  estimated  at  •12,959  83. 

The  above  statement  includes  the  fiscal  transactions  of  the  Board  of  Regents  up  to  July  15, 
1851.  By  a  supplemental  statement,  It  appears  that  up  to  December  31,  inclusive,  whm  the 
term  of  the  old  Board  expired,  there  had  been  expended  as  follows: 

For  printing, 9S98  88 

secretary •..• 274  00 

treasurer 177  83 

libraiy 247  50 

Regents*  expenses, 336  88 

medical  building, 950  00 

fixtures, 676  16 

insurance, 374  00 

professors'  salaries, *  *  ■ 16,516  56 

Total  supplemental  statement, •19,860  77 

«     statement  dated  Ju]y  15, 1851, M7,077  45 

Aggregate  disbursements, 9286,928  22 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  Board  of  Esgents  and  Treasurer  of  the  Unireraity,  there 
were  outstanding  unpaid  warrants,  December  31,  (inclusive,)  1851,  the  sum  of  8ell,822  70. 
December  31, 1851. 
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COHPABATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  THE  SALES  OF  PRIBiARY  SCHOOL  LANDS. 

[from  TBK  RBPOSX  of  THB  OOMUMIOirBB  OF  TUB  BTATB  LAND  OFFICK  FOR  185L  j 


YEARS. 


Acres. 


Ne£  amount 

OfMlM. 


Total  amount  of  sales  np  to  April  1, 1843,  inclusiTe, 52  ;t92  rfl 

Fkrt  year  ending  November  30,  1813, 6,1  i».91 

18M, I  7..5..«} 

1816, H,QfhiM 

1816, I  b,fl/y  «* 

1847, I  H  yiOM 

1818, I  150  fi«*! 


$3  99613^ 
38.iai  00 

6.974  17 
35.169  70 
!!5  817  15 
68  763  88 
38  500  74 
47,111  96 
83,410  80 

1.9  039  Su'    <816,dBl  88 


1   "  do 

do 

do 

1    do 

do 

do 

1    do 

do 

do 

1    do 

do 

do 

1    do 

do 

do 

1    do 

do 

do 

1    do 

do 

do 

1    do 

do 

do 

1819,. 
1850,. 
1851,. 


8  9  6G6 
10  9  79 
19  i.<-V95 


GiOOOl 


4,315  as 


Lns  for  forfeilnrc  of  land  sold  J.  H.  Barber,  charged  back  in  1851, 
should  have  been  charged  in  1847, , 

Net  sales  of  primary  school  lands, |  li8,2£956i    t811,766  2 

Total  amount  of  primary  school  fond, 


6811,766  31 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  THB  SALES  OP  UNIVKRSITY  LANDS. 


YEARS. 


Total  amount  of  sales  up  to  April  I,  1813,  inclusive,. 

From  April  1, 1843,  to  NoTember  30,  1813, 

*  year  ending  November  30,  1814, 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do  1845,. 

do  1816,. 

do  1847,. 

do  1818,. 

do  1819,. 

do  1850,. 

do  1861,. 


Acres. 


i  Net  amount 
I      of  sales. 


.0,  51.31, 

'Og-.'iH 

I.HHl.631 

»,:♦«<.«!. 

1017  Ml 
iirt'2.7  i 
:<  "2.  Ih| 
7h1.5W» 

I.'A9.59! 


9lz3.i09  90 
8,0b0  70 
41,164  06 
23,296  19 
16.020  6S 
Il,«3»  77 
8,076  46 
5.t-00  09 
12.896  St 
16,266  29 


Net  sales  of  university  land, n!.  t»7.70|    f26H,6:«  49 


Total  amount  of  university  fund, . 


I 


9268,630  4a 
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ABSTRACT  OF  SCHOOL  INSPECTOR'S 

ALLS9AN 


TOWNSHIPS. 


1^ 


m 

•S  a  « 

C-*  « 

Ji  a  m 

3£  S  3 

•Sob 

-3  "  g  © 

SO* 
vi  o  5 
o  5  S-a 

Q  +j  *  «a 
Z 


i^ 


II 


Z'S 


"II 


Si 


it 


°6 


52 

IS, 


ali 


f 15&  Hi 

IB  m 

63  70 

90  06 

56  04 

7  m 

13  m 

48  12 
106  02 
32  00 
112  42 
2  78 
8S37 
43  86 
2436 


Purposes 


s 

i 

1 


100  09 

7b  m 


Alle  gMi,    .  . 

Dorr, 

Filtmoro,  . .  . 
Conpliuii,..  . 
Ganges,  .  .  . 
I^i^hton,..  • 
Maulius, .  .  ■ 
Martin,. .  .  . 
Monterey,  •  . 
Newark,  .  -  . 
Otsego,  .  .  . 
Pinepli^ns,.  . 
Trowbridge,. 
Watson,  .  .  . 
Wayland,  .  •  . 


Total, 


I3ll3|  -48 


Barry, 

OMttotOD,   . 

Ckrlton,  .  . 


Hope^ 
Irving,  ..... 
JcdmstowQ, . . 
Maple  Grove,. 
Orangeville,. . 
PrarieriUe,. . . 
Rutland, .... 
Thomapple, . 
Woodland,. . . 
TankeeSprings 


Total, 57121 


1 
7. 
3    3 

i\ 

5    1 

3,  4 
5|.. 


294 
20 
196 
238 
HO 
45 
36 
126 
105 
28 
283 
IH 
148 
131 
103! 


198 
74 

28 
37 

881 
881 
28| 
2161 
18 
158 
123 
78 


#579  00 

22  7a 

118  00 

209  91 

175  75 

21  00 

94  50 

168  48 

162  29 

63  00 

357  25 

65  25 

152  30 

166  7» 

144  04 


«ti93  75 
122  75 
175  57 
53  00 
162  32 
100  4: 
40  Qi 
m  30 
88  00 


50  00 
'  15  Of 


327  13 
117  54 
321  74 
203  47 
232  84 


I86l|ii28  |162i  1,447  52,500  51 ! 


173  00 

100  00 

230  00 

75  00 


fH|4  98  #2,707  88  #1019  80 

BARRT 


15 

12 
4 

120 

... 

6 

197 

#163  50 

#3106 

#228  00 

#900  00 

96 

9 

144 

176  50 

S8  4S 

54  52 

'J* 

148 

.  •  • 

2 

13) 

144  50 

38  31 

66  00 

<u 

116 

2 

•  .  . 

10( 

152  97 

27  51 

115  00 

..   3 

229 
41 

1 

■*7 

12) 
51 

178  17 
51  00 

86  01 
18  3S 

32  76 

1 

68 

.  .  • 

6 

69 

20  06 

57  00 

6 

151 

2 

15 

15- 

79  00 

200  65 

3 

31 

.... 

6 

» 

73  50 

9  18 

51  00 

4 

151 

3 

10 

ii; 

144  25 

49  63 

145  50 

06  50 

5 

199 

12^  10 

W 

59  74 

63  81 

121  00 

3 

76 

....   1 

5 

101  25 

25  09 

243  87 

196  00 

4 

137 

4.... 

9 

181  84 

37  27 

581  88 

#00  00 

3 

105 



9 

91  25 

34  00 

37  00 

4 

100 

«j.... 

6 

96  38 

44  05 

26  00 

66 

1,773 

26 

72 

1,481 

#1,614  8:> 

#592  63 

#1,960  16 

#666  50 
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RETURNS  BY  TOWNSHIPS.  FOR  lesi. 
COUNTY. 


for  which  it  was  raised^  and  amount 
r  each  panic  uUr  purpOM. 


»90-^;!  SI. 637  52  $200  28 

COUNTY. 


$0  00 

•103  50 

•18  47 

•0  00 

•114  40 

246 
58 
120 
193 
130 
585 

•26  18 

•28  00 

300  00 

1M75 
56  01 
38  50 

106  51 
79  85 
28  01 
92  15 

33  84 
24  50 

80  00 

8  00 

46  00 



80  00 

5  00 

700 
56  00] 

20  00 
89  63 

52  38 

53  64 
93  81 
17  18 
40  73 
36  73 
36  63 

146 
156 
109 
200 
200 
136 
3S5 
300 
351 

26  00 

5  00 

31  50 
66  60 

14  50 
1  00 

10  60 
77  00 

"400 
6  00< 

23  17 

66  60 

77  16 
7S44 
71  4« 
71  86 

'liio 

200 

40  60 

26  00 
21  81 

iUSiO 

•799  75 

•53  66 

•2  00 

•860  56 

3,314 

•269  50 

•215  09 

76 
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.BERRI^' 


Bainbridj^,.. 
Bertrand,.... 

Benton, 

B«rrien, 

Buchanan,... 

Galien, 

Ha«er, 

Lake, 

NewBuffido,. 

NUes, 

Oronoko,. ... 
Pipestone, . .. 
Rojalton,.. .. 
St.  Joseph,... 
Waterviiot, .. 
Wesaw, 

Total, 


3,94ll  187    163  3,110  #4,707  31    #1,641  86    $3,974  33!  «8M  « 


BRANCH 


Algansee.... 

BaUria, 

Bethel 

Butler, 

Bronson, . ... 
CaUfornia,. » 
Coldwater . .. 

Gerard 

Gilead 

Kinderhook,. 
Mattison,. ... 

Noble 

Grid, 

Quincy 

Kierwood,. .. 
Union 


7 

3 

5 

6 

4 

6 

3 

5 

4 

5 

5 

5 

3 

7 

3 

3 

6 

13 

3 

11 

7 

2 

9 

3 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

3 

4 

4 

1 

5 

6 

2 

8 

« 

4 

6 

1 

7 

8 

2 
40 

9 

93 

•1411 
306 
224 
202 
310 
244 
710 
348 
218 
119 
145 


487 
267 
4S2 


4,601      65 


141 
269 
151 
165 
224 
212 
687 
117, 
163 
112 
131 
228 
«.'i9 
505 
241 


#133  96 
336  75 
193  74 

855  26 
276  87 
1,222  73 
485  37 
146  70 
163  05 
146  .37 
231  00 
314  92 
539  52 
326  61 
694  50 


282  3,996  ;#5,466  35    #2,637  lol  #3,899  99l|19e  H 


139  42 
106  57, 
898  22 

148  31| 
269  121 
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e03 


fbr  which  it  wu  raised,  and  amount 
ndsed  for  each  particiUar  pnrpoae. 


I 


fco 

h 

P 

U3 

1 

l' 

1 

5 

a 

1 
1 


Ifil 


f'^  11 

13  60 


300 


700 
300 

12  00 

135  48 

5  00 

15  35 


13  00 


tS34  44 


9279  20    145  40 


132  41 
74  00 


129  00 
163  00 
2,030  70 
206  50 
228  00 

SO  ro 
70  81 
116  13 


•3,472  75 


11  00 


135  00 
350  60 
109  00 


S9  05 


810  06 


«2S  11 
12  00 


10  0 


11  50 


•58  61 
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.6 
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rs 
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2t-0 
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SO 
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25  0 
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'iF  00 
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6    0 
11  00 


r  00 

174  00 

767  00; 

2  6  50! 

;0   0 


I 


40  00 

;6  00 


•  3T 


(tfij  97 


U295  50< 


tear 
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650 

68  00 


142  50 

67  29 

2  19 

14  50 

325 


I 


300 
60  85 


34  15 


$88  46 
341  75 
309  53 

80  37 
379  60 
806  64 
61  II 
ft  70 
163  "5 

91  no 

02  621 

315  51 

3176 


•402  23  t2,899  40'$313  08^ 


32  56 

90  (• 

36  00 

111  91 
11  00 
700 


2187 


149  00       3  54 


18  50 

•109  10 
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ni  00 

1 

n    80 

I 

IP  9« 
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159  97| 

1 
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1 
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'JC8 
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'111 
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90 

:00 

1 
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<" 
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fH 
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t 
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?  0 

:7  50 
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■fH 
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1 

1 
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1 
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^9 
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CALHOUN 


PBipOl'l 


Athens, 

Albion, 

BatUe  Creek,. 
Bwllbrd,.  .  . 
Burlington,.. 
Clarence, ... 
Clarendon, . . 

Convia, 

Emmett,  . . . 
Eckford,.  . .. 
Fredooia,.. . 
Homer, 
Lee,. . . 
Lero; 
Mars! 
Marengo, 

Newton, 

BBonfleld,... 
Sheridan,.. .. 
Tekonaha,... 

Total, 


6,403     92    23l|  5,049ir,767  56    «2,9e3  36  flO.Wl  9llr7i9» 


OOvin,  .... 
Howard,... 
Jefflsnon,.. 
Blarcellus,. 


Milton, 

Newberg,. .... 

Ontwa, 

Pokagon, . . . . 
Penn,  ..•••.< 

Porter 

Silrer  Creek,. , 
Lamage,  .  . . 

Volhiia, 

"Wajne, 


Total, 


-St.  Marie,. 


1 

6 

236 

2 

17 

208 

«276  05 

11 

5 

186 

4 

.13 

147 

8 

352 

31 

324 

460  00 

4 

103 

1 

1 

82 

107  67 

8 

5 

187 

] 

8 

169 

182  50 

2 

6 

289 

4 

11 

238 

335  73 

2 

5 

140 

3 

3 

106 

110  45 

2 

272 

3 

4 

184 

447  00 

2 

7 

830 

2 

36 

391 

650  30 

6 

i 

6 

283 

5 

14 

285 

434  75 

3 

9 

466 

.  6 

38 

453 

607  46 

5 

202 

3 

5 

166 

198  36 

2 

8 

449 

6 

10 

439 

667  60 

6 

219 

9 

202 

237  00 

8 

• 

5 

234 

1 

12 

191 

262  00 

92 

18 

85 

4,448 

41 

212 

3,.W5 

•4,976  87 

«87  90j 
7125 

124  7S| 
73  07i 

46  76 
124  47 

42  50 
105  92 
193  72 
1*7  77 
180  17 

65  42 
206  84 

81  76 
100  06 


CABS 

$415  38  1100  01 

30  00 
314  70 

4100 
219  11 

37  00 

20  00 
435  21 
262  81 
175  98 
396  56 
S54  00 
188" 


190  » 


314  « 
J50« 


1T5» 


106  00    1«* 


•I  II  r 


•1,642  231 


I      75[    •150  00!        $89  1 


!54  00| 

88  02 

108  00 

>,907»ltJ»l** 
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for  wbieh  it  wm  raised,  and  ainount 
raised  for  each  particular  purpose, 


m  00 
n  00 


3 

13  00 

7 

14  23 
58  25 

1  00 

4  20 

:ia  60 

50  46 

7  91 

10  OO 


$33  0(h 
J37  !>7 


^  00 


127  75| 
S09  3S| 


115  75 

398  54 
94  m 
231  50 
247  ^G 
967  61 
135  96 
217  M 
101  22 

335  50| 


a  00 

2  19 
40  00 

4  00 
12  30 

19  14 

260  00 
15  00 


«0  00 
160  DO 


6  00 
1  50 


10  00 
12  75 

3  75! 
215  00 

4  38 


32  90 


«llf  18 

744  66 

101  74 
177  34 
128  46 
257  «2 

102  12 
221  62 
205  72 
lis  39 
246  00 

29  51 
192  36 
347  71 
168  47 

77  67 
132  Ifl 

259  42 


$284  63    »3,355  87 1  n.'>8  63   S446  2^i  $3,656  43|    6,701 

COUNTY. 


182 
266 

25  00 

3  01 

733 

288  67 

%*7  14 

943 

3P0 

135  57 

159 

46  #4 

30^ 

70  37 

2  14 

2S5 

52  43 

350 

60  00 

6,701 

$1,401  53 

91,029  89 

$34  14 

$83  28 

$112  88 

$8  28 

$10  00 

$157  94 

397 

$0  00 

$0  00 

!ja 

16  25 

115  16 

400 

10  02 

469  68 

15  00 

847  86 

55  00 

40  00 

390 

25  50 

16  40 

15  50 

308 

11  «B 

47  08 

500 

13  10 

50  68 
144  40 

386 

115  26 
198  39 

279 

10  00 

67  95 

27  88 

98  64 

356  79 

500 

7  81 

513  97 

123 

59  64 

8  83 

30  00 

330  75 

398 

500 

152  02 

425 

sea 

i2  0S 

411  09 

388  32 

35  30 

50 

52  00 

8  50 

81  68 

310 

70  00 

39$ 

45  00 

249  88 

900 

318  31 
GS  93 

400 
300 

50  00 

600 

300 

166  95 

331 

46  88 

5  81 

t834  59 

$1,837  76 

$136  65 

$44  86 

$2,927  .W 

3,303 

$222  60 

$198  30 

$48  93 

COUNTY. 
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CLINTON 


TOWNSHIPS. 


Bath, 

Bengal, 

BinKham,. .. .. 

De  Witt, 

Duplain, 

E««le, 

Basox, , 

Green  bu»h, .. 
Lebanon, . ..  .< 

OUve 

Grid, 

Riley, 

Victor 

Watertown,  . 
Weatphalia, . . 


if  t  -"sa 


'I 


«  =  !?! 


si      i    °?c     IJ 


4>    •'•     =•- 


J"^  O  c  S» 


■2 


11 


ii 

h 


B 


22 


Pnrpoa's 


s 


35 
45 
61 
251 
179 
219 
73 
115 
51 
81 
101 
90 
lOH 
1261 
1\"S 


2 
3 
3 
12 
5 
3   12 

7 
2 

6 
3 
6 
3 
10 
2| 


«3 
59 
60 
231 
14m 
^2H 
5h 
102 
51 
87 
6b 
94 
lib 
143 
127 


959  75 
74  06 
354  50 
141  60 
231  76 
64  76 


85  25 
105  60 
167  34 
200  76 


•11  50 
10  64 
18  05 

121  94 
72  id 
43  29 
22  48 
33  99I 
14  9«l 
21  38 

25  16 
29  92| 
36  72 

82  96 

l_ 


•IU6  OUi 

120  50!  SI»  (a) 

70  00;       66  «) 
276  66 
1  &0| 
142  25 

15  00 

64  00 

61  00 
180  30 


15  f» 


20  00 

137  42! 
140  bO\ 


Total. 57  10      45,        1,7761     21      751  1,591  Sl,475  151      $545  35f  $1,415  12'  $329  00 


EATON 


Brooktield,  .. 

Bellevuc, 

Benton 

Chester, 

Carmel, 

Delta, 

Eaton, 

Eaton  Rapids, 

Kalamn, 

Oneida, 

Roxand 

Sonfield 

VermontviUe, 

Windsor 

Walton 


Total 72  26     86 


4 

10*2 

1 

88 

$111  43 

$28  90 

$122  391  rs  00 

4 

I'Ol 

5 

173 

66  S6 

39  17 

4 

113 

1 

90 

122  00 

31  96 

251  50 

200  00 

b 

lh6 

5 

3 

150 

19S  13 

54  06 

456  43 

380  00 

4 
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5 

.3 

20H 

247  66 

92  04 

112  50 

b 

87 

86 

117  00 

1 

9 

161 

1 

7 

162 

223  75 

68  P9 

320  00 

300  00 

13 

563 

7 

23 

495 

636  69 

181  09 

186  29 

75  W 

b 

104 

4 

13 

192 

53  38 

115  25 

8 

259 

2 

13 

231 

270  68 

57  14 

273  50 

195  00 

5 

129 

2 

5 

120 

193  92 

43  17 

128  75 

1 

21 

10 

19  60 

5  12 

14  3S 

4 

130 

1 

4 

IH 

180  00 

68  14 

130  50 

10  00 

4 

98 

2 

4 

121 

192  76 

34  65 

256  71 

72  00 

7 

210 

3 

2 

166 

217  76 

90  87 

133  63 

16 

2,731 

33 

83 

2,428 

$2,514  16 

$865  97 

$2,657  00 
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for  which  it  was  nosed,  and  amount 

1  j£'i^ 

111 

mount  of  fines,  penalties  and  forfeit- 
tures  of  recognisance  receive  of 
county  treasurer  for  the  purchase 
of  books  and  township  library. 

raised  for  each  particular  purpose. 

s 
1 

i 

'A 

2 

5 

.s 

mount  of  mill  taxed  assessed 
the  supervisor   and   collected 
support  of  school  ay.d  township 
brary.    [Sec.  107.] 

1 

o 
c 

1 

1 

r? 

$1 

1 

1 
.S 

1 

o 

i 
1 

tf 
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< 

< 

:z; 
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< 

< 

t72U0 

240 
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$8  00 

•32  50 
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5  00 

56  00 
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40  00 

114  00 

$104  65 

99  52 

240 

71  80 

1  50 

142  25 

69  04 
44  00 

210 
500 
200 
215 
250 

45  03 

47  00 
39  81 
22  36 
27  15 

142  25 

172  80 

58  87 

31  52 

85  25 

26  75 

20  00 

81  00 

252 

22  00 

137  42 

60  42 

309 

77  00 

55  50' 

231 
200 

26  38 

•173  72 

«319  75 

$10100 

$bS6  60 

3,516 

$100  79 

$252  75 

COUNTY. 


$15  89 

S46  00 

$5  00 

S46  66 

22fi 

§24  05 

$26  50 

13  00 

51  50 

193  56 
33  34 

371 
242 

48  40 
25  00 

40  00 

S9  93 

26  50 

106  71 

300 

25  00 

40  00 

221  16 

24  25 

9  69 

101  33 

335 

43  62 

111  50 

25  00 

13  50 

199 

25  00 

200 

29  50 

76  06 

227 

51  15 

2  50 

129  00 

41  52 

75  [A 
155  47 

5^1 

27  78 

7  00 

30  00 

41  50 

182 

34  33 

47  00 

22  00 

74  81 

5  00 

4  75 

47  88 
14  38 

160 
226 

14  81 

71  00 

49  50 

39  39 

308 

11  58 

4  25 

192  75 

456 

15  00 

91  90 

220 

28  69 

68  00 

5  00 

167  75 

14  00 

54  66 

153 

35  68 

77  60 

•96  64 

•1,053  47 

•134  76 

•116  44 

•1,050  38 

3,370 

•395  00 

•370  60 
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67  330  3.638  4,061  ^   $l,G»f  »  93,703  i&  I.d«  «> 


Hm^DALE 


AmlMij.., 
QuBbria  . 
Otoideo  . 


•m-Mm. 

licehiMd., 


BMuiin^ 


Belpto 

WhandleVl,.. 
ilFrlclit*.  ••  •• 
Woodbridft. 


l^C^ 110145    H5 


8 

2 

<» 

3 
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5 
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3 

8 

2 

6 

1 

7 

2 

4 

4 

2  10 
8 
3 
0 
5 

10 
7 
9 
8 
8 
5 
9 
6 
9 

11 
7 
5 


432 

318 
95 

211 
209 
902 
279 
5» 

392 
314 
367 
2M 
261' 
5"0i 
260 
155 


8|  25 


le   43 


394 
348 
110 
SI2 
156 
716 
f70 
555 
346 
389 
217 
352 
S98 
146 
532 
257 
106 


•6?8  51 

519  01 

98  50 

99138 

165  27 

1579  SS 

335  as 

718  50 
549  91 
53S01 
223  90 

317  78 
«7f0 
254  55 
613  75 

318  62 
129  73 


9173  S3 

137  3B 

25  86 

60  S3 

76  16 

214  61 

121  79 

2S4  99 

178  14 

149  72 

63  53 

106  42 

107  54 
117  17 
S84  42 
11166 

38  7i 


5,848'    89   291  5y466  7,708  08)  j9S»19S  91    96»li8  iOil^Mt  19 


394  92 

9199 

145  46 
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6161 

44  5fl 

»f7  81 

V 

S49  6S| 

16191 

141  9B 

518  29 
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for  fvlikli  it  WM  niaed,  asd  amaioit 
niMd  for  caeh  particular  porpoae. 


1 


f^H  % 


381 
64  00 
151  82 

414  00 

3^  31 

*,^  46 


ItHJ  75 
199  93 


I 

I 


i 
i 


I 


S3  38 

106  m 

91  38 


196  81 

«7  87 

175  31 
137  7« 
42  38 

40  79 
88  91 


904 

900 
950 
106 

903 
450 
815 
908 
105 
94 

990 
144 


^ 


34  00 

95  37 

908  44 
44  00 


59  10 


30  09 

33  08 

34  59 


107  88 
5  00 

5  00 
17  50 
999  73 
48  64 
13  OO 

90  84 
5  00 

:i95  00 
38  85 
85  50 


••00 
58  00 

•16  00 

700 

5  75 
99  19 

800 
30  09 

5  17 

90  75 


10  00 


•36  00 


52  90 
40  00 
90  00 

63( 


771  94I  •3,444  09  194  86)  ^74  09  91,139  IS  3,776 


COUNTY. 


•90  09 
980 
300 
500 

55  00 

99  901 
44  00 
3106 
9100 
950 
••50 

mse 

17  50 
13  90 
96  09 


•153  06) 
39838 

50  00 
54  50 
34  50 

168195 
131  66 
118  60 
839  96 
388  99 
933  90 

51  37 
460  71 
857  91 
918  71 
135  50 
109  13 


•353  611 

303  06 

045 

113  44 

15  00 

1.971  34 

86  97 

358  93 

197  94 

399  37 

164  88 

984  93 

978  69 

935  53 

811  35 

105  38 

13  45 


3501 
350 
171 
834 


850 
486 


978 
173 


966 
376 
390 
170 


•493  79 


•68  43 
198  76 
33  60 
37  58 


64  78 
47  00 


44  83 
40  96 
95  00 

97  18 
51  53 


•91100 


•158  74 
3H98 


47  48 
350 


119  00 


406  83  •4,016  43  •47960  ^447  961  •4,184  38  3,964 


•634  49 


•717  58 
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INGHAM 


Aurelios. . . . 
Banker  Hill, 
Delhi, 

Tngtimm,    .  .  , 

Leasing,.  .  . 
Le  Roj,  .  .  . 

Ledie, 

Locke,  ..  .  . 
MerediAD,  . . 
Onondaga,.  . 
Fhelpatown, 
Stockbridge 

Vevay, 

Wheatfield,. 
White  Oak,. 

Total.  .  .  . 


IONIA 


Berlin, 

Boeton,  .  .  . 
Ounpbell,  . . , 

Itoby, 

Eaeton, .... 


Kane,  .... 
Morth  FlaiiiB. . 

83SS;:: 

CMKio,... 
Fortland,.  . 


Sebewa,.. 


Total,  ....  S8  39  <4l   S,884 


41 

^i 

6 

3 
1 

t 

10 
7 
2 


139 

39 

40 

813 

354 

S68 

331 

139 

46 

170 

148 

301 

375 

19« 

64 


54 

179 
90 


2<)5 
S84 
956 
117 

34 
154 
151 
196 
314 
S97 

66 


9103  95 
303  75 

15  00 

945  49 

16  50 
396  75 
550  98 
170  SO 

40  95 
399  85 
175  50 
361  00 
560  59 
967  76 

66  33 


671  153  9,593  3t496  731  •14>89  96 


«»6  84] 

56  32 

5  78 

33  80 

66  46 

137  07 
89  30 

185  99 
58  401 
11  92 
55  96 
40  14 

198  59 

108  13 
73  96 
15  63 


$^00      91 M 
149  00 


43  00 
334  14 

918  03 
8134 
306  58| 
113  50 
7  96 
155  00) 
157  50 
84  89 
390  73^ 
387  97 
5170 

»534  9o| 


S33M 
140  jO 

175  00 


75  00 
65  00 

»7  00 
9U  <• 


•3,534  90|  9996  90 
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for  wbicli  it  wwa  nued,  and  amount  | 
raised  fbr  each  particular  purpose. 


$33  45 
3  00 


490 
29  00 
SO  29 
^50 

10  00 
5  25 

26  00 

11  50 


ll 


111 
III  ■ 


ilii 


$35  001 
203  001  333  40 
93  60; 


129  641 
179  00| 

88  25 
409  67| 

BQ  00' 
129  88 
149  48 

29  00 
420  021 
113  OOl 

42  65? 


83  301 
79  73 


22  00 
1  25 


$14  00 


46  00 

11  ool 

50. 
2  5o! 


117  94| 


(113  64 1 
24  301 
93  23 
88  38' 
145  21 1 
174  971 
12  ool 
^3  26| 

67  83 
114  85i 

81  76; 
156  J9 
259  49. 

16  51 
111  21' 


176 
191 
152 
208 
171 

245 
230 


!   .J 


::i- 


305 

198 
245 

25(j! 

221 


$33  88 


42  24 
146  00 
25  00 

84  56 


45  34 
34  701 

44  571 
48  65' 
53  92 

32  411 


$34  OOi 
110  00 

121  S» 

dsooo 

116  251 
S2  00 

52  28 

65  SO 

96  00 


♦mei   $2,111  39 '$337  62     $74  00   $1,532  83    2,845'         $627  551         $957  53 


COUNTS. 


$S00 

$97  28 

193 

$37  50 

$90  80 

65  00 

84  00 

$159  41 
922 

150 
27 

35  86 
13  31 

400 

50  2S 

625 

111 

25  00 

30  00 

$0  04 

184  20 

$12  38 

134  77 

250 

1 

330 

$37  50 

92  06 

229  10 

IS  30 

461  10 

257  40 

17  78 

970  22 

15  11 

11  94 

941  35 

381 

11  27 

»  00 

33  50 

50  00 

87  03 

240 

39  40 

33  50 

300 

21  721 

426 

14  4C 

58 

10  00 

93  50 

900 

77  001 

1  00 

33  66 

107 

28  90 

IS  00 

193  00 

31  OS 

109 

50  89 

44  00 

253  10 

244 

50  96 

S5S2 

250  54 

15  00 

364  65 

177 

SO  00 

850 

902  51 

1 

109  99 
870 

120 

35  00 

«S$49 

$1,967  fO 

$52  61 

$116  56 

$1,039  48 

9^157 

$330  22 

$194  00 
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612 


JACKSON 


TOWNSHIPS. 


Oolvmbf«t  •• 
CoDoordf  •  •  • 

Hmover,  . .  • 
Banrietta, .. 
Jackaon,.  .  . 

Leoni, 

liberty,  .  .  . 
Napoleou,  .  . 
Pvma,  .... 
Pulaski,  .  .  . 

Rives 

Sandstone..  . 
Sprini^   Arbor, 
Spnngport.. .. 
Tompkins,  . . . 
■Waterloo,  . 

Total,.. 


5 
11 

7 
5 
13 
5 
6 
8 

51  3 
4\ 


loelw 


ill 


':  111  I 


"-4I3" 

334 

509 
996 
309 
1376 
526 


456 
279 
176 
315 
29: 
S80 
192 
502 


4\     17 


4481  #965 
285  436  35 
368  683  75 
890)  399  14 
303  430  00 
1,0?7  2,557  75 


2  30| 

4  5| 

l|  2ij 

8  15 

2l  9 

41  33! 


365 
468 
305 
175 
266 
256 
19S 
172 
442 


383  50 
339  00 
674  80 
576  64 
372  19 
330  64 
478  90 
387  301 
371  1^1 
335  001 
517 


132!   7,036  851  355  6,028  f 9806  82I  $3,312  llj  $7,856  37  |3<»« 


KALAMAZOO 


Alamo, .  .  .  . , 

Brady, 

Oooper,  .  .  .  . 
Charieaton, . . , 
CUmax,  .  .  .  . 
CoDMtock,. . . 
Kalamasoo,... 
Oahtemo^. . . . 
PlaTilion, .  .  .  . 
Portage,  .. .. 
FrarieRonde,. 
BIchland,.... 

Sots, 

Schoolcraft,... 

Tezaa, 

Wakeahma,.. 

Total,. 


3 

4 
6 

7 

e 

8 
15 
8 
4 
5 
5 
7 
3  5 
8  3 
3  3 
3 


.    95133     MM       4,i>71 


101! 
219 
302I 
305 
£70 
477 
1,011 
238 
161 
^50 
273 
290 
240 
373 
83 
35 


101 
213 
300 
365 
303 
361 
713 
393 
151 
14<r 
339 
115 
249' 
233 
87 
88 


•1S7  16 
300  66 
415  50 
437  75 
379  95 
58188 
1,091  85 
398  00 
339  73 
391  50 
368  99 

96  17 
333  78 
474  50 
133  00 

47  75 


♦l#7  50|l3O(» 

33353  10« 

«73  61/  ,  ^ 

191  «j  1«5  2 

60957  1»« 
127  59^ 
10100 

4500iK  8»» 
1196 

413  75  800  (« 

8?^  ,««i 


sJ  SOftl  3,608.95691  17!  $1,485  381  HlW  06ll^  •• 
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for  which  it  was  raised,  aod  amount 

i 

iSai 

ill 

°  ho* 

.^^s 

raised  for  each  particular  purpose. 

I  tax  assessed  by  i 
d  collected  for  si 
and  township  libi 

penalties  and  forfc 
:nizance  received 
rcr  for  the  purchi 
ownship  Ubmry. 

1 

1 

to 

a 

1 
11 

i 

a 

1 

C 

i 

o 

a. 

1 

1 
1 

1 

o 
S 

6 

mount  of  mil 
superrisor  an 
port  of  school 
ry.    [Sec.  107. 

mount  of  tax 
district  Hieetin 
taxes  for  the 
[Sec,  140.] 

ui 

Oi 

H 

< 

-< 

Z 

< 

< 

•73  18 

«0  00 

1    $0  50 

515  50 

$134  00 

245 

$89  12 

$0  00 

$0  00 

85  91 

65  00 

259  69 

298 

77  63 

9?0 

119  35 

!      2  S3 

19101 

5  12 

231  96 

1 

203  21 

396 

62  14 

81  75 

37  00 

12  00 

356  <» 

216  83 

300 

116  40 

1,146  12 

431  15 

295  25 

924  81 

264 

25  00 

32  00 

430 

159  68 

20  00 

131  00 

355 

53  24 

40  03 

389  09 

1     56  30 

389  09 

390 

84  54 

31  51 

514  01 

:     19  57 

3S9  19 

336 

94  57 

32  00 

577 

247  86 
149  00 

150  49 

152  25 
87  00 

318 
221 

35  71 
26  63 

3  40 

209  42 

1100 

142  87 

159 

4190 

25  00 

252  32 

7  00 

252  32 

335 

47  71 

«00 

257  90 

145 

50  79 

24  7e 

146  92 

101  8a 

172 

47  85 

32  00 

447  89 

33  31 

210  9i 

168| 

40  00 

$502  75 

S4,438  93 

$72128 

«321  75 

$4,016  98 

4,334 

$736  83 

$153  75 

$37  00 

COUNTY. 


$5  00 

$08  00 

$105  00 

$90  50 

$155  05 

191 

$0  00 

$0  00 

iSiS 

300  66 

900 

157  39 

lOfl 

370  68 

99  13 

41  75 

104  37 

300 

96M 

390  00 

300 

18  00 

107  94 

400 

10  00 

100  95 

158  81 

199 

48  00 

48  17 

434  70 

40  00 

90  00 

314  48 

180 

31  50 

75  07 

$100 

311  77 

90  45 

18  50 

482  90 

150 

500 

78  97 

95 

10  00 

149  88 
170  69 

980 
167 

17  00 
103  00 

40  0$ 

900 

300 

869  01 
15  00 

035 

809 

948  47 
188  91 

965 

10  00 

400 

90  00 

903  50 

91  60 

900 

89  99 

914 

00  04 

49  00 

98  00 

85  75 

90  00 

10  00 

ISO 

8S0 

10  40 

81  63 
99  00 

900 

t3»73 

$9,580  14 

$245  78 

$167  37 

09,603  61 

2,996 

$144  14 

$94167 
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KENT 


TOWNSHIPS.  1 


s 

fe 

A 

c. 

^ 

•s 

1 

^ 

o 

■^1 

'^f 

§ 

i  ' 

■1 

1 

^9 

1 

? 

$ 

Cs. 

% 

A 

^ 

6 

Alpine, 

Ada 

Al^ma,.  .  .  . 

Byron 

Bowne, 

CourtUmd, .  .  . 
Cascade,.  .  .  . 
Caledonia. .  .  . 
Cannon,.  .  .  . 
Grattan, .  .  .  . 
GaineS}.  .  .  .  . 
G'd  Rapids  t'n 
do       city, 

l«weU, 

Oakfield  .  .  .  . 

Flaiufield. 

Paris 

Sparta 

Vorgcnnes.  .  . 

"Walker 

Wyoming, . . . 

Total,.  .  .  . 


03  37 


90! 


431  141  a,374lS4,'265  45     $1,353  27!f5,774  47]  1,974  13 


LAPEER 


Almont,. . . 

AlUcs 

I>ryden..  . 

Elba, 

Hadley,..  . 
Imlay, .  •  •  • 
lApeer,.. 
Bfarathon, . 
Metamora,. 
Oregon. .  . 

ToUl,.  . 


3 

7 

7 

478 

s 

5 

4 

118 

1 

12 

3 

11 

478 

11 

5 

5 

112 

10 

6 

303,    ! 

3 

3 

1 

21 

1 

0 

9 

10 

512 

3 

2 

57 

I 

4 

3 

6 

886 

2 

3 

2 

56    1 

55 

33 

54 

2,420 

v.\ 

[8 

413 

9280  50 

3 

109 

105  08 

M 

477 

487  69 

3 

65 

154  S9 

n 

315 

21 

35  75 

17 

447 

531  07 

1 

190 

50  81 

8 

263 

429  00 

57 

111  90 

'.15 

2,357 

#3,103  99 

•161  75 

nwoo 

•355  00 

14  99 

m  00 

75  06 

167  37 

S^i  92 

336  00 

26  18 

120  00 

80  00 

119  18 

269  00 

10  11 

163  OO 

130  00 

212  11 

15  30 

12  58 

305  81 

SOOOO 

109  60 

149  50 

60  00 

38  74 

89  50 

5931  91 

12,131  03 

1,331  00 
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for  which  it  was  raised,  and-  amount 
raiaed  for  each  particular  purpose 


I 

I 


$1  00 

5  75 

106  0V 

8  78 

52  75 

10 

48  06 
146  00 

000 
65  00 
83  07 

500 

2  50 

10  75 

07  50 

34  13 

49  00 


it 

I 


•86  50 
122  50 
66  00 

05  00 
SG4  75 

60  00 
194  00 

203  02 

073  11 

237  00 

58  00 

178  50 

432  83 
17  00 
55  90 


S07  62 
1  73 


58  00 
400 


275  28 

4  84 


«720  17    f3,049  11  5441 


50  00 

8  00 

75 

900 
77  05 
150  00 

11  00 


200 
0  49 
7  00 


I 

1 
a 

I 


_< 

t68  56 
132  90 
40  37 
66  90 


79  83 
109  40 

15  90 
116  81 

105  40 
123  45 

741  *- 
43  50 
64  99 
63  06 

77  07 

356  60 
79  33 
672 


$324  29  «2,393  10 


170 
186 
90 
159 
131 

212 
100 
160 

172 
115 
180 
143 

165 
IhO 
150 
200 
296 
105 


$25  63 
29  71 

27  73 
27  47' 
21  71 

38  79 

31  50 
56  80 


2.100 
33  29 


34  59 
50  49 


2,943' 


$402  71 


966  50 
25 
18  00 

23  00 
82  50 
27  00 
194  00 


1104  00 
35  00 
OTO0 


$166100 


COUNTY, 


1 1« 

$4  60 
110  02 

$5  44 

10  12 

159  05 

74  10 

$3  75 

3  00 

37  00 

1 

160  00 

1 

18  00 

500 

10  00 

3  10 

7  00 

5  10 

10  00 

59  81 

10  00 

53  50 

15  00 

5  00 

2  00 

3  00 

$199  40 

$447  98 

$109  54 

rr,   :5 

$91  56 

54  5*2 

260 

25  00 

110  79 

94  60 

230 

29  85 

3*5 

78  93 

366 

106 

326  72 

107  51 

45  78 

260  70 

296 

50  n 

12  12 

364 

20  t; 

$1,100  511 

1,441 

$31136 

11  ( 

21  ( 


$32  < 
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LENAWBS 


130  00 
S7S00 

141  ss;  100  » 

S78S1    vnm 

809  971    aO  00 
190  4Sl 

I 

^8,700  Sl|  S819  IT 


LIVINQSTON 


BrigbtOQ,  .. 
Oonimj,  ... 
DMrfleld,  .. 
-       I  Oris,. 


Hamborg, 
How«l],. . 

loaoo,.. . . 

Oceola,    . 
Putnam,. 

Tuscola,. 
UnadUla,.. 

Total.  . 


8 

3 

R 

337 

10 

959 

3 

5 

181 

4 

153 

11 

8 

331 

93 

987 

5 

6 

SOS 

25 

347 

5 

8 

344 

16 

997 

7 

8 

335 

38 

987 

6 

7 

980 

7 

980 

5 

3 

8 

474 

13 

433 

6 

5 

167 

6 

M7 

!  5 

3 

5 

201 

4 

186 

i  6 

4 

10 

368 

17 

384 

1  7  2 

8 

318 

15 

317 

6  3 

9 

431 

15  442 

7 

7 

995 

8  960 

41  5 

6 

196 

8   191 

V 

99137 

8 
116 

356 

4918! 

-151 

93 
932 

333 

4583 

tarr9  80i 

90*09 
391951 
338  00( 
300  51 
376  89 
330  96 
918  05 
159  95 
154  36! 
499  01 
974  13' 
499  00 
996  94 
279  35 
335  63 


1774  88       4343  97!  9SS7  89 
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fbr  which  it  was  raised,  and  amount 
raised  for  each  particular  parpoM. 


u^ 


3 
1 

•a 


9396  2B 

317  75 

28  81 

247  56 

39  00 

70  19 
i270  09 

140  69 
474  92 
11  00 
269  86 
571  05 

71  00 
130  00 

54  00 
153  61 
133  42 


$10  23 
59  29 
3  50 


13  001 


16  13 
3*21 


6  93 
8  00 


1  25 
46  m 
12  00 


629  33      3,378  73|  180  31 


1  30 

8  00 

75 

10  00 

12  00 

8  00! 


7  7fi| 
1  16 


n  25; 


69  42 


265  23) 
466  36 I 

101  23,' 
385  681 
186  99 
327  42| 
477  081 
426  99! 


87 
600 
8151 
406.' 
349 1 


330  73 

356! 

97  57 

329 

272  17 

320 

209  07 

420 

66  20 

387 

279  27 

428 

40  56 

430 

117  25 

386 

im  54 

424 

321  00 

185  34 

344 

4,744  70 

0081 

866  30 


COUNTY. 


•MOO 

803 

80  00 

178  50 

•80  50 

76  67 

890 

34  95 

64  50 

33  47 

57  51 

896 

nsi 

83  51 

8100 

187 

1100 

118  80 

199  16 

314 

9  18 

898  30 

10  38 

859  94 

301 

500 

39  83 

800  55 

ttOO 

826  00 

93  00 

90  00 

413  63 

985 

85  00 

84  94 

79  74 

267 

3  00 

131  00 

10100 

40  00 

838  77 

340 

12  00 

10  00 

300 

167  53 

140 

47  OU 

200 

900 

800 

198  58 

168 

13101 

35  00 

77  71 

300 

90  94 

*  1334  92 

340  88 

134  83 

2169  38 

3oegJ 

90  90 

50  00 
34  68 
50  00 
85  00 
58  07 

41  46 
45  00 


40  00 
38  25 

I 

400  sol 


80  90 


95  00 
44  50 


13100 
88  64 


388  64 


806 


300 


406 


78 
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MACOMB 


Armada. 

Brace 

ChMterfield.. 
Clinton. .  .  . 

Erin, 

Harritoo,.. . 

Lenox 

Macomb.  .  . 

Bay 

Sichmond. . 

Shelby 

Sterling, 

Washing^toD,. 
Warren,.  .  . 

Total,    .  . 


3 

8 


5 

7!  2 


1    5J4 

7 

26 

)\          716 

3 

34 

297 

5 

977 

3 

15 

217 

6 

i    199 

305 

4 

Jl 

445 

3 

13 

476 

4 

SI 

418 

15 

5U4| 
284 


387 


10 


331 

29' 

3 


^31  00 
736  44 
234  U 

1112  00 
127  63 
99 
404  90 


389  75 

438  89| 
539  53 
559  66! 
374  50 
570  13 
laO  00 


«2U3  061 
317  10 
114  80 
289  61 

77  91 

18  35 
103  89 
143  96 
209  02 
171  17 
229  .S5 

97  57 
223  62 

94  96 


87  71 
174  92 
344  90 

53  44 

10  00 
24100 

72  72 
342  40 

28  30 
908  35 
243  00 
346  55 
20101 


00  00 
400  00 


125  00 
130  25 


105  00 
300  00 
175  00 


9  411    94I       6,063!     50|  21o|  4,630  S6,386  591  «2,3B8  19it2,507  50  1,303  » 


MONROE 


Bedford 

Dundee,.  .  .  . 

Erie 

Exeter, 

Frenchtown,. . 

Ma 

La  Salle, 

London,.  .  .  . 

Milan, 

Monroe  citj,. . 
do  towns'p, 
SaisinviUe.., 
Bummerfleld. . 
Whitcford. . . 


3{6 

8 

1    467 

31  10 

S91 

$536  40 

** 

6 

338 

5 

20 

244 

343  63 

lU  2 

12 

513 

29 

38 

564 

661  40 

5 

4 

407 

2 

9 

181 

233  00 

5 

4 

218 

1 

1 

97 

117  00 

14 

4 

8 

470 

1 

4 

306 

368  25 

3 

2 

4 

164 

1 

2 

9i 

199  00 

8 

2 

H 

439 

1 

18 

312 

332  75 

4 

3 

<> 

.  263 

Ol  17 

403  00 

5  4 

7 

,296 

5 

9 

261 

215  14 

5! 

5 

1045 

11 

aw 

821  00 

3 

3 

279 

113 

132  25 

5 

5 

8 

470 

9 

280 

490  50 

5 

4 

165 

2 

10 

ICO 

169  60 

6 

2 
30 

' 

296 

1 

12 

284 

401  32 

81) 

94 

;*.850 

69 

109 

3,637 

•5,427  33 
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ibr  whleh  It  was  nised,  and  amount 
raised  for  each  pftrtkuJAr  purpose. 


1^ 


^ 


5  30 
13  65' 
S5  00 
33  00 

46  69 
90  00 


1^1901 
209  751 


344  75 
li26  08 


564  23 


10  00 


17  35 
350 


7 
500 


33  99 

300 


8  00 


86 


308 
100 


$387  10; 
427  10 

119  57 
689  64 

61  9«: 

88  051 
146  90 
118  16 
154  Oil 
367  56' 
533  50 
190  35 
349  to! 
104  051 


216  i 
141 
395 
95 
212 
387 
103 
840 
363 

240 
164 


88  00| 
28  00 
113  97! 
H9  86' 
23  35 
52  76 

64  52 

]«  74 


114  V7\ 
33  001 


144  00 
116  00 


K)  00 


•354  56 


fl,559  8l!.943  11 


t37  17    «3,743  151   3,646 


t578  17 


1370  00 


COUNTY. 


•16  75 

•290  501 

350 

8  18 

339  50l 

46  88 

318  UO 

39  00 

10  35 

124  75 

37  00 

327  2.-I 

20  50 

14  50 

40  00 

3  00 

34  bO 
147  00 

7  94 

50  02 

3  81 

4  00 

88«00 

19  00 

13  00 

150  25 

34  07 

328  58 

0  43 

39  00 

150  60 

15  26 

04  00 

4  74 

•819  77 

1  §3,307  <« 

«86  1>8 

13  00 
843 
600 


5  50 
5  00 
600 


12  00 


5  00 


•50  34 
80  44 

207  go 

53  00 

41  13 
33  9a 

129  35 

147  00 
70  90 

292  09 
3  00 

310  82 

46  181 


2' 
133 

335 
250 
228 
280 
382 
320 
290 
160 
117 
300 
275 
310 


59  59 
47  39 


28  00 
72  67 


224  94, 
58  391 
40  74! 

43  I9I 


168  62 


212  00 


94  00 


•609  651 


•474  68 
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MONTCALM 


TOWNSHIPS. ; 


e  - 

II 


•a  ^  Ja  J5 


!i 


i.r& 


5  ^S 


a  b 


li 


=  1  2 

"3 


^1 

•1  s 
fc5 


H 


II 

li 

®  O.O. 


If 

EX 


Pttrp<rfi 


I 

2 


EorekA.  • 
BushneU,  ■ 
F»irplAin, 

ToUl,  . 


Invemew, . 


Total,. 


,.|    8 


198| 
661 


2321 


38 
887 


61  129 

I     24 

2     64 


f59  66 
60  00 


8!  3i: 


119  66 


935  36 
12  92 

10  88 


$155  ^  $126  00 


96  34 


59  16) 


192  31 


mm 


607 


15 


li\    SI 


143i    438  00 
96 
189 


358 


MICHILIMACKIKAC 

44  001        341  00 


438  00 


44  001        341  00 

6KCI 
44  0ol        341001    «5S0» 


▲ddisoQ,. 
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STATEMENT  OF  INCREASE  OF  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  EE8IDINO  IN  THE  DttT- 
RICT8,  AND  OF  THE  INCOME  OF  THE  PRIMAET  SCHOOL  FUND  FOR  THE 
LAST  TWO  YEARS. 
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single  districts  may  be  formed  firom 

two  or  more, 30S 

pupils  in  districts  may  be  classified,. .  .398 
suits  and  judgments  against  districts,. 405 
execution  not  to  issue  against  districts,  405 
Judgments  sgainst  districts  to  be  cer- 
tified by  assessor,  &c 405 

proceedings  when  assessor  fUls  to  cer- 
tify  406 

when  district  is  situated  in  two  or  more 

townships, 406 

super\-isor  to  assess  jodgment, 406 

persons  pacing  taxes  in  districts  may 
send  to  school,  and  be  rated  therein,. 407 


when  divided  after  tax  has  been  a 
ed,  but  not  ooUected,  how  collected 

and  apportioned, 406 

when  district  is  composed  of  two  or 
more  townships,    how   income   of 

school  fund  is  apportioned, 408 

form  of  eertificate  of  Judgments  against,406 

smaU  districts  unprofitable, 456 

consolidation  of; 456 

EDUCATION: 

provisions   of  first  ooustitntion  rela- 
tive to, IB 

establishment  of  an  educational  paper 
recommended, 77 

action  of  constitutional  oanTention  r^- 
ative  tiiereto, 913  to  250 

article  on, 298 

first  and  revised  constitutioa— compar- 
ison of; 2S0 

legislative  proceedings  relating  thdre- 
to,  81, 35, 41, 49,51, 52,57, 58, 06. 88, 80, 90, 
111,  113, 120,  ISO,  1S8, 129, 144, 157,  175, 
193,  204,  206,  807,  295 

[See  Legisktive  proceedioss.l 

messages  of  Oovemors  relating  there- 
to, 20,  22,  37,  46,  51,  58.  60»  W,  114,  124, 
131, 150,163,  176, 196, 961 

F. 

FORMS: 

of  notice  to  taxable  inhabitants, .  .  .  .339 

written  notice, 340 

endorsement  on  notice, 340 

acceptance, 342 

notice  of  annual  meeting, 34S 

adjournment  of       "       345 

record  of  proceediitga  of  district 

meetings, ^. . ,  . .. .340 

written  request, .311 

notice  of  special  meeting, 348 

certlfleafte  of  inspectors,  oo  dater- 

minhig  lite  liprtchoollMniscv.  •  .352 
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FORMS: 

jtMeMor*s  return  OB  wmrrant,..  .  . 

teacher's  contrftct, •  •  •  • 

dirMtor'B  Uit» 

weekly  roll, 

imte  bill  «nd  warrant,. 

notice  of  aaaeaaor's  aale, 

eadonenent  of  warrant, 

order  on  aaaenor, 

warrant  upon  township  trea»arer,. 
report  of  diitrict  boMfd  to  tuperri- 


8or, 

deed  and  lease,. 


.385 
.395 


appointment  by  district  board,.  • 
bond  of  chairman  of  inepeotors, 
reaolution  on  change  of  site,. .  . 
teacher's  certificate*  ...••••••< 

notice  for  examinaUon  of  teacher,.  .396 
notice  for  re-examinatioa  of   **    .  .397 

nodce  of  annulment, JJJ 

appointment  by  school  inspectors,. 3W 
certificate  to  superrisor, «» 

recommended, :  •'?'•*'  i£ 

report  of  conunittee  on  education, . .  .306 
importance  o^ • ** 


lUCORPORATBD    UTERARY   INSTITU- 
TIONS: «- 

Allegan  Academy, J*J 

Grand  Rapid's  Academy, Jg 

UtioaPemale  Semina^, -^Z 

Ann  Arbor  Female  Seminary, JJ' 

Ypcilanti  Seminary, JJJ 

Adrian  Seminary, ^* 

Clinton  Institute *" 

Owasoo  Uterary  Institute, ;  •;  *  *  S 

VermontrlUe  Academical  Association, .5» 

White  Pigeon  Academy, »•• 

.374        Raisin  Institute, gj 

376        HoweU  Academy, gj 

380         Leoni  Theological  Institute, » 

Leoni  Seminary, gg 

OUvet  Insatnte :  *  ' ' '  'SSI 

Woodstock  Manual  Labor  Institute,. ..»» 

Oakland  Female  Seminary, •  -Mj 

Teeumaeh  Uterary  Institute, ^ 

darkston  Academical  Institute W 

CUnton  Institute gj 

Young  Ladles'  Seminaiy,  Monroe,. .  .m 
St.  Mark's  College,  Grand  Rapids,. .  .M7 

St.  Mary's  Academy '  A«*- 

INTERNATIONAL  UtERARY  EXOHAR- 


GE8* 

impomnce  o v  •  •  .... ; '  V;;;;.V.809        joi;tre«>lutions  relative  to MS 

cose  oi, net  for  suDoort  of. »*• 


debates  upon, 2^3 

FRACTIONAL  DISTRICTS'. 

formation  of, • ^^ 

districts  may.  be  formed  from  two  or 

more  townsliipa, .  ...... .391 

duty  of  director  of  district  formed  from 

two  or  more  townships, 391,  ^ 

how  fractional  districts  are  regulated,. 393 
fractional  dUtricts  may  be  created  by 

the  division  of  townships, 344 

where  teacher  to  be  examined  in  case 

of, 392,398 

annual  report  from,  where  made,. , .  .391 

o. 

GRAND  RAPIDS: 

laws  relating  to  schools  in, 497 

H. 

H0LYDAY8:               ^    ^.      ,       ,  «« 

when  school  may  be  dismissed, 356 

I. 

mCOME  OF  SCHOOL  FUND: 

when,  by  whom,  and  how  distributed,.  405 
who  may  participate  ln,368, 3g.  3f  *;  ^g^ 

duty  of  county  treasurer  in  relation 

to, ^^ 

duty  of  county  clerk  in  reWlon  to,. .  .405 
duty  of  township  clerk  in  relailon  to,.  .405 

INSPECTORS: 

[See  School  Inspectors.] 

INDIGENT  PERSONS: 

exemption  of, **•' 

INCORPORATED    LITERARY   INSTITU 
TI0N8:  ^_ 

general  law  relating  to, 497 

llsrshaU  Academy, 497 

Michigan  Central  CoUege,.  ..  .499  to  501 


act  for  support  of, . 

J. 

JONESVILLE: 

union  school  at, ...  . 


UABILITIES: 


.&7» 


li. 


rSee  penalties  and  fiahilitles.] 
BRJ! 


Spring  Arbor  Seminary, 501,  502 

^esl^yan  Seminary, 503,  504,  505 

Michigan  and  Huron  Institute, 505 

Kafaunasoo  Institute 50fi 

Tecumseh  Academy, 507 

Grand  River  Seminary, 506 

Grass  Lake  Academy, 509 

Blarahall  College, 510 

Manball  Female  Seminary, 512 

St.  Philip's  College, 513 


LIBkARIES:  ^^    ^^ ^  ^, 

who  to  be  township  librarian, 401 

to  be  maintained  in  each  township.  .  .403 
books,  when  to  be  distributed,  and  in 

what  proportion, 408 

duty  of  director  to  draw  and  return 

books 2J 

rules  for  the  government  of, DOl 

certain  fines,  &e.,  to  be  apportioned 

among  townships  for   purchase   of 

books, •  *•* 

distribution  of  books  and  collection  of 

damages  by  director, .484 

damages  done  to  books,  how  coHected 

ondapplied, «  •  .404 

who  entlUed  to  draw  books  from 4M 

Uat  of  books  recommended  for, .....  Ja7 

works  properfor, 416 

importance  of, 447 

estabishmentef  recommended, 47 

report  on, •  IM 

UTERARY  ASSOCIATIONS: 

Detroit  Young  Men's  Society, 539 

Union  Ball  Association,  Monroe.  .  .  .540 

Adrian  Lyceum, Ml 

Almont  Young  Men's  Society, 542 

Lawrence   Literary  Institute  Associa- 
tion  543 

Niles  Union  HaU  Asaodsiton, 544 

LAND  OFFICE:  ^^^      ^^ 

acta  in  relation  thereto, 549to  502 

LANDS:  •  ^     . 

laws  relating  to  purchase  and  sale  of 

school  and  university, 549  to  502 

LANSING: 


union  school  at, 575 

LEGISLATIVE  PROCEEDINGS: 

relative  to  education  for  1830, 21 

"  «  1837, 33 

1838, 41 

1839,....  49,  61 
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LBiUBLATIVE  FB0CEEDING8 
to ^ 


.  .  .  144 
...  157 
...  175 
...  193 
.904,806 
.907,311 
,  ...  295 


o. 


peraoMcliaDNgtdtotek*, ^ 

false  <Mlli-«e]jury, »1 

fbrm  of  ofttn, • .Sav 

hv  whom  admioiBtered. 350 


<<  "  1845,. 

«<  <'  1846». 

«  «  1847,. 

«  ♦♦  1848,. 

»  t*  1649, . 

it  <«  1850,. 

«  •*  1850,. 

«  "  1861,. 

MUCBLLANBOUS  PR0MfiI0M8: 

relaCiBg  toprimur  schools, 407 

when  persons  paying  taxes  in  distriet 
may  send  to  school,  and  be  rated 

therein, 407 

when  district  divided  after  atseasment 
and  before  collection  of  taxes,  how 

taxes  collected,  &c 408 

i4>portionment  of  income  of  schocA  fund 
in  distrteto  situated  in  two  or  more 

townships, 406 

moneys  may  be  raised  by  townsldps  for 

support  of  schools, 406 

penalty  on  supervisor  fV>r  neglect  to  as- 
sess taxes,  406 

duty  of  supervisor  on  driivery  of  war- 
rant for  collection  of  taxes, 4 

duty  of  township  treasurer  in  case  of 

fractional  districts 4 

board  of  school  inspecters  may  suspend 

operation  of  section  115, < 

do  may  restore  the  same, 409 

MODERATOR: 

to  file  with  director  written  acc<»ptaiice 

of  ofllee, 357 

to  preside  at  meetings  of  district  and 

keep  order, 357 

to  sign  warrants  for  collection  of  rate 

WS,     2SI 

to  countersign  orders  upon  assessor  for 

moneys  to  be  disbursed  by  district,. 357 
to  countersign  warrants  of  director  up- 
on township  treasurer, 357 

assessors  bond  to  be  todged  with,. . .  .379 
to  unite  with  director  in  employing 


for  \BtOk  5S,  53»  57, »  OATHS: 

1841, « 

184ft,.  .88,80,00 

1848,...  111.  113         

1644,. .  .190, 123        by  whom  administered, 
YET  INSTITUTE: 

'^ p: 

PEMALTIBS  AND  UABfUTIBS: 

for  nofdectniff  to  serve  notice  of  flrA 


MONTH: 

how  many  days  make  a, . . 
MONROE: 

law  relating  to  schools  in, . 
HARSHALL: 


on  district  oflleers  for  neglecting  or  »•- 

f^ngto  serve, JJZ 

for  disturbing  district  meetings, .  .  .  .398 
on  inspectors  for  not  quafiiying,  or  «>«r^.^ 

lectfng  duty, 407 

on  board  of  School  inspectors  for  neg- 

lectiiig  to  make  annual  report, .  .  .  .¥fJ 
amount  of  pensity,  and  how  recovered,40T 
on  towniridp  clerk  for  neglecting  to 
transmit  report  of  inspectors  to  co. 

clerk 407 

on  county  clerk  for  neglecting  to  trana- 
mii  annual  report  to  the  superinten- 
dent of  public  instruction,.  .  .  .*.  ..407 
money  collected  on  account  of  neglect, 

how  disposed  of, 407 

removal  of  ofifeer  for  illegal  use  of  mo- 
ney,    4W7 

PUBUC  MONEY: 

[See  income  of  school  ftand,  and  taxes 
for  school  purposes.] 
PROCEEDINGS: 

reconsideration  of, 34S,  414 

PUBUC  SCHOOLS: 

importance  of; ^g 

improvement  of, w8 

course  of  studies  proper  to  be  pursued 

to, <W 

PHYSICAL  EXERCISE: 

importance  of, 457 

PRIMARY  SCHOOL  LANDS: 

statement  of  sales  of, 500 

PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION: 

system  ot, 18,83,  TO,  131 

Qovemors*  messages  relating  to,.  ..8(L  SB 
37,  46,  51,  58,  60,  90,  114,  L24,  131,  15^ 
._.  103,176.  105,381. 

3W  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS: 

territorial  law  relative  to, 8 

•«0        flrgt  constitutional  proviskms  relative 


.497 


young  ladies  seminary  of, 570 

■'-' — »R< 


MSTBOROLOOYi 

provisions  relating  to, 


suggestions  in  rektlon  to,. 
BDIGAL  COLLEGE: 


570 

106, 9K,  281 
MEDIiGAL  COLLEGE: 

rules  for  the  government  of, 582 

MEMORIAL: 

for  free  schools  in  Detroit, 150 

fbr    agricultural  branch  of  nniverri- 

ty, 909^906 

for  establishment  of  department  of  fine 
arts  in  univeraity, 398 


to,  . 

revised  constitutional  provisions  rela- 

tivoto, •.  •  .  'SSS 

bws  and  notes  relating  to,. . .  .337  to  47» 
PRIVATE  SCHOOLS: 

attendance  on, IJO 

comparative  cost  of; 101 

R. 

RATE  BILL  AND  WARRANT: 

decision  of  supreme  court  on 47» 

REGENTS  OF  UNIVERSITY:  ^ 

reporta  of  for  1830, 


KOTES:  ^^ 

remarks  on • 337 

NORMAL  SCHOOL: 

act  to  establUh, 485 

oonsoUdate  and  amend,. .  .487,  401 

ol^ecU  defmed, 194 

location  ofL 203 

plan  of  bmlding, 979 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


1840,. 
1841,. . 
18«i». 
1843,. 
1814,. 
1845,- 
1840,- 
1847,. 
1848^* 
16«0,. 
IBSOb- 
1851,- 
1890,  • 


.  5tt 
.  64 
.  81 
.104 
.117 
.196 
.141 
.155 
.168 
.180 
.108 
•967 
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». 

iCHOOLDMTRICT: 

[See  dtotrlcU.] 
aCHbOLS: 

(UMipHM  and  conduct  of, 41S 

•CBOOL  HOUSES: 

what  amoant  of  taxes  may  be  voted 

for, 353 

wheotheyoiay  be  used  for  reUgioiu 

meetiDga,  Sunday  KhoolB,  etc.,. ...  379 

erecUoQ  o£  ....*•  • 414 

location  of, 4dO 

▼entUation  ot, 460 

conatructlon  of; 

who  haa  custody  ot 379 

SCHOOL  INSPECTORS: 

totfnahlp  board  of, 381 

when  to  determine  site  of  school  honse,3S2 
chairman  of  board  to  be  treasurer,  and 

gire  bond, 381 

with  whom  bond  to  be  lUed,  and  when 

sued, : 

to  divide  township  into  school  districts, 

regulate  and  alter  the  same,  etc.,..  .382 
to  give  notice  of  meetings  for  forming 

or  altering  school  districts, 307 

may  attach  to  district  persons  residing 

out  of  it, 386 

to  receive  Ubrary   money,   purchase 

books  and  estebUsh  regulations  for 

township  library, 386 

to  appoint  one  ot  ttielr  number  to  visit 

schools, 387 

when  part  ofdiatrict  set  of!;  to  appor- 
tion property, 

apportionment  of  school  money  in  such 


SCHOOL  INSPECTORS: 

penalty  on.  for  not  qualifying,  orneg- 


panalty  on  board  of;  fbrnotmaklDg  an< 
nuai  report, 


407 


annual  return  of  for  1861, . 
SCHOOL  MONTH: 


how  proportion  of  property  to  be  as- 
certained,   31 

township  clerk  to  certify  amount  to  su- 
pervisor,   3J 

dispositton  of  i^portionment  when  col- 
lected,  a 

annual  report  of,  when  made  and  what 
to  contain, • .  .389 

to  examine  record  of  quaUfled  teach- 
ers before  making  rc^>ort,  etc.,. . .  .300 

may  form  districts  from  two  or  more 
townsliips,  etc, 391 

duty  of  dinctor  of  district  fbrmed  from 
two  or  more  townships, 393 

districts  formed  from  two  or  more 
townships,  how  regulated,. ......: 

how  amount  of  taxes  in  such  cases  is 
oertiihMl  and  apportioned, 393 

where  teacher  to  be  examined  when 
district  is  situated  in  two  or  more 
townships, i 

examination  of  teachers  by. sm 

mav  reexamine  teacher  and  annul  cer- 

time  of  meetings  of;   for  •T«wifa|pl 

teachers, •39^ 

nay  examine  at  oCher  times,  butwith- 

outcliarfe  to  township, 396 

form  of  certiBcrte  granted  by, 305 

esamination  of  teachers  to  be  public,.  .306 
Bomber  of  meetings  of  board  o(  du- 
ring the  year, 397 

notice  of  meeting  to  alter  diatricts,. .  .397 
formation  of  districts  by,  from  two  or 

more  districts, 397 

classification  of  pupQs  by,  in  certain 

^  ««^ 308 

to  account  to  township  board, 393 

when  to  supply  vacancy  In  district  bU.  .398 
township  clerk  to  be  clerk  of  board  ot,  390 


how  many  days  make  a, S66 

SCHOLARS: 

dismissalof, 416 

SCHOOL  FUND: 

origin  of; ,1 

rSee  income  of.] 

SUITS  AND  JUDGIIENTS: 

sgainst  school  districts, 405 

justices  to  have  Jurisdiction  in  certain 

cases, 405 

suits  against  districts,  how  commenced  405 
execution  not  to  issue  against  district,  .405 
judgment   against  district,    by  whom 

certified,  etc., 406 

proceedings  if  assessor  fkils  to  certify, .  406 
proceedings  vdien  district  is  in  two  or 
or  more  townships, 406 

SUPERVISOR: 

duty  of,  to  assess*  mill  tax, 401 

to  aasess   taxes  voted  by   school  dis- 
tricts,   401 

to  deliver  statement  to  treasurer,  with 

warrant, 40S 

liable  for  neglect  of  duty, .409 

SITE  FOR  SCHOOL  HOUSES: 

change  ot, 413 

SUITS: 

liability  of  officers  in, 490 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUC- 
TION: 

duties  of;  prescribed, 481 

State  Ubrailan  to  act  as  assistant, 486 

design  of  the  office, 19 

labors  of  the  office .810 

election  of,  by  the  peoplo, .160 

report  of  for  1837,.  ^ 


do 
do 

5' 
do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


1838,. 
1830,. 
1840,. 
1841,. 
184S,. 
1843,. 
1844,. 
1845,. 
1846,. 
1847,. 
1848,. 
1849,. 
1K50,. 
1851,. 


.  47 
•  61 
.  61 
.  78 
.  01 
.115 
.185 
.133 
•161 
*16S 
.177 
.106 
.864 


ST.  MARK'S  COLLEGE: 

sketch  of, 660 

T. 

TAXES  FOR  SCHOOL  PURPOSES: 

for  school  purposes, 401 

for  buikllng  school  bouses,  &c,.  .  .  .353 
for  purchsse  of  globes,  outline  mapa, 

&c., 3S5 

district  board  to  report  to  supCTvlaor 

smount  of;  voted  by  the  distriet,.  •  .374 
duty  of  supervisor  in  relation  to, .  .  .  .401 
duty  of  township  treasurer  in  rehtkm 

to, 408 

dntv  of  supervisor  to  assess  mill  tax  for 

library  and  schools. 401 

mon^  may  be  raised  by  townships  for 

support  of  schools, 4OS 

TEACHERS-to  Iceep  a  list  of  scholars  at- 
tending school,  &C.,  and  to  return  the 
same  to  directors, 354 
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TEACHERS: 

how  long  to  teach  for  a  luooth 356 

whatdajf  cntitkd  to  aa  holidaja,. . .  .356 
to  be  examined    before  commeDcing 

■chool, .380,391,378 

inqpectora  maj  re*axainine,  and  aonnl 

certificate, 396 

examination  oC  to  be  public, 3S6 

where  to  be  examined  for  districts  sit- 
uated in  two  or  more  townships,. . .  39C 
days  for  examination  of»  bj  inspectors,  J96 

qualifications  of 411 

contracto  with 414,  ^15 

board  of, 415 

may  emploj  means  of  correction,. . .  .4!)20 

i^en  may  diamias  scholar, 430,  431 

how  sboiud  be  examined,.  ..451,  4^  to  475 

the  necessity  of  good, 454 

calHngof, 457 

education  of^ 467 

comparison  of  wages  of, 

mi^  be  examined  at  other  times, ...  .396 
form  of  certificate  granted  to,  by  in- 
spectors,   395 

TOWNSHIP  CLERK: 

duties  o<;. 399 

to  be  clerk  of  board  of  school  Inspec- 
tors,   .399 

to  apportion  school  moneys, 399 

to  keep  books  and  papers  of  insp 

tors, 3B9,  401 

to  receive  and  dispoae  of  communica- 
tions from  superintendent  of  public 

instruction, 401 

to  transmit  inspectors*  report  to  county 

clerk, 401 

penalty  on,  for  neglecting  to  transmit 

report, »  .  .  .  .407 

to  make  map  of  school  districts,  &c.,.  .401 
to  file  copy  of  map,  and  deliver  copy  to 

supervisor, 401 

to  certify  amount  to  be  collected  on  di- 
vision of  district, 401 

to  be  township  librarian, 401 

to  deHvw  to  township  troajinrer  writ- 
ten statement  of  number  of  children 

drawing  money, 401 

TOWNSHIP  LIBRARIAN: 

who  to  be, 401 

to  have  custody  of  township  library,.  .401 
to  distrihute  books  once  in  3  months  to 

districts 40i 

TOWNSHIP  LIBRARY: 

to  be  maintained  in  each  township,. ..  .403 
[See  Hbrarios.] 
TOWNSHIP  TREASURER: 

to  retain  full  amount  of  school  tax,  and 

hold  the  same  subject  to  warrant,  &c.,403 
to  apply  to  county  treasurer  for  moneys,402 
to  notify  township  clerk  of  amount  to 

be  apportioned, 409 

TOWNSHIPS: 

rights  of  inhabitants  relative  to  sec.  16,  12 
TEXT  BOOKS: 

list  of, 5S7 

note  on, 413,  447 

remarks  on 584 

TEACHERS*  INSTITUTES: 

recommendation  of, 140 

approprL\tion  fcr  suggrated, 179 

importance  of, 197 


UNION  SCHOOLS: 

classification  of  pupils  in,  by  inspectors,  3t8 
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